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PREFACE. 





. THE present new and improved edition of Neander’s Church 
History is offered to the public in accordance with the last wishes 
of the translator. It embodies the results of his final labors in the 
revision of the second volume,—a revision which was, to a great 
extent, a retranslation. This volume now conforms to the author’s 
latest. edition, and contains many important alterations, together 
with much matter that is entirely new. Some of the more notice- 
able of these changes will be found in the account of the Emperor 
Julian ; in the section, generally, relating to Christian life; and in 
the first part of the section relating to Christian doctrine. The 
English version ofthe interesting introduction by Ullmann, which 
will be found at the beginning of the first volume, is also due to 
the translator of the whole work. It will be welcomed by those 
in whom gratitude for the labors to which Neander devoted his life 
may have excited the desire to form a nearer acquaintance with 
the man himself. Each volume has undergone careful correction, 
and the improved and enlarged indexes will render the whole 
work more useful for purposes of consultation and reference. 
Thanks are due to Dr. Schneider, of Schleswig, long intimately 
associated with Neander, and editor of Vol. V., for some important 
corrections in the original text. 
_ It is hoped that, by the favor of God, the work, in this its more 
perfect shape, will now enter upon a yet more extended career of 


usefulness. 


~ 


TRANSLATOR’S PREFACE TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 





Tue translator deems it proper to state that his labors on Nean- 
der began, and were prosecuted to the completion of several suc- 
cessive volumes or parts of the present work, many years ago, 
though not before a partial translation of the same work had 
already appeared in England. 

He has certainly no reason to regret, but rather much reason to 
congratulate himself, that his first translation did not find its way 
to the press. In 1843 Dr. Neander sent forth a second edition of 
the first volume of his work, embracing the history of the church 
in the first three centuries. In this new edition the alterations are 
numerous and important. The great features of the original work, 
its method and spirit, are, indeed, faithfully preserved; but in 
other respects there are very decided improvements. 

These important changes, occurring not here and there, but 
through entire pages and paragraphs, have made it necessary to 
translate nearly the whole of the first volume anew. The trans- 
lator has submitted to this labor with the more cheerfulness, as it 
enables him to present the work to the English reader in the form 
in which Dr. Neander has been pleased to express his wish that it 
should appear. 

It has been, throughout, the translator’s aim and effort to render 
a faithful version of the original. He has never felt himself at 
liberty, on any pretense whatever, to add anything to the text or 
to omit anything from it. He has never resorted to notes for the 
purpose of explaining anything which could be made sufficiently 
clear in the place where it stands. On the extreme difficulty of 
giving an exact rendering in English of an author’s language, so 
exceedingly idiomatic, so thoroughly German in all his habits of 
thought and modes of expression as the author of this History, he 
need not enlarge. If allowance be made for the slight but neces- 
sary modifications which for this reason have sometimes been re- 
sorted to, the translator believes it will be found, that, as he has 
clearly conceived his author’s meaning, so he has faithfully ex- 
pressed it in some form of English that can be understood. 
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In conclusion, he would take this occasion to express his grateful 
acknowledgments to all those friends who have encouraged and 
assisted him in the execution of his task; and in a very particular 
manner to the Rev. Joseph Tracy, whose consent to overlook the 
proof-sheets before they came under the translator’s final revision 


was an act of real kindness, which will not by him be very easily 
forgotten. 


PREFACE BY DR. C. ULLMANN. 





WueEn the friendly publisher of this work proposed intrusting 
me with the responsible office of introducing this new edition of 
Neander’s Church History by a preface, I felt, as was but natural, 
much hesitation about accepting it; although if the simple question 
had been, whether I deemed myself competent to write anything 
proportionate to the character and importance of: so great a work, 
I must certainly have declined, with grateful acknowledgments, 
the honorable task required of me. But the wish to contribute, 
though it might be but slightly, towards the promotion of so noble 
an enterprise, finally prevailed over my scruples; and with a heart 
full of reverential regard for the beloved teacher and friend who 
has left us, I venture to place before the solid contents of these 
richly furnished volumes a few pages designed to set forth, in gen- 
eral outline at least, the peculiar merits of Neander in the province 
of Church History. In so doing I shall honestly endeavor to speak 
the truth in love, and, concerning a man who himself held every- 
thing like false show and pretense in utter abhorrence, to be care- 
ful not to say anything which I could not answer for with a good 
conscience. 

The immediate outward occasion of Neander’s undertaking to 
write his General History of the Christian Religion and Church 
was given by a very dearly beloved and intimate friend of his, the 
long-to-be-remembered Friedrich Perthes, father of the present 
publisher. Perthes wished to see Neander’s work “on the Em- 
peror Julian and his Times” republished in a larger form, so as to 
embrace a connected view of Christianity under Constantine and 
Julian. Neander commenced the work; but soon finding himself 
carried beyond the prescribed limits, he was led to conceive the 
plan — welcomed with still greater delight by Perthes— of writ- 
ing a complete Church History. 

Thus it appears that the first impulse to this great undertaking 
came undoubtedly from another; and Neander informed Perthes, 
on completing the First Part in the summer of 1825, that he em- 
barked on the serious enterprise “with fear and trembling,” pain- 
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fully sensible how very far short his execution of such a work must 
fall of the ideal ever present before his mind. If any person 
should conclude from all this, however, that he did not at the same 
time feel in the very depths of his being the impulse of a higher 
call, or that he did not apply himself to the work with that full, 
divine, and cheerful alacrity which nothing short of such a call can 
inspire, such a person would be very far from having a correct 
understanding of the case as it really was; for that this highest of 
influences, which impels and elevates the man from within, was 
also present with him in the fullest measure, Neander’s whole 
being and mode of working assure us; whilst this very work itself, 
carried forward with inflexible perseverance through manifold diffi- 
culties and hinderances, gives incontestible evidence of the same 
thing. 

If it is commonly the case that in all higher mental productions of 
the genuine stamp the whole man reflects himself, and that remark- 
able works can be produced only by remarkable individuals, this 
holds eminently true of Neander’s productions, and especially of 
the work in which the collected harvest of his life has been de- 
posited, —his General History of the Church. It is a life-like 
expression throughout of the author’s personality, presupposing/in 
all its parts a peculiarity of gifts as well as a development of life, 
outward and inward, such as among all who lived in the same 
period was to be found only in Neander. But with no less truth 
may it be said on the other hand, that precisely this personality, so 
peculiarly his own, was in all respects suited also for the fulfillment 
of an altogether special mission amongst his contemporaries; and 
this mission, intrusted to him by a higher Hand, and which, while 
it penetrated to the inmost depths of his own life, was at the same 
time of world-wide significance, Neander fulfilled, not. so much as 
a theologian in general, but rather and more particularly as a 
Church historian, yet to be sure, also, as that Church historian 
whom a special experience of life and of heart (the pectus) had 
made a theologian and a writer of the history of Christianity. 

To appreciate in this sense the significance of Neander’s charac- 
ter, we must go back to his times, that is to say, to the time when 
he first became known to the public, as well as to the times of his 
later activity: 

When he first came upon the stage of active life, although crea- 
tive beginnings, auspicious of a new and better future, had already 
begun to manifest themselves, yet in the widest circles there still 
prevailed an indifferent, not to say a hostile, feeling towards Chris- 
tianity. The humanitarian doctrines of that philosophical age had 
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left behind them, especially among the educated, a great religious 
desolation and prostration ; and the minds of the majority in that 
age were in a great measure estranged not only from the clearly 
defined religion of the church, but also from everything positive 
and vital in Christianity. The fundamental positions of faith 
whereby the evangelical church had maintained her existence, and 
whereby alone she still continues to exist as evangelical, were in 
part openly attacked, in part evaporated away to commonplace 
formulas, or tacitly set aside; and Christianity itself was treated 
after a fashion very little in accordance with its true original char- 
acter, its lofty, all-commanding historical position, and with the 
creative products to which it had given birth in the course of ages. 
The dominant schools of theology went on the principle of divest- 
ing it entirely of its positive and divine character, and, by separat- 
ing away from it those integrant parts which are the most deeply 
religious, of shaping it altogether into conformity with those points 
of view which have regard only to morals and to practical utility. 
But even those schools which, by express recognition of the super- 
natural element in Christianity, preserved more fully its substan- 
tial contents, still treated them, however, in a very abstract way, 
merely as a summary of doctrinal determinations, and were very 
far from truly doing justice to the whole historical and ideal fullness 
of those contents, particularly to the central significancy of the per- 
sonal being of Christ, and whatever is therewith connected. 

All this, to be sure, was changed even during Neander’s life- 
time, and with his own very effective codperation. Through the 
goodness of God, and in consequence of mighty interpositions of his 
providence, a new spirit of faith was awakened, and theology ex- 
perienced from its very foundation a most salutary revival and 
reformation. But another eventful and unavoidable phenomenon 
now presented itself. This very revival, which impressed on the 
church and on theology a more decided stamp of the Christ-like 
spirit, excited the negative and lax tendency, on the other hand, to 
develop more fully whatever consequences were contained in it; 
nay, to push them to the extreme of a downright breach with the 
purely Christian element ; and so accordingly, while the older ra- 
tionalism continued still to pursue in certain quarters its wonted 
course, there arose a livelier struggle between old and new, a deep- 
reaching schism among thinking minds, a conflict of direct opposi- 
tions within the domains of the church and of science, whereby, no 
doubt, a mightier impulse was given to life; but, at the same time, 
the healthy development of the church was hindered and prevented 
-by manifold causes of diversion and of confusion. 
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Now Church History—and under this name we would include 
all historical theology — has at all times and for each several time 
a vocation of decisive importance. It is, not less than the other 
principal theological disciplines, a fundamentally important factor 
towards the true and full understanding of Christianity. For 
Christianity itself is, in fact, when considered according to its most 
proper essence, a history. It is not merely something in thought, 
but something actual, a real carrying into effect of God’s plan of 
salvation; and it is this as a sum of divine facts of salvation, which, 
unfolding themselves under the divine guidance in a connected 
series of preparatory events, and finally gathered up for completion 
in the divine and human person and work of the Saviour of the 
world, were placed in the centre of history in order that they 
might ever afterwards serve as the central impelling force for the 
collective development of humanity, and for bringing about an 
altogether new condition, not only of individuals, but of the entire 
race. No otherwise, therefore, can it be fully comprehended than 
historically ; and precisely from its history must be gathered the 
strongest, but especially the most direct and popularly effective 
proofs, of its invincible divine power to save and to create anew ; 
for if it is to be made out anywhere, objectively and practically, 
that this religion is of God, surely it must be first of all from the 
consideration of its historical effects ; and if we have good cause to 
believe in the governing, training, and perfecting agency of our 
exalted Redeemer, the reasons for so believing must be deducible, 
first of all, from the fortunes of his church, as a whole, and in all 
its parts. 

But if Church History has, in general and for all times alike, so 
great a function to fulfill, the importance of its office becomes in no 
inconsiderable degree enhanced in an age like that which we have 
just described. Then is 7 especially called upon to establish be- 
yond controversy the historical ground-character of Christianity, 
and its true documentary foundation, to demonstrate its supreme 
position as a ruling force in the world, to prove the creative energy 
dwelling within it by the exuberant fullness of life displayed in its 
effects, and to make these effects speak, with convincing evidence, 
of the controlling agency of the eternal King and Head of the 
Church. Then will it be preéminently the part of Church History 
to animate faith by high examples, to overcome doubts by facts, to 
dispel the shadowy dreams of abstraction by vigorous realities, to 
bring out the significance of whatsoever is personal, concrete, and 
strongly marked in character, and to revive in the hearts of men a 
home-bred love, so to express it, for all the great, beautiful, and soul- 
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elevating traits, in conduct or character, which the church has to 
exhibit in different periods of time. Then is it this, above all other 
kinds of discipline, which must again and again refer contending 
parties to the immovable personal centre of all that is Christ-like, 
to the one thing needful; which must preserve the just mean be- 
tween all extremes ; assist in curing and restoring the sickly and 
the morbid, and exercise a severe judicial function over everything 
that is out of the way, and which has already been judged and con- 
demned in the by-gone ages. 
_ If Church History is really to satisfy these demands, the first 
thing, indeed, which is requisite to this end is the truth of facts, — 
the investigation and verification of facts by all the means which 
science has to apply for this purpose. But here, with historical 
truth Christian truth perfectly coincides. In the case of the His- 
tory of the Church, however, we are concerned not merely with 
the outward verification of single events as matters of fact, we need 
at the same time also the deeper knowledge and profound apprecia- 
tion of the whole subject ; and as in the case of all great historical 
phenomena, so, too, in relation to the facts of Christianity, this is 
not otherwise to be obtained than from an understanding of the 
spirit or principle which is working beneath them. Nor is it suffi- 
cient here that the principle be understood theoretically ; it must 
rather have passed over and entered into the personal life and con- 
sciousness of the historian; for what has been justly said of the. 
theologian, that in his case faith only leads to experience, and €x- 
perience only to knowledge, applies in an especial manner to the 
church historian. It is only from the central standing-point of an 
actually experienced Christian faith that he will be enabled rightly 
to understand and fully to exhibit, in all the freshness of life, the 
whole development of Christianity ; it is only when he applies him- 
self to his work in this spirit that his contributions can have in their 
turn the profound influence which is needful on the life of his 
times, and that he will really be in a condition to operate with 
awakening and searching power on an unchristian age, to act as 
moderator, rebuker, and healer on a generation full of confusion, 
and torn asunder by party divisions. 

These reflections naturally bring us back again to Neander. 
Among the friends and upholders of the newly awakened Christian 
life, and of the theology that grew out of it, beginning from the 
second decenniwm of the present century, it cannot be denied that 
he took a leading part and held a most influential position ; and to 
him above all others was allotted the special vocation of working in 
the manner above described as a church historian, His cont - 
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tions in this department created an epoch in the science, and had a 
powerful influenceon the life of the times. Of these then, and 
more particularly of the work presented in this new edition to the 
public, we shall have to speak more fully. Since, however, all 
Neander’s productions were, as already remarked, wholly the off- 
spring of his own individuality, and conditioned by the course and 
shaping of his life, both internal and external, we must say a few 
words, in the first place, on this subject. We shall speak from our 
own personal recollections and with the interest of affection; but 
at the same time with the consciousness that, as in all individual 
life, so in the uncommon especially, there will always be something 
which cannot be described; and, moreover, we may refer here, 
since we can give nothing more of our own than a mere outline, to 
the fuller notices of Neander’s characteristics which were furnished 
by other frtends immediately after his death. 

Whoever beheld Neander for the first time was immediately 
struck with something uncommon in his whole appearance. Before 
him stood one visibly presenting a marked contrast with other chil- 
dren of men,—especially with those educated for the world; but 
one who, through all his outside ungainliness, gave tokens of some- 
thing strikingly significant. He appeared like a stranger in this 
world, hardly knowing how to help himself in the most ordinary 
concerns, and constantly needing help from others. But any one 
possessing the least degree of discernment into mental excellence 
could not fail very soon to discover that behind this outer veil lay 
a hidden glory of the inner man; and that, insufficient and un- 
serviceable as his organs might be for the things that are seen, so 
much the stronger and keener were those of the inner man for the 
things of the higher and invisible world. But the first traits which 
manifested themselves to an intelligent observer in Neander’s inner 
being were his incomparable integrity, purity of spirit, and child- 
like simplicity, —the pure and loyal seriousness of truth which 
unmistakably shone forth in whatever he said or did, constituting 
the atmosphere in which he lived and breathed. He was an 
Israelite indeed in whom there was no guile,—an anima candida, 
incapable of crafty concealment, and who would not practice the 
least deception even in sport. This thoroughly pure, this plain, 
child-like, and simple temper was not expressive, however, as a 
superficial observer might be inclined to suspect, of any sort of 
intellectual narrowness; but was based on a mind possessed of 
great depth of feeling, great power to bring. things into living 
shape, generous and tender affections, and an uncommonly en- 
ergetic, firm, and persevering will. 
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There was in Neander’s nature an innate tendency to the ideal : 
and a strong vein of idealism runs through his whole being and 
manner of working. [rom earliest youth his thoughts strove up- 
ward to the Highest; his soul mounted steadily like a flame to- 
wards its source, and nowhere found repose but in the true and 
eternal Being; his proper innermost life refused to acknowledge 
this world as the true home of his soul. Asa man of a kindred 
spirit remarked, ‘‘ There was opened for him an internal eye, which 
in the darkness saw nothing but the light which broke in upon it.” 
This ideal characteristic manifested itself, however, in different 
ways at different periods of his life,—in a way more strongly — 
marked in his youth, and accompanied with a certain one-sided 
spirituality ; more subduedly later in life, and in close union with a 
very serious and practical Christian realism. 

During the impulsive period of his youth Neander applied him- 
self with passionate devotion to the study of the ancient philosophy, 
and was especially inclined to Plato. He lived and moved in Pla- 
tonic intuitions, at the same time engaging with his whole soul in 
the lively discussions of a friendly circle, in which Romanticism, 
then first rising into notice, and an intellectual aristocraticism, 
which was its twin sister, were fully domesticated. Yet this specu- 
lative and poetic enthusiasm, though it was of a pure and noble 
character, could not for any great length of time satisfy Neander. 
In heart he always clung fast to the friends of his youth; but his 
own intellectual life struck independently into other paths. A 
world of thoughts and images, however lofty and lovely, could not 
wholly fill his soul ; for this soul was already too deeply penetrated 
with the sense of its moral needs, and too firmly held by the earlier 
experienced seriousness of life, — nothing could do that buta divine, 
and in the fullest sense, real life-salvation, which along with the 
revelation of eternal truth and beauty, should bring with it redemp- 
tion from sin and all the powers of sanctification; and this real, 
redeeming, and sanctifying salvation unto life he found only in 
Christ and his gospel. 

Neander, as it is well known, was of Jewish parentage, and first 
embraced Christianity in his seventeenth year. It was, therefore, 
the free choice of conviction which brought him into the Christian, 
particularly into the Evangelical Church. This conviction, never- 
theless, genuine and serious as it certainly was, seems at first to 
have borne also itself the character of that intellectual bent by 
which Neander was, in the earlier period of his youth, generally 
governed. Christianity was, for him, the included total sum of the 
highest ideas, — the last and crowning apex as yet reached in the 
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progressive development of humanity. He prized it as the final 
result of a genuinely speculative and historical construction, rather 
than as a religion which he had already fully experienced and felt 
to be the power of God, —as a religion which had reached him 
practically, and whose influence had penetrated to the depths of 
his innermost being. But in correspondence with the high integ- 
rity and good faith of his surrender, Christianity gradually exer- 
cised upon him more and more of its regenerating, all-renovating 
power ; and under the influence of Christian brethren of high stand- 
ing inthe church, but more especially by his own diligent and 
earnest study of holy Scripture, and soon also of the great ancient 
church teachers, that christianity of the intellect and of scientific 
speculation, with which Neander had begun, was gradually con- 
verted into a christianity of the heart and the life. He became 
the simply believing, child-like, evangelical Christian, standing 
wholly on the foundation of God’s word, to which he humbly sub- 
mitted himself. Such he showed himself to be in his later writings, 
and as such his friends learned to revere him. 

Henceforth it was no longer some peculiar prize of highly gifted 
minds, or some lofty and remarkable form of the religious life, that 
Neander strove after. He found full satisfaction in the simple 
faith which he shared in common with all Christians. By this he 
stood personally united in the living fellowship of love with his 
Lord and Redeemer ; and in the strength of it he loyally and hum- 
bly placed himself under the inward discipline of the Divine Spirit. 
Thus had he —to use a favorite expression of his own — learned 
to apprehend “the divine in the servant-form,” and to take it up 
into his own life. He gave himself unreservedly to his Master’s 
service as one “bound in spirit: ” and no person could fall into 
serious intercourse with him without receiving the decided impres- 
sion, that he was talking with a sincerely religious man, one sancti- 
fied and consecrated by a higher than earthly love. 

Yet, even in the later period, that characteristic ideal tendency 
which seemed to be ingrained in his nature still continued to ad- 
here to him. But this idealism was now entirely penetrated with 
the reality of Christianity, and thus, of itself, had taken an entirely 
new shape. It now manifested itself chiefly in the depth and 
heartiness of spirit with which Neander seized hold of Christianity, 
the sadly-serious view he took of earthly things, joined with an 
unwavering confidence in the triumph of the divine ; but also, and 
at the same time, — since with depth and elevation of thought he 
united the full energy of the moral element, —in the unceasing 
activity with which he labored to promote the ends of God’s king- 
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dom here on the earth, as the sum-in-brief of man’s highest ideal. 
interests ; and in the undaunted spirit with which he kept up the 
contest against everything shallow and vulgar in thought and 
moral sentiment, against all Philistine-like, low-minded dogmatism, 
and against everything that betrayed the slightest tendency to ma- 
terialism. oh ve BO 

From what has now been said of Neander’s prominent intellect- 
ual qualities and of his natural temperament, it.may be seen that 
he was eminently fitted for the vocation of a church historian. It 
is true that he was by no means a stranger in practice, nor averse 
by natural disposition, to abstract speculation... But he was far 
more strongly attracted by concrete realities, by matters of fact, 
and things possessed of an actual fullness of life.» He valued specu- 
lation only when —as he expressed it in speaking of Schelling’s 
later philosophy — it took history for its point of departure, and 
kept constantly in view, as its main object, the understanding and 
interpretation of that which constitutes the inner essence of a his- 
tory. But his Christian realism and the love with which it inspired’ 
him for all the manifold shapings of Christian life would incline him 
to lean more strongly to the side of their historical: contemplation ; 
and so much the more, as it was precisely by this means of histor- 
ical contemplation and representation he might hope to satisfy the 
irresistible longing he felt within him to exert himself in behalf of 
practical religion and morality. But besides these there were 
_ other spiritual qualities which had special influence in leading him 
to choose for himself the historical path: an open and’ delicate 
sense for the peculiar and characteristic in individuals, in races of 
men, and in periods ; a power of quick mtuitive discernment; a 
strongly impelling spirit of inquiry, —a gift by which he was dis- 
tinguished from his earliest youth ; such a retentive memory for 
things and names as seemed to border on the miraculous; a sound 
and sober judgment, and a love which might be called innate, not 
only of truth itself, but of its simple, natural, and unsophisticated 
utterance. 

To the development and _ profitable employment of all the gifts 
thus belonging to Neander’s nature, or which were prepared by 
rich influences of divine grace within his heart, the fortunes of his 
life contributed in the most favorable manner.:> The Hamburg 
Johanneum secured to him a thoroughly learned, and, in Philology 
especially, a complete course of instruction 3 and:in the preceptor 
Gurlitt, spite of his essentially different way of thinking, which 
soon showed itself, he met with a paternal ‘counselor and practi- 
cally helpful friend. His companionship with nobly emulous fel- 
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low-students, among whom stood prominent Sieveking, Chamisso, 
and Neumann, called forth, just as he was passing from the years 
of boyhood to those of the young man, the higher aspirations of his 
soul ; and while it in a measure satisfied the deep feeling, in him 
early awakened, of the need of that close and intimate fellowship 
of minds which fructifies the life, it at the same time gave him a 
foretaste and a preparatory training for that social interchange of 
thoughts in which he was to be so bountiful a giver and receiver 
through the whole of his life. The University of Halle brought him 
under the powerfully stimulating, creative influence of Schleirma- 
cher, then in his prime ; and it was through his influence, more espe- 
cially, that he was led to renounce his original purpose of studying 
jurisprudence as a profession, and to devote himself to theology; that 
he was fired with an ardent zeal in the prosecution of this study ; 
in fact, that he was led to devote himself to the particular province 
of Church History, and to pursue his’ inquiries in the peculiar spirit 
which characterized his later labors in it. With the same fresh 
and stimulating food for thought he was not supplied, indeed, at 
Gottingen, whither, much against his will, he was compelled to go - 
after the shutting up of the University of Halle ; but it brought him, 
when he had now chosen Church History for his specialty, in con- 
tact with the first German church historian of the time, the vener- 
ble Planck, and in this man set before him a pattern of thorough 
learning united with the most excellent spirit. In Heidelberg, on 
the other hand, where Neander, after having passed a short candi- 
dateship at Hamburg, made his first experiment as a Docent, he 
found on all sides a glorious nature, refreshing to the spirits, and 
enjoyed a richer supply of intellectual stimulus, from such men as 
Daub, Creuzer, Schwarz, and others; and when, by his Essay on 
the Emperor Julian,—a production of great promise,—he sud- 
denly became known in wider circles, and, like Melancthon when 
transferred to Wittenberg, received, while he was yet scarcely past 
the age of youth, a call to the first learned institution of Protestant 
Germany, the place was found where, under wider relations, for 
his whole life he was in a condition to form himself for working 
on a larger scale ; to introduce, in companionship with the first theo- 
logians of the time, a new era of theological life ; and, in the centre 
of this distinguished circle, to become by his spoken word and his 
writings a teacher of Germany. 

On the mission thus plainly marked out for him by inward quali- 
ties and outward position, Neander entered with so single a pur- 
pose that his whole life went into it. He was one of the happy 
few who are never obliged to stand hesitating at the cross-ways of 
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different callings. His good angel distinetly pointed out to him 
the one right path, and into it he struck with the prompt decision 
of a most cheerful obedience. All the energy and all the time 
which God allotted to him were consecrated to the fulfillment of 
the great purpose of his life. Even the few hours of relaxation 
which he allowed himself, and that oftentimes only by constraint, 
meant nothing more for him than simply to get recruited for his 
work. From the outward world he had little need of secluding 
himself; his own nature had made him a recluse: and, bating the 
society of his most intimate friends, but especially of the young 
men his pupils, who always were so dear to him, he led, in the 
crowded throng of a city checkered with all the interests of the 
nineteenth century, the life of an ancient Benedictine. He would 
hardly allow himself to be broken off from his exercises by vacation 
excursions, into which, however, he was now and then beguiled by 
some artifice of affection; and even then he would not consent to 
lay wholly aside the folios or manuscripts, which he either took 
with him or hunted up by the way. It was with difficulty that even 
in his last sickness he could be restrained from going on with the 
continuation of his History of the Church. 

Neander’s labors were, of course, divided between his office as a 
teacher and his occupation as an author. In both of these spheres 
his efforts were directed to the same great object, as they proceeded 
from the same living principle ; and this was nothing other than to 
awaken, or to strengthen and confirm in others, by all the means 
and methods of a faithfully applied science, the life of Christian 
faith in which he himself stood firmly grounded. In laboring as a 
teacher he did this most directly and personally ; but in his labors 
also as an author, which, as regarded by Neander, were but a sup- 
plementary representative of the living, spoken word, he never for 
a moment lost out of view the great object to which his life was 
devoted. : 

The first thing, and nearest of all to his heart, was his office of 
Teacher. He was not of the class of teachers who neglect their 
immediate calling to secure success to themselves as authors. On 
the contrary, he devoted himself to it with the same conscientious 
diligence and care-as if it were the sole business of his life. 
Though constantly laboring under an unsettled state of health, he 
could never satisfy himself with a mere perfunctory observance of 
the prescribed or customary hours of instruction, but did in them 
the utmost which his strength would allow him to do. He more- 
over subjected himself in all cases to a most careful preparation for 
his lectures, which were always a free reproduction of the fresh and 
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living truth, just as it lay in his mind, and not the mere repetition 
of lectures written and delivered before, —a circumstance which, 
connected with the rich and solid matter which was constantly pre- 
sented to view, caused them to make the deeper impression, as 
bearing constant testimony to the triumphant power of the inner 
life over all the accidents of bodily infirmity and the hinderances 
thence resulting. But of still greater weight, by far, than all this 
was the noble temper in which Neander performed the office of a 
teacher, shown not by what he did merely, but by what he was for 
his pupils, even beyond the walls of the lecture-room. It was here 
that he exemplified, in its perfection and glory, that which Plato 
asks for in the heavenly, wing-producing Erdés, united with that 
seeking, helping, and saving love, of which the perfect type is to 
be found only in the gospel. 

Neander was the kindest of friends, nay rather a father, to the 
young men who were recommended to his care; his whole, full 
heart was theirs; his care extended to their whole life. His su- 
preme solicitude, indeed, was to guard them against everything 
low and vulgar, profane and immoral ; to enkindle in them a desire 
for the ideal, the eternal, good, as the true end of life ; to lead them 
first of all to Christ as the sole foundation of peace, and from this 
centre into the way of a healthy and vital theology. But, at the 
same time, he interested himself in inquiring, with the most deli- 
cate sympathy, into their outward condition and circumstances in 
~ life; and, wherever he could be of any use, proved to them a faith- 
ful helper and adviser. There was nothing which gave him greater 
pleasure than to come in contact with young men of frank and 
open dispositions, and who were susceptible of higher impressions ; 
and into what close ties of friendship and affection he could enter 
with such persons we have a signal proof, in the tribute which he 
paid to the memory of that youthful friend of his, so early removed, 
the highly gifted Hermann Rossel. It might easily happen that 
Neander, who, as some one has justly remarked, had a better 
knowledge of man than of men, and was always inclined to believe 
and hope the best of every one, would sometimes be deceived in 
relations of this kind, and led to expend his sympathies on unwor- 
thy objects; but there was, again, precisely in this artless simplicity 
of affection a peculiar and moving power of attraction, whereby, 
without specially intending it, nay, without saying much, but sim- 
ply letting the fullness of love in his heart flow quietly through his 
silent looks and deeds, he won for himself the confiding attachment 
of many a young man. Wherever he appeared, he was invariably 


greeted on all sides with marks of the sincerest respect and affec- 
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tion; and Rossel might justly salute him, as he did, as the ** most 
beloved of teachers.” His birthday was celebrated as a set an- 
nual festival by the young theologians of Berlin. At his death, no 
effort was spared by them to show, in a manner the most becoming, 
the last tokens of their respect; and the Meander-foundation still 
stands as a memorial of ‘that lovely disposition which so endeared 
him to the youth. Neander’s coming was to light up a fire in the 
souls of the young men ; and hardly any other theological teacher 
of our age has succeeded in doing it so effectually. 

But faithfully and lovingly as Neander pursued the duties of his 
calling in the academical circle, his eager desire to be useful would 
naturally prompt him to look beyond it. He felt that he was - 
called upon to act as the teacher of a much wider community, not 
in the theological world merely, but in the great field of the Church 
at large and among all its members, but the educated especially. 
It was to this end, for the most part, that his labors as an author 
were directed; and, here, the thought ever uppermost with him 
was, to minister, though without neglecting in the least the claims 
of science, to the truly edifying instruction of all Christians who 
were capable of receiving it. And in this, too, he met with un- 
precedented success. Other contemporary theologians have, in the 
field of stricter science, exercised a deeper and more creative influ- 
ence ; but in respect to compass and extent of animating, warmth 
imparting, edifying efficiency beyond the pale of the school; m 
respect to abundance of living fruits as the result of such efficiency, 
surely no man is to be compared with Neander. 

His activity as an author exhibits a progressive advancement 
from the more particular to the more general; from a narrower to a 
wider range of observation. First, the need of thorough inquiries 
in detail, as well as his own natural bent and inclination, which 
was to the concrete, the individual, and personal, led him to com- 
pose monographical essays; and it is generally known how much 
he accomplished in this narrower field, and on divers sides of it, by 
his works on Julian, and on the Gnostic systems; on St. Bernard, 
Chrysostom, and Tertullian ; how by these writings he exhibited a 
model of, and furnished a stimulus to, historical composition, and 
excited an interest in the thorough study of Church History which 
was attended with the most fruitful effects. Still, a mind so fitted 
by nature to work on a grand scale could not be fully satisfied 
with writing the histories of individual lives and of single events ; 
accordingly, he proceeded finally, after having first prepared the 
way by his work “*On Memorable Things in the History of Chris- 
tianity,”’ to the representation of the development of the life of the 
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church as a whole. But in proportion as he advanced from the 

individual to the universal, in the same proportion did his field of 

vision enlarge from the narrow circle of the school to the wider 

field of the church. His style also gradually changed from the 

erudite style of the scholar to that of a father of the church ; and 

pertinently was it said of him at his burial, that with him the last 
f the church fathers was consigned to the grave. 

The maturest fruit of Neander’s labors as an author is acknowl- 
edged, on all hands, to be his General History of the Church ; and 
of this work, especially, it is our business in this preface to speak 
more at large. This we shall do with special reference to two 
particular points: first, to the learning displayed in this work; 
secondly, to the spirit, and method of treating the subject, both as 
to matter and as to form. 

It must be owned that, as a product of learned investigation, 
Neander’s Church History possesses a strongly marked signifi- 
cancy ; and it may be well, in touching on this point, to say a 
word here respecting Neander considered as a man of learning 
generally. 

He was a man genuinely learned, in the largest acceptation of 
the word. For the most part he kept himself wholly aloof from 
the traffic and chaffer of the theological and ecclesiastical market- 
place, — stepping forth from his solitude only now and then, on 
weighty occasions, particularly when questions came up which 
concerned the preservation of the free and healthy development 
of science and of the church from all outward hinderances, for the 
purpose of giving a mild and earnest expression of his own convic- 
tions, which, on this very account, generally, indeed, produced an 
effect so much the more decisive and prophet-like. So, too, he 
held in contempt that excessive indulgence of a merely literary 
taste, about which even gifted minds often waste a great deal of 
their time and energies. On the contrary, he kept steadily in 
view his main purpose and problem, and, without turning to the 
right hand or to the left, strove with the unwearying concentration 
of all his mental powers to reach its solution. Within the domain 
of Church History, nothing lay too far remote for him; he looked 
upon the whole of the immeasurable field as' belonging to his 
province; but he knew also that a complete and reliable super- 
structure could only be erected on the foundation of particular 
facts, established by careful investigation ; and hence, without ever 
losing sight of the fabric as a whole, he was, at the same time, 
faithfully attentive to the minutest parts. In him was to be found 
that severe self-restriction to a single object, that healthful one- 
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sidedness, that quiet, untiring perseverance, whereby, alone, de- 
cided success in any science is to be won; and he proved also, by 
his own example, that moral, no less than intellectual, qualities go 
to form a truly great man of learning. 

One special characteristic, which proves that Neander was a 
genuinely learned man, was his habit of resorting directly to the 
right sources for his facts. He trusted to no other man’s eyes, but 
used his own. He would not suffer his sight to be dimmed or 
confused by looking through the colored medium of this or that 
particular system; but was determined to see things just as they 
were actually presented by their own nature. His spoken word 
produced on those who heard him, as his writings do to this day 
on readers, this prevailing impression: here speaks one who has 
seen on the spot the things which he reports to us, — one who does 
not offer us stagnant water, taken from secondary side-channels, 
and mixed with foreign matter, but pure draughts from the foun- 
tain-head itself. This character of originality and freshness, indi- 
cating a man who speaks not from hearsay, but from sight and ex- 
perience, is stamped upon everything that proceeded from Neander, 
and was the natural result of that full and thoroughly independent 
study of the sources, to which, with unflagging diligence, he de- 
voted himself. Neander was no great reader of modern produc- 
tions ; but to the study of the original authorities, particularly of the 
old church fathers and of the medieval writers,—a study more 
often recommended than pursued,—he applied himself with an 
earnestness and fidelity, such as had not been known for a long 
time before, and which could not fail to be followed with the hap- 
piest influence on the modern style generally of writing Church 
History. From these original authorities, which he examined crit- 
ically in general and in detail, and with an unbiased love of truth, 
Neander brought many new things to light, giving the highest 
value to his labors, simply as bestowed on the materials. But the 
work especially in which, more than in any other, the results of his 
investigations have been brought together and embodied must, 
on this account, prove to the students of Church History, for gene- 
rations to come, a mine of wealth, to which this progressive science 
will often have occasion to go back, whether for the purpose of 
refuting or of confirming. 

But great and highly valuable as the learning of Neander un- 
doubtedly was, yet, in estimating the qualities which constitute the 
essential and truly epoch-making superiority of his Church History, 
it was of minor account in comparison with the new spirit, which 
was once more introduced by him, and made to rule supreme in 
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this field of inquiry, —a spirit as decidedly and thoroughly Chris- 
tian, as it was in its honest faithfulness large-hearted and liberal, — 
a spirit equally opposed to the rationalistic and worldly way of think- 
ing, and to that tendency which would measure all the phenomena 
of Christianity merely by the standard of some particular ecclesias- 
tical or philosophical formula, such as might happen to be in vogue 
for the time being. 

In Neander’s method of treating Church History, everything 
proceeds from one and the same centre as the point of departure ; - 
and this is none other than the central point of Christianity itself, 
—the living Christ as the son of God and the son of man, the 
Redeemer of a sinful world, and the eternal kingly head of the 
church. From this vital centre of the whole, appropriated by him- 
self with a believing heart, Neander judges and appreciates all the 
historical phenomena. With him, Christianity is that divine prin- 
ciple of life, in the fullest sense divine, personally and actually 
brought down and implanted in humanity, for the redemption, 
regeneration, and renovation of individual men, of nations, and of 
the entire race, in the new and alone soul-saving way of faith, and 
of a faith laying hold on Christ and his righteousness ; but the 
church is God’s appointed organ for conveying these powers of 
redemption and sanctification, building itself on the same founda- 
tion of an inward faith which is the basis of Christianity itself. 
Regarding all events from this central position, Neander is 
thoroughly penetrated with an unshaken confidence in the triumph 
of the cause of Christ, as the cause of God himself in humanity ; 
yet he is none the less persuaded that Christianity must at all times 
be represented under a regular and orderly church organization. 
Nor does he lose sight of the fact, that the kingdom of God founded 
by Christ realizes itself after a human and historical manner ; that, 
in the process of this realization, that which is naturally and histor- 
ically given is not to be destroyed, but only to be renewed and 
sanctified ; nay, that with the human, the limited and the sinful 
also unavoidably find entrance into the Christian communion. He 
distinguishes therefore between Christianity itself, and its temporal, 
churchly, humanly individual features ; appreciating the whole of 
the rich manifoldness in the shapings of Christian life, as modified 
by the standard of different times, races, and individuals; but 
keeping a watchful eye also upon the disorderly movements and 
corruptions of the church; maintaining his stand everywhere, 
firmly and securely, in the one needful thing, so as to measure and 
astimate all appearances from thence, with a truly just, because a 
Christian, measure. 
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From this as the ground position, it is very easy to form a judg- 
ment of the peculiarities and of the advantages of Neander’s Church 
History in particular respects. 

The great object of the work is explained by the author himself, 
in his preface to the first volume. It is to exhibit the history of the 
Church of Christ, “as a living witness to the divine power of 
Christianity ; as a school of Christian experience, —a voice sound- 
ing through all the ages, of instruction, of doctrine, and of warning, 
for all who will give heed to it.”” In these words he directs atten- 
tion to the Christian, and, indeed, practically Christian, spirit, as the 
most characteristic feature of his labors in this field; and also gives 
us plainly enough to understand the sense in which he means this. 

Christianity, as regarded by him, is the power of God, not at its 
miraculous beginning merely, but in the whole sum and series of 
its effects; Christ is the kingly head of God’s kingdom, not merely 
by virtue of its historical foundation at a particular point of time, 
but by virtue of the continued manifestations of his governing, 
protecting, training, and correcting agency, through the entire 
progress of the development of the church. The church accord- 
ingly, as to its essence, presented ‘itself to him as the theatre of a 
continuous manifestation of divine powers ; as the peculiar province 
of the divine guidance and sifting of humanity ; and hence he also 
saw in its history a means of Christian instruction, edification, and 
warning, of inestimable value. But at the same time, and for the 
same reason, he saw that it could only just so far prove to be a 
means for such ends, as the spirit of Christian faith furnished the 
key for its interpretation, and the right standard of judgment ; and 
this qualification was one which Neander himself, by virtue of his 
whole personal character, unmistakably possessed in an eminent 
degree. In him, the scholar and the man were never separated, 
As a church historian he never, for a moment, ceased to be a 
believing Christian. Wholly a stranger to that cold objectivity, 
which, under the pretense of rising above all oppositions and party 
strifes, knows nothing of hatred and of love, but places just as 
little value upon thorough conviction, he showed that, even as a 
historian, he was full of the most hearty love of Christ’s cause, and 
of decided dislike and abhorrence of all the mighty agencies that 
fought against it; and his only standard for judging of characters 
and events was the Christian one, which he needed not to take 
up and apply as a measure furnished him from without, but which 
he carried within himself as a truly spiritual man, and therefore 
knew how to apply with no less inward certainty than seriousness 
of motive and considerate moderation. 
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The fact is well known, that just because Neander stood up 
firmly for the right of such a spirit of Christian faith, the right of a 
heartfelt experience and of the feelings, to have something to do 
with questions belonging to the province of theology in general, 
and of Church History in particular, he was assailed with certain 
opprobious epithets, such as the pious, the pectoral theologian ; and 
it was for the same reason, perhaps, that he was classed with the 
Pretists or Mystics. But it is also well known that, for himself, he 
felt not the slightest disturbance on that account. He was perfectly 
well aware, it is true, as was also Spener in his day, that a right 
temper of heart, and a life given up to the religious feelings, do not 
of themselves, and at once, make one a theologian ; and his views, 
at the farthest, never went so far as to allow the claims of science 
and learning, so sedulously cultivated by himself, to suffer the least 
abatement, —these being, in fact, the very qualifications by which 
the theologian is distinguished from the pious layman. But in 
allowing all this, it was still the firm conviction of his own mind, 
that a sound and vigorous theology is only born and nurtured on 
the lap of Christian piety; that the latter is the indispensable and 
prime condition of the former. In maintaining this, he fought on 
the same side and for the same good cause with the great theolo- 
gians of every age; and, confident of the goodness of the cause, he 
manfully and cheerfully bid defiance to all the reproaches which 
assailed him. ‘‘ Never need we be ashamed,”’ said he in one of his 
dedications, — ‘‘never need we be ashamed of the motto, Pectus 
est quod facit theologum. The shame falls back rather on those 
who ventured to ridicule it. They are judged by themselves. It 
was the watchword of those men who called Theology forth from 
the dead formulas of scholasticism to the living spirit of God’s word. 
So let this be our motto still, in despite of all the starveling or over- 
crammed Philistines, of all the foolish men, who wrap themselves 
up in the conceit of their own supereminent science, or who allow 
themselves to be dazzled by such vain and empty pretensions.” 

With this decidedly Christian standing-point, which was taken 
by Neander in his handling of the matter of Church History, an- 
other thing was inseparably connected. 

“The essence of Christianity,” he says in another dedication, 
‘‘ consists not so much in the revealing of a new speculative theory, 
or system of morals, as in the bestowment of a new divine life, 
adapted to penetrate, and to refine from its inmost centre, man’s 
entire nature, with all its powers and capacities ; and also to give a 
new direction to all human thought and action.” 

In thus apprehending Christianity as the creative force of a new 
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life, its significancy is recognized, not only for men as individuals, 
but in relation to the masses of the nations, and to the whole 
human race. It is the purpose and end of Christianity, as ex- 
pressed in the parable of the ‘“leaven,” gradually to penetrate, 
with reanimating power, the life of mankind; and to each several 
period and each several nationality is assigned its own special part 
in this world-renovating process. But the purpose which is thus 
aimed at as a whole would fail to have a real basis of support, if 
individual souls were not first renewed by the redeeming and 
sanctifying efficacy of the faith in Christ, and did not form central 
points and domestic hearths for the cherishing of the common life. 
Thus, in Christianity, the individual and the community of in- 
dividuals, the personal agent and the masses, go hand in hand; no 
“Christian community and no Christian state of the world without 
actually redeemed and regenerated Christians; but again, no truly 
Christian persons separated from all organic connection with the 
whole, and having no significancy whatever in relation to this 
whole. But Church History must everywhere direct attention to 
both, to the individual and personal, as well as to the connected 
development of the whole, carried on and accomplished by causes 
lying within itself; and only when, in the right way, in a spirit 
combining thoughtfulness with comprehension, it takes into view 
both these sides together, will it succeed in bringing the actual 
concrete life of the church into full exhibition, and avoid the 
danger of representing it either as a mere web-work of human sub- 
jectivities and arbitrary notions, or as a mere unwinding of a 
thread of general, abstract thoughts, disconnected from the indi- 
vidual life which alone gives them the fullness of their meaning. 

The comprehensive scope of Neander’s vision did in fact take in 
both these sides together; his eye never lost sight of either; and 
the rights of the two factors in their reciprocal action and reaction 
upon each other were by him sacredly regarded. 

In the first place, he possessed by nature a fine and delicate 
sense of the individual in character. He fully appreciated the 
significancy of personality in the great field of Christian life. He 
. adhered tenaciously to the correct point of view, that Christianity 
aims not to obliterate, but only to sanctify, natural peculiarities 
of character ; and in precisely this fact he found the most con- 
vincing evidence of its superiority and power; that, receiving into 
itself the whole divinely appointed diversity of minds, so unlike 
and unequal in intelligence and capacity, it unites them together 
in one organic whole of the body of Christ, into a cosmos in the 
highest spiritual sense of the word. This not only made him 
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tolerant to the diversities of individual stamp in the Christian life, 
but filled him with ‘delight in contemplating them ; and hence it 
was, that, with an eye ever intent on the essential thing of the 
Christian temper at bottom, he could with the same large-hearted 
love portray a Chrysostom and an Augustin, a Tertullian and a St. 
Bernard. It is in the same spirit that he appreciates peculiarities 
of different races and nations, and treats of the historical condition 
of the popular life with which Christianity has, at different periods, 
blended itself, forming the most heterogeneously modified combina- 
tions. In all these cases, Neander makes it plainly to appear, that 
he has not confined himself to the form of one particular period or 
race of men, but that, as becomes the genuine historian, he is able 
to distinguish and separate from each other the problems of 
different times and nations, and to appreciate everything in its 
place, in its special form, and according to its intrinsic worth. 

But, in so doing, he does not forget that everything personal and 
individual, everything belonging to a particular age or description 
of people, also stands in a grand, collective order of connection ; and 
that he only can comprehend in its full truth the history of the 
church, who has learned to view it as at the same time a pro- 
gressive development, which, under the guidance of a higher hand, 
moves onward, impelled by one central force at the starting-point, 
according to certain internal laws and causes. This mode of 
contemplating the subject was what he called the genetic ; and to 
this, in opposition as well to bare outward facts, as to purely intel- 
lectual construction, he attributed a peculiarly high value. 

Such a thing, of course, could never have occurred to a man of 
Neander’s intelligence and good sense, as to regard the history of 
the church as nothing better than a rude, chaotic mass of facts, and 
to content himself with a mere outward arrangement and classifi- 
eation of such facts. His thoughtful and shaping mind would 
necessarily look after the connecting links, would inquire into the 
why and the wherefore ; and whoever examines his Church History 
but cursorily will see at once that he not only did so, but did it im 
the most earnest spirit. He seized Christianity on its external side, 
in its connection with universal history, in its fundamental relations © 
to Paganism and to Judaism, in its central significancy in the middle 
place of the development of humanity. And on the internal side, 
he seeks in like manner to present clearly to view the unfolding 
of the Christian life itself, in its gradually progressive steps. But 
the important point here is not so much that he did so, as how he 
did it. 


It is well known that, even before the time of Neander, there 
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was such a thing as treating Church History in the light, and 
according to the method, of cause and effect; but it was, for the 
most part, a matter-of-fact sort of proceeding, a quite outward and 
mechanical method. Authors felt quite satisfied with explaining 
phenomena of the most important kind by attributing them to 
motives derived in reality from nothing but local and temporary 
relations, from the tempers or passions of the immediate agents, 
without the least perception of those inwardly impelling causes 
which dwell in the nature of Christianity and of the church itself, 
The whole course of church development resolved itself into what 
this or that individual chose to do or not to do, into accidents of 
time and place ; while the deeper and more substantial grounds of 
the facts failed of obtaining the slightest notice. To this super- 
ficial, or at the best, skillful psychological treatment of the facts, 
there came to be opposed, about the time when Neander had 
already entered upon the active period of his life, a totally different 
way of looking at the whole subject, namely, that way which, 
regarding the individual and the personal agent as but the sub- 
stratum, as that which in itself was wholly without importance, 
considered all historical development — hence, too, that of the 
church — as the movement, necessary in itself, of the conception 
through its several moments, as a logical process carried onward with 
necessity, and in which the ‘objective side barely and alone, — that 
is to say, whatever conceptual moment, whatever determination of 
thought, might happen to be contained in it, — was the thing of 
actual importance. 

Neither the former, that outward matter-of-fact method, nor the 
latter, this purely conceptual construction of history, based on 
pantheistic notions, could satisfy Neander. His profound sense and 
judgment shrunk in disgust from the one ; his quick sense for the 
living, the concrete, and real — his thoroughly Christian, theistic 
spirit — revolted against the other. He rejects most decidedly those 
‘“‘who look upon all history as the mere chance-play of man’s 
arbitrary will, and who would explain the greatest things by the 
most trivial causes ;”’ but then again, “the fanaticism of the philo- 
sophical conception,” and the tendency of those “ who thought 
themselves able to measure the development of the divine life in 
humanity, and the deepest things in the human mind and heart, 
with certain pitiful forms of conception to which everything must 
be made to adjust: itself,” — who “aimed at science and spirit by 
referring everything to the head,” — constantly found in him a 
sturdy, and, as he himself expresses it, ‘ unfashionable ” opponent. 

Christianity is undoubtedly, according to his own view, of the 
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-nature of an objective power, which enters indeed into the con- 
scious subject, the individual, as it also does into all kinds of 
historical relations; but which at the same time reaches much 
farther, and amidst all outward influences still continues to unfold 
itself according to its own laws and by virtue of its own indwelling 
energy. He too would recognize the history of the church as a 
process of development from within outwards, as the exhibition of 
an internal history ; and he would, in this sense, be necessarily led 
to attempt a construction of the same. But this construction, as 
attempted by him, could not be a purely conceptual construction ; 
and that for a reason quite independent of his respect for the 
personal and individual element; namely, for this reason, that 
Christianity itself was, to him, not a bare conception, but a new 
divine creation of life, —therefore a fact, which, precisely on 
account of its own peculiar nature, can be understood, indeed, by 
the human mind, whenever it has become a vital force within that 
mind, but which cannot be constructed @ priori out of thought it- 
self. Neander could not, consistently with the fundamental in- 
tuition which had its ground in his inmost being, start from ‘ the 
pure conception,” which in this case could be to him nothing but 
an empty and dead letter, and proceed to construct history as a 
fabric of thought, to which actual events must be adjusted, neatly 
or awkwardly, as the case might happen to be. He could start 
only from actual facts ; and, having ascertained and established 
these facts by thorough investigation, endeavor to comprehend 
them by reference to their internal grounds and their connection 
with each other; or, in other words, modestly to follow out the 
steps of the problem, which He who hath put the times and the 
seasons into his own power had previously laid down in history by 
facts, and so proposed for solution. 

With such a method of constructing history, thus proceeding 
from and calculated upon facts, Neander not only allowed to 
persons and individual agents— whom he regarded as the free, 
independent, and, in themselves, worthy organs and supporters of 
the higher general life — their just claims to respectful regard, but 
also recognized most fully the ethical character lying at the basis 
of Christianity. He knew that Christianity was a power constantly 
efficient in the work of man’s redemption and sanctification ; but 
he knew also the mighty power of sin: nor did he forget that the 
saving powers of Christianity were marshaled in battle array 
against a kingdom of evil; that they find their way to man’s heart 
only through conflicts and struggles which are unceasing ; and that, 
therefore, not only corruptions and relapses enter in at the same 
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time, but also mixtures are formed in.which Christian elements 
become strangely fused and blended with others which are foreign 
and anti-Christian. It was just here, then, that Neander gave 
practical proof of that perfect justice, that magnanimous equity, 
with which he was inspired by his no less serious than gentle 
Christian spirit. Nothing that bore the image of Christ, no matter 
in what shape it might happen to appear, was ignored by him. 
Nor did he permit himself to be so smitten by any particular form 
as to believe that into that form alone, to the exclusion of all others, 
had been poured the Christian spirit. Wherever he observed in a 
tendency of thinking or a direction of life any departure from the 
line of revealed truth, he did not withhold the severity of his judg- 
ment; but he, at the same time, took great pains to search out, even 
in false and perverse tendencies, whatever germs of truth might lie 
hidden in them, and especially to bring out to notice the better 
starting-points, whether in the circumstances of the times or in the 
sense of internal needs, out of which they had sprung. By pursu- 
ing this method, he did excellent service for the department of the 
history of doctrines, and particularly for the history of heresies; in 
the latter, in fact, pointing out for the first time the proper way of 
proceeding, —a way equally removed from a narrow-minded con- 
demnation, and an extravagant glorification, of the heretical spirit ; 
and which first begins with a thorough explanation of these phe- 
nomena, and a careful separation of the Christian from the unchris- 
tian elements in their composition. 

Through all this, however, Neander brings into active service 
his practical spirit in Church History. ‘That there is any oppo- 
sition,” he says, ‘ between an edifying and an instructive church 
history is what I shall never acknowledge.” History, according 
to his view of it, should not only satisfy the thirst for knowledge, 
but at the same time supply a stable foundation and a sure guide 
for the conduct of life. But Church History should especially per- 
form these offices within the Christian pale. It should confirm and 
cheer; enkindle and moderate; admonish and warn; in a word, 
perform in the right and the full sense, the work of edification. 
And this work, Neander’s Church History does perform, as no 
other one had done before it. But it does so, not by interspersing 
among the narrative parts practical reflections, and laying down 
rules of right living; but by the simple exhibition of the facts 
themselves, presented however in a Christian spirit: for these facts 
truly exhibited with the force and reality of life, have, in them- 
selvés even, an edifying power, — directly, when they announce 
the spirit of Christ in his church; indirectly, when they proceed 
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from the opposite spirit ; because, in the latter case, they at least 
stand before us as earnest monitors, to reprove or to warn us. 
But, next to the profoundly Christian mode of seizing the whole 
subject, that which above all secures to Neander’s Church History 
an influence promotive of true faith and piety, is his entering so 
carefully into minute details, describing with such hearty love 
the prominent Christian personages, and giving so many and 
such well chosen traits of character and words of life: for it is 
these personal and individual characteristics which will always 
prove to be the most quickening in their influence. But viewed 
on this particular side, the Church History of Neander has never, 
by any means, as yet been applied to the practical uses it is capable 
of. The field of Church History should be resorted toa great deal 
more than it commonly is by our practical clergy, for the striking 
examples with which it abounds of God’s method of guiding the 
church, for sketches drawn from the life of great Christian charac- 
ters, and for memorable acts and words which once explained with 
all the circumstances can never be forgotten. But it would be 
difficult to find a work more serviceable in all these respects than 
Neander’s. 

If we have thus far spoken only of the merits of this great work, 
we would not have it therefore to be understood that we hold it to 
be perfectly satisfactory and faultless. Everything human has its 
limits. Powers which work with the greatest force and efficiency 
are generally of that kind in which something partial and one-sided 
is very apt to manifest itself. Accordingly it is not to be denied 
that, owing to the fact of Neander’s strongly marked. individuality 
of character, several things have found admittance into his work 
which may justly be put down as faults, either in respect to form 
w to matter. } 

As regards the formal matter of authorship, Neander possessed 
no slight gifts in that way ; and among them were some which, 
judging from his habits in other things, one would hardly have 
expected to find in him. When he had once thought through the 
plan of a work, he was able, as I have been credibly informed, to 
state, nearly to a day and an hour, the space of time within which 
the printing of the proposed volume could be executed, and tell 
beforehand the number of sheets which the work would require. 
This he could do, because it was his constant practice to begin 
from a point of view which comprehended the whole matter, and 
the work to be produced stood displayed before his mind as an 
organic structure in which no minutest part was wanting. But 
while he possessed this exceedingly rare gift of being able to shape 
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and arrange beforehand the necessary parts of a whole work, we 
‘should be hardly warranted to say that everything in the execution 
corresponded strictly with the highest claims of the historical art. 
This applies especially to his language, taken in the largest sense. 
As it was with his oral, so we find it to be also with his written 
discourses: they possess the unmistakably good qualities of hearti- 
ness, fervor, and simplicity, and, in certain places, of a very peculiar 
and penetrative energy of soul. But the style, with all the agree- 
able breadth and expansion which naturally belongs to it, still 
labors under a certain heaviness and monotony, and we might 
often desire to see in it more compression, more movement, sharp-— 
ness of expression, and liveliness of coloring. 

But closely herewith connected was another thing which, though 
it belongs more especially to the material side of historical descrip- 
tion, should not here be passed without notice. If we sometimes 
miss sharpness and lively coloring in the style, this arises from the 
fact that the objects themselves had not been looked at and seized 
in the complete sharpness and distinctive features of their proper 
being. Neander was profoundly sensible to the individual and the 
personal in itself considered ; also to the differences of intellectual 
types generally and on the great scale; but he possessed in a less 
degree a discriminating sense for the characteristic traits in indi- 
viduals, and for all those fine shades which exhibit themselves in 
men and things as they actually exist. As he had, moreover, a 
strongly marked character of his own, and as everything of im- 
portance in life called forth either love or repugnance in his own 
feelings, and thus influenced his judgment, so in his contemplation 
of history, something of his own life was transferred, with or with- 
out his will, over to the objects which he contemplated: he saw 
them in his own light, and, if they attracted him, brought them 
into a certain relationship with his own being. This gave inward 
truth and glow to his style; but at the same time caused many of 
the sharp and rough points in the men and things he describes to 
be smoothed over, so that those things and persons, though well 
described as to their fundamental type, were not always so dis- 
tinctly and fully characterized in the smaller details as would have 
been desirable. To this, we may add the idealism, which we have 
several times alluded to already as forming an element of his con- 
stitutional nature. This feature betrays itself also in his way of 
treating history. He is inclined predominantly to the ideal side 
of the historical subject-matter. Hence it is the development 
especially of the internal life ; it is Christian piety in its diversified 
forms and shapings; it is the shining points of this piety in great 
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personages,— which engage the full sympathy of his heart. On the 
other hand, he appears to have possessed a peculiarity which was 
strongly marked also in his life, — much less tact for secular things ; 
for politics in its conflicts and implications with church matters ; for 
the church as an external institution, in the manifold shapings of 
its forms of constitution, government, and worship; and for many 
other things pertaining to the outward life and to the secular 
influences, even in the best sense, of the church upon the world, — 
for example, Christian art, with its great creations, which are 
altogether too slightly noticed by him. 

These defects we would neither seek to deny nor to conceal ; but 
we would take the liberty to suggest the following considerations 
in extenuation of them. Neander was a thoroughly plain, honest, 
unpretending man, who would never consent to appear to be any- 
thing other than he was. Hence also in the exhibition of his 
matter, in style and language, he avoided whatever was far- 
fetched and merely ornamental, preferring rather to be awkward 
than over-refined, to dispense with art altogether than to be 
artificial. And in just this uprightness and frankness he left his 
soul at full liberty — in subjection only to the spirit and word of 
God —to range at large in the selection and in the treatment of 
the matters presented before it. Had he preferences or repug- 
nancies? He expressed them most decidedly. Were there many 
things for which he had no special vocation or apitude ? He would 
never assume to appear as if he had it; nor would he speak of such 
things on the authority of others, where he had no experience or 
insight of his own. Now if the case was, that, being so constituted, 
he sometimes permitted himself, particularly in consequence of his 
strong leaning to the internal side of the life of the church, to 
become partial and one-sided, he is so far deserving of censure: 
but it is impossible to deny that this very thing gives a peculiar 
value to his work for the times we now live in.. Faith, and the 
inner life which flows from it, is, and must ever continue to be, the , 
principal thing in Christianity ; and to this, we evangelical Chris- 
tians, of all others, should immovably hold fast. The life of faith 
ought, indeed, to find at once its corresponding churchly form and 
order, and no intelligent theologian would be disposed to deny, that 
the outward shaping of the church, in all its relations, is an object 
deserving of the most constant and watchful care. But when we 
hear, in these our own days, from so many different quarters 
nothing but the ery: The church! The church! it is a comfort, 
sertainly, to know that. there is one work of Church History, the 
fruit of a mind richly furnished with fresh and living evangelical 
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knowledge, which expends the whole of its power in directing us 
—though it may be with a certain bias’ on one side — to the 
eternal, immutable foundation of all healthy church life, which 
must be found in the soul itself. And while it is true, that this 
work does, at the same time, bring against the separative, schis- 
matic spirit, which also prevails to so ruinous an extent through 
the church in these times, the testimony of a great fact to the 
honor of the evangelical spirit of love, everywhere insisting with 
force upon this, which has preserved union among true Christians 
at all times, we need not, against all this, make too much ado 
about a want of sharpness in drawing the lines of distinction 
between things that differ or things that stand opposed to each 
other; at any rate, not so much as to take away or greatly 
diminish the thankful pleasure of reading a church history which, 
beyond what any other one has ever yet done, proclaims the one 
thing which is alike needful for all. 

Being thus the offspring of a heart deeply penetrated with the 
spirit of evangelical faith and love, Neander’s Church History 
carries within itself the pledge of imperishable youth. It will out- 
last the temporary currents which seem to be setting against it. 
Neander predicted and hailed the dawn of a new Christian era. 
May his work contribute evermore to hasten the coming of that 
day; and may the blessing of the Lord accompany it, as it now 
goes forth to the world. 


CARLSRUHE, May, 1856. . 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


First of all, I would thankfully acknowledge the Divine goodness which has 
enabled me,—beyond any expectations I could have formed when, seventeen 
years ago, I commenced the publication of my Church History,— to prosecute the\ 
work so far, and also to recast the first volume of it in a better shape. The first 
edition having been disposed of within a year, a reimpression of the text and 
doubling the number of copies made it possible to defer the preparation of a new 
edition for so long a period. For this I am indebted to the prudent arrangement 
of my respected publisher; for had I undertaken to prepare a new edition at any 
earlier period, it would hardly have been in my power to carry forward the work 
so far as Lhave. Besides, owing to the long interval which has elapsed, I had be- 
come almost a stranger to this portion of it, in its original form; and hence the 
defects which demanded correction could not fail to appear to me the more 
glaring. Many of the corrections have been suggested by the remarks of friends 
and of enemies; and I trust I shall ever be glad to listen also to the latter, when 
the truth speaks through them. 

I must still hold fast to the same fundamental position in theology, and in the 
contemplation of history, which I held at the outset of my undertaking. I must 
strenuously defend it, over against, and in opposition to, the same main tendencies 
which I then had to combat. On many points, history, in the mean time, has 
already decided. Nothing will remain hidden: principles must unfold themselves, 
and bring out to the light the results which lie within them. When this has been 
done, all the shifts are in vain by which men would seek to reverse the decision 
of history, and repeat over again the old trick of deception. 

When, at the commencement of my labors, seventeen years ago, I dedicated my 
work to the friend who was about to leave me, WILHELM BoHMER,—a young man 
whom I looked upon as the representative of a whole class inspired with the same 
disposition ; who has since, as a man, maintained his standing among the learned 
theologians and teachers of the church, and with whom I have ever remained 
bound by the same fellowship of spirit, —I affixed to it the motto of our common 
theology, and of this exhibition of history: “ Pectus est, quod theologum facit.” 
We need not be ashamed of this maxim; shame rather to those who were bold 
enough to ridicule it. They have pronounced sentence on themselves. It was the 
watchword of those men who called forth theology from the dead forms of scholas- 
ticism to the living spirit of God’s word. So let this be our motto still, in despite 
of all starveling or over-crammed Philisters,—of all the foolish men who wrap 
‘hemselves in the conceit of their own superior science, or who allow themselves 
‘o be dazzled by such vain pretensions. 

The first division of this work, in its present altered shape, will occupy two 
volumes. The second volume, with the Divine permission, will soon follow the 
ai and I hope, also, the continuation of the whole work will no longer 


e delayed. 
A. NEANDER. 
BERLIN, JULY 11, 1842. 
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* The two volumes are embraced in the first volume of the present translation. 


DEDICATION OF THE SECOND VOLUME. 





TO MY BELOVED AND MUCH-HONORED FRIEND, 
DR. HEUBNER, 


SUPERINTENDENT-GENERAL AT WITTENBERG, 


THE THEOLOGUS NON GLORIZ SED CRUCIS. 


WHEN, last year, the noble festival was held in commemoration of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of your Theological Seminary, from which, during that space 
of time, so rich a blessing has flowed to the churches of this country, gladly 
would I have borne some part or other in honor of this occasion so interesting to 
my heart. It was not my happiness to enjoy that privilege. I now come after 
the feast, with a small offering, which assures you of my sincere love and respect. 
There is also a jubilee-festival in commemoration of our ancient friendship. It is 
now more than five and twenty years since it was my happiness to make your ac- 
quaintance, in the society of that man of God, who but a short time ago was called 
home from the midst of us, BARON von Korrwirz, a man whose memory thou- 
sands bless, — and from that time I have looked towards you as to a point of light 
amid the darkness of this worldly age. You will receive this tribute of my sincere 
esteem with indulgent good-will. If you find a good deal here, as in other writings 
of mine, which does not accord with your own views of doctrine, this, I am con- 
fident, cannot disturb your kind feelings. You understand how to make subordinate 
differences recede and give place to the higher fellowship grounded on that one 
foundation, which is Christ. You are a disciple of the true spirit of love and free- 
dom, which, so far from insisting that everything shall be cast in the same mould, 
maketh free. ' 

God grant that you may be spared yet many years, as a blessing to his church, 
which, in these times of encroaching darkness, needs such witnesses above all 
things else. With all my heart, yours, 


BERLIN, JUNE 28, 1848. A. NEANDER. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND VOLUME. 


Tue following is that part of the first book of my Church History which con- 
tains the history of doctrines. The active investigations which have been going 
on, during the few years past, in this department, gave occasion, here especially, 
for the correction or more ample proof of many things which I had advanced ; 
and I am rejoiced that the opportunity has been given me for making these im- 
provements. A tendency which aims at science and spirit by referring everything 
to the head, could, most assuredly, never find in me any thing but an unfashion- 
able opponent. 

In conclusion, I present my hearty thanks to my friend, HERMANN Rosset, for 
the patient and skilful care which he has bestowed on the correction of this volume, 
and in preparing the running-titles, and the indexes at the end. 

The two prefaces to the second and third volumes of the first edition, I leave 
out for want of room. The third volume was dedicated to the beloved man with 
whom, as a colleague, I have since had the pleasure of being permanently connect- 
ed, and was meant as a salutation of hearty love on the occasion of his then recent 
arrival on a visit to this city, in July 19th, 1827. ° é 

The guide to Church History, which I promised some time ago, will now beyond 
all doubt be prepared by a very dear young friend of mine, Hr. Lic. Jacosi, who 
has already made himself favorably known by his essay on Pelagius, and from 
whom the best which could be done may be expected. 


A. NEANDER. 
BERLIN, JUNE 23, 1843. 


DEDICATION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 


TO F. VON SCHELLING, THE PHILOSOPHER. 


As the first volume of my Church History is about to make its appearance in a 
better shape, I feel constrained to take this opportunity of presenting you a testi- 
mony of my sincere respect and love, and my hearty thanks for all the instruction 
and excitement to thought derived from what you have said, both publicly and in 
the intercourse of private life, and for all you have done, during your residence 
here, in the service of our common holy cause. When I dedicate a work of this 
character to a philosopher like you, I know that it is nothing foreign from your 
philosophy ; for that takes history for its point of departure, and would teach us to 
understand it according to its inward essence. In striving to apprehend the history 
of the-church, not as a mere juxtaposition of outward facts, but as a development 
proceeding from within, and presenting an image and reflex of internal history, I 
trust that I am serving a spirit which may claim some relationship to your philoso- 
phy, however feeble the powers with which it may be done. In what you publicly 
expressed respecting the stadia in the development of the Christian church, how 
much there was which struck in harmony with my own views! I might feel some 
hesitation in laying before a man of your classical attainments, such a master of 
form as well as of matter, a work of whose defects, when compared with the idea 
at its foundation, no one can be more conscious than its author. But I know, too, 
that fellowship of spirit and feeling will be accounted of more worth by you, than 
all else besides. cea j 

Trusting, then, that you will accept this offering in the same spirit with which 
it is presented, I conclude with the sincerest wishes that a gracious God may long 
preserve you in health, and the full enjoyment of your powers; that he would 
make you wholly our own, and long keep you in the midst of us, to awaken the 
tpwe rrepogdrwp in the minds of our beloved German youth; to exert your power- 
ful influence against all debasement and crippling of the intellect; to lead back 
those who are astray, from the unnatural and the distorted to a healthful simplicity ; 
to exhibit a pattern of right method and of true freedom in science; to testify 
of that which constitutes the goal and central point of all history; and—so far as 
it comes within the province of science —to prepare the way for that new, Chris- 
tian age of the world, whose dawn already greets us from afar; that, for such ends 
as these, He would prolong the evening of your life, and make it even more glori- 
ous than was its morning. t ; eet: 

These are the sincere and fervent wishes of him who calls himself, with his 


whole heart, Yours, A. NEANDER 
BERLIN, JULY 11, 1842. 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST. EDITION. 


To exhibit the history of the Church of Christ, as a living witness of the divine 
power of Christianity; as a school of Christian experience; a voice, sounding 
through the ages, of instruction, of doctrine, and of reproof, for all who are dis- 
posed to listen ; this, from the earliest period, has been the leading aim of my life 
and studies. At the same time, I was always impressed with the magnitude of the 
undertaking, and with the great difficulties which must attend it, if so conducted 
as to answer the demands of science and of the great practical want which I have 
mentioned ; for both of these are, in the present case, closely connected. Nothing 
but what can stand as truth before the scrutiny of genuine, unprejudiced science, 
—of.a science which does not see through the glass of a particular philosophical 
or dogmatic school, — can be profitable for instruction, doctrine, and reproof; and 
wherever a science relating to the things of God and their revelation and evolu- 
tion among mankind has not become, by mismanagement of human perversity, an 
insignificant caricature, or a lifeless skeleton, it must necessarily bear these fruits. 
Science and life are here designed to inter-penetrate each other, if life is not to 
be exposed to the manifold contradictions of error, and science to death and inanity. 

Although I certainly felt the inward call to such an undertaking, yet the sense 
of its weight and its responsibleness,— especially at the present time, which so 
much needs the historiam vite magistram, as a sure compass in the storm and tumult 
of events,—has continually deterred me from attempting to realize the favorite 
idea which so long floated before my mind. After several preliminary essays, 
on works connected with church history, I was led by various motives, personal 
and outward, to engage in a task which, if too: long delayed, might never be 
accomplished. 

The immediate outward occasion was, that my respected publisher invited me to , 
prepare for the press a new edition of my work on the Emperor Julian; and, at 
the same time, a more full and ample treatment of the subject, which in that work 
had been only a fragment. But, in setting about this task, I found that the book, 
according to the views which I then entertained, would have to take an entirely 
new shape, and, if it came to any thing, to be wrought into a far more comprehen- 
sive whole. ‘Thus was suggested to me the thought of publishing, in the first place, 
the history of the church in the three first centuries, as the starting point of a gen- 
eral Church History; and the encouragement received from my publisher con- 
firmed me in the plan. 

I here enter, then, upon the execution of this work, and present to the public 
the first great division of the history of the church during the three first centuries. 
The second division, if it please God, shall follow by the next Easter fair. The 
history of the Apostolic church as a whole, is, to my own mind, of so much impor- 
tance, that I could not prevail on myself to incorporate it immediately with the 
present history. Hence, in this work, I have simply presupposed it; and I reserve 
for a future opportunity the publication of it, as a separate work by itself. 

May He who is the fountain of all goodness and truth, attend the commence- 
ment of this work with His blessing, and grant me both the ability and the right 
disposition to prosecute it to the end. 

To conclude, I offer my hearty thanks to all the friends who have attended this 
work, in its transition through the press, with their kind assistance; and especially 
to my excellent friend, one of our promising young theologians, (soon afterwards 
removed to a better world), the theological student, Singer. To his assiduity and 
care, accompanied with no small labor in correcting the proofs, the appearance of 
this volume is greatly indebted. The indexes referring to the matter of the work, 
which, it is hoped, will contribute much to the reader’s convenience, are also due 
to the industry of this valued and beloved friend. 


A. NEANDER. 
BERLIN, OcTOBER 18, 1825. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


CONDITION OF THE WORLD, ROMAN, GREEK AND JEWISH, AT THE TIME OF THE FIRST 
APPEARANCE AND THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. 


It shall be our purpose to trace, from the small mustard-grain, 
through the course of the past centuries, lying open for our inspection, 
the growth of that mighty tree, which is destined to overshadow the 
earth, and under the branches of which all its people are to find a 
safe habitation. The history will show how a. little leaven, cast into 
the mass of humanity, has been gradually penetrating it. Looking back 
on the period of eighteen centuries, we would survey a process of de- 
velopment in which we ourselves are included; a process moving 
steadily onward, though not in a direct line, but through various wind- 
ings, yet in the end furthered by whatever has attempted to arrest its 
course ; a process having its issue in eternity, but constantly following 
the same laws, so that in the past, as it unfolds itself to our view, we 
may see the germ of the future, which is coming to meet us. But 
although the contemplation of history enables us to perceive the powers 
as they are prepared in their secret laboratories, and as they are ex- 
hibited in actual operation, yet in order to a right understanding of 
all this, it is pre-supposed that we have formed some just conception of 
that in its inward essence, which we would study in its manifestation 
and process of development. Our knowledge here falls into a neces- 
sary circle. ‘To understand history, it is supposed that we have some 
understanding of that which constitutes its working principle; but it 
is also history which furnishes us the proper test, by which to ascer- 
tain whether its principle has been rightly apprehended. Certainly, 
then, our understanding of the history of Christianity will depend on 
the conception we have formed to ourselves of Christianity itself. 

Now Christianity we regard not as a power that has sprung up out 
of the hidden depths of man’s nature, but as one which descended 
from above, because heaven opened itself for the rescue of revolted 
humanity ; a power which, as it is exalted above all that human nature 
can create out of its own resources, must impart to that nature a new 
life, and change it from its inmost centre. The great source of this 

ower is the person whose life its appearance exhibits to us,— Jesus of 
- Nazareth,—the Redeemer of mankind when alienated from God by 
sin. In the submission of faith to him, and the appropriation of the 
truth which he arenes consists the essence of Christ‘anity, and of 
VOL. I. 


2 RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY 


that fellowship of the divine life resulting from it, which we designate 
under the name of the church. Out of this springs the common con- 
sciousness, which unites all its members in one, however separated 
from one another by space or time. ‘The continuance of all those 
agencies, whereby Christianity has given a new turn to the life of our 
race, depends on our holding fast to this, its peculiar essence, to the 
same that has been the spring of these agencies from the beginning. 
To the Kingdom of God, which derived its origin from these influences 
in humanity, and which must ever continue to spring up afresh from the 
same, may be applied the remark of an ancient historian respecting 
the kingdoms of the world, that they will be preserved by the same 
means to which they were indebted for their foundation. ? 

But although Christianity can be understood only as something 
which is above nature and reason, something communicated to them 
from a higher source, yet it stands in necessary connection with the 
essence of these powers and with their mode of development, — other- 
wise, indeed, it could not be fitted to elevate them to any higher stage; 
otherwise, it would not operate on them at all. And such a connec- 
tion, considered by itself, we must presume to exist in the works of God, 
in the mutual and harmonious agreement of which is manifested the 
divine order of the universe. The connection of which we now speak 
consists in this; that what has by their Creator been implanted in the 
essence of human nature and reason, what has its ground in their idea 
and their destination, can attain to its full realization only by means of 
that higher principle, as we see it actually realized in Him who is its 
Source, and in: whom is expressed the original type and model, after 
which humanity has to strive. And accordingly, we see the evidence 
of this connection, whenever we observe how human nature and reason 
do, by virtue of this, their original capacity, actually strive, in their his- 
torical development, towards this higher principle, which needs to be 
communicated to them in order to their own completion ; and how, by 
the same capacity they are made receptive of this principle and conduct- 
ed onward till they yield to it, and become moulded by its influence. 
It is simply because such a connection exists, because in all cases 
where, through the historic preparation, the soil has been rendered suit- 
able for its reception, Christianity enters readily into all that is human, 
striving to assimilate it to its own nature, and to inter-penetrate it with 
its own power, that on a superficial view, it appears as if Christianity 
itself were only a product resulting from the combination of the 
different spiritual elements it had drawn together; and the opinion 
has found advocates, that it could thus be explained. So may it also 
become blended for a while with the impure elements, attracted by its 
influence, and in its manifestation assume a shape which wholly 
resembles them ; — till at length, by its own intrinsic power, it begins 
a process of purification, from which it issues forth refined and ennobled, 
even in its outward form. But this circumstance, again, might seem 
to furnish some hold for the opinion, as if all those impure elements, 


1 Imperium facile his artibus retinetur, quibus initio partum est. 
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which only attached themselves to Christianity in its outward mani- 
festation, sprang from its essence; while on the contrary, the real 
operation of its essence, as the process of development went on, was 
to separate and reject them. In the contemplation of history, as of 
nature, it is always in truth a very difficult *thing to avoid confounding 
accidental symptoms with more deep-seated agencies, — to distinguish 
clearly the true cause from what merely works on the surface.1 

If this holds good, so far as it concerns the relation of Christianity 
to the development of human nature generally, it will be found to 
apply with peculiar force to that great period which was chosen for 
the appearance of the Saviour of the world; and for the diffusion 
among mankind, from him, as the source, of those powers from above, 
which formed the commencement of that new creation, whose progres- 
sive work became thenceforth the final problem and the goal of history. 
It is, therefore, only from its historical connection with the previous 
development of that portion of mankind, among whom Christianity 
first appeared, that its effects can be rightly understood; and such a 
connected view of the subject is necessary, in order to clear the way 
of false explanations. ~ 

This connection is hinted at by the Apostle Paul, where he says 
that Christ appeared when the fulness of the time was come. For 
herein, certainly, it is implied, that the precise time when he appeared 
had some particular relation to his appearance ;— that the preparatory 
steps, through the previous development in the history of the nations, 
had been directed precisely to this point, and were destined to proceed 
just so far, in order to admit of this appearance — the goal and central 
point of all. It is true, this appearance stands in an altogether peculiar 
relation to the religion of the Hebrews, which was designed to prepare 
the way for it in an altogether peculiar sense. It is connected with 
this religion by the common element of a divine revelation, — the 
super-natural and supra-rational element ; by the common interest of 
‘Theism and the Theocracy ; as all revealed religion, the entire devel- 
opment of Theism and the Theocracy, points from the beginning 
towards one end; which being reached, every thing must be re- 
cognized as belonging to one organic whole, —a whole wherein all 
the principal momenta served to announce beforehand, and to prepare 
the way for, the end towards which they were tending as their last 
fulfilment and consummation. It is in this reference, Christ says of 
his relation to this religion, what he could not say after the same 
manner, of ltis relation to any other;—that he was not come to 
destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil; although it remains 
none the less true, that Christ stands in the relation of one, who came 
not to destroy but to fulfil, to all the truth at bottom in all religions, to 
the purely human element wherever it may be found. But still we 
must not confine ourselves here to the connection of the appearance 
of Christianity with Judaism alone. Judaism itself, as the revealed 
religion of Theism, can be understood in its true significance, only as 


1 We might apply here what the great kindred subject: "Apyn Ti Ovagépet kat mbo0r 
historian Polybius says on another, though diéornxev airiag kat mpopacewc. III. VE. & 
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contrasted with the Nature-religion of Paganism. Whilst on the one 
hand, the seed of divine truth out of which Christianity sprang, was 
communicated to reason by divine revelation; so on the other hand, 
reason unfolding itself from beneath, must seek, especially among 
that great historical people,‘the Greeks, how far it could singly, and by 
its own power, advance in the knowledge of divine things. To this, the 
Apostle Paul alludes, when he says, “God hath determined for all 
nations the times before appointed, and the bounds of their habitation, 
— how long they should continue, and how far they should extend their 
sway, — that they should seek the Lord, if haply they might feel after 
him and find him.”’ And so, too, when he says of. the times immediately 
preceding the revelation of the gospel, that the world, by its own wis- 
dom, sought to know God in his wisdom, but could not knowhim. As it 
had been intrusted to the Hebrews to preserve and transmit the heaven- 
derived element of the Theistic religion, so it was ordained that 
among the Greeks, all seeds of human culture should unfold themselves 
in beautiful harmony, to a complete and perfect whole; and then 
Christianity, taking up the opposition between the divine and the 
human, was to unite both in one, and show how it was necessary that 
both should co-operate to prepare for the appearance of itself and for 
the unfolding of what it contains. Origen had no hesitation in admit- 
ting, what Celsus the great antagonist of Christianity maintained, when 
he ascribed to the Greeks a peculiar adaptation of talents and fitness 
of position, which qualified them for applying human culture to the 
development and elaboration of those elements of divine knowledge 
they had received from other quarters, namely from the East.1 

Besides, among Pagans, the transient flashes of a deeply-seated con- 
sciousness of God, — the sporadic revelations of Him in whom we live 
and move and have our being, and who has not left himself without wit- 
ness among any people,—are too clear to be mistaken; the testimonia 
animee naturaliter christianze, as it is expressed by an ancient father, 
which pointed to Christianity. And while it was necessary that the 
influence of Judaism should penetrate into the heathen world, in order te 
prepare the way and open a point of communication for Christianity, so 
was it needful also, that the stern and repulsive stiffness of Judaism 
should be softened and expanded by the elements of Hellenic culture, 
in order to become recipient for what was new in the presentations of 
the Gospel. The three great historical nations had to contribute, each 
in its own peculiar way, to prepare the soil for the planting of Chris- 
tianity, — the Jews on the side of the religious element ;. the Greeks on 
the side of science and art; the Romans, as masters of the world, on 
the side of the political element. When the fulness of the time was 
arrived, and Christ appeared,——when the goal of history had thus 
been reached,— then it was, that through him, and by the power of 
the spirit that proceeded from him, —the might of Christianity, — all 
the threads, hitherto separated, of human development, were to be 
brought together and interwoven in one web. 


1 "Ort kpivat BeBardoacdat Kat doxhjeat escing in this opinion, says it serves pro- 
pos dpetiv Ta tro BapBapwv ebpedévta cisely for the vindication of Christianity 
dueivovéc eloty “EAAnvec. Origen, acqui- c. Cels. I. 2. 
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Now, how it was, that the different courses of development under 
revealed, and in natural religion, — under Judaism on the one hand, 
and Greek or Roman institutions on the other, — co-operated to prepare 
the way for Christianity, it is our present purpose more particularly to 
consider ; and we will first cast a glance at the religious state of the 
pagan world among the Greeks and Romans. 


State of the Pagan World among the Greeks and Romans. 


If, in the ancient world, a dark fatality seemed to reveal itself in the 
rise and fall of nations, an irresistible cycle to which all human great- 
ness was forced to submit, in this impression we may recognize the 
consciousness of a necessary law of development at that stage of the 
world. All national greatness depends on the tone of public feeling 
and manners ; and this again on the power of religion in the life of the 
people. But the popular religions of antiquity answered only for a 
certain stage of culture. When the nations, in the course of their 
progress, had passed beyond this, the necessary consequence was a 
dissevering of the spirit from the religious traditions. In the case of 
the more quiet and equable development of the Oriental mind, — so 
tenacious of the old, — the opposition between the mythic religion of 
the people, and the secret, theosophie doctrines of a priestly cast, who 
gave direction to the popular conscience, might exist for centuries 
without change. But among the more excitable nations of the West, 
intellectual culture, as soon as it attained to a certain degree of 
independence, must necessarily fall into collision with the mythic 
religion, handed down from the infancy of the people. The more 
widely diffused cultivation became, the more extensive grew this schism. 
Religion was deprived of its power, and the defection from this led 
at the same time to the depravation of morals. Thus the culture . 
which had no religious and moral ground of support, capable of with- 
standing every shock, and indestructible under all changes, — as soon 
as it was rent from its connection with the imner life that alone gives 
the vigor of health to all human concerns, — could only degenerate into 
false civilization and corruption. There was as yet no salt, to preserve 
the life of humanity from decomposing, or to restore it back again 
when passing to decomposition. 

As it was the Grecian mind,—freed in its development from the 
influence of tradition, — to which philosophy and every independent 
science under its form, owe their existence; so too it was among the 
Greeks, that the mighty schism first presented itself, between the 
human mind striving after its freedom, and the popular religion. As 
early as the fifth and fourth conturies before Christ, the arbitrary and 
heartless dialectic of the Sophists was directed against the might of 
holy tradition and morals. Plato already represents Socrates discours- 
ing against this rage for enlightenment, which he characterises as a 
“‘ boorish wisdom,” ! that put itself to the thankless task of tracing back 


1’Aypolkw Tivt cogia ypauevoc, is what natural and trivial. Pheedrus, p. 285, Plat 
he says of one of those enlighteners who ed. Bipont, Vol. X. 
were for explaining every thing into the 
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all mythical tales to some natural fact, neglecting meanwhile, what is 
most important and nearest to man, the knowledge of himself. And 
in the times immediately succeeding, appeared a certain Euemerus, 
from the school of Cyrene, who fancied that he had compassed the long 
sought object, and resolved the whole doctrine concerning the gods, 
into a history of nature. 

Among the Romans, religion was more closely interwoven than in 
the other ancient states, with politics. One gave life to the other. 
Here, more than elsewhere, the whole civil and domestic life was based 
on religious customs, which, by their connection with modesty of man- 
ners, presented a striking contrast with the more esthetic than moral 
element of the Grecian mythology, —a system which did not shrink 
from even entering into union with immorality.1_ The great historian 
Polybius has given a picture of Roman life, as it was a century and a 
half before Christ, while it yet retained its ancient simplicity. Judging 
by those maxims of the understanding, which, as a statesman, he was 
in the habit of applying to the affairs of the world, he believed that 
the trait of character, for which the Roman people had been commonly 
reproached, — the excessive superstition inwrought with their public and 
private life,-— was, in truth, the firmest pillar of the Roman state.? Con- 
templating religion in this outward way, he saw in it only a means, 
employed by the wisdom of law-givers, for trainmg and leading the 
multitude. It was his opinion, that were it even possible to form a 
state of wise men, such a procedure would, perhaps, be found un- 
necessary. But as a counterpoise to the power, which unruly passions 
and desires exercised over the excitable multitude, there was need of 
such means, in order to hold them in check by the dread of the invisi- 
ble, and by terrifying fictions.? From this power of religious faith, he 
accounted for the integrity and trustworthiness of the Roman magis- 
trates, with whom an oath was a pledge of fidelity, to be relied on with 
far more confidence than any number of other securities in the Grecian 
states. But while he praised the ancients, who, not without good rea- 
sons, had introduced among the multitude these opinions concerning the 
gods and the things of the lower world, he felt constrained to censure 
those of his own contemporaries, who were most unreasonably and in- 
considerately seeking to destroy these convictions. 4 

It would necessarily be the case, at the point occupied by the an- 
cient world, that in proportion as scientific culture came to be more 
generally diffused among the people, this opposition noticed by Polybius 
between the subjective conviction of individuals and the public state- 
religion, would become more strongly marked. ‘There were no means 
of creating a fellowship of religious interest on truthful grounds, 


1A difference between the Roman and 
Grecian religions, particularly noticed by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, a Greek writer 
of the Augustan age. See the well-known 
and remarkable passage in Archzol. Ro- 
man. I. II. ¢. 18. 
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between the cultivated class and the people. The wiser sort endeavor. 
ed to sustain the popular religion ; either because, like Polybius, they 
merely recognized in it a necessary means to political ends; or 
because, like philosophers of more depth, they regarded it as not 
barely the work of human caprice, but as belonging to a higher neces- 
sity ; as resting on a basis of truth, which could be brought near the 
consciousness of the multitude only under this human form; as the 
fragments of a tradition, transmitting the knowledge of divine things 
possessed in the earliest times, wherein all that was true and that 
claimed to be acknowledged as such also by the wise, ought to be dis- 
tinguished from the imperfect form.* With Polybius agrees Strabo the 
geographer, who wrote in the age of Augustus Cesar. “ The multi- 
tude of women, he observes, and the entire mass of the common people 
cannot be led to piety by the doctrines of philosophy ; for this purpose 
superstition also is necessary, which must call in the aid of myths and 
tales of wonder.” Having adduced some examples from the Grecian 
mythology, he adds, “such things the founders of states employed as 
bug-bears to awe childish people.” These myths, as it seemed to him, 
- were required not only for children, but no less for the ignorant and 
uneducated, who are no better than children; and so too for those 
whose education is imperfect, for in their case too, reason has not as yet 
acquired strength enough to throw off the habits they have brought 
with them from the years of childhood.” 

In the latter times of the Roman republic, when the ancient simpli- 
city of manners was fast disappearing before the advance of culture, 
this opposition, which had for a long time existed among the Greeks, 
between the religion of thinking men and the state-religion, or the 
popular faith, began to prevail more generally in proportion to the 
influence of the Grecian philosophy. Thus the learned Roman 
antiquarian, Varro, who lived about the time of our Saviour’s birth, 
distinguished three kinds of theology ; the poetic or mythical, the civil, 
and the natural; the last being the one which belongs to the whole 
world, and in which the wise are agreed. ‘The theologia civilis, in its 
relation to truth, seemed to him to he half way between mythology 
and philosophical religion. Seneca said in his tract ‘‘ against. super- 
stition,” “the whole of that vulgar crowd of gods, which for ages 
past a Protean superstition has been accumulating, we shall worship in 


180 Aristotle; who says, “It has been 
handed down, in a mythical form, from the 
earliest times to posterity, that there are 
gods, and that the divine (the Deity) com- 
passes entire nature. All besides this, has 
been added, after the mythical style, for the 
purpose of persuading the multitude, and 
for the interest of the laws and the advan- 
tage of the state. Thus men have given 
to the gods human forms, and have even 
represented them under the figure of other 
beings, in the train of which fictions fol- 
lowed many more of the like sort. But if 
we separate from all this the original prin- 
ciple, and consider it alone, namely, that 
the first essences are gods, we shall find, 


that this has been divinely said; and since 
it is probable that philosophy and the arts 
have been several times. —so far as that is 
possible, —found and lost, such doctrines 
may have been preserved to our times, as the 
remains of ancient wisdom.” Metaphys. x. 8. 

2Tn Strabo Geograph. 1. I. c. 2. 
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this sense, viz. that we ever remember the worship we pay them is due 
rather to good manners, than to their own worth. All such rites the 
sage will observe, because they are commanded by the laws, not because 
they are pleasing to the gods.” So Cotta, whom Cicero introduces as 
the Academician, in ‘the third book of his work, ‘ De natura Deorum,” 
knows how to distinguish, in his own person, the two different positions 
of the pontifex and the philosopher. But not every one had the wis- 
dom, which could hold these two positions distinctly apart, and keep 
them from destroying, where they had nothing better to substitute in 
place of what they destroyed. The inner disunion was at length 
no longer to be concealed even from those who were no philosophers. 
When with the increase of luxury, a superficial cultivation came to be 
more widely spread among the Romans, and the ancient simplicity of 
manners gradually disappeared; when the old civic virtue, and the old . 
constitution and freedom sank away, and were succeeded by every species 
of moral depravation, and by servitude; then was the tie also broken, 
whereby the old religion of the state had been thus far preserved in 
the life of the people. Those among the philosophical systems of the 
Greeks, which most completely harmonized with a worldly, thoughtless. 
spirit, destitute of all susceptibility for the godlike ; those which made 
pleasure man’s highest end, or which led to doubt of all objective 
truth, — Epicureanism, as represented, for example, by a Lucretius, and 
scepticism, — found currency on all sides; and although the systems 
themselves were seldom studied, yet the great mass of halfeducated 
men, became familiar with their results. Individuals appeared, who, 
like Lucian, pointed the shafts of their wit against the existing religions, 
and the superstitions of the people. In the religious systems of the 
several nations that had been brought in contact with one another by the 
Roman empire, as well as in the doctrines of the philosophical schools, 
men saw nothing but the strife of opinions, without any criterion of 
truth. Pilate’s question, “ what is truth?” conveying a sneer at all 
enthusiasm about such a matter, represented the prevailing tone of 
mind of many a noble Roman. 

They, who without any deep sense of religious need, were yet un- 
able to make up their minds to a total denial of religion, endeavored to 
content themselves with that dead abstraction, which is usually left 
behind, as something to retire to from the living forms of religion, 
when these are on the point of expiring, —a certain species of  - 
Deism, — a way of thinking that does not indeed absolutely deny the ° 
existence of a Deity, but yet places him at the utmost possible dis- 
tance, in the back-ground of his works. An idle deity is all that is 
wanted; not one everywhere active — whose agency pervades the 
whole life of things. He who to satisfy his religious wants requires 
anything beyond this meagre abstraction, he who would know anything 
more respecting man’s relation to a higher world appears already, to 
men of this way of thinking, a fanatic or a fool. The inquiries that 
suggest themselves under the feeling of a more profound religious 
need, are to such minds unintelligible; for they are strangers to the 
feeling itself. In the notions entertained by the many, concerning the 
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anger of the gods, and the punishments of the lower world, they see 
nothing but superstition, without recognizing in them a fundamental 
truth, namely, the undeniable need, which leads men into various de- 
lusions, only when misunderstood. But, by minds of this stamp, the 
whule is ridiculed alike, as mere dreams and fancies of limited man, 
who transfers all his own passions over to his gods. As a representa 
tive of this class, we may take that satirical castigator of manners in 
the age of the Antonines, Lucian, who characterizes himself as the 
hater of lies, cheats and charlatanry.! And Justin Martyr observes 
of the philosophers in his time, “ that the greater part of them bestow 
no thought on the questions, whether there is one God, or whether 
there are many gods, whether there is a providence, or no providence ; 
as if knowledge of these matters. were of no importance to our well- 
being. ‘* They rather seek,” says he, ‘to convince us also, that the 
divinity extends his care to the great whole, and to the several kinds, 
but not to me and to you, not to men as individuals. Hence it is 
useless to pray to him; for everything occurs according to the un- 
changeable laws of an endless cycle.”? 

From the wreck of religion, many sought to rescue the faith in one 
divine primal essence, which they found it difficult, however, to dis- 
tinguish from the world; and the simple spiritual worship of this, 
appeared to them the original truth, lying at the foundation of the 
whole fabric of superstition in the popular religions. It was Varro’s 
opinion, that the only thing true in religion was the idea of a rational 
soul of the world, by which all things are moved and governed.? He 
traces the origin of superstition and unbelief to the introduction of 
idols, which he contends were unknown to the earliest religion of the 
Romans.‘ “If images had not been introduced,” says he, “the gods 
would have been worshipped in a,more chaste and simple manner ;’’® 
and he appeals, furthermore, to the example of the Jews. So Strabo 
informs us what he himself considered to be the original truth in reli- 
gion, where he describes Moses as a religious reformer, who established 
the simple spiritual worship of a Supreme Being, in opposition to the idol 
and image worship of all other nations; “and this one Supreme 
Essence,” says he, “‘is what embraces us all, water and land, — what 
we call the heavens, the world, the nature of things. This Highest 
Being should be worshipped without any visible image, in sacred 
groves. In such retreats, the devout should lay themselves down to 
sleep, and expect signs from God in dreams.”” But this simple nature- 
worship, Strabo supposes, became afterwards, as well among the Jews 
as everywhere else, corrupted by superstition and thirst for power. ® 
We should mention here, also, that eclectic philosopher of the Cynic 


1 Mucadatéy elys kat prcoyéng Kat ptco- 8 Anima mota ac ratione mundum gub- 
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tribe, Demonax of the isle of Cyprus, who, at the beginning of the 
‘second century, resided in Athens, where he lived near to the age of 
a hundred years, universally respected for his simple life, full of kind- 
ness and charity to all. He was the representative of a sober, 
practical bent of mind, striving after nothing beyond the purely human, 
which, while it discarded whatever savored of superstition and fanati- 
cism, checked all inquiry also about super-terrestrial things. He made 
no offerings, because the gods needed none. He had no desire to be 
initiated into the mysteries, for he thought, “if they were bad, they 
ought to be divulged, to keep men away from them, and if they were 
good, they should be communicated to all, from love to mankind.” 
When a show of gladiators was about to be exhibited in Athens, he 
presented himself before the assembled people, and told them they 
should pass no such decree, until they had first removed away the altar 
of pity (edeos). That equanimity which renders man independent of 
outward things and truly free, which makes him fear nothing and hope 
for nothing, he considered the loftiest attainment. When asked 
whether he thought the soul to be immortal, his answer was, “ Yes, 
but in the sense in which all things are immortal.” 1 

The elder Pliny, while absorbed in the contemplation of nature, is 
lost in admiration of an immeasurable creative spirit, beyond all 
human comprehension, manifesting himself in his works. But his 
admiration of this exalted spirit of the universe, serves only to awaken, 
in tenfold strength, the depressing sense of the narrowness and vanity 
of man’s existence. He saw nothing to fill up the chasm betwixt 
feeble man and that unknown, all-transcending spirit. Polytheism ap- 
peared to him an invention of human weakness. Since men were 
incapable of grasping and retaining the whole conception of perfect 
being, they separated it into many parts. They formed for themselves 
divers ideals as objects of worship; éach making himself a god, suited 
to his own peculiar wants. “All religion is the offspring of necessity, 
weakness and fear. What God is,—if in truth he be anything 
distinct from the world, —it is beyond the compass of man’s under- 
standing to know. But it is a foolish delusion, which has sprung from 
human weakness and human pride, to imagine that such an infinite 
spirit would concern himself with the petty affairs of men.? It is diffi. 
cult to say, whether it might not be better for men to be wholly without 
religion, than to have one of this kind, which is a reproach to its object. 


1 See the account of his life, by Lucian. 
This remarkable bent of Demonax, so ex- 
clusively practical, moral and razionalistic, 
so decided in its renunciation of all higher 
knowledge, so ready to spurn, as fanaticism, 
all speculative or religious interest about 
any other world besides or above the pres- 
ent, is illustrated by several other of his 
sentences, preserved in the collection of 
Johannes Stobaeus. Thus, when asked if 
the world was animated, or of a spherical 
shape, he replied, “You busy yourselves 
impertinently about the nature of the world, 
' but of the disorder in your own nature you 


do not think.” The play on the words is 
not translatable into English. ‘Yyei¢ sep? 
Hey Tod Koowov modurpaypoveire, epi 2 
THe éavTdv akooplac od dpovTivere. Stobaei 
Ecloge 1. I. c. I. 11, ed. Heeren, P. II. p. 10. 
Two other sentences are contained in the 
Anthology of Stobaeus on the yrad ceav- 
Tov and on dmepowia, and in Orelli’s Col- 
lection of the Gnomographi graeci. 

2 Plin. hist. nat. 1. II. ¢. 4, et seq.; 1. VIL. 
c.1. Irridendum vero, agere curam rerum 
humanarum illud, quidquid est summum. 
Anne tam tristi atque multiplici ministeria 
non pollui credamus dubitemusye 2 
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The vanity of man, and his insatiable longing after existence, have 
led him algo to dream of a life after death. A being full of contradic- 
tions, he is the most wretched of creatures; since the other creatures 
have no wants transcending the bounds of their nature. Man is full 
of desires and wants, that reach to infinity, and can never be satisfied. 
His nature is a lie,— uniting the greatest poverty with the greatest 
pride. Among these so great evils, the best thing God has bestowed 
on man, is the power to take his own life.” Sadness, mixed with a 
cold resignation, is the prevailing tone that runs through Pliny’s re- 
markable work. It was in the same temper, he proceeded to encounter 
the flames of Vesuvius, for the purpose of exploring their effects. 

But as the history of this and of every age witnesses, there is a 
religious need clinging to man’s nature, and not to be denied; a need 
of recognizing something above nature, and of fellowship with the 
same,— which only asserts itself with the more force, the longer it is re- 
pressed. The predominance of that worldly bent of mind, which will 
acknowledge nothing above nature, does but call forth, in the end, a 
stronger reaction of the longing after the supernatural; the domin- 
ion of an all-denying unbelief excites a more intense desire to be able 
to believe. And the experience itself, which follows in the train of un- 
belief, contributes to bring about this result. The times in which 
unbelief has prevailed, are, as history teaches, uniformly times of 
earthly calamity ; for the moral depravation which accompanies unbe- 
lief, necessarily destroys, also, the foundation of all earthly prosperity. 
Thus the time of the diffusion of unbelief in the Roman state, was 
also the time which saw the destruction of civil liberty, and the time 
of public suffering, under the rule of merciless despots. And the out- 
ward distress awakened a sense of the inward; men were led to regard 
their estrangement from the gods and from heaven, as a principal cause 
of the public decay and misery. Many felt themselves constrained to 
compare these times of public misfortune with the flourishing period of 
the Roman republic, and believed this melancholy change ought to 
- be ascribed particularly to the decline of the religio Romana, once so 
scrupulously observed. In the gods, now cast off or neglected, they saw 
the authors and protectors of the Roman empire. They observed the 
mutual strife of the philosophical systems, which, promising truth, did 
but multiply uncertainty and doubt. All this excited in them the 
longing after some external authority, which might serve as a stay for 
religious conviction; and they resorted back to the religion of their 
more fortunate ancestors, who, under the influence of that religion, 
found themselves so happy in the freedom from all doubt. That old 
religion appeared to them, like the days of the past, in a transfigured 
light. Such was the tone of feeling which set in to oppose, first the 
prevailing infidelity, afterwards, Christianity. 

Thus the pagan Cwcilius, in the apologetic dialogue of Minucius 
Felix, first describes the strife and uncertainty in the systems of hu- 
man philosophy ; shows what small reliance can be placed on human 
things generally ; and points to the doubts in a providence, which sug: 
gest themselves when we observe the misfortunes of the virtuous, and 
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the prosperity of the wicked. He then goes on to say, “ How much 
nobler and better is it, then, to receive just what our fathers have 
taught us, as a sufficient guide to truth? To worship the gods which we 
have been instructed by our fathers to reverence, even before we could 
have any true knowledge of them? To allow ourselves, in regard to 
the divinities, no license of private judgment,— but to believe our 
ancestors, who, in the infancy of mankind, near the birth of the world, 
were even considered worthy of having the gods for their friends or 
for their kings ?”’ 

The need of some union with heaven, from which men felt they 
were estranged, the dissatisfaction with a cold, melancholy present, 
procured a more ready belief for those accounts, in the mythical 
legends, of a golden age, wherein gods and men lived in intimate fel- 
lowship together. Ardent spirits looked back to those times, with a 
sort of earnest craving, —a craving after the past, that pointed to the 
future. Thus Pausanias! endeavors to defend old mythical traditions 
against the infidelity of his contemporaries ; accounting for the latter, 
partly from the fact, that the true had been rendered suspicious by 
being mixed in with the false, and in part from the fact, that men had 
grown accustomed to apply a standard, suiting the present times only, 
to that more glorious period of wonders. Of those former days he 
says, “‘ The men who lived then, were, on account of their uprightness 
and piety, admitted as guests and even table companions of the gods; 
for their good actions, the gods openly bestowed honors on them, and 
for their bad, openly manifested displeasure. It was then, also, that 
men themselves became gods, and continue to enjoy this honor.” But 
of his own time, he says, “ At the present day, when wickedness has 
reached its highest pitch, and extended itself through all the country 
and in every town, such an incident no longer occurs, as that of a man 
becoming a god, except merely in name, and through flattery to power 
(the apotheosis of the emperors; and the anger of the gods awaits 
transgressors at a remote period, and after they are gone from this 
world.” Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who, a few years before the ~ 
birth of Christ, wrote on the old Roman history, relates the story of a 
vestal virgin, whose innocence, after she had been falsely accused, was 
miraculously brought to light. Upon this, he remarks, “ The followers 
of atheistic philosophies, — if philosophies they may be called, which 
scoff at all appearances of the gods, that are said to have occurred 
among the Greeks or Barbarians, — would make themselves quite merry 
with these accounts, attributing them to human exaggeration ; as if no 
one of the gods ever concerned himself about a man, whoever he might 
be ; but he who is not disposed to deny altogether the care of the gods 
for men, but believes they regard the good with complacency and the bad 
with displeasure, will look upon these appearances as not incredible.” 2 

The artificial faith in an old religion that had outlived itself, must, 
on this very account, become fanatical, be united with passion, in place 
of natural conviction. Hence, the violence by which the continually 


1 In his Description of Greece. See Ar- 2 Antiq. Roman. II. 68 
cadica, or l, VII. ¢, II. § 2. 
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waning course of Paganism was sought to be maintained against the 
onward advance of Christianity. Although the Romans, accustomed 
to hold firm to their old traditional forms, and national peculiarities, 
were singularly averse to foreign modes of worship, yet this funda- 
mental trait in the old Roman character had, with many, already become 
obliterated. The ancient religion of Rome had lost its power over 
their minds, and they were inclined, therefore, to seek a prop for their 
religious faith in foreign modes of worship. Ceremonies that wore 
an air of enigma and mystery; strange-sounding magical formulas in 
some barbarous tongue ; whereby, as Plutarch remarks, the national 
dignity of devoutness -yas put to the blush," found readiest admittance. 
Men were looking, as usual, for some peculiar superna‘ural power in 
that which they did not understand, and which was incapable of being 
understood. =~ 

Hence, the artificial faith was pressed more closely to assume the 
shape of superstition. Unbelief, against which an undeniable need of 
man’s nature asserted its force, called forth superstition, — since 
these two distempered conditions of the spiritual life are but opposite 
symptoms of the same fundamental evil, and one of them, therefore, 
passes easily over to the other. It is the worldly tone of the inner life, 
which either suppresses religious feeling entirely, and then turns to 
unbelief ; or, mixing itself up with that feeling, gives to it an interpre- 
tation of its own, and thus turns to superstition. The desperation of 
unbelief surrenders the troubled conscience a prey to superstition ; and 
the irrationality of superstition makes religion suspected by the thought- 
ful mind. Such an opposition we find presenting itself, whenever we 
contemplate this period, under various forms. A man who was not in 
the habit, like Lucian, of ridiculing the absurd extravagances of su- 
perstition, but who was made sad in contemplating such cases of the denial 
or misapprehension of the Godlike, — the wise and devout Plutarch, — 
in a beautiful work of his, where he describes this opposition, as it ex- 
isted in his own time,? presents us a picture from the life, of such 
caricatures of religion. ‘+ Every little evil is magnified to the super- 
stitious man, by the scaring spectres of his anxiety. He looks on 
himself as a man whom the gods hate and pursue with their anger. A 
far worse lot is before him; he dares employ no means for averting or 
curing the evil, lest he be found fighting against the gods. ‘The phy- 
sician, the consoling friend, are driven away. Leave me, — says the 
wretched man, — me, the impious, the accursed, hated of the gods, to 
suffer my punishment. He sits out of doors, wrapped in sackcloth or 
in filthy rags; ever and anon he rolls himself, naked, in the dirt, con- 
fessing aloud this and that sin,” —and the nature of these sins is 
truly characteristic !—‘‘he has eaten or drunk something wrong,* — 
he has gone some way or other, which was not allowed him by the 
divinity. ‘The festivals in honor of the gods give no pleasure to the 


1 Ardmore bvéuaor Kad ppuact BapBapt- 7 The tract Tlept devordarpoviac Kat dded- 
soic¢ KaTacoxovely Kal mapavouety To. Selov THTOC. 
kat matplov asiupa TIS evocBeiac. De su- 3 Cap. 7. 
perst. c. 33. 4 Comp. Coloss. 2, 16. 
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superstitious,’ but fill him rather with fear and affright. He proves the 
saying of Pythagoras false in his own case, — that we are happiest when 
we approach the gods, —for it is just then he is most wretched. Temples 
and altars are places of refuge for the persecuted ; but where all others 
find deliverance from their fears, there the superstitious man fears and 
trembles most. Asleep? or awake, he is haunted alike by the spectres 
of his anxiety. Awake, he makes no use of his reason; and asleep, 
he finds no deliverance from what disturbs him. His reason always 
slumbers; his fears are always awake. Nowhere can he find an 
escape from his imaginary terrors.” The contradictions involved in 
superstition are thus described: “These men fear the gods, and fly to 
them for succor. They flatter them, and insult them. They pray to 
them, and complain of them.” ‘The offensive phrases and gesticula- 
tions, the forms of selfabasement, — so repulsive to the’antique feeling 
of freedom, —into which the slavish spirit of superstition fell, were 
peculiarly revolting to the Greek and Roman sense of propriety. 

In the work above cited, Plutarch thus judges respecting the mu- 
tual relation of superstition and unbelief:# “ The infidel has no belief 
in the gods ; the superstitious man would fain disbelieve, but believes 
against his will, for he fears to do otherwise. Yet as Tantalus wearies 
himself to escape the stone that hangs over him, so the superstitious 
man would gladly rid himself of the fear which is no trifling burden to 
him; and he is inclined to praise the unbeliever’s state of mind, as 
freedom. But now the unbeliever has nothing of superstition in him ; 
while, on the other hand, the superstitious man is an unbeliever by in- 
chnation, but only too weak to think of the gods as he would be glad 
to do.° The unbeliever contributes nothing at all towards producing 
superstition; but the superstitious have, from the beginning, given 
existence to unbelief, and furnish it, when it exists already, an appa- 
rent ground of justification.”’ ® 

Manifestly, Plutarch has taken here but a very partial view of the 
religious phenomena of his times, — a natural mistake for one living in 
the midst of those phenomena, and who is biased in his judgment by 
immediate impressions. It seems evident, from what has been already 
said, that the same cause which produces superstition, lies also at the 
root of unbelief; and that unbelief, therefore, may easily change into 
superstition, as well as superstition into unbelief. Indeed, it was 
precisely the latter, which, in this period of history, had called forth 
the former. Plutarch, moreover, has looked at these opposite tenden- 
cies, in a way too general and abstract ; he did not observe and take 
into his account, those manifold gradations and transitions, which he 
might have discerned in his own times, in the mutual relation of unbe- 
lief and superstition to each other. If there was a Superstition, at 


1 Cap. 9. 2 Cap. 3. into unbelief ;— the different turn which is 
3 Cap. 5. * Cap. 11. taken in the natural course of their devel- 
5 In like manner, Plutarch says, in anoth- opment by the doVevéor kat dxdxotc on the 
er place, that by the prevailing false notions one hand, and the devvorépote at Spacvé. 
of the gods, the weaker and more simple occ, on the other. De Iside et Osiride, c. 7) 
natures were led into a superstition without 6 Cap. 12. 
bounds; the more acute and bolder spirits, 
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that time, leagued with immorality, having its root in unbelief, —but an 
unbelief restrained by fear,— yet we find, too, in the case of some who 
were really striving after moral worth, various modifications of super- 
stition, grounded at bottom in the need, — though not understood, and 
even misunderstood,— of believing; the need of atonement, from 
the deep-felt disunion in their nature. It was only necessary that, to 
such need, the satisfaction, unconsciously sought, should be furnished, 
in order to lead it from superstition to faith. This was the point of 
religious development, through which many were brought to embrace 
Christianity, as the remedy for their evil. 

And while Plutarch, in the work above cited, biased, as he mani- 
festly was, by the impression received from the revolting exhibitions of 
superstition, was really inclined to prefer unbelief to superstition; yet 
where he has occasion to attack an unbelief that denies every thing, he 
owns there is one kind of superstition which he would prefer to unbe 
lef. He says, for example, of Epicureanism, which boasted of having 
delivered men from the shadowy fears of superstition, “It is better to 
have a feeling of reverence mixed with fear, together with faith in the 
gods, than for the purpose of avoiding that feeling, to leave one’s self 
neither hope nor joy, neither confidence in prosperity, nor recourse t¢ 
a divine being in adversity.” ? 

That profound sense of disunion, of disruption, which gave birth to 
manifold kinds of superstition, revealed itself in those forms of mental 
disease, which so widely prevailed, where the sufferers believed them- 
selves to consist of two or more hostile natures, — to be possessed or 
persecuted by evil spirits. It was through this ground-tone of the 
spiritual life, that the system of Dualism, which came from the East, 
found means of introducing itself; and hence its extraordinary influ- 
ence in this age. 

If we now glance at those philosophical tendencies among the Greeks, 
which, in this period, found most general acceptance with men of earn- 
est minds, two systems of philosophy will offer themselves particularly 
to our notice, the Stove and the Platonic. 

To begin with the Stoce: the old Roman character felt itself pecu- 
larly attracted by the moral heroism flowing from the principles of this 
philosophy. To the noble pride of the Roman, who would not survive 
his country’s liberty, and in the self-sufficing consciousness of his dispo- 
sition, bade defiance to the corruption of the times, the doctrines of 
the stoic school were peculiarly welcome. In the freedom and inde- 
pendence of the sage, placing himself above the power of fate, by his 
self-feeling of an unconquerable mind, he found a compensation for the 
loss of civil liberty. Between a disposition like Cato’s and Stoicism, 
there existed a natural relationship. The wise man felt conscious of 
an entire equality, in moral loftiness, with Jupiter himself; and of 


1BéAriov yap, évurapyev te Kai ovyke- dyaddv rapdvTwr, pATe Twa SvoTvyotow 
Kpdovat TH TEpt Sew ddéq KoLvdy aidodg dnoorpodiy mpd¢ Td Seiov droAeimecSat, In 
kal g0Bov matoc, 7 mov todto devyovtac the tract: Non posse suaviter vivi secun: 
unr éAmioa, ware xapav Eavtoic, unre Sapooc dum Epicurum, c. 20. 
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standing below him in no respect.1 He was master of his own life, 
and might take it, whenever he found he could live no longer in a man- 
ner worthy of himself. On this principle, many noble Romans acted ; 
not only when they wished to withdraw themselves from the ignominy 
of despotism, but also when disease cramped their powers and rendered 
existence no longer supportable.?- Thus many a strong soul found, in 
this philosophy, the expression for that which he carried in his own 
bosom; and to many it imparted a moral enthusiasm, which enabled 
them to rise superior to the degeneracy of their contemporaries. But 
there were many who did nothing more than make an idle parade of 
the lofty maxims of the ancient philosophers, with whose statues or busts 
they embellished their halls, while their lives, abandoned to every vice, 
presented the strongest contrast with these examples.® 

In respect to the relation of Stoicism to the religious interest, its 
aim was to bring the popular religion, allegorically explained, into 
union with a thoroughly pantheistic view of the world. The Jupiter 
of Stoicism was not a being who governs all things with paternal love, 
and for whom each individual has a distinct end to fulfil. He was not 
one who can reconcile the good of the whole with the good of the indi- 
vidual; but he was a being who devours his own children; the All- 
Spirit from which all individual existence has flowed, and into which, 
after certain periods, it is again resolved. The gods themselves were 
subject to the universal law of this eternal cycle, to which every indi- 
vidual existence must finally be sacrificed.® The law, or word of Zeus, 
providence, fate,® all signify in this system the same thing ; — that 
unchangeable law of the universe, of an immanent necessity of reason, 
which all must obey. vil itself is necessary, according to this law, to 
exhibit the harmony of the world, since without it there could be no 
good.’ The wise man calmly looks on the game, and surrenders with — 
cheerfulness his individual existence to the claims of the whole,—to which 
every individual, as a part, ought to be subservient. The wise man 
has precisely the same divine life with Zeus, from whom his own has 


1See the words of Chrysippus: “Qorep 
T@ Ail rpoonker ceuviverda er’ abrh Te 
Kal TH Biv Kat uéya gpovety Kal el det ob Two 
eineiv, dpavyeiv Kal Koudy Kal weyadnyo- 
petv, akiwe Biodytt peyaAnyoplac: obtw Toi¢ 
aya8oic mace TatTa Mpoojkel, Kar’ ovdéy 
mpoexopuévorc id Atéc. ‘ Plutarch. de Sto- 
icorum repugnantiis, ¢. 13. 

2 For examples, cons. Pliny’s Letters, I. 
12, 22. III. 7. VI. 24. The old man of 
sixty-seven, lying under an incurable dis- 
ease, dismissed his physician, who was for 
compelling him to take nourishment against 
his will, with the word xéxpixa. Whereupon 
Pliny remarks, — Que vox, quantum ad- 
mirationis in animo meo, tantum desiderii 
reliquit. The following words of Pliny 
serve to give distinct form and expression 
to the principle of the age, that left the de- 
cision of life and death to the autonomy of 
reason. Deliberare et causas mortis expen- 
4ere utque suaserit ratio, vite mortisque 


consilium suscipere vel ponere, ingentis est 
animi. 

8 Qui Curios simulant et Bacchanalia vivunt, 
Indocti primum: quanquam plena omnia gypso 
Chrysippi invenies. — Juvenal. Satira II. 

* Lucian quotes, in the way of banter, 
the motto of the stoic pantheism: ‘Qe Kal 
6 Ved¢ obk év obpav@ boty, GAA 1a rav- 
Tov TegoitynKer, olov évAwy, Kal AiSwv Kal 
tour, axpt kal tTOv dtimoratwy. Hermo- 
tim. § 81. 

5 As Chrysippus says in his work, Iep2 
mpovolac,— Tov Aia aifeoSar, péxpic av 
ei¢ abtov dravta KkatavaAdon. Plutarch. 
de Stoicorum repugnantiis, c. 39, 

8 Avog Aoyoc, mporoia, eluapuévn. 

7 Thus Chrysippus says, Tiverat kal abra 
(7 Kakia) mw¢ Kata Tov THe dboEws Adyor 
kat ly’ obtw¢ eit, obk axpnotws yiveta 
mpo¢ Ta Oda, oiTe yap 7 dyada jv. Plu 
tarch. de Stoicor. repugnantiis, c. 35 
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flowed. Calmly submissive, he restores it back, when the fated how 
arrives, to its original source. 

A cold resignation, — wholly at variance with man’s natural feel- 
ings, and altogether different from the childlike submission of the 
Christian, which leaves every purely human feeling inviolate, sub- 
mission, not to an iron necessity, that decrees annihilation, but to eternal 
love, which restores back what has been offered to it, transfigured and 
glorified. The emperor Marcus Aurelius says of this Stoic principle, 
‘The man of disciplined mind reverently bids Nature, who bestows all 
things and resumes them again to herself, ‘Give what thou wilt, and 
take what thou wilt.’ He says this, not in a haughty spirit and in 
defiance of Nature, but in the spirit of cheerful obedience to her.1 His 
Stoicism, moreover, was tempered and refined by a certain childlike 
devoutness, a certain gentleness, and unpretending simplicity of char- 
acter. But with what grounds of comfort, does he strive to still the 
craving, implanted in man’s nature, after an imperishable personal 
existence ? We will hear what he says himself. ‘Two things, we 
should consider ; first, that from all eternity, things are repeated over 
after the same manner, and that it matters not whether one beholds the 
same thing again in one hundred or two hundred years, or in infinite 
time ; next, that he who lives longest, and he who dies soonest, lose 
just alike, for each loses only that which he has, the present moment.” 
CI. 14.) “Ever keep in mind, that whatever happens and shall 
happen, has already been, —it is merely the same show repeated!” 
(10, 27.) “An action terminating at the allotted moment, suffers no 
evil, in that it has terminated; and he that did it, suffers no evil, in 
that he has done acting. So, also, the whole, consisting of the aggre- 
gate sum of actions, which is life, suffers no evil, when it terminates at 
the allotted time, in that it has terminated ; and he, who, at the allotted 
time, has brought up the whole chain to the end, has lost nothing.” 
(12, 23.) He asks, (12, 5,) “‘ How happens it, that the gods, who 
have ordered all things well and with love to men, seem to overlook 
this one thing alone, that many very good men, who, by pious works 
and offerings, have stood on terms of intimate communion with the 
deity, having once died, return no more to existence, but perish entire- 
ly?” He answers thus, “‘Although this is so, yet be assured, that if 
it ought to have been otherwise, the gods would have so ordered it. 
For had it been right, it would also have been possible; and had it 
been in harmony with nature, then nature would have allowed it. 
That it is not so, if it is not so, should satisfy us that it ought not to 
be so.” 

As Stoicism, by repressing a want inseparable from the essence of 
man’s nature, tended, on the one hand, to awaken the longing after a 
revelation, capable of satisfying this want; so, on the other hand, by 
unfolding in man the consciousness of his relationship to the divine, — 
the truth lying at the bottom of pantheism,?— by the idea — although 


1 Monolog. 10,14. of such a consciousness in the verse of 
2Thus, for instance, Paul, in his dis- Aratus; and much of a similar import is 
course at Athens, appeals to that testimony to be found in the hymn of Cleanthes, an’ 
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pantheistically apprehended — of one original divine Being, and of the 
spirituality of his worship, as confined to no ‘particular place, which 
idea it opposed to the polytheistic religion of the people,!— it pre: 
pared the way for Christianity. | ; 

Yet a far greater, more deep reaching and more universal influence 
on the religious life of man’s spirit than it was ever in the power of 
Stoicism to exert, was destined to proceed from the Platonic philoso- 
phy. It dates its beginning from that man, who appears to us as the 
forerunner of a higher development of humanity, as the greatest man 
of the ancient world, — one in whom the spirit of that world, going beyond 
itself, strove after a more glorious future, — from Socrates, whose whole 
appearance seems invested ina mystery and riddle, corresponding to his 
prophetic character. As it was his great calling, when the first strong 
reaction of reason, become altogether worldly, was turned against religious 
and moral belief, to witness, in the struggle with this worldly tendency 
and heartless dialectic caprice, which suppressed all higher interests; to 
witness of the reality of that in which alone the spirit can find its true life, 
and to awaken in men wholly immersed in earthly things, that aspiration 
after the godlike, which might lead them to Christ ; so through his great 
disciple, Plato, — who, in his philosophy, produced, with a truly original 
and creative mind, the image of Socrates, although not in the whole 
loftiness and simplicity of the man himself, — the influence of Socrates 
has been often experienced, after the same manner, in those great 
crises of man’s history, destined by the dissolution of the old, to 
prepare the way for a new creation; and as one who lived in a crisis 
of this sort, has said,? the Platonic Socrates came like a John the Bap- 
tist before the revelation of Christ. This was preéminently true, so 
far as it relates to the first appearance of Christ, the great epoch in 
the history of the world. 

The Platonic philosophy did not merely lead men, like the Stoic, to 
the conscious sense of a divine indwelling life, and of an immanent 
reason in the world, answering to the idea of the Stoic Zeus ; but it led 
men to regard the divine as supra-‘mundane, as an unchangeable ex- 
istence, transcending that which merely becomes; a supreme Spirit, 
exalted above the world, if not as an unconditionally free Creator, yet 
as the architect of the universe. It awakened, also, the consciousness 
of the supernatural and divine, which in man is the efflux from this 
supreme Spirit, and of a kindred nature; so that man is.thus enabled 
to rise and have fellowship with it, and cognition of it. It did not, like 
the Stoic philosophy, followed out to its legitimate consequences, repre- 


in other outpourings of the Stoic muse. 
Compare the well-known passage in Seneca, 
Non sunt ad ccelum elevande manus nec 
exorandus zdituus, ut nos ad aures simu- 
lacri, quasi magis exaudiri possimus, ad- 
mittat, prope est a te Deus, tecum est, intus 
est. Ita dico sacer intra nos spiritus sedet. 
Ep. 41 ad Lucil. 

1 Compare the passage from Seneca and 
the words of Zeno: “ We should build no 
temple to the cads: for a temple is of lit- 


tle worth, and nothing holy, —a work of 
architects and common laborers is not worth 
much.” ‘lepa Gedy py oixodopetv- iepdv 
yap un morro’ aktov Kat Gyrov ob« kori: 
oikodopwr 8 épyov Kat Bavavowr obdév éort 
toAdov agtov. Hence Plutarch reproaches 
the Stoics with self-contradiction, in parti- 
cipating in the religious rites of the temple 
Plut. de Stoicorum repugnantiis, c. 6. 
2 Marsiglio Ficino. 
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sent the divine in man, as a self-subsistent element, an efflux from the 
divine source, which, as long as the form of personal appearance lasted, 
could maintain an existence by itself; so that Zeus appeared to the 
wise man simply as the ideal of wisdom he was to strive after ; — but 
it contemplated the divine in man as a ray which conducted back to 
the primal light itself; merely as something to receive —a capacity — 
which, separated from communion with the original source, from which 
alone it can receive, is powerless. 

Compared with the principle of ethical seffsufficiency — with that 
elevation of the feeling of self, peculiar to the ancient world, and 
which appears to have reached its highest point in Stoicism— the Pla- 
tonic system, in perfect harmony with the connection of ideas above 
expressed, was distinguished by a striving towards what is most 
directly opposed to that principle, namely, towards the Christian idea 
of humility. The word raewvos which, at the pomt of view generally 
taken by the ancient world, was employed, for the most part, in a bad 
sense, as indicating a slavish self-debasement,’ is to be met with in 
Plato and the Platonists, as the designation of a pious, virtuous 
temper.” 

This philosophy would have us recognize in man’s personality, not a 
mere transitory appearance, but something destined to higher unfold- 
ings. ‘The life of the individual it regarded, not as an aimless sport in 
the periodical changes of the universe, but as a stage of purifying dis- 
cipline and preparation for a higher state of existence. It did not 
require the suppression of any purely human want, but taught that the 
satisfaction of it was to be sought after and waited for. It pointed toa 
higher stage of being, where the soul, disencumbered of its dross, would 
attain to the unclouded vision of truth. 

It was in no sense, certainly, the general drift and purpose of Plato, 
to set up an abstract religion of reason, in opposition to the existing 
forms of worship ; but he took his stand rather in opposition to that 
exclusive enlightenment of the understanding, which merely analyzes 
and destroys, and which was peculiar to the Sophists. His religious 
speculations rested on a basis altogether historical. He connected him- 
self with the actual phenomena of the religious life, and with the tradi- 
tions lying before him ; as we see in his remarks on the doctrine of the 
gods and on divination. He sought to embody in his speculations the 
truth which lay at the bottom here, and to separate it from all admix- 
ture of superstition. And, in like manner, this general drift of a posi- 
tive philosophy that sought to understand history,? passed over, from 
the original Platonism, to the derivative Platonism of this age; and in 


1 Even in Aristotle we find the tamecvov 
united with the dvdparodade¢. Ethic. Eu- 
dem. ITI. 3. 

2To denote the disposition of submis- 
siveness to the divine law of order in the 
universe, the word traecvov is used in con- 
nection with Kexoounuévoy, and opposed _to 
the impious spirit of self-exaltation. De 
legibus, IV. vol. VIII. ed. Bipont. p. 185; 
and Plutarch (de sera numinis vindicta, c. 


IIL.) says of the humiliation of the wicked 
brought about by punishment: 7 axia 
pode dy yévo.to cbvvove Kal Tamewn Kal 
KatadoBoc mpdc TOV Sedr, 

8 To avail myself of an expression, which 
Schelling, in the new shaping of his philos- 
ophy, has made classical, — positive philos 
ophy, as opposed to the mere logical sciences 
of reason, negative philosophy. 
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this latter form, to speak generally, in spite of all the foreign additions, 
the tendency of the original Platonism may: be clearly traced. It 
still continues to be its aim, under every new.modification, to explore 
in all directions the marks of a connection between the visible and invis- 
ible worlds, between‘ the divine and the human in history, and to 
discover, in the great variety of religious traditions? and modes of wor- 
ship, different forms of one revelation of the divine. 

In opposition to unbelief which appealed to the strife between 
different religions as evidence against the truth of any, an apologetic 
tendency, which flowed from Platonism, pointed out the higher unity 
lying at the root of this manifoldness ; and the coincidence of ideas, in 
the different forms of revelation, was made available here, as evidence 
for the truth. Thus the effort to arrive at an understanding of history, 
to come at some comprehensive view, reconciling the oppositions of 
historical development, gave birth to a peculiar religious and philosophi- 
cal eclecticism— as such phenomena are usually found marking the 
conclusion of any great series of historical evolutions. Arrived at 
the limits of such a series, we feel constrained to look over once more 
the whole, which now lies unfolded as one in all its parts; just as the 
traveller, near the end of his journey, gladly pauses to survey the road 
he has left behind him. 

By distinguishing form from essence, the spiritual from the sensual, 
the idea from the symbol which served for its representation, it was 
deemed possible to find the just medium between the extremes of 
superstition and unbelief, and to arrive ata right understanding of 
the different forms of religion. The devout and profoundly meditative 
Plutarch, who wrote near the close of the first century, may be 
considered the representative of this direction of mind to religious 
speculation, which was now fully developed. In regard to the relation 
of different religions to one another, he thus expresses himself:? ‘ As 
sun and moon, sky, earth and sea, are common to all, while they have 
different names among different nations; so, likewise, though there is 
but one system of the world which is supreme, and one governing 
providence, whose ministering powers are set over al] men, yet there 
have been given to these, by the laws of different nations, different 
names and modes of worship; and the holy symbols which these nations 
used, were, in some cases, more obscure, in others, clearer; but in all 
cases, alike failed of being perfectly safe guides in the contemplation 
of the divine. For some, wholly mistaking their import, fell into 
superstition; while others, in avoiding the quagmire of superstition, 
plunged unawares into the opposite gulf of infidelity.” The reverential 
regard for a higher necessity in the religious institutions of mankind, 
the recognition of a province elevated above human caprice, is shown 
by Plutarch, in the following remark, where he confronts the stoics 
with the phrase from an Orphic hymn, which was often on their lips, 
as a motto of their pantheism.? ‘As Zeus is the beginning and centre 


1 Zuvayeww loropiar, olov bAnv grAccogiag 2 See de Iside et Osiride, c. 37. 
Seoloyiay téAoc Exovonc. De defectu ora- 8 Zede dpyn, Zede pécoa, Aiog o’ éx wavta 
culorum, c. 2. tétuxta. Ady. Stoic. c. 31. 
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of all,—every thing has sprung from Zeus, men should first correct 
and improve their ideas of the gods, if any thing impure or wrong has 
found its way into them. But, if this is beyond their power, they 
should then leave every one to that mode in which he finds himself 
placed by the laws and religious traditions of his country.’ He cites 
here, in evidence of a higher necessity, lying at the foundation of these 
institutions, the words of Socrates, witnessing of an innate and eternal 
law in the heart of humanity: (Antig. 467.)  “ The divine — religion 
—is something imperishable; but its forms are subject to decay. 
God bestows many good things on men; but nothing imperishable ; for, 
as Socrates says, even what has reference to the gods, is subject to 
death.” 1 

Plutarch is filled with sadness, in thmking of those who take part in 
the public worship only from respect to the multitude, while they look 
upon the whole thing as a mere farce. ‘They hypocritically mimic 
the forms of prayer and adoration, out of fear of the many ;— repeat 
words that contradict their philosophical convictions; and, when they 
offer, see in the priest only the slaughtering cook.”* He rebukes 
those, who, following the fashion of Euemerus, in attempting to explain 
everything in the doctrine of the gods after a natural way, wage war 
with the religious convictions of so many nations and races of men, in 
that they are seeking to draw down the names of heaven to earth, 
and to banish nearly all the religious belief that had been implanted 
in men from their birth.? He sees men wandering between these two 
extremes ; — either confounding the symbol with what it was designed 
to represent, and thus giving rise to superstition—as, for instance, when 
the names of the gods were transferred to their images, and thus led 
the multitude to believe that these images were the gods themselves, 
and when, in Egypt, the animals consecrated to the gods became con- 
founded with the latter ;*—or else running into the opposite views, which 
were occasioned by these errors, and resulted in infidelity. 

If the manner in which Plutarch explains and contemplates the 
opposition between superstition and unbelief, shows, when applied to 
the phenomena of his time, an inadequate and partial view of the 
subject, this must be attributed to that fundamental view, belonging to 
the essence of the Platonic philosophy, according to which, everything 
is referred back to the intellectual element,—to knowledge in religion,— 
and the deeper practical ground of religious conviction, and of the 
religious life, —their connection with the moral bent of the affections, — 
is overlooked. Hence, he considers the main source of both superstition 
and unbelief to be intellectual error—in the former of a positive, in 
the latter of a negative kind ; only, in the case of superstition, there is, 
moreover, a movement of feeling, which arises out of those erroneous 
notions of the gods, whence they become only objects of fear.2 But he 


1 TIoAAa KaAd Tod Seod diddvtoc dvdpa- 8 De Iside et Osiride, c. 23. 
mow, adavartov O& pundév- Hote Svnckely Kat 4Lee. 71. Re F : 
7a Veov, Seovro dé od Kata TOv Logokhéa. 5'H pév ddeorne Abyog éort dtepevopévoc 
De defectu oraculorum, c. 9. 4 0&8 detoidamovia rudog ExAdyou Pevdod, 
2 See Plutarch’s tract: Non posse suavi- éyyeyevypuévov. c. 2. 
ter vivi secundum Epicurum, c. 22. 
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does not seem to have found that a aos lies at the ground of many 
shapes of unbelief, as well as of superstition; and both disorders of 
the spiritual life have their proper seat in the direction of the moral 
affections, in the disposition; that the aos is, therefore, usually the 
original, the intellectual error the derivative and symptomatic cause, 
of the evil. Thus Plutarch ascribes it merely to a false notion of the 
gods, that they are represented by the superstitious as angry, and 
threatening punishment; but he is not prepared to understand such a 
stage of religious development well enough to perceive, that there is a 
bottom truth, by virtue of which the gods can be represented only in 
this relation to the religious consciousness of one who feels himself 
estranged from God. Hence he erred also, in supposing that nothing 
more was necessary for the recovery of the superstitious man, than to 
lead him, simply by the intellectual operation, to the knowledge of the 
gods, and of the fact that good only, and nothing that is evil, proceeds 
from them;— not perceiving, that the representation of the gods, 
above alluded to, might itself be nothing else than a reflex of the 
superstitious man’s own state of mind, and therefore to be got rid of 
only by an immediate operation on the nature of the man himself. 
This error, again, stood in some connection with another circumstance ; 
namely, that although he defended, against the stoics, the Platonic 
doctrine of punishments,’ as a necessary means of reformation, and of 
purifying and deterrmg men from evil, and wrote a treatise expressly 
to vindicate the divine justice in punishing the wicked,? yet to that 
conception of God’s holiness and to that apprehension of sin, grounded 
in and intimately connected with it, which belong to the Theism of 
the Old Testament, he was too much a stranger. Hence, the Old 
Testament idea of God, as the Holy one, considered from his own 
Platonic position, must be unintelligible to him; and he might easily 
seem to himself to miss in Judaism the right notion of God’s good- 
ness.3 

It was the purpose, then, of this apologetic and reforming philosophy 
of religion, to counteract unbelief, as well as superstition, by setting 
forth the ideal matter contained in the old religions. From this 
position and with this object in view, Plutarch says, in his exhortatory 
discourse to a priestess of Isis:* “ As itis not his long beard and 
mantle that makes the philosopher, so is it neither lmen robe nor shorn 
head that makes the priest of Isis. But the true priest of Isis is he — 
who first receives the rites and customs pertaining to these gods from 
the laws, and then examines into their grounds, and philosophizes on 


1 Against Chrysippus, for instance, who 
puts this doctrine on a level with the stories 
with which old women frighten the children ; 
Tov repi tov bd Geod Kodacewy Adyor, ac 
obdév dLagpépovta tie Akkod¢ Kal Tio AAdi- 
ToC, Of Oy TA TaLddpLa TOU KaKooxoAEiv al 
yuvaixes dveipyovory. De Stoicorum re- 
pugnantiis, c. 15. 

_ 2 His work on the Delay of Divine Pun- 
ishments. 

8 De Stoicorum repugnantiis, c. 38, where 


he refers to the example of the Jews, te 
prove that the conception of the gods as 
xpnorot was by no means to he found every 
where. And here we may remark, that we 
would not deny the Jews themselves were 
partly in fault for the diffusion of such rep 
resentations of their religion. 
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the truth they contain.” With some profoundness of meaning, Plutarch 
compares the old myths,— considered as representations of ideas, 
arising from a refraction of the divine light in a foreign substance, a 
re-appearance of it, broken by the intervention of some heterogeneous 
medium, — to the rainbow in relation to the sun’s light. 

We find here the first beginnings of an attempt to reconcile the 
natural and supernatural in religion; to reconcile the position of the 
rationalist with that of the supranaturalist, the scientific interest with 
the religious ; — tendencies and ideas, which, outstepping already the 
position maintained by the old Nature-religion, came forward to 
meet the Theism of revelation; and it was by the latter, first, that any 
such reconciliation could be brought about, and a true understanding 
of the religious development of humanity made possible. 

Plutarch distinguishes two different stages or positions of knowl- 
edge; that which goes immediately to the divine causality, and that 
which dwells on the natural causes, serving as instruments to the 
former. “The ancients,” he says, “directed their attention simply 
to the divine in phenomena, as God is the beginning and centre of all, 
and from him all things proceed; and they overlooked natural causes. 
The moderns turned themselves wholly away from that divine ground 
of things, and supposed every thing could be explained from natural 
causes. Both these views are, however, partial and defective ; and 
the right understanding of the matter requires that both should be 
combined.”2 In attempting to show how a natural phenomenon may 
be a sign of the future, he says, ‘ Divination and Physics may both 
be right; one serving to point out the causes which have brought 
about the phenomenon; the other, the higher end it is intended to 
subserve.”?® ‘They who suppose the significancy of signs is made 
naught by the discovery of natural causes, forget that their argument 
against the signs of the gods would also apply to those invented by 
human art; since in the latter case too, one thing is made by human 
contrivance to serve as the sign of something else; as for example, 
lights to serve as beacons, sun-dials to indicate time, and the like.” 

This distinction of the natural from the divine, in the codperation 
of both, was employed, in a noticeable manner, by Plutarch, for the 
purpose of so defending the divinity of the oracles, as to avoid, at the 
same time, superstitious representations. While some were of the opin- 
ion, that the god himself dwelt in the prophetess at the Delphic shrine, 
employed her as his blind instrument, speaking through her mouth and 
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word she uttered; by others, these representations 
for the purpose of turning the whole into jest, and 
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making the doctrine of such a divine influence on the human soul, 
and every idea of inspiration, ridiculous! They laughed at the bad 
verses of the Pythoness, and inquired why it was, that the oracles, once 
given in poetry, should now be uttered in the form of prose. But Plu- 
tarch sought to unité the recognition of the divine causality with that of 
the human individuality which served it as an organ; and by distinguish- 
ing in the oracles the divine and the human, to find in this case, also, the 
just medium between superstition and unbelief. “We are not to 
believe,” says he, “that the god made the verses; but, after he has 
communicated the moving impulse, each of the prophetesses is moved 
in a way that corresponds to her own peculiar nature For let us 
suppose the oracles were not to be spoken, but recorded in writing, we 
should not, I imagine, ascribe to the god the strokes of the letters, and 
find fault with him because the writing was not so beautiful as that of 
the imperial edicts. Not the language, nor the tone, nor the expres- 
sion, nor the measure of the verse, proceeds from the god ; — all this 
comes from the woman. He simply communicates the intuitions, and 
kindles up a light in the soul with regard to the future.’8 “Ag the 
body uses many organs, and the soul uses both the body and its parts 
as organs, so the soul has now become the organ of the god. But‘the 
adaptation of an organ consists in its answering, with its own natural 
activity, the purpose of him that employs it as a means to represent 
the work of his ideas. This, however, it cannot represent pure and 
unadulterated, as the work exists in its author; but much foreign matter 
becomes necessarily mixed up with it.”4 “If it is impossible,”’ he 
says afterwards, “to force lifeless things, which remain constant to 
themselves, so as to be used in a way that contradicts their natural 
character — so that a lyre, for instance, can be played as a flute, or a 
trumpet as a harp; if the artistic use of each particular instrument 
consists precisely in this, that it be used conformably with its 
peculiar character — then it is really impossible to say how a being, 
possessed of a soul endowed with free will and reason, could be used 
otherwise than according to the character, power or nature which dwelt 
in him before.” So, according to this view, the difference of the 
several individualities of character, and of the several modes of culture, 
will continue to appear in the manner in which the inspiring agency of 
the divine causality exhibits itself through each. The peculiar appear- 
ances in such states of enthusiasm, (2v6ovevacués) he explains as arising 
from the conflict of the two tendencies,-—the movement imparted from 
without, and that belonging to the proper nature of the individual ; 
just as when to a body falling by the law of gravitation to the earth, 
a curvilinear motion is communicated at the same time. 


1 The sarcasm in Lucian’s dialogue, Zed¢ 
Eheyyouevoc, may serve as an example. 
“What the poets say, when possessed by 
the Muses, is true. But when forsaken by 
the goddesses, and left to sing for themselves, 
they are out, and contradict what they had 
said before; and one must excuse them if 
they perceive not the truth as men, when 


the agency has vanished which hitherto 
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By this speculative mode of apprehending the popular religion, 
men would be led, moreover, to reduce Polytheism to some higher 
unity, lying at its root. The recognition of an original unity being a 
thing absolutely necessary for reason, Polytheism either proceeded 
out of that unity, or must be reduced back to it; it continually felt 
itself impelled to derive the multitude of gods from one original 
essence. Now, by the speculative mode of apprehension, the conscious- 
ness of this unity could not fail to be developed and rendered still 
more distinct, and the relation of the manifold to unity clearly pre- 
sented. Thus Plato had already sought to bring back Polytheism to 
some such higher unity, had derived all existence “ from the Creator 
and Father of the Universe, who is hard to find, and whom, when 
found, it is impossible to make known to all.’”’! So now, too, this new 
philosophy of religion rose to the idea of one simple original essence, 
exalted above all plurality and all becoming; the only true Being ; 
unchangeable, eternal ;? from whom all existence, and first of all, at 
the summit of existence, the world of gods, nearest related to himself, 
in its manifold gradations, has emanated. In these gods, that unfolded 
perfection, which in the Supreme essence was more included and 
hidden, becomes known ; they exhibit in different forms, the image of 
that Supreme essence, to which uo one can rise, except by the loftiest 
flight of contemplation, after it has rid itself from all that pertams to 
sense —from all manifoldness. They are the mediators between man, 
scattered and dissipated by manifoldness, and the Supreme Unity, A 
distinction was next made of the purely spiritual, invisible deities, and 
those in nearer contact with the world of sense, by whom the life radi- 
ating from the Supreme essence is diffused down to the world of sense, 
and the divine ideas, so far as that is possible, actualized in it — the 
manifest gods ;* the gods in the process of becoming; the Geol yevyrol 
in contradistinction from the év; the spirits that, according to Plato, 
animate the worlds. Thus it was contrived to hold fast the position of 
the old Nature-religion, which lived and moved in the intuition of na- 
ture, and to bring it into union with the recognition of a supreme 
original essence, and of an invisible spiritual world, to which man’s 
spirit strove to rise from the sensuous things that had hitherto chained 
it. Accordingly, two different stages in religion now presented them- 
selves ; that of the multitude, with minds dissipated and scattered in 
the manifold, who can have intercourse only with those mediatorial 
deities approaching nearest to them; and that of the spiritual men, 
living in contemplation, who rise above all that is sensuous, and soar 
upwards to the supreme original essence. Hence, again, arose two 
different stages, or positions, in respect to the divine worship; the 
purely spiritual position, which corresponds to the relation with the 
original essence, exalted above all contact with the sensible world; and 
that of sensuous worship, which is adapted to the relation with those 
gods who are connected more nearly with the world of sense. From 


1 In Timeus. Plutarch. de ei apud Delphos, c. 20. 
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this pvint of view, it is said, in the work on “ Offerings,” cited under 
the name of Apollonius of Tyana: “We shall render the most appro- 
priate worship to the deity, when to that God whom we called the first, 
who is one, and separated from all, after whom we must recognize the 
others, — when to him we present no offerings whatever ; kindle to him 
no fire, dedicate to him no sensible thing; for he needs nothing, even 
of what could be given him by natures more exalted than ours. There 
is no plant the earth produces, no animal the air nourishes, no thing 
that in relation to him would not be impure. In relation to him, we 
must use only the higher Word, — that, I mean, which is not expressed 
by the mouth, — the silent, inner word of the spirit.’’ Even prayer, ex- 
pressed in words, he would say, is beneath the dignity of that original 
essence, so exalted above all that is of sense ;and from the most glori- 
ous of all beings, we must seek for blessings by that which is most 
glorious in ourselves. But this is the spirit, which needs no organ.’’! 
This highest position of spiritual worship in reference to the Supreme 
essence, was set up as a rival of Christianity, and as a means of dis- 
pensing with it. 

We must not, however, transfer over to this Supreme essence of the 
new Platonic philosophy of religion, the Christian conception of God, 
as Creator and Governor of the world. The fundamental position of 
the ancient world —deification of nature in life, separation of the divine 
and human in science — appears, also, in this final shaping of phil- 
osophic thought,— with which that position ended,— again prominent 
and distinct. It belonged, no doubt, to the lofty dignity of that Su- 
preme essence, that, wrapt in its transcendent perfection, it could enter 
into no contact with the sensible world; whence also it followed, that 
the only worship worthy of it, is the contemplation of the spirit raised 
above all that is sensible; and this is, therefore, set over against prac- 
tical life, as a subordinate position. This conception of spiritual wor- 
ship is, accordingly, quite as distinct from the Christian, as the 
conception of the Supreme essence itself is. At the extreme point 
and summit of its speculation, this philosophy of religion proceeded 
still further in refining on the conception of the Supreme essence. In 
Plato is to be distinguished what he says concerning the idea of the 
absolute,— the good in itself, exalted above all being,2— and what he 
says of the Supreme Spirit, the Father of the Universe. But the new 
Platonists substituted that idea of the absolute, in place of the Supreme 
essence itself,— as the first simple, which precedes all existence; of 
which nothing determinate can be predicated ; to which no conscious- 
ness, no self-contemplation can be ascribed; inasmuch as this would 
immediately imply a duality, a distinction of subject and object. This 
highest of all can be known only by the intellectual intuition of the 
spirit, transcending itself, declaring itself free from its own limits.4 


1 In Eusebius Preeparat. evangel. 1. IV. 2 Tn the Republic. 
c. 13, and Porphyry de abstinentia carnis, 1. 8 In the Timeus and Philebus. 
II. § 34, who cites these words of Apolloni- 4 As Plotinus says: Tye yvdoewe dd 
us of Tyana, and busies himself with ex- vod rév dAAwp yryvouévng Kal TO vG@ vodv 
plaining and applying them. yeyvaokew dvvauévav, drepBeCnkd¢ todTa 
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With this barely logical direction, whereby it was possible to arrive at 
the conception of such an absolute, the 6», there united itself a cer. 
tain mysticism, which, by a certain transcendent state of feeling, could 
communicate to this abstraction a reality for the soul. Such an ab- 
sorption of the spirit in that super-existence, (1d bméxevwa rijs ovolac,) 
even to entire union with it, or such a revelation of the same to the 
spirit raised above itself, was considered as the highest end to be 
reached by the spiritual life. Porphyry relates that this was experi- 
enced by him once, in his sixty-eighth year; and by his teacher, Plo- 
tinus, four times.1 

By virtue of the gradations in the evolution of the chain of exist- 
ence, from that transcendent original ground down to the world of 
sense, and by virtue of a symbolic interpretation connected with this 
doctrine, it was made possible to appropriate everything that belonged 
to the existing eultus, spiritualized after this manner. ‘Thus, e. g. the 
rhetorician Dio Chrysostom, who wrote in the time of Trajan, makes 
Phidias speak in defense of images of the gods, in the following lan- 
guage: “It cannot be said, that it would be better for men simply to 
lift their eyes to the heavenly bodies, and that there were no images 
at all. All these, the man of reason worships, and believes that he 
beholds from afar the blessed gods. But love to the gods makes every 
one wish to be able to honor them near at hand, so that he may ap- 
proach and touch them, offer to them with implicit faith, and crown 
them.” Thus, he says, “it lies in the essence of human nature, to en- 
Jeavor to make present before our senses the absent objects of our 
love. Hence the Barbarians, who had no art, were obliged to transfer 
their worship to other, certainly far less appropriate objects ;— to 
mountains, trees and stones.”? Similar arguments are employed by 
Porphyry, in justification of image-worship.2 ‘ By images addressed 
to sense, the ancients represented God and his powers — by the visible 
they typified the invisible for those that learned to read in these figures, 
as in books, a writing that treated of the gods. Weare not to wonder, 
if the ignorant consider the images only as wood or stone ; for just so, 
they who are ignorant of writmg, see nothing in monuments but stone, 
nothing in tablets but wood, and in books but a tissue of papyrus.” 

We see that this spiritualizing apprehension of the old polytheistic 
religion had gone on to form itself — independent of the influence of 
Christianity, as a mean of conciliation between superstition and unbe- 
lief —out of the spirit of the Platonic philosophy, so far as this extended 
its influence into the religious consciousness. or when Plutarch wrote, 
in whom we find this direction of mind already fully developed, Chris- 
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tianity, certainly, had as yet produced no influence on the spiritual 
atmosphere at large. But a new zeal in behalf of the old religion, in 
which men were striving, with all their might, to keep the breath of life, 
was to be awakened by this philosophy of religion, now that the ancient 
rites were threatened with destruction by Christianity, from a new 
positive religious interest; and so there arose, out of those already 
existing ideas, a new polemical and apologetic direction, having for 
its end to preserve erect the rotten fabric of Paganism. Yet artifi- 
cial and violent expedients cannot help any cause long; and by this 
effort, often too artificial, the untenable character of the religion men 
were laboring to uphold, was badly concealed. These philosophical 
refiners of religion were themselves preparing for after times, by this 
means, many a weapon against the popular religion, of which the 
Christians well knew how to avail themselves. Already Plutarch em- 
ployed the doctrine concerning demons, as intermediate beings between 
gods and men, for the purpose of defending the traditions of the popu- 
lar religion, and rescuing the dignity of the gods — transferring from 
the latter many things to these middle beings, who, he maintained, had 
been confounded with the others.1 According to Plutarch’s doctrine, 
‘these demons, half related to the gods, half to men, serve as the 
means of intercourse between both.2 But he supposed that also among 
these demons, there was a graduated subordination, according as the 
divine or the sensuous element® predominated in them. Where the 
latter was the case, it gave rise to malicious demons, with violent de- 
sires and passions ; and to conciliate these, and avert their destructive 
influences, was the design of many of the noisy and rude forms of 
cultus. Such were the ones which had given occasion to human sacri- 
fices. With this idea, Porphyry fell in, representing these demons as 
impure beings, related to matter, from which these Platonists derived 
all evil. These take delight in bloody offerings, by which their sensu- 
ous desires are gratified; they prompt to all evil impulses ; they seek 
to draw men from the worship of the gods by pretending to be such 
themselves, and to spread abroad unworthy opinions concerning the 
gods, and concerning the Supreme God himself, Their delusive arts 
have been successful from of old. Hence those unworthy and inde- 
cent notions and stories of the gods, which are diffused among the 
multitude, and have received countenance even from poets and philoso- 
phers.* It is easy to see, how well such explanations would serve the 
purpose of the Christians, in their attacks on the popular religion ; 
and we can perceive, how the same representations, passing from one 
side to the other, and modified in different forms, might be seized 
upon, sometimes for the defense, sometimes for the assault of 
Paganism. 

It was impossible, however, that religious knowledge and religious 
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life should make progress among the people by these explanations, to 
them so unintelligible. The people remained fixed to the externals of 
their worship ; they clung firmly to that old superstition which it was 
attempted to reanimate, without troubling themselves about these more 
spiritual views. Hence Dionysius of Halicarnassus could say,! “ that 
but few take any part in this philosophical view of religion. But the 
many, who are destitute of philosophical culture, are accustomed to 
understand those mythical stories in the worst possible way; and one 
of two things is the case: either the gods are despised for taking an 
interest in such pitiable affairs, or else men abandon themselves to the 
worst abuses, because they find the same among the gods.” 

Again, inseparable from that stage of progress at which the ancient 
‘ world stood, there was, together with a lingering zeal—not freed 
however from the shackles of egoism—for civil liberty, a certain 
aristocratic spirit. This, as we have seen already, made itself felt in 
religion. The higher religious position, which necessarily supposed 
philosophical culture, could not be transferred to the multitude ; they 
seemed as if excluded from the higher life, capable of religion only in 
the form of superstition. The great body of tradesmen and mechanics 
were considered as unsusceptible of the higher life, which alone 
answered to man’s true dignity,2— as abandoned to common life.? 
Platonism itself was entangled in this aristocratic spirit of Antiquity, 
and opposed the stage of science, whence alone it was possible to soar 
to pure truth in religion, to that of opmion (665«) among the multi- 
tude (of zoddol,) where the true must ever be mixed up with the false. 
And, in like manner, it was remote also from the aim of this new 
philosophy of religion, to elevate the people to any higher stage of 
religious development ; —for which, indeed, it was destitute of the 
means. Plotinus distinguishes two different stages, that of the noble- 
minded (the oxovdaior) and that of the gross multitude (the zoAdot.) 
None but the former attain to the Highest; the others remain behind, 
conversant with the merely human (the opposite to the Divine.) And 
at this stage of common life, again, are to be distinguished, those who, 
in some sort, take an interest and part in virtue, and the wretched 
mass, as the day-laborers, — the better class of whom, however, must 
busy themselves with providing for the daily wants of life ; the rest aban- 
don themselves to all that is vile.* It was not till the word that went 
forth from the carpenter’s shop had been published abroad by fisher- 
men and tentmakers, that these aristocratic notions of the ancient 
world could be overthrown. 

As it is usually found to happen with particular intellectual tenden- 
cies at epochs of transition, that while aiming to hold fast the old, they 
have been already forced to pass beyond it, and so must themselves 
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lead over to the new, which they would hinder in its development; 80 
it happened with this philosophy of religion, in its relation to the posi- 
tion of the old world on the one hand, and to Christianity on the other. 
While the new Platonism was for holding and defending the former of 
these, it yet contributed itself to excite deeper religious wants, which 
sought satisfaction in something better; to set afloat religious ideas, 
in which there dwelt a power unknown to those who expressed them, 
and which must serve to prepare for Christianity a way of introducing 
itself into the culture of the times. There was called forth, by the 
influence of this particular direction of mind on religious life, a longing 
which tended to a different end. But by this undefined longing, ac- 
companied with no clear conciousness of its import, ardent spirits 
were also exposed to many dangerous delusions, before they could find 
the satisfying object. This state of feeling drew out fanatics, and 
procured for them a hearing. 

There were roving about at that time in the Roman empire, which 
united together the East and the West, numbers who boasted of divine 
revelations and supernatural powers, men in whom, as usually happens 
in such times of religious ferment, the se/f-deception of fanaticism was 
mixed with more or less of tntentional fraud. For an example, we 
may mention that Alexander of Abonoteichus, in Pontus, whose life 
Lucian has written in his usual satiric manner, and who, all the way 
from Pontus to Rome, found believers in his pretended arts of magician 
and soothsayer, and was reverenced and consulted as a prophet, even 
by men of the first standing. Doubtless, to the better class belonged 
Apollonius of Tyana, famous in the age of the apostles. It is impos- 
sible, however, to form any certain judgment of his character, so 
imperfect are our means of information. Those who, like Philostratus, 
(at the close of the second century,) attempted, with their marvellous 
stories, to represent him as a hero of the old popular religion, have 
done most to injure his reputation with posterity. He travelled about, 
seeking to reanimate religious faith; but by giving nourishment to a 
prurient curiosity about matters that should remain hidden from man, 
he also promoted fanaticism. He spoke against a superstition, which, 
in leading men to suppose that offermgs and sacrifices could purchase 
impunity for crime, served as a prop for superstition: he explained 
that, without a good moral disposition, no kind of outward worship can 
be pleasing to the gods. He spoke against the cruel gladiatorial shows ; 
for when the Athenians, who were celebrating such games, invited him 
to their public assembly, he replied, that he could not tread on a spot 
stained by the shedding of so much human blood, and wondered the 
gods did not forsake their Acropolis. When the person who presided 
over the Eleusinian mysteries declined to allow the privilege of initiation 
to Apollonius of Tyana, it is difficult to teil whether the Hierophant 
meant honestly, and regarded Apollonius as a magician, who dealt in 
unlawful arts, or whether he was not, rather, jealous of the great influ- 
ence, unfavorable to the priesthood, which Apollonius exercised over 
the people; for this is said to have been so great, that already many 
thought it a greater privilege to have the society of Apollonius than to 
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be initiated into the mysteries. The words with which he is said to 
have concluded all his prayers, and in which he summed up every par- 
ticular request, are characteristic of the man: “ give me, ye gods, 
what I deserve.””! These words do not imply directly a spirit of self: 
exaltation ; he intended simply to express by them the conviction, that 
prayer can avail nothing, unless in connection with a virtuous life; 
that the good man only can expect blessings from the gods. At the 
same time, he is said to have remarked himself, that if he belonged to 
the good, God would give him more than he asked, therefore more than 
he deserved. Still we cannot fail to perceive, in this language, a posi- 
tion in the judgment of one’s self, quite opposed to that of Christianity. 

If a letter consoling a father for the death of his son, which has 
been ascribed to Apollonius, is genuine, it gives an insight into his 
pantheistic tendency. At all events, we may recognize here, as we 
may in so many other appearances of this age, the pantheistic element, 
into which, as the unity lying at its root, the dissolving system of 
Polytheism was now passing.” In this letter, the doctrine is advanced, 
that birth and death are such only in appearance ; that which separ- 
ates itself from the one substance, the one divine essence, and is caught 
up by matter, seems to be born; that which delivers itself again from 
the bonds of matter, and reunites with the one divine essence, seems 
to die. There is an interchange between becoming visible and invisi- 
ble.2 In all, there is, properly speaking, but the One essence, which 
alone does and suffers, by becoming all things to all; the eternal God, 
to whom men do wrong, when they deprive him of what should be 
attributed to him, by transferring it upon other names and persons. + 
‘¢ How can we grieve for one, when by change of form, not of essence, 
instead of a man he becomes a god?”’® So Plotinus, when dying, is 
said to have remarked, that he should endeavor to convey back the 
divine in man to the divine in the universe.® 

On every side was evinced the need of a revelation from heaven, 
such as would give inquiring minds that assurance of peace which 
they were unable to find in the jarring systems of the old philosophy, 
and in the artificial life of the reawakened old religion. That zealous 
champion of the latter, Porphyry, alludes himself to the deep-felt 
necessity ; which he proposed. to supply, leaning on the authority of 
divine responses, by his Collection of Ancient Oracles. On this point 
he says,’ “ The utility of such a collection will best be understood by 
those who have felt the painful craving after truth, and have some- 
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times wished it might be their lot to witness some appearance of the 
gods, so as to be relieved from their doubts by information not to be 
disputed.” i 

The life of such a person, from his youth up, harrassed with doubts, 
unsettled by the strife of opposite opinions, ardently longing after the 
truth, and conducted at length, through this protracted period of un- 
satisfied craving, to Christianity, is delineated by the author of a sort 
of romance, (partly philosophical and in part religious,) who belonged 
to the second or third century. This work is called The Clementines, 
and though a fiction, is clearly a fiction drawn from real life; and we 
may safely avail ourselves of it, as presenting a true and characteris- 
tic sketch, which might doubtless apply to many an inquiring spirit 
belonging to those times. 

Clemens, a noble Roman, who lived about the time of the first diffu- 
sion of the gospel, gives the following account of himself. ‘TI was, 
from my early youth, exercised with doubts, which had found entrance 
into my soul, I hardly know how. Will my existence terminate with 
death ; and will no one hereafter be mindful of me, when infinite time 
sinks all human things in forgetfulness? It will be as well as if I 
had not been born! When was the world created, and what existed 
before the world was? If it has existed always, it will continue to 
exist always. If it had a beginning, it will likewise have an end. 
And after the end of the world, what will there be then? if not per- 
haps the silence of death! or, it may be, something of which no 
conception at present can be formed. Incessantly haunted,” he goes 
on to say, “‘ by such thoughts as these, which came, I know not whence, 
I was sorely troubled, so that I grew pale and emaciated — and, what 
was most terrible, whenever I strove to banish away this anxiety as 
foolish, I only experienced the renewal of my sufferings in an aggravated 
degree ; which occasioned me great distress. I was not aware that I 
had in these thoughts a friendly companion, guiding me on towards 
eternal life, as I afterwards learned by experience, and thanked the 
great Disposer of all for granting me such guidance, since it was b 
these thoughts, so distressing at first, that I was impelled to seek till 
I found that which I needed. And when I had attained to this, then 
I pitied, as miserable men, those whom in my former ignorance I was 
in danger of considering most happy. As such thoughts, then, dwelt 
in me from my childhood, I resorted to the schools of the philosophers, 
hoping to find some certain foundation, on which I could repose; and 
I saw nothing but building up and tearing down of theories — nothing 
but endless dispute and contradiction: sometimes, for example, the 
demonstration triumphed of the soul’s immortality, then again that of 
its mortality. When the former prevailed, I rejoiced ; when the latter, I 
was depressed. Thus was I driven to and fro by the different repre- 
sentations ; and forced to conclude, that things appear not as they are 
in themselves, but as they happen to be presented on this or that side. 
I was made dizzier than ever, and from the bottom of my heart, sighed 
for deliverance.” As he could come to no fixed and certain conviction 
by means of reason, Clemens now resolved to seek relief in another 
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way,-— to visit Egypt, the land of mysteries and apparitions, and hunt 
up a magician, who could summon a spirit for him from the other 
world. The appearance of such a spirit would give him intuitive 
evidence of the soul’s immortality. No arguments would afterwards 
be able to shake his belief in what had been thus made certain to him 
by the evidence of his senses. But the advice of a sensible philoso 
pher dissuaded him from this project, and from seeking the truth by 
forbidden arts, to which he could not resort and ever hope again to 
obtain peace of conscience. In this state of mind, full of doubts, un- 
settled, inquiring, distressed and agitated, he came in contact with the 
gospel, preached in demonstration of the Spirit and of power—and his 
case may illustrate that of many others. 

If, now, we take a general survey of the religious state of the pagan 
world, as it has thus been exhibited, we cannot fail to observe many and 
various oppositions to, and points of possible union with, Christianity ; 
oppositions capable also of becoming points of union, and points of 
union capable also of becoming oppositions. Opposed at one and the 
same time against Christianity, stood the powers of infidelity and of 
supersution. Zhe force of infidelity—the sole supremacy of the under- 
standing, denying everything above nature, the wisdom of the mil 
admirari — set itself to oppose Christianity, as it did everything else 
that called in requisition man’s religious nature. By such as had 
taken this direction, Christianity was put in the same category with all 
appearances of fanaticism and superstition; but there was also an 
infidelity, at the root of which lay that need of believing, which could 
no longer be satisfied by anything that the present state of the ancient 
world, in religion and philosophy, could afford ; just as we have seen it 
represented in the case of the above-mentioned Clemens: and such 
unbelief could be overcome by the force of divine truth in the gospel ; 
the unbelief itself became here a preparatory momentum to the recep- 
tion of Christianity. On the other hand, the dominion of a superstition 
clinging to sense opposed the entrance of a religion which proclaimed 
the worship of God in spirit and in truth; and this superstition was in 
close alliance with the old religion, which had now been elevated to a 
new sway over the spirit. But that sway was something unnatural,— 
it was a last effort of expiring life: and at the root of a great propor- 
tion of the superstition lay, as we have seen, a need, seeking for its 
satisfaction, which could be found only in Christianity ;— the need 
of redemption,—of a healing of the deep-felt schism within,— of recon- 
ciliation with the unknown God, after whom the conscious or uncon- 
scious need was seeking. By means of an unconscious, undefined 
eraving of this sort, many no doubt fell victims to various deceptive 
arts; and it was necessary that the power exercised by such arts 
over the minds of men, should be overcome by Christianity, before it 
could pave its way to their hearts: but there also dwelt in the gospel 
» power to lay bare and expose all deceptive arts, and to penetrate 
through every delusive show, to the inmost recesses of man’s being. 

Platonism prepared the way for Christianity, by spiritualizing the 
religious moces of thinking; by bringing back polytheism to a certain 
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unity of the consciousness of God; by awakening many ideas closely 
allied to Christianity, as, for example, the idea ofa redemption, in the 
sense of deliverance from the $47,— the blind power of nature opposed 
to the divine;! of elevation to a stage of divine life removed beyond the 
influence of natural powers.2 But that which is best suited to form a 
preparatory position, is capable also of being most easily turned into 
one of fierce hostility, where an interest is felt in maintaining the old 
position against the higher one which has presented itself; and in this 
Platonism, we still discern the spirit of the old world; though pregnant 
already with foreign elements. The new Platonism could not bring 
itself to acquiesce, particularly, in that hwmility of knowledye and that 
renunciation of self which Christianity required. It could not be 
induced to sacrifice its philosophical, aristocratic notions, to a religion 
which would make the higher life a common possession for all mankind. 
The religious eclecticism of this direction of the spirit could do no 
otherwise than resist the exclusive and sole supremacy of the religion 
that suffered no other at its side, but would subject all to itself. Yet 
this philosophy of religion’found it impossible to prevent the ideas and 
wants it had awakened, from leading beyond itself, and to Christianity. 
Platonism, it is true, revived the faith in a superterrestrial nature and 
destination of the spirit; but the manner in which the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality, reduced to the ideas of an eternity of the spirit, and 
of the soul’s pre€xistence, became united here with the transmigration 
of souls, failed to satisfy the universal religious wants of mankind. If, 
according to this doctrine, even those souls — which applied, however, 
in the end, only to such as had attained by philosophy to the intuition 
of truth —if even those souls which, when freed from the bonds of 
their earthly existence, could rise to a life wholly above sense, wholly 
divine, must yet, after a certain time, yield again to the force of des- 
tiny, and plunge once more into the circle of an earthly life; this was 
not an expectation answering to the desires of the human spirit. And 
it may be conceived what power the proclamation of eternal life, in the 
Christian sense, must have exercised over a want thus excited, and yet 
left unsatisfied.® 

There could not fail to arise, then, out of this school itself, an oppo- 
sition of views: on the one side, were those who held this position in 
hostility to Christianity ; on the other, those to whom it proved a point 
of transition to Christianity. But then these latter, again, were 
exposed to a peculiar danger. Their earlier prejudices might react in 
such a way as to pervert their mode of apprehending and of shaping 
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Christian truth. In this way, much foreign matter, drawn from their 
previous opinions, might unconsciously be conveyed over with them to 
Christianity. 


Religious Condition of the Jewish People. 


In the midst of the nations addicted to the deification of nature in 
the form of Polytheism or of Pantheism, we see a people among whom 
the faith in one Almighty and holy God, the absolutely free Creator and 
Governor of the world, was propagated, not as an esoteric doctrine of 
the priests, but as a common possession for all, as the central point of 
life for a whole people and state. And necessarily connected with the 
faith in a holy God, was the recognition of a holy law as the rule of life, 
was the consciousness of the opposition between holiness and sin, —a 
consciousness, which, at the esthetic position held by Nature-religion, 
though it occasionally flashed out in single gleams, yet could not be 
evolved with the same strength, clearness and constancy. ‘This rela- 
tion of the Hebrew people to other nations suffices of itself to defeat 
every attempt which might be made to explain the origin of the 
religion of this people in the same manner as that of other religions. 
It is a fact bearing witness of the revelation of a living God, to whom 
the religion owed its existence and its progressive development ; and 
of the peculiar course of training, whereby this nation was formed to 
be the organ for preserving and propagating this revelation. A Philo 
might, with good reason, say of this people, that to them was entrusted 
the prophetic office for all mankind; for it was their destination, in 
opposition to the nations sunk in the worship of nature, to bear witness 
of the living God. ‘The revelations and leadings of the Divine hand 
youchsafed to them, were designed for the whole human race, over 
which, from the foundation here laid, the kingdom of God was to be 
extended. Theism and the Theocracy must be embodied in an out 
ward shape, as pertaining exclusively to a distinct people, in order that 
from the envelope of this national form might issue forth the kingdom 
of God, embracing all mankind. Yet as the idea of the Theocracy 
cannot, by forms and rules from without, be realized in the life of a 
single people, and generally not in the rude stock of human nature, 
unennobled and persisting in its estrangement from God, there could 
not fail to exist here a disproportion between the revealed idea and its 
outward manifestation; and in this very circumstance was grounded 
the prophecy of a future conciliation. The idea must strive, beyond 
the form of appearance, which as yet does not answer to it, towards a 
development more conformable to its essence and fulness; and it con- 
tains in itself the prophecy of such a development. If history in gen- 
eral partakes, by its own nature, more nearly of the prophetic charac- 
ter in proportion as there dwells in it a pervading reference to the 
great moments of history, to that which has significancy as bearing on 
the progress of mankind as a race ; then the religion and history of this 
people must be filled, in a preéminent degree, with prophetic elements. 
The destinies of this nation were so guided as ever to call forth more 
strongly the consciousness of that breach, that inward disunion, of 
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wnich we have spoken above, and the longing after deliverance from 
it. This deliverance is one and the same with the restoration of the 
fallen Theocracy ; with which belongs also the participation of all 
nations in the worship of the living God. The appearance of him by 
whom this was to be accomplished, of him who is the true theocratic 
King, forms therefore the central point of the prophetic element, which, 
although unfolded by particular prophecies with special clearness and 
distinctness of vision, yet here, is not merely some accessory individual 
thing added from without, but had been grounded by an inherent 
necessity in the whole organism of this religion and national history. 
The idea of the Messiah is the culminating point of this religion, to 
which all the diffused rays of the divine in it converge. 

While the religious belief of the Greeks and Romans suffered a, vio- 
lent shock in the revolutions which these nations experienced, the 
indwelling power in the theistic faith is clearly manifested, when we 
see it preserving itself unshaken amid all the political storms that agi- 
tated the Hebrew people. Nay, the oppressions suffered under the 
dominion of foreign nations served but to render this faith more firm; 
although the right understanding of its import did not keep up at an 
equal pace. But as everything that develops itself in human nature 
is exposed to the corruptions lying within it, revealed religion could not 
escape the same. Even Christianity, the absolute religion of man- 
kind, could not be exempted from this necessity ; only it possessed 
the power of coming forth ennobled from the conflict with these corrup- 
tions, taking advantage of them to free itself from the admixture of 
foreign elements. This power did not reside in Judaism; as it was 
not designed to endure for all times, as a religion in this form, but to 
give place, by the dissolution of this form, for that higher creation 
which was foretold by it. If this form, instead of making way for that 
higher development, would maintain its own existence for a still longer 
term, it must, in surviving itself, merely drag itself along, as a thing 
effete. And here too it will be seen again, that what is designed as a 
preparatory stage, when it attempts to assert its own independence, 
not understanding itself according to its spirit and idea in relation to 
the historical development, may turn round into opposition with that 
higher stage, for which it was its very purpose to prepare. 

What has just been said is to be applied to the direction of the reli- 
gious spirit which governed the great mass of the Jewish people. With 
them, the theocratic consciousness, misapprehended according to the 
notions of their fleshly minds, served but to foster a national pride, of 
which it had become the foundation. Men fastened on the letter—the 
letter, understood according to the contracted views of minds turned 
only on the world; and clung by the sensible form and envelop, with- 
out being able to perceive the spirit they revealed and the ideas they 
contained, because there was no congenial, recipient spirit to meet the 
divine truth as it was offered. The sentence was here verified, pro- 
nounced by our Lord himself, ‘He who hath, to him shall be given ; 
aoe he who hath not, from him shall be taken even that which he 

ath. 
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By the consciousness of the declining condition of the Theocracy, it 
is true, that the yearning after the promised epoch of its glorious resto- 
ration, and by the feeling of distress under the yoke of foreign and 
domestic tyrants, the longing after the Deliverer, after the appearance 
of Him from whom that glorious restoration was to come, the Messiah, 
had been aroused to greater activity. But the same groveling sense 
which led to a misapprehension of the nature of the Theocracy gen- 
erally, could not fail to lead also to a misapprehension of this idea, which 
forms the central point and mark towards which the whole Theocracy 
was aiming. From that worldly sense which was attached to the idea 
of the Theocracy, and that worldly turn of the religious spirit gen- 
erally, could only result a secularizing also of the idea of the Messiah. 
As the great mass of the people were bowed down by the sense of out- 
ward much more than of inward wretchedness, disgrace and bondage, 
it was chiefly a deliverer from the former whom they expected and 
yearned after, in the Messiah. The inclination to the supernatural 
took here an altogether worldly shape ; the supernatural, as it pictured 
itself to the imagination of the worldly heart, was but a fantastic imi- 
tation of the natural magnified to the monstrous. Thus the deluded 
Jews, destitute of a sense for the spiritual apprehension of divine 
things, expected a Messiah who would employ the miraculous power, 
with which he was divinely armed, in the service of their earthly lusts ; 
who would free them from civil bondage, execute a severe retribution 
on the enemies of the Theocratic people, and make them masters of the 
world in a universal empire, whose glory it was their special delight to 
set forth in the fantastic images suggested by their sensuous desires. 

There was a great want of such leaders and teachers of the people 
as could have instructed them respecting the nature of their religion 
and of the Theocracy, and undeceived them of their erroneous fancies. 
Most of their guides were blind leaders of the blind, men who only 
confirmed the people in their perverse inclinations and in the errors 
thence resulting. Great mischief had been occasioned particularly by 
a fanatical zealot, Judas of Gamala, or the Galilean, who, about the 
year 14 after the birth of Christ, took upon himeelf to oppose the census 
or registration decreed by Augustus Caesar. A people that had 
incurred the forfeiture of their liberty, as a just punishment for their 
sins, and would continually incur it more and more ;—such a people 
he called upon to throw off, at once, the yoke of Roman bondage. He 
stimulated those, who, in disposition, were widely removed from serving 
God as their Lord, to recognize Him as their only Lord, by suffering 
no vestige to remain of the dominion of a stranger over the people that 
belonged to God alone. While others were for awaiting the deliver- 
ance to be wrought by the power of God, through the Messiah, he, on 
the contrary, required, that they should first lay hands to the work 
themselves. God —said he — will help those only, who do their own; 
but by this he meant nothing else than the resistance of mere arbitrary 
will to a power placed by God’s appointment over a people that had 
not understood their calling, that had been unfaithful to it, and who, by 
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virtue of their disposition, were no longer capable of freedom... From 
this exciting cause proceeded that wild fanaticism of the Zealots, 
formed out of an impure combination of political and worldly-religious 
elements ; a combination which in all times has introduced the most 
fatal mischiefs among nations; as was illustrated, indeed, by the his- 
tory of this people down to the period of their total extinction as a 
State. When John the Baptist, after his call from God to become a 
preacher of repentance, caused a divine voice to be heard in the wilder- 
ness of the degenerate people, sought to bring them to the conscious- 
ness that it was by the disposition of the heart the way must be pre- 
pared for the regeneration of the Theocracy, and directed the longing 
wishes of his contemporaries away from the earthly to the divine, yet 
notwithstanding the great effect which he produced by the command- 
ing power of his words, he found little sympathy with that which was 
the true aim and spirit of his preaching, and at last fell the victim of 
a league struck between worldly and spiritual tyranny —a martyr to 
that truth, which, with a denunciatory zeal that regarded no conse- 
quences, he held up against all the wickedness of his age. The death 
of John foreshadowed the fate which was to terminate the earthly 
course of one greater than himself, to bear witness of, and prepare the 
way for whom, was his divine vocation. 

TIncomprehensible, therefore, to men given up to such blindness, was 
what the Son of God told them of the true freedom, which he had 
been sent from heaven to bestow on those who sighed under the bon- 
dage of sin. As with their earthly sense they knew not the Father, 
so also they could not discern in Jesus, the Son; because they had no 
ear for the voice of the Father, witnessing of him, in the wants of the 
human heart. The same temper which made them disregard the 
warning prophetic words of John the Baptist, rendered them deaf also 
to the warning call of the greatest among all the prophets ; and as he 
had foretold them, they became, even to their ruin, through the ifflu- 
ence of the same disposition, a prey to the artful designs of every 
false prophet who knew how to flatter the wishes which such a dispo- 
sition inspired. When the temple of Jerusalem was already in flames, 
one of those false prophets could persuade crowds of the people, that 
God was about to show them the way of deliverance by a miraculous 
sign, — such a sign as they had often demanded of him who would 
have shown them the true way to true deliverance, and who did refer 
them to the true signs of God in history, — and thousands of deluded 
men fell victims to the flames or to the Roman sword. J osephus, who 
was no Christian, but who contemplated with less prejudice than others 
the fate of his nation, of which he was an eye-witness, closes his recital 
of this event with the following remarkable words ; “ The unhappy peo- 
ple would suffer themselves, at that time, only to be cheated by impos- 
tors who were bold enough to lie in the name of God. But to the mani- 
fest prodigies that portended the approaching destruction they paid no 
regard ; they had no faith in them: — like men wholly infatuated, and 
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as if they had neither eyes nor soul, they heeded not what God was 
announcing.” 

Among the Jewish theologians in Palestine, we find the three 
different main directions, which are commonly observed to make their 
appearance in opposition to each other, on the decay of the forms of a 
positive religion. First, the traditional tendency, which mixes up with 
the original religion many foreign elements, aiming to combine all 
these into an artificially constituted whole; which holds tenaciously to 
form and letter, without the living spirit; and substitutes, in the place 
of the real essence of the religion, an effete orthodoxy and a dead 
ceremonial. ‘Thus is there called forth, in the next place, the reaction 
of a reforming tendency; but a reaction which, if it has proceeded 
rather from the intelligential than from the religious element, if the 
sense of negation rather than the positive religious interest predomi- 
nates, easily swerves from the just moderation in polemics, and runs 
into the extreme of expunging, together with the foreign elements, much 
that is genuine and good. But the unsatisfied want which both these 
tendencies leave in men of more profound and warmer feelings, usually 
impels the latter to another reaction, — thé reaction of a predominantly 
subjective tendency, of predominant feeling and intuition by the 
feelings, which, as opposed to the tendencies above described, is desig- 
nated by the name of mysticism. These three main directions of the 
religious spirit, which often recur under different forms, we recognize, 
in the present case, in the three classes called the Pharisees, the 
Sadducees and the Hssenes. 

The Pharisees! stood at the summit of legal Judaism. They fenced 
round the Mosaic law with a multitude of so-called “ hedges,” whereby 
its precepts were to be guarded against every possible infringement. 
Thus it came about, that, under this pretext, many new statutes were 
added by them, particularly to the ritual portion of the law. These 
they contrived, by an arbitrary method of interpretation, —a method 
which.in part tortured the letter and in part was allegorical, — to find 
in the Pentateuch ; appealing at the same time to an oral tradition, 
as furnishing both the key to right exposition, and the authority for 
their doctrines. They were venerated by the people as the holy men, 
and stood at the head of the hierarchy. An asceticism, alien to the 
original Hebrew spirit, but easily capable of entering into union with 
the legal sectarianism at its most extravagant pitch, was wrought by 
them into a system. We find among them a great deal that is similar 
to the consiliis evangelicis, and to the rules of Monachism in the later 
church. On painful ceremonial observances they often laid greater 
stress than on good morals. To a rigid austerity in the avoidance of 
every even seeming transgression of ritual precepts, they united an 
easy sophistical casuistry which knew how to excuse many a violation 


1 The name is derived from “ parash,”’ the sense, “ to set apart,” parush, WAND, 
which indeed sounds nearer like the Greek 
gapicaioc, one separated from the profane 
multitude, the YS BY, one who woulc 
be regarded as holy, 


wap ; either in the sense “ to expound,” 
whence “ poresh,” wp, the é&nyntH¢ Tob 
vouov Kat’ éZoynv, a title claimed by the 
Pharisees, according to Josephus; or in 
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of the moral law. Besides those who made it their particular business 
to interpret the law and its supplemental traditions, there were among 
them those, also, who knew how to introduce into the Old Testament, 
by allegorical interpretation, a peculiar Theosophy ; and this they 
propagated in their schools; a system which, starting from the 
development of certain ideas really contained in the Old Testament in 
the germ, had grown out of the fusion of these with elements derived 
from the Zoroastrian or Parsic system of religion; and at a later 
period, after the time of Gamaliel, with such also as had been derived 
from Platonism. Thus to a ritual and legal tradition came to be added 
a speculative and theosophic one.1 

It would be as wrong, certainly, to confound these Pharisees together 
in one class, as to pursue the same course with the later monks. We 
must distinguish among them the several gradations of honestly meant 
though misguided zeal, till it diverges to mock-holiness and hypocrisy 
thirsting for power. Although the egoistic interest of an hierarchial 
caste was the governing principle with many, yet there were some for 
whom the legal way, with all its efforts and conflicts, possessed perfect 
truth ; some who had been led, by their course of life, to pass through 
the same painful experiences of which Paul, the former Pharisee, 
bears witness in the seventh of his epistle to the Romans. But 
one thing was wanting to them; the humility with which those who 
feel the poverty of their own spirit, go forth to meet the divine grace. 

The Sadducees were for restoring the original Mosaic religion in its 
purity, and expunging every thing that had been added by Pharisaic 
traditions. But as they did not follow out the thread of historical 
progress which marked the development of the divine revelations, but 
arbitrarily cut it short, so they could not understand the original 
Lheism in the Jewish religion.’ That direction of mind which shows 
hostility to the progressive development of the religious consciousness, 
required by what was already contained or implied in the original, 
cannot fail to misunderstand the original itself, — cannot fail to seize it 
on a single side and to mutilate it. The Sadducees were too deficient 
in the more profound sense of religion and of the religious need, to be 
able to distinguish the genuine from the Spurious in the Pharisaic 
theology. 

Directly at variance as were the two systems of Phariseeism and 
Sadduceeism, still they had something in common. ‘This was the one- 
sided legal principle which they both maintained. And indeed by the 
Sadducees this principle was seized and held after a manner still more 
exclusively one-sided than by the other sect; since with them all 
religious interest was confined to this point ; and since they misinter- 
preted or denied every thing else that belonged to the more fully 
developed faith of the Old Testament. Moreover, the essential charac: 
ter of the law in its spirit, as distinguished from its national and 


1 In what is here said, I have taken into Testament, has made against the manne) 
view the well-grounded objections which in which the subject was presented by me 
Dr. Schneckenburger, in the seventh Dis- _ before. 
sertation of his Introduction to the New 
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temporal form, in its strictness and dignity, was recognized by them 
still less than by the Pharisees. While the Pharisees attributed the 
highest value to ritual and ascetic works of holiness, with the Saddu- 
cees—as, perhaps, the name they gave themselves may denote— 
uprightness in the relations of civil society passed for the whole. 
Starting from this principle, there was nothing in their view of morality 
which presented a point of contact for the feeling of religious need, 
which most readily emerges from the depth of the moral life. Add to 
this, that they ascribed divine authority, an authority binding on 
religious conviction, only to the Pentateuch.1 The observance of the 
law, understood after their own way, was for them the only thing fixed 
and certain; in respect to all other things, they were inclined to doubt 
and disputation.” 

As the belief in the spirit’s destination for an eternal existence 
beyond this earth found no recipiency in this, their one-sided intelli- 
gential direction of mind, holding converse only with the worldly, 
they expressly denied the doctrines of the resurrection and of the 
immortality of the spirit, because no such doctrines could be proved 
from the letter of the Pentateuch alone. These doctrines they reckoned 


1 Ready as I am to acknowledge the 
weight of the arguments brought by Winer 
(in his Biblische Realwérterbuch) against 
the statement here made, yet I cannot be 
induced to abandon it. Very true, it does 
not admit of being proved from the passa- 
ges of Josephus, that the Sadducees denied 
the authority of all other books of the 
canon. Itis only evident from those pas- 
sages, that they were opponents of tradi- 
tion; and were for deriving the substance 
of the legal precepts to be observed from 
the letter of the law alone, without allowing 
validity, in this regard, to any other source 
of knowledge. But neither can it by any 
means be proved from them, that they 
judged respecting the canon precisely as 
did the Pharisees. Although Josephus, (c. 
Apion. c. 8.) taking his position on the 
ground of Jewish orthodoxy, might thus 
describe the canon as of universal validity, 
yet it by no means follows, that that hete- 
rodox sect, which departed in so many oth- 
er things from what was elsewhere consid- 
ered as important for the religious interest, 
—that this sect might not also differ from 
the same in their judgment concerning the 
canon. If the Sadducees, notwithstanding 
their denial of doctrines so important to 
the general religious interest as those of 
personal immortality and of the resurrec- 
tion, could yet attain to the most consider- 
able offices of the state, how was an opin- 
ion concerning the canon, which certainly 
had no such vital connection with practi- 
eal life, to offer any obstacle to this promo- 
tion? Josephus says of them, that when 
they were called to administer public affairs, 
they did not venture to act according to 
their own principles, but were constrained 


to yield to what was required by the Phar- 
isees; since otherwise they must fall by the 
popular rage, which would be excited against 
them. ‘Ordre yap én’ apya¢ mapéAdorev, 
akovoloc piv Kal Kar’ avayKnr, TpocXapovor 
& obv ol¢ 6 dapioaiog Agyet, Old TO wy GA- 
Awe avextode yevéoVal Toic¢ TAHGEeow. Ar- 
cheol. 1. XVIII. ¢. 1, § 4. These words 
refer immediately, without doubt, to church 
principles of administration; yet I cannot 
avoid the inference from analogy, that the 
Sadducees would have acted in precisely 
the same way, in regard to other things, not 
less important in their relation to the com- 
mon religious interest; such, for instance, as 
their denial of immortality; that is, would 
have made no public demonstration of their 
real convictions, although it must necessari- 
ly have been the case, that, with such differ- 
ence of opinions, violent contentions would 
sometimes arise in the Sanhedrim. See 
Acts, 23:9. So now, there may have been 
a distinction of an exoterie and esoteric 
position in their judgment concerning the 
canon; and while manifesting a certain 
respect for the whole canon, they may have, 
notwithstanding this, ascribed a decisive 
authority, in matters of faith, to the Pen- 
tateuch alone. Indeed, it cannot well be 
conceived, how they could reconcile the 
acknowledgement of an equal authority 
belonging to all the books of the Old Tes- 
tament, with their denial of immortality 
and of the resurrection. 

2 Josephus describes the skeptical ten- 
dency of the Sadducees in Archeol. |. 
XVIII. c. 1, § 4: vAakic dé obdapér 
TLLOY pETaToinoLe aitoig 7 TOV VvOUwr. 
Ilpd¢ yap Tove dudackarove copiac Hy petia- 
ow, dpdraoyety dpetiy apudpovou. 
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also among the foreign additions that had been made to the original 
doctrines of Moses, from which additions they were wishing to purify 
Judaism. To such a direction of mind, it is ever peculiar to declare 
all doctrines surreptitious, which do not lie, expressed in so many words, 
in the religious records still recognized as authoritative, although these 
doctrines may be contained there in the spirit, including within itself 
the germ of a future development. But it is more difficult to conceive 
how the Sadducees found it possible to reconcile their denial of a world 
of spirits and of the existence of angels!—to which denial they were 
impelled by the same direction of mind — with their principle of 
recognizing everything as religious doctrine which could be shown to 
lie, in so many words, in the Pentateuch. It is easy to see here, how 
they were seeking for their own opinions, which had originated and 
were grounded in a state of mind wholly peculiar to themselves, a point 
of union and support in the authority which they recognized only just 
so far as the case admitted. Most probably, in explaining the angelic 
appearances, (the Angelophaniai,) they departed from their principle 
of literal interpretation, and considered them merely as visions by 
which God revealed himself to the Fathers. 2 

Although it cannot be proved, from the notices of Josephus, that they 
denied a special Providence, yet it is clear, that in strict conformity with 
their tendency to negation, they made God, as far as possible, an idle 
spectator of the affairs of the world, taking much less share in the 
concerns of men than the Theocratic principle required. Their direction 
of mind must have impelled them ever nearer to a Deism which 
abolished all revelation, and consequently, also, the essence of the 
Jewish religion itself, though at the outset they had simply in view 
the restoration of that religion to its primitive simplicity. The prin- 
ciple of their spiritual bent must have led them further than they 
intended themselves to go. In perfect harmony with this mode of 
thinking was also the severe, cold, heartless disposition which Josephus 
ascribes to the Sadducees. According to his account, they were for 
the most part persons of wealth, who led a life of ease, and, satisfied 
with earthly enjoyments, would open their minds to no higher aspi- 
rations. § 


1 Acts, 23, 8. or merely allowing himself to conclude, 


2 As we are to infer from Origen’s words, 
if we compare them with a passage in Jus- 
tin Martyr, (Dialog. c. Tryph. Jud. f. 358, 
ed. Colon,) where he speaks of a party 
among the Jewish theologians, that denied 
the personal existence of angels, and ex- 
plained all appearances of them as merely 
transient forms of the manifestation of a 
divine power, which God caused to go out 
from himself and then withdrew. Origen, 
in the words alluded to, ascribes to the 
Sadducees, ddfa¢ mept dyyédov, de ody 
dmapxovTwov, GAAG TpoToAoyoumévur Ti 
tept airov dvayeypapévov Kai pndév o¢ 
mpo¢ tv lotropiay aAndec éxovtwy. It may 
admit of some question, whether Origen 
was following here some historical accounts, 


from the necessary connection of ideas in 
his own mode of thinking, that if they did 
not ascribe literal truth to the narratives of 
the angelic appearances, they must then 
have explained them allegorically. The 
comparison of his statement, however, with 
that of Justin Martyr, renders the former 
the more probable. 

8 Although Josephus was himself a Phar- 
isee, yet we have no reason to suspect what 
he says of the Sadducees, for he constantly 
shows himself impartial in his judgments 
he moreover frequently exposes, without re- 
serve, the bad traits of the Pharisees, and 
we have no cause, therefore, to charge him 
here with malicious feelings, injurious to 
the truth. Certainly we cannot infer from 
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It remains, that we should speak of the Essenes or Hsszeans, whose 
relation to the two parties just described has already been exhibited 
in a general manner. About two centuries before the birth of Christ, 
there arose,in the quiet country lying on the west side of the Dead Sea, 
a society of piously disposed men, who, in these solitudes, sought a 
refuge from reigning corruptions, from the storms and conflicts of the 
world and the strifes of parties; precisely as the monastic system 
sprung up at a later period. ‘Thus they are described by the elder 
Pliny, who felt constrained to express a sort of respect for their inde- 
pendence and their contentment within themselves. ‘‘ On the western 
border of that lake,” says he, “dwell the Hssenes, at a sufficient dis- 
tance from the shore to avoid its pestilent effluvia — a race entirely by 
themselves, and, beyond every other in the world, deserving of won- 
der; men living in communion with nature ; without wives, without 
money. Every day, their number is replenished by a new troop of set- 
tlers, since they are much visited by those whom the reverses of fortune 
have driven, tired of the world, to their modes of living. Thus hap- 
pens, what might seem incredible, that a community in which noone is 
born, yet continues to subsist through the lapse of centuries. So fruit- 
ful for them is disgust of life in others.”! From this first seat of the 
Essenes, colonies of them had been formed in other parts of Palestine ; 
in remote and solitary districts of the country, which must have 
answered best to their original design, but also in the midst of villages 
and towns. A transplantation of this sort would naturally lead to 
many deviations from the original strictness of their principles, te 
many alterations of their discipline. If there was also one class of 
Essenes who, as we may gather from the accounts of Josephus, were 
willing to act as magistrates, it is evident that these, residing amidst 
civil society, could not observe all those rules which bound, with the 
force of law, such as lived secluded from human intercourse. As is 
wont to happen in similar communities, there must, in this case, have 
naturally sprung up many orders of the sect, various forms of relation 
to, and modes of connection with, the original society. Indeed, the his- 
torian Josephus expressly distinguishes four different orders, of which 
the Essenes were composed.? Many contradictory statements, which 
occur in the several accounts of this sect, admit thus of being most 
easily reconciled.? 


the character of the doctrines of the later 
Careans, who were temperate opponents of 
the Pharisaic traditions, what must have 
been the character of the Sadducean doc- 
trines. The general question still remains 
unsettled, whether the latter doctrines had 
any outward connection whatever with the 
former, although the heresy-hunting spirit 
of their adversaries would naturally be glad 
of the chance to confound them with these. 

1 Ab occidente litora Esseni fugiunt, 
usque qua nocent. Gens sola et in toto 
orbe preter cxeteras mira, sine ulla femina, 
omni venere abdicata, sine pecunia, socia 
palmarum. In diem ex squo convenarum 


turba renascitur, large frequentantibus, quos 
vita fessos ad mores eorum fortune fluctus 
agitat. Natur. hist. l. V. c. 15. 

2 Josephus cites polpac técoapac of Es- 
senes, B. J. 1. IL. ¢. 8, §:10, which several 
grades, it is true, would, according to his 
testimony, have reference simply to the 
length of time spent in this community ; 
but from the marks which are given, we 
may doubtless infer, that there were other 
modes of classification among them besides 
that which bore reference to the circum- 
stance just mentioned. 

8 As, for instance, while Pliny makes 
them reside only on the border of the Dead 
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If we may always distinguish, among mystic sects, the more practi- 
cal and the more speculatively inclined, we must reckon the Essenes 
with the former class, without overlooking in them, however, at the 
same time, a certain speculative and Theosophic element. ‘This, their 
peculiar mystic turn, might have sprung, in the first place, indepen- 
dently of external influences, out of the deeper religious sense of the 
Old Testament, a spiritualization of the letter, proceeding from the tem- 
per of mind which gave birth to the allegoric interpretation. Such 
mysticism has made its appearance, after much the same manner, 
among people of the most diverse character, —among the Hindoos, the 
Persians, and Christian nations. It would lead, certainly, to the great- 
est mistakes, if from the resemblance of such religious phenomena, 
whose relationship can be traced to their common ground of origin in 
the essence of the human mind itself, we should be ready to infer their 
outward derivation one from the other. How much that is alike may 
not be found in comparing the phenomena of Brahmaism and of 
Buddhism with those of the sect of Beghards in the middle ages, 
where’ the impossibility of any such derivation is apparent to every 
body? We are ready to admit, however, that the Essenean mysticism, 
although it did not spring originally from any outward cause of excite- 
ment, yet, having once made its appearance, received into itself many 
foreign elements. But should the question now arise— whence did 
these elements come ? — we find our thoughts reverting far more natu- 
rally to old Oriental, to Parsic, Chaldaic elements — many ideas from 
that source having been propagated, since the time of the exile, among 
the Jews — than to elements of Alexandrian Platonism, according to 
the usual supposition at the present time ; for it is difficult to conceive 
how the latter could already have exerted so powerful and wide- 
extended an influence in Palestine, at the period when this sect arose. 
The peculiar asceticism of the Essenes by no means warrants us to 
infer that they must have been acquainted with the Platonic doctrine 
of the 84, since that asceticism may be explained as well from the 
influence of the Oriental spirit; while this doctrine itself, without the 
addition of the Oriental spirit, would have led to no such peculiar bent. 
We should also duly weigh, that J osephus and Philo, writers to whom 
we are indebted for our most important information respecting this sect, 
have both, though the latter still more than the former, clothed the 
opinions of the Essenes in a garb peculiarly Grecian, which we may 
rightly consider as not originally belonging to them. We must there- 
fore be cautious of attributing too much importance to many things 
they advance, which have been derived simply from that source ; 
especially as, in modern times, the Essenean doctrines have given 
occasion to very arbitrary combinations and modes of representing 
historical facts. 

Besides the diversities above mentioned, which must have been 


Sea, Josephus (de B. J. 1. Il. c. 8, § 4,) says ina fragment of his defence of the Jews, 
that there were many of them dwelling in preserved by Eusebius Cesar. (Preeparat. 
every town; Philo, (quod omnis probus Evangel. 1. VIL c. 8,) that they lived in 
liber § 12,) that they lived xaynddv, rac many towns and villages of Judea, in pop 
nodee éxtperduevor, and the same writer, ulous districts. 
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introduced gradually among the Essenes, as they began to relax from 
their primitive eremetical severity and submit to the intercourse of civil 
life, we may notice another remarkable difference among them. In 
strict accordance with the Oriental element of their original ascetic 
turn, was the life of celibacy,—a thing alien to the spirit of the 
primitive Hebraism, by which a fruitful marriage was reckoned among 
the greatest blessings and ornaments. Hence we see already among 
the Hssenes that reaction of the original Hebrew spirit against the 
foreign ascetic element,— which is analogous to something we shall 
hereafter have more frequent occasion to notice in the history of sects. 
There was a party of the Essenes which differed from the others, in 
tolerating the institution of marriage. 

It accorded with the character of this sect to unite the contemplative 
life with the practical; but in accommodation to the diversities already 
mentioned, the extent to which this was done must also have been 
various. The practical bent of the Essenes would naturally incline 
them to a life of industry. Such a life was probably intended, as in 
the case of the later monks, to answer a two-fold purpose ; to occupy 
the senses, so as to prevent any disturbance from that quarter of the 
higher activity of the mind ; and to furnish themselves with the means, 
while independently providing for their own subsistence, of contribut- 
ing, at the same time, to the necessities of others. The occupations 
of peace were those about which they employed themselves; differing 
according to their different habits of life, according as they dwelt in 
communion with nature or joined in the intercourse of civil society ; 
agriculture, the breeding of bees and of cattle, mechanical handiworks. 
They had sought to explore the powers of nature, and apply them to 
the healing of diseases. Connected with their secret doctrines, there 
was also a traditional knowledge relating to this subject. They were 
in possession of old writings which treated of such matters. Health 
of body and of soul they were in the habit of connecting together, as 
well as the cure of both. ‘Their science of nature and their art of 
medicine seem to have had a religious, U'heosophic character.? As 
they strove to explore the secret powers of nature, so were there also to 
be found among them, such as claimed for themselves, and endeavored 
to cultivate, a gift of prophecy. A particular method of ascetic prepa- 
ration, by which one might become qualified for searching into the 
future, was taught among their secret traditions.? For this purpose 
they employed sacred writings; whether they were the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, from the words of which they sought, by various 
interpretations, to unravel the secrets of futurity, just as the Bible was 
used for similar purposes in later periods; or whether they were those 
other writings, belonging to the sect, in which their secret doctrines 
were unfolded. All this bears the impress of the old Oriental spirit, 
certainly not of the elements of Grecian culture. 


1 See Joseph. B. J. 1. II. c. 8, § 13. mpoc Yepareiay radar pila: te GAesnrhpror 
2 Joseph. B. J. 1. II. c. 8, § 6: Trovdd- Kat ASov iddrnteg EvepevvovTat. 
Zovowy exTomwg Tepl TA TOY TaAadv svy- 8 Araddpore dyvetace EurrardorprBodpevar 


ypaupara, padora Ta mpog SdéAevav puyn¢ See Joseph. B. J. 1. IL. c. 8, § 12, 
Kat oouatoc éxAéyovtes. “Evdev adroic 
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By their consciousness of the equality of the higher dignity in man’s 
nature, of the oneness of the divine image in all, to which the Old 
Testament of itself might have led them,! they rose above the narrow 
limits within which the developement of the human species was con- 
fined by the prejudices of antiquity. They considered all men as 
rational beings, destined to the enjoyment of personal freedom ; they 
rejected slavery and suffered no slave to exist in their community, —1n 
every kind of service mutually helping one another. As it was their 
idea to restore back the community founded originally by the Almighty 
in nature, and thereby to reconcile those differences which civil society 
had introduced among men, accordingly the distinctions of poverty and 
of wealth were also done away among them. ‘There was a common 
treasury, formed by throwing together the property of the individuals 
who entered into the society, and by the earnings of each one’s labor, 
out of which the necessities of all were provided for, —a community of 
goods, which, however, did not preclude the right of private property, 
and which was probably modified by the diversities already described. 

There can be no doubt that this sect, by exciting a more earnest and 
lively spirit of devotion, by arousing the sense of the godlike within 
the little circles over which their influence extended, produced those 
wholesome fruits which have always sprung out of practical mysticism, 
wherever the religious life has become stiffened into mechanical forms. 
It was owing to their inoffensive mode of life, commanding universal 
respect, that they were enabled to preserve and extend themselves 
without molestation, amidst all the strifes of party, and all the revolu- 
tions to which Palestine was subjected, down to the extinction of the 
Jewish state. 

They were particularly distinguished, in that corrupt age, among the 
Jews, on account of their industry, charitableness and hospitality; on 
account of their fidelity, so different from the seditious spirit of the 
Jews, in rendering obedience to magistrates as the powers ordained 
of God, and on account of their strict veracity. Every yea and nay 
was to possess, in their society, the validity of an oath; for every oath, 
said they, presupposes already a mutual distrust, which ought not to 
find place in a community of honest men. In one case only might an 
oath be administered among them, and that was, in confirming those 
who, after a novitiate of three years, were received among the number 
of the initiated. E 

Although now, under the view just presented, we cannot fail to 
recognize in this sect a sound practical bent, yet we should doubtless 
be under a mistake, if, led by the one-sided representations of the 


1 This view naturally resulted both from 
the development of the Old Testament idea 
respecting the image of God, and from the 
recognition of the origin of mankind from 
a single pair; as,on the contrary, slavery 
found its justification in the prevailing mode 
of thinking among Pagans; their misap- 
prehension of the higher nature common 
to the species, and their assumption of an 


original difference of races, in virtue of 
which, some, by their reason, were destined 
and suited to rule over others, and these 
latter, with their bodily powers, to serve 
them as tools. Thus Aristotle, in his work 
on Politics, 1. I. c. 2, says: Té pwév dvvape- 
vov TH dLavoia mpoopav dpyov dicet kal 
deordlov dioet. Td dé dvvapevoy TO obpar 
TavTa ToLeiy dpxopevor Kal dbcer dovAov 
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Alexandrian Jew, Philo,! we imagined the Essenes might be taken as 
an example of the purest practical mystics, at an equal remove from 
all Theosophic and speculative fancies,” and from all superstition and 
slavery to ceremonies. The fact, which has already been stated, of 
their affectation of the prophetic gift, is, of itself, inconsistent with this 
view of the matter; and their whole secret lore can hardly be imagined 
to have consisted simply of ethical elements, but we are here forced to 
the supposition of a peculiar Z’heosophy and Pneumatology. Why else 
should they have made so great a mystery of it? This supposition 
gathers strength, when we are informed that the candidates for admis- 
sion into the sect, among other obligations, took an oath that they would 
reveal to no one the names of the angels which were to be communi- 
cated to them. It is confirmed again by the cautious secrecy with 
which they kept the ancient books of the sect. Even Philo himself 
makes it probable, when he says that they busied themselves with a 
pdocopla dv cvugdsiwy, a philosophy resting on the allegoric mterpreta- 
tion of the Bible; since every mode of the allegoric interpretation of 
scripture is accompanied, side by side, with a certain speculative sys- 
tem. There is nothing to warrant us in supposing that it was the 
ideas of the Alexandrian Theology which constituted the basis of their 
scheme. There seems to have been grounded in this Z'heosophy of 
theirs a certain veneration of the sun, which we have to explain from 
the intermingling of Parsic rather than of Platonic doctrines. It was 
a daily custom with them to turn their faces devoutly towards the 
rising of the sun, and chaunt together certain ancient hymns, handed 
down in their sect, which were addressed to that luminary, purporting 
that his beams should fall upon nothing impure.? To this may be 
added their doctrine concerning the soul’s .préexistence. Descended 
from some heavenly region, it had become imprisoned in this corporeal 
world, and after having led a life worthy of its celestial origin, it would 
be liberated again, and rise to a heavenly existence befitting its nature. 
This also, which was the fundamental doctrine of their asceticism, may 
be traced just as well to old Oriental tradition as to the Alexandrian 


men. 


1In his writings, above cited. Although 
Josephus, too, as we have already observed, 
has given nothing that can be called an ob- 


jective description of this sect ; notwithstand- 


ing that when a youth of sixteen, he com- 
pared the different Jewish sects together, 
in order to choose between them, and en- 
deavored, along with the rest, to make him- 
self acquainted with the sect of the Hssenes, 
though he hardly went beyond the period 
of a novitiate among them, and perhaps, in 
regard to their esoteric doctrines, was no 
better informed than Philo;—yet he might 
obtain a more accurate knowledge of the 
sect than the Alexandrian Jew; and his 
account, savoring as it does, with a smack 
of the Grecian taste, yet wears a more his- 
torical character than that of Philo, which 
was evidently written with the distinct pur- 
pose in view, of holding up the Essenes to 
the Greeks, as a pattern of practical wise 


Indeed, the latter writer was scarce- 
ly capable of looking at anything otherwise 
than in the light of his Alexandrian Pla- 
tonism. He must involuntarily find again 
his own ideas wherever any point of union 
enables him to introduce them: 

2] cannot at all agree with those who 
seize upon the words of Philo, in his book, 
quod omnis probus liber § 12, where he 
says, that of the three parts of philosophy, 
the Essenes accepted only Ethics, for the 
purpose of sketching out, after this hint, 
the main features of the Essenean system, 
It is impossible not to see, that in these 
words, the matter is set forth in an altogeth- 
er subjective point of view; and_ besides, 
what Philo here asserts is contradicted by 
the more precise and accurate testimony of 
Josephus. 

8 Joseph. de B. J. 1. II. c. 8, § 8, et 9. 
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Platonism. ‘The original birth-place of this doctrine is, in truth, the 
East, from which quarter it first found its way into Greece. ; 
If we may trust the words of Josephus,! they did indeed send gifts 
to the temple, and thus expressed their reverence for the original 
establishment; discharging in this manner the common duty of all 
Jews, as it was their principle to fulfil every obligation that bound 
them; yet they did not visit the temple themselves,” perhaps because 
they looked upon it as polluted by the vicious customs of the Jews. 
They thought that the holy rites could be performed in a worthier and 
more acceptable manner within the precincts of their own thoroughly 
pure and holy community. In like manner, also, they performed their 
sacrificial offermgs, for the presentation of which, within the pale of 
their own society, they believed themselves best prepared by their 
ascetic lustrations. ‘The authority of Moses standing so high with 
them, there is not the least reason for supposing they would wholly set 
aside the sacrificial worship appointed by him, unless it were true, per- 
haps, that they looked upon the original Mosaic religion as having been 
corrupted by later additions, and among these additions reckoned also 
the sacrificial worship, as we find asserted in the Clementines; which 
however, so far as it regards the Essenes at least, admits not the 
shadow of a proof. Now it is singular, it must be admitted, how, as 
Jews, they could entertain the opinion, that they might be allowed to ~ 
offer sacrifices away from Jerusalem. But caprice in the treatment of 
whatever belongs to the positive in religion forms, indeed, one of the 
characteristic marks of such mystic sects. And it might well accord 
with the spirit of such a sect, that in proportion as they looked upon 
the sacrificial worship, instituted by Moses, as a holy service, they 
should be so much the less disposed to take any part in its celebration, 
amidst all the wickedness in the desecrated temple at Jerusalem; and 
should maintain that only among the really sanctified, the members 
of their own sect, was the true spiritual temple, where sacrifices could 
be offered with the proper consecration.® 


1 Archeol. 1. XVIII. §. 4; Eic d& 7d 
lepdv dvadjpara Te oTéAdovtec Suaiac obk 
éritehovatr diabopornte dyvetdv, dco vopi- 
Gorev, kat dv atTd elpyouevot tod Kotvod 
Teweviopatoc, éb’ abtav tag Suoiac émute- 
Aovot. 

2 For the word elpyéuevor cannot possibly 
be taken in any other sense than that of the 
middle voice. 

8 Even from Philo’s language in the 
tract: Quod omnis probus liber, § 12, it is 
impossible to extract that meaning which 
some have wished to find in it; viz. that the 
Essenes gave a spiritual interpretation to 
the whole sacrificial worship, and rejected 
outward sacrifices entirely. ’Emesd7 kat év 
Toig padiota Separevtat Seod yeyovacwy, 
ob (ia Katadvovtec, GAN leporpersic Ta¢ 
favtdy dtavoiag Kataokevalew aé.otyrec. 
Philo is starting here from the doctrine of 
the Alexandrian theology, that the true 
worship of God is the purely spiritual, con- 


sisting in the consecration of the life of the 
spirit to God. This idea he represents as 
having been realized by the Essenes, whom 
he describes as Therapeute, in the true 
sense of the word. Simply for the sake of 
contrast, he mentions animal sacrifices, 
which were usually held to constitute the 
main part of the service; and in so doing 
he by no means atfirms that the Essenes 
had entirely rejected the sacrificial worship. 
Not the negative but the positive is here the 
essential point. Had it been his intention 
to say that the Essenes rejected the sacrifi- 
cial worship of Moses, he must have ex- 
pressed this in a quite different tone. In 
this connection, Philo could have said the 
same thing of himself, and of every other 
Jew, possessed, according to his opinion, of 
a truly spiritual mind. By attaining to the 
knowledge that the true sacrific2 is the 
spiritual sacrifice of one’s self, one is not 
led, certainly, according to his doctrine to 
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With such mystical sects, it not unfrequently happens, that in con- 
nection with a bent of mind turned wholly inward, is found a disposi- 
tion to set value upon certain external religious rites, which seems 
quite incongruous, two opposite elements being thus brought in con- 
tact — spiritual religion and slavery to forms. So it was with the 
Hssenes. In a painfully superstitious observance of the Sabbath day of 
rest, according to the letter, not the spirit, of the law, they went even 
beyond the Jews; with this difference, however: that the custom in 
their case sprung out of an honest piety, while the Pharisaié casuistry 
knew how to accommodate the interpretation of the law, so as to suit 
the interest of the passing moment. They not only carefully avoided, 
like other Jews, all contact with uncircumcised persons, but, being 
separated, within their own body, into four different grades, they who 
had attained to the highest, dreaded the pollution of a touch from the 
member of an inferior grade; and they had recourse to ablutions, 
whenever an accident of this sort occurred. In general, they attached 
greater importance than other Jews to purification, by bathing in cold 
water, as a means of holiness. ‘To their ascetic notions, the oriental 
and healthful practice of anointing with oil seemed an unholy thing ; 
so that any one who had happened in any way to become thus defiled, 
felt obliged carefully to cleanse himself. They scrupulously avoided 
all food save such as had been prepared within their own sect. They 
would die rather than partake of any other. All’ this, then, should 
satisfy us, that while we grant a due respect to the religious spirit 
of this people, we ought not to be so far misled as to consider them 
the representatives of a simple and unalloyed practical mysticism. 
Essentially. different from the form of culture which prevailed in 
Palestine, was the shape and direction taken by the Jewish mind, on 
that spot, where, through a period of three centuries, it had been un- 
folding itself under circumstances and relations wholly peculiar,— 
amidst those elements of Hellenic culture, that, transplanted into the 
old seats of an altogether different civilization, had on this foreign soil 
gained the supremacy,— in the Grecian colony of Alexandria in Egypt. 
From an intermingling of Hellenic and Jewish mind, proceeded 
forth here one of the most influential of appearances, which had an 
important bearing, particularly on the process of the development of 
Christianity in human thought. We see here, how that great historical 
event, which, more than three hundred years before the birth of Christ, 
shattered the nations of the East, should serve to prepare the way for 
such a process. The world-subduing arms of Alexander, as afterwards 
the weapons of Rome, were to subserve the highest aim of man’s his- 
tory, by uniting and bringing within the influence of each other, parts 
hitherto separated, so that the minds of men might be prepared to 


set aside the outward sacrificial worship. 
In this case, therefore, there is not the least 
opposition betwixt Philo and Josephus, but 
he is speaking of an entirely different thing. 
In the passage cited from Josephus, we can- 
not, for the purpose of reconciling a contra- 
diction that does not exist, understand “ sac- 
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rifice” in the second instance differently from 
that in the first, as referring to bloodless 
sacrifices, — the symbolical offerings of the 
gifts of nature. In this case, Josephus 
would have expressed the opposition after 
a different manner. 
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grapple with Christianity, receive it into their thought, and work upon 
it with self-activity. Plutarch looked upon it as the great mission of 
Alexander, to transplant Grecian culture into distant countries,’ and 
to conciliate and fuse into one, Greeks and barbarians. He says of 
him, not without reason, that he was sent of God for this purpose ;? 
though he did not divine, that this end itself was to be only subsidiary 
to, and the means of, a higher, — to make the united peoples of the East 
and West more accessible for’ the new creation that was to proceed 
from Christianity, and in the combination of the elements of Oriental 
and Hellenic culture, to prepare for Christianity a material in which it 
might develop itself. If we look away from that ultimate purpose, 
if we do not fix our eye upon the higher quickening spirit, destined to 
convey into that combination, holding within itself the germ of corrup- 
tion, the principle of a new life, we may, in such a case, indeed ask 
the question, whether that union was really a gain to either party, 
whether at least the gain was not everywhere accompanied with an 
equal loss, since the fresh life of the national spirit must in such cir- 
cumstances be constantly repressed by the forcibly obtruded influence 
of the foreign element. It required something higher than any ele- 
ment of human culture, to introduce into that combination a new livmg 
principle of development, and to unite peculiarities the most diverse, 
without prejudice to their original essence, into a whole in which each 
part should be mutually a complement to the other. The true living 
fellowship between the East and the West, in which both the great 
peculiar principles that belong together for a complete exhibition of the 
type of humanity should be united, could first come only from Christ- 
ianity. But as preparatory to this step, the influence which for a 
period of three centuries went forth from Alexandria, that centre of 
the intercourse of the world, was of great importance. 

In the course of these centuries, the peculiar asperity and stiffness 
of the Jewish character must have been considerably tempered by 
intercourse with the Greeks,* and by the transforming influence of the 
Hellenic culture, which here preponderated. The ulterior effect might 
preceed to shape itself in two different ways. Hither the religious 
element, which most strongly marked the Jewish peculiarity, might 
yield, under the overpowering influence of the foreign national spirit 
and of the foreign culture, and the Jews would suffer themselves to be 
misled, in ridicule of their old religious records, now become unintelli- 
gible to them, to assort with the Greeks among whom they dwelt, or, 
true to the religion of their fathersin the main, they might be forced 
to seek a conciliating mean betwixt this and the elements of Hellenic 
culture, which exercised an involuntary power over their minds, and 
which they were moreover induced to make their own, in subserviency 
to an apologetic interest. 


1 Ta BapBapixd toig EAAnvixoic Kepacat, 8 Philo reckons the number of Jews re- 
kal TH éAAGOa oreipat. See Plutarch’s I. siding in Alexandria and the countries ad- 
orat. de Alex. virtute s. fortuna, § 10. jacent, at “a hundred myriads.” Orat. in 


2Kowdc fre Beddev dpuoorie cai dt- Flaccum § 6. 
adnate Tov bAuv vouitwv. Lc. ¢. 6. 
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We doubtless find some indications that the former of these effects 
was not wholly wanting; as, for mstance, when that zealous champion 
of Judaism, the Alexandrian Philo, places in contrast with Moses, who, 
while in favor at the Egyptian court, still remains faithful to his people, 
those renegades “that trample on the laws in which they were born: 
and bred, upturn those customs of their country which were lable to 
no just censure, and in their predilection for the new, become utterly 
forgetful of the old.”” In another passage,? he rebukes those ‘ who are 
impatient of the religious institutions of their country ; who are ever on 
the alert for matter of censure and complaint against the laws of reli- 
gion; who thoughtlessly urge these and the like objections in excuse of 
their ungodliness:® Do ye still make great account of your laws, as if 
they contained the rules of truth? Yet see, the holy Scriptures, as you 
term them, contain also fables, such as you are accustomed to laugh 
at, when you hear them from others.” + 

Yet, in the main, the power of their religious faith, so deeply rooted 
in the mind of this people, was too great over them to be weakened by 
the influence of that foreign culture ; and hence the former of the ef- 
fects above mentioned, was certainly the more rare, and the latter the 
more frequent case. It was this: the Jews, completely imbued with 
the elements of Hellenic culture, endeavored to find a mean betwixt 
these and the religion of their fathers, which they had no wish to re- 
nounce ; and to this end availed themselves of the system most in vogue 
with those who busied themselves with religious matters in Alexandria, 
that of the Platonic philosophy, which had already become a mighty 
power over their own intellectual life. At the same time, they were 
very far from consciously entertaining the idea or wish to sacrifice the 
authority of their ancient religion and of their sacred writings to the 
authority of a human philosophy. On the contrary, they learned, from 
a comparison of the religious knowledge existg among their own peo- 
ple with that which might be found among the Egyptians and Greeks, 
to understand more clearly the distinguished character of their ancient 
religion, the divine agency manifested in the guidance of their people. 


and the destination of that people as bearing upon the whole human 


1De vita Mosis 1. I. f. 607, § 9. Noéuove 
mapaBbaivover, kadode éyevvmdnoay Kal é- 
Tpadnoar, 79n O& maTpLa, ol¢ méutc obdeuta 
mpoceote diKaia, Kivovoww éxduntnmévot Kat 
Ola THY TOV TapévTur dmodoyTY ObdEvde ETL 
TOV Upyaiwov pvAunv AauPBavovory. 

2De confus. ling. f. 320, § 5. Of pév 
dvoxepaivovtes TH TaTpiw ToAtTEia, poyov 
Kal Katnyopiay del TOV VvouwY pehEeTOVTES 
TOUTOLC Kal Toi¢ TapaTAnoiote, Oo av émt- 
BaSpate tig GSedTHTOG abTov ol dvoceBeic 
XOVTAL. 

3 He is speaking of the confusion: of 
tongues at Babel. 

4 Also in the passage (de nom. mutat. p. 
1053, § 8) where Philo quotes the scoffing 
language of an a¥eoc and doeBnc, the bit- 
terness with which he speaks would seem 
to indicate that the scoffer was an infidel 


Jew. Ina pagan this scoffing would have 
struck him as no such singular thing. He 
looks upon it as a punishment of the fooi- 
hardiness of this man, that he soon after 
hung himself; /v’ 6 wapd¢ Kat dvaxaSaproc 
pode kadapy Savaty Tedevthon. By means 
of his allegoric interpretation, Philo wishes 
to remove that which furnished this man an 
occasion for his scoffing, that others might 
not draw upon themselves a like punish- 
ment. He describes here a whole class of: 
such people, who were waging an irrecon- 
cileable war with sacred things, and search- 
ing for matter of calumny wherever the 
letter admitted of no befitting sense. “Evzoe: 
Tov diharexSnudvor Kat pou“ove del Toig: 
dpapotc mpocantew &Sedovtwv Kal ToAEuow 
aKhpvxtov modeuobyray toic leooig, 
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race ; and their conviction that this was indeed the high destination of 
the Jews, could only be strengthened and confirmed by such a compari 
son. So says the individual whom we would choose to name as the 
representative of these Alexandrians, viz. Philo! ‘That which is the 
portion only of a few disciples of a truly genuine philosophy, the knowl- 
edge of the Highest, has become the inheritance of the whole Jewish 
people by laws and customs.” He calls the Jews priests and prophets 
for all mankind.2 He was conscious of the relation to universal history 
lying at the ground of the particular in the history of his nation — saw 
how the Theocratic people, as such, had a mission to fulfil which regarded 
entire humanity. He describes them as a priestly people, whose call- 
ing it was to invoke the blessing of God on all mankind.’ He says, 
with this reference, that the offering, presented for the whole people, 
was meant for the entire race of man.* 

The spirit of Judaism enabled him to understand, that religious truth 
should be a public thing, the common property of all. Considering 
how easily a Jew at Alexandria might be tempted, under such induce- 
ments as were held out by the traffic in religious mysteries, to set up 
another description of mysteries in competition with those of the Greeks, 
it is the more worthy of remark, how decidedly Philo took his stand 
against every such tendency, greatly distinguishing himself, in this re- 
spect, from the heathen Platonists. It well nigh seems, as if he found 
cause to warn his fellow-believers themselves against the fascinations of 
mystery, by which they also could be attracted.’ ‘All mysteries,” 
says he, ‘all parade and trickery of that sort, Moses removed from the 
noly giving of the law; since he did not wish those that were trained 
under such a form of religious policy, to be exposed, by having their 
minds dazzled with mysterious things, to neglect the truth, and to fol- 
low after that which belongs to night and darkness, disregarding what. 
is worthy of the light and of the day. Hence no one of those that 
know Moses, and count themselves among his disciples, should allow 
himself to be initiated into such mysteries, or initiate others; for both 
the learning and the teaching of such mysteries is no trifling sm. For 
why, ye initiated, if they are beautiful and useful things, do ye shut 
yourselves up in profound darkness, and confer the benefit on two or 
three alone, when you might confer it on all, were you willing to pub- 
lish in the market-place what would be so salutary for every one, so 
that all might certainly participate of a better and happier life?” He 
points to the fact, that in the great and glorious works of nature, there 
is no mystery, all is open. He bears witness of the mere empty mech- 
anism, into which the mysteries had then degenerated ; men — he says 
—of the worst character, and crowds of abandoned women, were ini- 
tiated for money. 


1 De caritate f. 699, § 2: "Omep éx dtA000- 
diac THE doKimwTaTnS meptyiverat TOiG bpt- 
Anraic abric, TovTo Kat did vopwv Kal SGv 
Tovdaiorc, émotnun Tov dvywrarov Kal mpec- 
Butarov réivtwr, Tov ént Toig yevntoi¢ 
Seoic mAGvoyv drwoapévotc. 

2 De Abrah. f. 364, § 19. 

8 De vita Mosis I. f. 625, § 27. “Evouc, 


Smep EweAdev bE dravrov tov dAdwv lepdo- 

at, Tag bmtp Tod yévove Tév dvOpuTwv 
dravtuv cet roinobpevov ebyiac. 

4 De victimis f. 238, at the end, § 3. 

5 De victimas offerentib. f. 856, § 12 
Mndelc wate Terciodw TOV Mwicéwe port 
TOV Kal yvupipev pnte TEAeiTw. 
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These religious philosophers among the Alexandrian Jews, of whom 
we speak, can be rightly understood and judged of, only by taking into 
view their entire position, —the fundamental principle of their system, 
which had been formed out of contradictory elements, —as well as their 
relation to the two opposite parties, between which they were endeavor. 
ing to gain a reconciling mean. On the one hand, they held firmly to 
the religion of their fathers. They were devoted to it with true rev- 
erence and love, and looked upon the records of it as a work of the 
Divine Spirit. Every thing in these records, and particularly in the 
Pentateuch, passed with them as, in one and the same sense, divine. 
From these, in their opinion, were to be drawn all stores of wisdom. 
On the other hand, their minds were preoccupied by a philosophical 
culture at variance with these convictions. They were themselves un- 
- conscious of the conflicting elements that filled their minds, and must 
have felt constrained to seek after some artificial method of combining 
them into a harmonious whole. Thus would they be involuntarily 
driven to imply in the old records of religion, which for them possessed 
the highest authority, a sense foreign to these records themselves, sup- 
posing all the while, that they were thus really exalting their dignity 
as the source of all wisdom. 

As to the parties between which they moved, and which they had 
particularly in mind in their interpretation of the sacred writings, they 
were two; standing related to the two several tendencies, in connection 
with which, also, the philosophy of religion according to Platonism, as 
already set forth by us, had gone on to shape itself among the Pagans ; 
—a, skeptical, and a superstitious tendency. On the one side were 
philosophically educated Greeks, who used what they knew of the Old 
Testament Scriptures according to their different turns of thinking; 
either with trifling spirit, to ridicule it, or with more earnestness of 
intention, stepping forth as defenders of the interests of true piety, 
to charge it with unworthy representations of God. And there were 
Jews themselves, who, under the influence of foreign culture, had broke 
loose from the religion of their fathers, and joined themselves with these 
opponents. On the other side, were those no less arrogant than narrow- 
minded Pharisaical scribes, who would apprehend the things of God 
with fleshly sense, sought the highest wisdom in little verbal refinements, 
and by their grossly literal interpretations were led away into the most 


1 Thus Philo, in his second book de plan- 
tatione Noae, § 17, defends the Old Testa- 
ment against those who found something 
blasphemous in the expression where God 
is called an inheritance (xAjpoc) of men, as, 
for instance, with reference to the Levites. 
Kat viv elot tivec tov éripopdatovTwy 
ebaéBerav, of Td Tpdxerpov Tod Adyou Tapa- 
avkogavroial, ducxovtec ob dovov ov7’ 
dagaric Aéyew avdporov Gedy KAijpov. 
. We might suppose that this attack on the 
Old Testament proceeded from Jews, who, 
by the preponderant influence of their Greek 
education, had become alienated from the 


religion of their fathers, and inclined to a 
certain species of Deism that avoided an- 
thropopathism. But the manner in which 
Philo expresses himself seems more accor- 
dant with the supposition that he had pagans 
in view; for if he were speaking of apostate 
Jews, his language would doubtless have 
been more excited and bitter, as it usually 
isin such cases. The allusion is to such 
pagan accusers of the Old Testament, as it 
seems to me, in a passage to be found only 
in the Armenian translation of quest. in 
Genes. 1. III. § 3, ed Lips. opp. Philon. T 
VII. p. 5, 
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absurd and extravagant opinions! — men who, from their fundamental 
principle of adhering to the letter, and their low, sensual views, came to 
form the rudest notions of God and divine things, —of God’s shape, of his 
anger, of his arbitrary will, — and by such notions contributed most to 
bring Judaism into contempt with the educated Greeks.? 

Now the object of those Jewish philosophers in religion, like that of 
the heathen Platonists, was, by making the distinction between spirit 
and letter, idea and symbol, in the old records of religion, to strike out 
for themselves a direct middle course betwixt the above mentioned 
extremes. There was this truth lying at the basis of their endeavors, 
that in those exhibitions of truth which belong to the religious province, 
matter and form are not so related to each other as in other writings ; 
that here, where the form is something that cannot fully answer to the 
immeasurable greatness of the matter, the mind must read between the 
lines with its thoughts directed towards the divine, in order to a cog- 
nizance of the divine matter in its earthly vessel. This principle had, 
moreover, a special title to be employed in its application to the Old 
Testament, inasmuch as within the latter dwells a spirit enveloped 
under a form still more limited and more limiting than elsewhere, 
struggling towards a future revelation and development, whereby it 
was destined to be freed from this confinement. But as the conscious- 
ness of this spirit—first revealed by Christianity was to them 
wanting, they might the more naturally, on this very account, allow 
themselves to be guided by a foreign spirit, in interpreting the religion 
of their fathers. It was a foreign principle, borrowed from the Platonic 
philosophy, from which they started in pursuit of the key to the spiritual 
understanding of the Old Testament. Instead of referring its contents 
to the end of practical religion, they were hunting everywhere after 
universal ideas, only hid under an allegorical cover,— such ideas as 
had been formed in their own minds from intercourse with the Platonic 
philosophy. ‘To excite the receptive mind to explore these ideas, they 
represented as the highest aim of those writings. 

One extreme opposed itself to the other. Over against that slavery 
to the letter which characterized a narrow, sensual Rabbinism, stood a 
tendency to evaporate everything into wniversals. The necessary 
means of arriving at a knowledge of the spirit contained under the cover 
of the letter were despised. The overleaping those mediating momenta 
of logical, grammatical and historical interpretation, met its own penalty, 
in the manifold delusions which ensued. Wholly a stranger to the 
history, the manners and the language of the ancient people, and 
despising the rules of grammatical and logical interpretation, a Philo 
found many difficulties in the Greek version of the so called Seventy 
Interpreters, in which he was accustomed to read the Old Testament, 


1 Philo, (de somniis 1. I. f. 580, § 17,) de- the account’of Paradise. He says of them: 


He 


scribes them thus: Tove rH¢ pyti¢ mpay- 
pareiac cogioTtac Kal Aiav Tac dbpig dveE- 
omakorac. 

2 Thus Philo, (de plantat. Noae 1. II. f. 
219, § 8.) directs his discourse against those 
who took every thing in a literal sense in 


TloAAy Kat dvoSeparevtoc h einSeca. 
says, those sensual notions of God led to 
the destruction of practical religion; éz’ 
evoeBeiac Kal dciorytoc kaSaipécer bxYea- 
porata ovra ebpéuara. 
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—aversion of the O. T. which was not only current at Alexandria, but 
of the highest authority, on account of the story of its miraculous origin. 


They were difficulties, however, 


which he might have easily solved by 


- means of the helps above mentioned. He frequently overlooked here 
the simplest sense, which first offered itself, and instead of this, sought 
a more profound one, which was merely what had been put into the 


words by himself i 


But in addition to this, that mistaken reverence 


for the sacred writings, that exaggerated view of the influence of the 


Holy Spirit, whereby 
passive organs, 


the inspired writers were considered merely as 
contributed no small share in compelling men who 


regarded every thing as in one and the same sense divine, and wholly 
overlooked the medium of connection between the divine and the human, 
to find at the position in which they had thus placed themselves, much 
that was difficult and revolting — much that they must labor to remove 


by an arbitrary spiritualization. 
element of the Jewish 


Thus the one-sided supernaturalistre 
position led directly to the opposite extreme of 


an arbitrary rationalism?—an error which might have been avoided 
by that method of conciliatory mediation between the supernatural and 
¢he natural which was presented in our statement of the views of 


Plutarch. 


Yet these Alexandrian Jews were well aware of the difference be- 
tween the mythical religion of other nations and the historical religion 


of their own people. 
literal sense 


as a veil for those universal ideas, 


They did consider, it is true, the historical and 


the communication of 


which to the human mind was the highest aim of God’s revelations; 


but still they insisted also, 


in the main, 
truth of the history and of the letter, 
tance as a means of religious and moral training for such as 
soar to those heights of contemplation. 


on the objective reality and 
and ascribed to both their impor- 
could not 
Far was it from their thoughts, 


to deny the reality of the supernatural in the history of their nation, 


and to allow it only an ideal significancy. 


‘¢ He who will not believe the 


miraculous as miraculous,” says Philo, in defending the Old Testament 


history, ‘¢ proves by this, that he 
sought after Him ; for otherwise 


knows not God, and that he has never 
he would have understood, by looking . 


at that truly great and awe-inspiring sight, the miracle of the Universe, 


that these miracles (referring to the 
child’s play for the divine power.® 


guidance of God’s people) are but 
But the truly miraculous has be- 


come despised through familiarity. The unusual, on the contrary, 
although in itself insignificant, yet through our love of novelty, transports 


us with amazement.’”4 


1 We have a remarkable example in the 
work Quis rerum divinar, heres, f. 492, § 
16, where, in the phrase éenyayev avTov eo, 
he looks for some deeper meaning, in the 
apparently unnecessary repetition of the 
word éw; and again, in the case where the 
repetition of the noun, according to the 
Hebrew usage, leads him to conceive of a 
two-fold subject, and furnishes him an oc- 
easion of introducing his idea of the Lo- 


gos 


2« Finer rationalistisch-idealistischen Will- 
kuhr.” 

8 De vit Mosis l. II. § 88: Et dé ree TOU. 
roe umlotel, Yedv obr oldev ob béqrnoe 
norote. “Eyvw yap dv ebSéuc, ort ta Ta- 
padoka O} Tavta Kal mapGdoya Seod watdia 
eloly, atidav sig TA TH GvTE peyara Kad 
arovdac asia, yéveowv obpavod. Kk. T. A. 

4 Taira piv mpde dAgdeav bvra Savua- 
ota, Katareppovytat TO ovvifter. Td ob 
phy bv Yeu Kal dy poKpa h kararAnrroueva 
T@ pldoKaiva. 
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Still they found individual passages, the literal understanding of 
which presented insurmountable difficulties, — difficulties, it might be, 
for any rational apprehension whatever, or for their own minds, at the 
particular position assumed by their philosophy of religion. Such 
especially were those passages, in interpreting which, the Rabbins, 
who explained every thing according to the letter, fell, no doubt, into 
absurd and fantastic representations ; as, for instance, in the account of 
Paradise. Now here, it was beyond the power of the Alexandrians, 
from their own position, to find a means of conciliation between the 
divine and human, answering to the necessities of reason; as, for example, 
in distinguishing between a fact lying at the bottom, and the purely 
symbolical character of a form of tradition. They were forced to push 
the opposition to the altogether literal mode of apprehension go far as to 
deny the reality of the literal and historical facts throughout, recog: 
nizing only some ideal truth, some universal thought, that presented 
itself to them out of the train of speculations created by a fusion of the 
Platonic philosophy with religious ideas of Judaism.1 But it was far 
from the intention of a Philo, in maintaining such views, to derogate 
from the authority of the sacred writings. On the contrary, as he 
referred every thing they contained to the inspiration of the Divine 
Spirit, so he recognized the wisdom of that Spirit in permitting the 
writers actuated by Him, to represent many things in such a form, as, 
literally understood, could give no tenable sense whatever; to the end 
that those who would otherwise be tempted to rest satisfied with the 
bare letter, and search no farther, might be excited to explore that 
ideal sense lying at the bottom ;? to conduct to this, being, in truth, 
the highest aim of the divine revelations. Hence such stones of stumb- 
ling must be scattered here and there, as means of excitement for the 
spiritually blind.® 

Thus there came to be a two-fold position in respect to religion and 
the understanding of its records ;—a faith clinging to the letter and to 
the history, and a contemplation soaring to the ideas veiled under the 
historical and the literal facts. The first was, as we see, in the main, 
common to both positions. Yet many individuals separated already 
into opposite parties, at the point where the higher spiritual apprehen- 
sion did not admit of being joined with an adherence to the reality of 
the literal and historical facts, but these latter must be wholly given up. 
This, however, was not the only difference between the two positions, 
The difference lying at the root, and which developed itself out of this 
root, could not fail to exert a more wide-reaching influence on the whole 
mode of apprehending religion. From this source sprang such opposite 
views as follow. By those who adhered invariably to the principle of a 
barely literal interpretation, whatever had been said after an anthropo- 
pathic manner, in condescension to the sensuous many, concerning 


1 After pointing out the difficulty of un- 2 Movoy obk évapya¢ mpotpérwv ddiorac 
derstanding in a literal sense, the account az rod 6ntov. Quod deterior potiori insid 
of the creation of the woman, in Genesis, § 6. 

Philo concludes thus; Td pyrdv éx? rotrov 8 T& oxdvdada ric Yeagns, aboppyar rote 
uvdadéc tort. Legis. alleg. 1. IL. § 7. Tugaoic tiv diavoiay. 
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God, concerning the wrath of God, concerning His vindictive justice, 
was taken literally. This apprehension of religion after human analo- 
gies is, for men at such a stage of culture, a necessity, and subserves 
their interest, so far as it deters them from sin by the fear of punishment. 
But those who occupy the higher spiritual position, recognize in all this 
only a pedagogical element, and purify the idea of God from all admix- 
ture of the human.! It was an opposition, then, between the appre- 
hension of God as man, and the apprehension of God not as man.?_ By 
this separation of everything pertaining to man, the idea of God was 
evaporated toa somewhat wholly without attributes, wholly transcend- 
ental; and the Being, (d»,) goodness in itself, the Absolute of 
Platonism, was substituted for the Jehovah of the Old Testament. By 
soaring upward, beyond all creaturely existence, the mind, disenfran- 
chising itself from sense, attains to the intellectual intuition of this 
Absolute Being, concerning whom it can pronounce only that he is, 
waiving all other determinations, as not answering to the exalted nature 
of the Supreme Essence.? In accordance with this opposition of views, 
is the distinction which Philo makes between those who are in the proper 
sense sons of God, having elevated themselves, by means of contempla- 
tion, to the highest Being, or attained to the knowledge of him in his 
immediate self-manifestation,s and those who have come to the knowl- 
edge of God only as he declares® himself in his works, in creation, in 
the revelation, still enveloped in the letter, of Holy Writ ; those who 
attach themselves only to the Logos; consider this as the Supreme God 
himself ; — rather sons of the Logos than of the true Being (4v.) The 
former, moreover, need no other motives to a moral life, than love to the 
Supreme Being for his own sake ; — the principle of disinterested love 
of God. The others, who find themselves at that lower position, where 
God is known only after the analogy of man, must be trained to virtue 
by the hope of reward and the fear of punishment. Philo himself 
remarks, that answering to the two principles in religion according to 
- which God is represented in the one case as man, and in the other, not 


Aovot 7d bv, GAN éxBiBacavtec abTd maonG 


1 This two-fold position is implied, in the 
ToLoTyTOs WLAHy cvev YapaxTipog THv bmap- 


book Quod Deus immutab. § 11, where the 


writer distinguishes that which answers to 
the truth in itself, and that which had been 
merely so expressed. Tod vovberqjoat xaptv 
rode érépwe ph dvvapévove ouwdpovilerdat, 
boa raidciac Kat vovbeciac, GAN odbxt TO 
meguKévat ToLodTov eivat, AédeKTat. 

2 This opposition between a positive ap- 
prehension of God as man, and a nega- 
tive apprehension of God, to the exclusion 
of all human attributes, and every thing 
anthropopathic, occurs often in Philo’s writ- 
ings. The comparison of Numb. 23: 19, 
and Deut. 1: 31, may be said to be classi- 
cal with him, on this subject. “Ev pév, dre 
oby Ge dvdpuroc 6 Sede, Erepov dé, STL OF 
dvSpuroc. Quod Deus immutab. § 11. 
Comp. also the Armenian translation of the 
tract, Quest. in Genes. 1. I. § 55. 

8 Oideud TOV yeyovdTwv ldég mapaBaA- 


Ew xaradauPaverdat, THY KaTa TO Elvat 
davraciav povny évedéavTo, ui} Lop > O- 
cavtec avTo. Quod Deus immutab. § 11. 

4 To this knowledge of God in his self- 
manifestation, Philo refers in the following 
passage: M7 Eupaviodteing jor Oi odpavod 2 
yac 7 bdatoc f Gépoc 7 TLv0S anroc rév bv 
yevéoet, pnd? Katontploaiuny év GdAw Twi 
thy on idéay 7 év col TH SG, etc. Vid. Leg. | 
allegor. 1. III. § 838, And where he says, 
that as light can be seen only by means of 
light, so God, only by his own self-mani- 
festation. uvdawc 7d gH¢ dp’ ob butt BAE- 
metar; Tov abrov d& Tpdmov Kal 6 Gedy 
éavtod géyyoc Ov di abrod povov Sewpeirat. 
De prem. et pen, § 7. 

5 The opposition between év and Adyos 
elvac and AéyeoSae 
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as man, are the two principles of fear and of love in religion.!_ Those 
that have attained to the last mentioned stage are to him the men of pure 
intellect or pure spirit, who have freed themselves from the dominion 
of sense. 

Thus, to the senstfous anthropo-morphism and anthropopathism, which 
characterized the grosser mode of apprehension among the Alexandrian 
Jews, Philo opposed a one-sided spiritualism, whereby the idea of God 
was emptied of all determinate contents, — the veal side of the Old 
Testament Theism, the objective truth, and reality at bottom in the 
Old Testament notions of God’s holiness, of his wrath, and of his 
vindictive justice, were totally misapprehended, — whereby all such 
ideas of God were explained away,— a spiritualism far better suited 
to the Brahminic or the Buddhist system, than to the proper religion of 
the Old Testament. We have here, then, already, the appearance of 
a mystical Rationalism, placed in connection with the Jewish Supra- 
naturalism ;—a prototype of tendencies, which at still later periods, 
more frequently recur, where the simplicity of revealed religion be- 
comes overcharged with human inventions. The same individual, who, 
as we have seen, protested so strongly against the Grecian mysteries, 
introduced into Judaism that aristocratic distinction of the ancient 
world, between an esoteric and an exoteric religion ; and with it, after 
the example of Platonism, the justification of falsehood, as a necessary 
means for training the uninitiated many. 2 

Now it is indeed true, that this mystic Rationalism, pushed to its 
extreme consequences, leads to the principle that positive religion is to 
be regarded simply as a means for training the many ; a means which 
the wise can afford to dispense with, and which for them has no longer 
any significancy. And this mode of thinking, moreover, was actually 
carried, by many of the Alexandrian Jews, to an extreme where it 
must have finally resulted in the denial of the supranaturalist principle 
itself. These Jews left off the observance of the ceremonial law, thus 
drawing upon themselves the charge of heresy from the more religious 
class, and may, doubtless, have brought the entire Alexandrian theology 
into bad repute. “The observance of the outward forms of worship,” 
said they, “belongs to the many. We, who know that the whole is 
but a symbolical veil of spiritual truth, have enough in the idea, and 
need not concern ourselves with external forms.” But with the habit 


of thinking peculiar to Philo and 


1 Tlap’ 6 pot Soxet toic Tpoetpnuévorc dvot 
kedahaiowe TO te “ be dySpuroc Kal TH ody 
6¢ Gv8puro¢g 6 Seb” Erepa db0 ovvvdqvat 
Gxddovda Kat ovyyev}, b6Bov Te Kat aya- 
whv: Toi¢ Yeorper@c aio di abrd povoy 7d 
dv Tindor Td dyardv oixevdrator, doBeiodat 
62 éréporc. Quod Deus immutab. § 14. 

2 Vid. Quod Deus immutab. § 14, and de 
Cherubim, § 5, in both which passages the 
well-known words of Plato in the Repub- 
Be — relating to falshoods that may be jus- 
tified in certain cases, where they can be 
used for the benefit of simple persons or the 


his class, and which has been ex- 


sick — plainly floated before the mind of 
Philo. Vid. 1. IL. p. 257, 1. IIL. p. 266, Vol. 
VI. Ed. Bipont. ‘These remarks of Plato, 
which were grounded, indeed, in the whole 
aristocratic spirit of the ancient world, ex- 
erted, through various intermediate chan- 
nels, a great influence on the moral sense of 
men in the first centuries after Christ, and 
even modified a part of Christian education. 
8 Philo de migrat, Abraami, § 16: Eloi 
Tivec, of Tode pyTode vouove cipBora von- 
Tov mpaypatov trohauBavovtec, Td pes 
nKpiBwcar, tov 62 padiuac GAryopyoar. 
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plained above, such an extreme, to which his own avowed principles 
led, did not fall in. He says of those more decided and consistent 
Idealists, “as if they lived for themselves alone in a desert, or as if 
they were souls without bodies, and knew not anything of human society, 
they despise the faith of the many, and are willing to inquire only after 
pure truth, as it is in itself; when the word of God should have taught 
them to strive after a good name with the people, and to violate none 
of the reigning customs, which divine men, who were superior to us, 
have founded. As we must take care of the body, because it is the 
soul’s mansion, so are we bound to be solicitous for the observance of 


the letter of the law. When we observe 


this, that also will become 


clearer, of which the letter is a symbol ; and we shall escape thereby 


the censures and upbraidings of the multitude. 


41 


In Egypt, the native land, in after times, of the anchorite and 
monastic life, this contemplative bent of the religious mind, which we 
have described thus far, led to results somewhat analogous to that later 


phenomenon. 


With a view of devoting themselves wholly to the con- 


templation of divine things, many withdrew from the world and retired 


into solitude. 
from his own experience, 


solitude with him,—that he cannot flee 
He gives us, himself, the result of his expe- 


within his own breast. 


Philo was one of these ;—but he was forced to learn, 
that the man carries his inward enemy into 


from himself and the world 


rience2 “Often I left kindred, friends, and country, and retired into 
‘the wilderness, that I might raise my thoughts to worthy contempla- 
tions: but I accomplished nothing so ; — my thoughts, either scattered 
abroad, or, wounded by some impure impression, fell into the opposite 


current. 


But sometimes I find myself alone with my soul, in the midst 


of thousands, when God dispels the tumult from my breast; and so 
He teaches me that it is not change of place that brings evil or good ; 


but all depends on that 
direction he pleases.” 


God who steers the ship of the soul in the 
Already among the Alexandrian Jews arose 


the opposition between a contemplative and a practical direction of the 
religious life, of which Philo testifies, — the opposition between efforts 


directed solely towards the human, 


and those directed solely to the 


divine 3— the Therapeutic life, devoted entirely to God, and the moral 


~ life, devoted entirely to exhibitions of love for man. 


Already was the 


same spectacle witnessed, which, at later periods, became a common 


occurrence in the large cities. 


The opposition of the worldly to the 


contemplative ascetic propensity became the occasion of divisions in 


the domestic circle. 


Philo observes that he knew many a father, given 


to luxurious living, to be abashed by the abstemious, philosophic life of 
a son, and for that reason to retire from all intercourse with him. 


1 De migrat. Abraami, f. 402. 

2 Leg. allegor. 1. II. § 21. 

8 As Philo describes it. Of the latter 
tendency he says: “Axparov éupopnodpevot 
Tov evoeBeiac TOSoY TOAAA yalpery opa- 
cavtec Taig GAAatg mpayyatetatc bAov avé- 
Seoay Tov olxeiov Biov Separcig Seod. OF 
58 obdey bw TOV TPS dv9porove Sikatwv 
Srorompoavres elvar wovgy THY Tpd¢ avd pa- 
rove bulAiay hotacavra. rov te avadav 


thy xpjow && loov maou mapéxovTec ova 
kowarviac tuepov Kat ra devva Kata dbvayly 
émixovgilery agcobvrec. The giAddeor and 
the d:Adv9purot. De decalogo, § 22. 

4*Hdn 08 kal marépac oida dud 7d aGpo- 
Siarov, abornpdy Kat drAdcopor Biov Tat- 
dév éxtparopévove Kal di aid@ Tov dypdy 
mpd THe ToAEws oiKety éAouévovg. De pro 
fugis, § 1. 
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As Philo was anxious to find a just middle course between that class 
who were entangled in the letter, and the Spiritualists in religion, so 
again, he sought after some method of conciliation between the two 
last mentioned tendencies, the practical and the contemplative, the 
anthropological and‘the theological. He held a combination of them 
both to be the more perfect, way, and looked upon each, by itself and 
separated from the other, as but half the whole.! The discipline of 
the practical life seemed to him the first step of purification and prepa- 
ration necessary for entering the entirely contemplative life. Already 
he felt himself called upon to protest against the exaggerated estimate 
put on the ascetic life. ‘‘ When you see one,” says he, “who never 
takes his food or his drink at the proper time, or who disdains the bath 
and the unction, or who neglects the clothing of his body, or torments 
himself with a hard couch and night watchings, deceiving himself with 
this show of abstemiousness, inform him 'of the true way to continence, — 
for the course he has chosen is labor to no purpose. By hunger, and 
the other kinds of self-torture, he is destroying both body and soul.” 2 
He speaks of people who, without being ripe for such a step, rushed 
suddenly on a strictly Therapeutic life, the renunciations of which they 
were too weak to endure, and hence were soon forced to abandon it. 
And he must rebuke also the secret wickedness covered up under the 
outside show of a rigid asceticism. “Truth,” says he, “may rightly 
complain of those who, without any previous trial of themselves, leave 
the occupations and trades of social life, and say they have renounced * 
its honors and its pleasures. They wear contempt for the world as an 
outside show, but do not really contemn it. That slovenly, austere 
look, that abstemious and miserable life, they use as baits; ‘as if they 
were friends to strict morals and the government of self. But closer 
observers, who penetrate within, and are not to be led wrong by out- 
ward appearances, cannot be imposed upon thus.” Philo would have 
those persons only who had been tried in the active duties of social 
life, pass over to the contemplative ; as the Levites were permitted to 
rest from the active service of the temple only after having passed 
their fiftieth year. Hwman virtue should go first, — the divine follow 
after.® 

This ascetic, contemplative propensity, which we observed in the 
bud among the Alexandrian Jews, gave birth to a spiritual society, 
composed of men and unmarried women, which sprung up: in the 
neighborhood of Alexandria; a society, whose name simply, — the 
Lherapeutce,®— denotes the striving after a life abstracted from worldly 
things and consecrated to the contemplation of God. Their principal 
seat was in a quiet and pleasant district on the border of lake Meeris, 


l"Hurredeic tiv dpetny, 6A6KAnpot ol map’ dpecketav Kat Tov ouvexn Kal dKdyatoy T= 
dudorépore ebdoxiuodvtec. De decalogo,§ vov ob éveyxovtec. De profugis, § 7. 
22. 4L.c.§ 6. 
2'The tract Quod deterior potiori insid. 5 Tywpiodyre obv mpétepor rH kar’ av9pa 
ihe moug apeth, iva at TH Tpd¢ Gedy ovaradyre, 
8 Such as went éw abAde tice Separeiag De profugis, f. 455, § 6. 
and Sdrrov 7 mpoceAdeiy dmenfdecav, THv 6 Oeparevtal kal Separevtpidec. 
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not far from Alexandria. Here they lived, like the later anchorites, 
shut up singly in their cells, their only employment being prayer and 


the contemplation of divine things. 


The basis of their contemplation 


was an allegoric interpretation of scripture, and they had old theosophic 


writings, 
gations of scripture, 
Hermeneutics. 
practised frequent fasting. 


which served to guide them in their more profound investi- 
according to the principles of the Alexandrian 
Bread and water constituted their only diet, and they 
They ate nothing until evening, for through 


contempt of the body they were ashamed, so long as sun-light was 
visible, to take sensible nourishment, to acknowledge this dependence 


on the world of sense. 


Many of them fasted for three or even six 


days in succession. Hvery sabbath they came together, and as the 
number seven was particularly sacred with them, they held a still more 


solemn convocation once in every seven weeks. 


They celebrated, on 


this occasion, a simple love-feast, consisting of bread seasoned with salt 


and hyssop; mystic discourses were 


delivered, hymns which had been 


handed down from old tradition were sung, and amidst choral music, 
dances of mystic import were kept up late into the night. The pas- 


sage of their fathers through 
Egypt, is supposed to have 


the Red Sea, on their departure from 
been symbolically represented by the 
exhibition of these choirs and dances. 


As they were used to give to 


all historical facts a higher sense, bearing upon the life of the spirit, it 
is not improbable that they had something of the like nature in view in 


this celebration. 


Perhaps they considered the departure from Egypt 


as a symbol of the deliverance of the spirit from the bondage of sense, 


of its elevation from sensible 


things to the divine.” 


Many features of relationship between the sect of the Therapeutz 
and that of the Essenes, might seem to render probable the derivation 


of the one from the other ; 
times. 
recognized in the 


and this is the prevailing opinion in modern 
It might be fancied also that the same signification was to be 
names of both these communities ; 
the derivation which Philo himself favors 


for if we follow 
in a passage of the book 


concerning the Therapeutic mode of life, —and the name of this sect, 
according to one sense of the radical Greek word, signifies a physician, 


and the Hssenes® so denominated themselves, 


as physicians of the soul 


and of the body, — it would be evident that the one is but a translation 


of the other. 
can hardly be considered 


But this explanation of the 
the right one. 


name of the Therapeutze 
On the contrary, it suits 


much better with the peculiar spiritual bent of the Therapeutee, and 
with the theological language of the Alexandrians, if we suppose they 


applied this name to themselves, 
of God, the Contemplatists.* 


1 Seuveta, povacripra. 

2 See Philo de sacrif. Abel et Caini, § 17: 
AvaBaowe ext Sedv Tod yevynTov kal o0ap- 
rod TO TaoXa ElpnTat. 

8 After the Chaldee ‘ON, physician. 

4 Philo often uses the following expres- 
sions as synonymous :— yévog Separev- 
TiKdv, yévog tkeTLKOY, yévog OpateKor, 6 
lopayA = avnp opov Tov Sedov. De victi- 


as the genuine spiritual worshippers 
The features of resemblance between 


mas offerentib. f. 854. ixéras nat Sepa- 
mevtal Tov dvTwc bvtoc. De monarchia, f. 
816. avdpdc ixérov Kal puAodéou Fedv povor 
Separevely USLovvTos. De decalogo, f. 760. 
ol road yaipey gpacartes Talc GAAave 
mpaypateiatc, OAov dvéSecay Tov oikelov 
Biov Sepancia Seov. L. Ill. de vité 
Mosis, f. 681. 70 Separevtixoy abTod (Tow 
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these societies, as well in the form of their association as in the circum. 
stance of their repudiating slavery, as a thing contrary to nature, are 
yet by no means such as to warrant the theory of an outward connection. 
Analogous tendencies of the Jewish mind in Palestine, and of the 
Jewish-Alexandrian, mind in Egypt, might have easily produced two 
such mystic fraternities, independently of one another, with a form 
adapted to the different countries. ‘The Essenes owed their origin, as 
we have seen, to the existence of a practical mysticism, which is ever 
wont to be called forth by such party oppositions as were there mani- 
fested ; and the society of the Therapeutze appears to us as a natural 
efflux of the peculiar religious tendency which had developed itself 
among the Alexandrian Jews. 

Neither the Essenes nor the Therapeute ought to be regarded as 
isolated phenomena, confined exclusively to certain countries. There 
were in this case, more general tendencies, which belonged to the signs 
of the times, at work beneath the surface ; and the influence of such 
tendencies was at that time more widely spread than in Palestine and 
Egypt. In manifold forms of appearance which the history of Jewish 
Christian sects, in the first centuries after Christ, leads us to recog- 
nize or to presuppose, this influence is distinctly visible. 

Having thus given an outline of the different main directions of the 
religious and theological mind among the Jews, we would now consider 
more particularly the relation of the same to Christianity. Looking 
at the great mass of the Jewish people, we find that the predominance 
of the worldly spirit, which would apprehend the divine under notions 
of sense, the rage for the wonderful described by St. Paul, confidence 
in the inaliexable rights of their theocratic descent according to the 
flesh and in the outward show of legal righteousness, constituted the 
chief obstacles to the reception of the gospel. Whenever men, in this 
position of mind, were led, under the impulse of momentary impres- 
sions, to embrace Christianity, it might easily happen, that because 
they saw their earthly expectations were not fulfilled, and they had 
always remained Jews in their mode of thinking, they would soon 
renounce again in the same outward way, that to which properly they 
had always remained strangers. Or if they continued to be Christians 
outwardly, they were never penetrated with the spirit of the gospel. 
Christianity itself, they apprehended only after a fleshly manner, mix- 
ing it up with all their Jewish delusions; and the faith in one God, as 
well as in Jesus as the Messiah, they converted into an opus operatum, 
wholly without influence on the inner life. They were such men as 
Justin Martyr describes,? who deceived themselves with the notion, that 
although they were sinners, if they did but have the knowledge of 


1 The language of Philo himself intimates 
this, when he says of the Therapeute: 
TLoAAaxod pwév odv ti olkovpévye'éott Tod- 
To 76 yévoc. “Edet yap ayatod reheiov 
ueTtacyetv Kal THv ‘EAAGOa Kal THY BépBa- 
pov. De vita contemplativa, § 3. 

? In the dialogue, c, Tryph. f.370. The 
words of Justin Martyr directed against 


such Jews, arguing that there can be no 
forgiveness of sin without repentance: 
"AAW oby Oo busic amatate éavtodce Kat 
GAhot Twie bpuoLoL ipiv Kata TodTo, of 
Aéyovoww, bt Kav duaptwrod cot, Sedv dd 
yeraokaow, ob pH Aoyionrat abroic Kiptoc 
éuapriay, 
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God,! the Lord would not charge sin to their account; such falsifiers 
of the gospel as the apostle Paul often rebukes; such nominal Christ 
ians as James writes against. But as the Pagans, on the other hand, 
could not be under the same temptation to hold a merely preparatory 
position as the end itself, as Christianity must have presented itself to 
them as in direct opposition to what they were before, hence it was the 
case, as Justin Martyr affirms, that converts, in greater numbers and of 
more genuine character, proceeded from the body of the Pagans, than 
from the great mass of the Jews.? Yet in every case, where the feel- 
ing of the higher necessities of man’s nature, the recipiency for the 
divine element, made its appearance, although it might be enveloped 
under some still predominating element of sense, Christianity could: 
find an entrance through all such obstacles. The expectation of the 
Messiah, although clouded by a strong coloring of sense, could prepare 
the way for it to such hearts, and they would then go on to become 
continually more spiritual in their views, through the power of Christ- 
ian faith. 

As to the particular systems of Jewish theology which have passed 
under our review, it may be observed, first, of the cold, egoistic Sad- 
duceeism, which suffered no aspiration after things beyond the limits of 
an earthly existence to emerge, that it presented no point of union 
whatever for the gospel. At least, even in that case where the gospel 
found, as it did everywhere, a medium of entrance in the simply human 
element at bottom, which could not be wholly suppressed, the conver- 
sion of the Sadducees was not one for which the way had been pre- 
pared by the previous mode of thinking: and for the very reason that 
the previously existing habit of thought formed here no transition-point, 
and no medium of union between the two, it is impossible to conceive 
of any intermingling of Sadduceeism with Christianity. Where it has 
been attempted to find the traces of such a mixture, in the case of 
some deniers of the doctrine of the resurrection in the apostolic age, 
this has been done without any sufficient grounds, —as the fact may be 
traced to altogether different causes.® 

In the case of the Pharisees, spiritual pride, self-righteousness, the 
narrowness and arrogance of a dead scripture-learning, and the 
absence of what our Saviour terms poverty of spirit, were in general, 
the hindrances to faith. We must be careful, however, to distinguish 
among the Pharisees, the two classes, which have been already pointed 
out. ‘I'o those who, from the legal position, were striving with a certain 
honest earnestness after righteousness, the law might, without doubt, 
serve in the end as a school master to bring them to Christ. Through 
that painful struggle described by Paul, from his own experience, in 
the seventh chapter of the epistle to the Romans, they might obtain 
peace in believing. But those Pharisees who came. to Christianity 


1 Such vain and empty knowledge of God vode, dAnSéorepor of xd téY éSvdv kal 
as that which St. Johnis contending against szororepos. 
in his first epistle. 8 See my History of the Planting and 
2. Justin Martyr, Apolog. 1. II. f. 88. Training of the Christian Church by the 
Udeiovac re cal dAnSeorépoue rode é& é0v6v Apostles, Vol. I. 
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without passing through any such crisis of the inner life, might be 
liable to the temptation of blending their previous Pharisaical mode of 
thinking with the recognition of Jesus as the Messiah, — who for 
them, however, was not in any true sense, the Saviour, —and of wishing 
at the same time, to hold fast by their righteousness of works. » 

In Christianity there was also present an element of mysticism. 
And on this side it might particularly attract that description of 
religious mind which was exhibited in the societies of the Essenes and 
Therapeutz. But the mystic element, carried to an undue extreme, 
which suppressed everything else that belongs to the purely human in 
our nature, might mislead men to shut themselves up within a little 
contracted circle of feeling and intuitions, and to bar themselves 
against every other influence which might strive to reach them. To 
meet Christianity with that poverty of spirit which it requires, must 
often have been the hardest task, also, for swch men, if they must start 
from the position of their imagined spiritual perfection. And even. if, 
attracted by the mystic element in Christianity, they surrendered to 
its power, yet they could not have appropriated to themselves that 
poverty of spirit, in any such measure as to be able to receive Christ- 
ianity into their hearts in its unstinted entireness. Lasily might such 
persons be tempted to carry over with them their supercilious the- 
osophy and asceticism, insomuch that the divine foolishness of the 
gospel must forfeit its true character; and this was the source whence 
sprung many sects, corrupting in their influence on Christianity, the 
germs of which we find already in the epistle of Paul to the Colossians, 
and in his pastoral letters. 

As to the Alexandrian theology, there were in it, as we have seen, 
two elements, —a mystico-rationalist element, sprung from the in- 
fluence of the Platonic philosophy on the Jewish theism; and a supra- 
naturalist element, derived from the Jewish national spirit and educa- 
tion. These were blended together, or they might be said, rather, to 
subsist one beside the other, than to be united by any sort of organic 
interpenetration. Unless a new and higher power had come in to 
influence this process of development, one of two things must, doubt- 
less, have been the final result; either the supranaturalist element 
would have been overpowered and crushed by the mystico-rationalist, 
or the latter of these by the former. And if the last had been the 
case, the Alexandrian theology might then have paved the way for a 
certain mystic religion of reason, which had used historical Judaism 
simply as a symbolical drapery. Whoever, now, is unable to perceive 
the significancy of faith in a God above nature,— the significancy ot 
Christianity as a religion proceeding out of supernatural facts in 
history, —to him this greatest among all the great phenomena in the 
history of the world, whereby the faith in a positive religion was once 
more introduced with such overwhelming power among men, must ap- 
pear like the stumbling upon a monstrous retrograde step, by means of 
which the race was placed ages back from the goal which it had been 
already on the very point of reaching. Considered from such a point 
of view, it could not but be regretted, that instead of a primal type of 
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humanity — that ethereal idea of Alexandrian theology, — the Son of 
man must appear in flesh and blood ; instead of an ideal word, the 
Word that became flesh must dwell among us. Yet the scanty thoughts 
that are constantly recurring under manifold shapes in the writings of 
Philo, the representative of that tendency, witness of its poverty, 
and show that without the infusion of a new creative spirit of life, it 
must have led of itself to its own dissolution. 

Those two elements, combined together in the Alexandrian theology, 
might operate in different ways, — either to secure a point of union 
for Christianity, or to call forth an opposition to it. 

The preponderance of Grecian culture and of the idealist element 
operated in the case of these Alexandrian Jews, as doubtless, also, of 
others over whom the Grecian culture generally had acquired great 
influence, —as for instance, of a Josephus, — very much to repress 
the expectation of a personal Messiah. With this expectation van- 
ished the most important point of agreement and possible union 
between their system and Christianity ; but with it vanished also that 
stone of stumbling, which the preaching of the cross must have proved 
to such as gave an earthly shaping to that idea of the Messiah. But 
yet we cannot suppose that the Alexandrian theology could have 
stripped away all those expectations, which were so deeply rooted in 
the religious spirit of the Jewish people, and so closely interwoven 
with the national sympathies and the national pride itself. Even 
Philo expresses the conviction that the Mosaic law, the temple, and 
the temple service are designed for perpetuity. Regarding the 
calamities of the Jews as a righteous punishment, he cherished the 
hope, that when they should one day become converted, they would be 
gathered from all the nations among which they were scattered or in 
captivity, by some extraordinary appearance from heaven, and led 
back to Jerusalem. Their piety, inspiring reverence and awe, would 
repress the attacks of their enemies, or secure the victory on their 
side. Then would a golden age begin from Jerusalem. LEvery thing 
would be again restored to that primeval state from which mankind had 
become estranged by their fall from the heavenly image. All nature 
would then become once more subject to man, and no hostile power 
remain behind to annoy him.? We see here what peculiar shaping 


1 Vid. de vita Mosis, l. II. § 3, concerning 
the Mosaic laws. Ta d& rovrov povov Pé- 
Basa, doaAevra péver Tayiwc ad’ 7¢ neépas 
éypion péxpe viv Kal mpd éxerta Tata 
Orapéevewv éArie autre aidva borep dSavara, 
fac dv Hasoc kal cednvn Kal 6 cbprac ovpa- 
voc Te Kal Kéopuoc y. And concerning the 
revenues of the temple at Jerusalem, he 
says, that they will endure as long as this hu- 
man race and the world. ’Eq’ écov 1d 
dv9porar yévoc dtapevei, det kal al mpéco- 
dot Tod lepod duAaydjoovra: ovvdiatwvicov- 
oat ravTi tT K6ou. De monarch. 1. II. § 
3. So far was he from thinking that the 
temple would ever be destroyed, or the wor- 
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ship of God could cease to be connected 
with it. 

2 See Philo’s tract, de execrationib. § 9: 
Oi mpd puKpod oropades ev ‘HAAG Kal 
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dAAaxoSev drdot tov dmodeySévta YOpov 
Eevayotpwevor mpoc tivo Setorépac ) kata 
goo avdpwrivyay bpeac ddjrov.pév éré- 
potc, ovote dé Tot¢ dvacwlopuévore Eudavodc. 
Comp. de preem. et peenis, 4 19. Concern-' 
ing the reconciliation of nature with re- 
formed man, where he had certain passages 
of the prophets before his mind, consult de ' 
prem. et poenis, § 15. x 
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the common Jewish notions of the Messiah’s time and the attendant 
phenomena had taken, in the spiritualizing schools of the Alexandrians. 

Thus was Christianity met in the present case also, not indeed by 
the craving after a personal Messiah, but yet by a desire for the 
universal re-establishment of the Theocracy, — for a glorious state of 
the world. It is possible that, with the doctrine concerning the oppo- 
sition between the idea and its manifestation ; with the recognition of 
a defect,! inherent in everything that appears in the world of sense ; 
with the excited aspiration after a godlike life, raised above all sensual 
alloy, might be aroused the sense of a need of redemption, — the idea of 
it, and faith in its actual realization. Thus many of the peculiar ideas 
belonging to the Alexandrian philosophy of religion, as for instance, 
the idea of a mediating divine Word, through whom the world is con- 
nected with God ; of his high-priestly office in relation to the phenom- 
enal world; of the first heavenly man; of a godlike life? might, by 
conducting to Christianity, become converted from a mere ideal 
element into a real one. Christianity might present itself to men of 
this Alexandrian school, as a Gnosis, which now for the first time 
taught a right understanding of the spirit of the Old Testament. The 
epistle ascribed to Barnabas contains examples of such points of 
transition, through which men of Alexandrian culture might be led 
over to Christianity. 

But it is possible, too, that the mystico-rationalist element in the 
system of the Alexandrian Jews, which, in its self-sufficiency, would not 
admit the want of any new revelations, as well as the Jewish, which 
held fast to the traditional religious forms as of eternal validity, might 
oppose itself to Christianity. And both these tendencies combining 
together, might lead to peculiar corruptions of it; on the one side, by 
introducing an zdealistic element, resolving everything else into itself, 
and the distinction between esoteric and exoteric religious doctrine ; on 
the other, by making of it merely a spiritualized Judaism. We shall 
come across these influences again in the history of sects. 

Individual ideas of the Alexandrian theology found their way also 
into those regions where the writings and studies of these men had not 
been introduced. They were connected with a doctrine concerning 
spirits, formed out of Jewish Oriental elements. There was a longing 
to lift the veil which covers the world of spirits, to have fellowship 
with it. Men busied themselves with legends and fictions respecting 
apparitions of the highest intelligences under the envelope of a human 
body.? It was such a vague foreboding tendency of mind, impatient 


1“If God willed to judge the human pic dandivne Conc. Legis allegor. I. § 12. 


race without mercy, He could only condemn 
them, since no man remains free from fault 
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of the limits of this earthly existence, and aspiring after communications 
from the unseen world, that preceded and accompanied the highest 
revelation. 

Among the remarkable coincidences which prepared the way for the 
appearance of Christianity, must be reckoned the dispersion of the 
Jews among Greeks and Romans. Those of them who were Phar- 
isaically disposed, took great pains to make proselytes. The wavering 
authority of the old national religions, the unsatisfied religious necessities 
of so many, came in to aid them. Reverence for that powerful being, 
’ the God of the Jewish people; for the hidden sanctities of the magnifi- 
cent temple of Jerusalem, had long since found its way among pagans. 
Jewish magicians (Goetz) ventured on many deceptive tricks, in the 
employment of which they were extremely skilful, to produce: surprise 
and bewilderment. Hence the inclination to Judaism, particularly in 
several of the large capital towns, had become so widely extended, 
that, as it is well known, the Roman authors, in the time of the first 
emperors, often make it a subject of complaint; and Seneca, in his 
tract concerning superstition, could say of the Jews, “the conquered 
have given laws to the conquerors.’’! The Jewish proselyte-makers, 
blind teachers of the blind, having no conception of the essential 
character of the religion themselves, could impart none to others. 
Substituting a dead particularistic monotheism in the place of poly- 
theism, they led those who chose them as guides, often merely to 
exchange one superstition for another ; and so furnished them with new 


means for hushing the accusations of their conscience ;—— whence our 


Saviour’s rebuke, directed against this class of men, that they made 
their proselytes two-fold more the children of hell, than themselves. 
But here, however, we must distinguish with precision, the two classes 
of proselytes: the proselytes in the strict sense of the word, the prose- 


lytes of justice, who took upon them circumcision and the whole cere- | 
monial law ; and the proselytes in the wider sense, the proselytes of the | 
gate, who simply pledged themselves to the renunciation of idolatry, to. 
the worship of the one God, to abstain from the pagan excesses, and. 
from everything that seemed to stand connected with idolatry.? The 


former class usually became slaves to all Jewish superstition and fa- 
naticism, and allowed themselves to be led blindfold by their Jewish 
teachers. ‘The more difficult they had found it to bow themselves to a 
yoke which must have proved so burdensome to the national habits of a 
Greek or a Roman, the observance of the Jewish ceremonial law, the 
less could they be made conscious that all this should have been to no 
purpose, that they enjoyed thereby no advantage over others, that they 
should renounce this imagined righteousness. Hence such proselytes 
were often the fiercest persecutors of Christianity, and suffered them- 
selves to become tools of the Jews, in exciting the pagans against the 
Christians. It is to this class, the language of Justin Martyr to the Jews 
should be applied ‘The proselytes do not simply not believe, but 
the fragment of the apocryphal writing, 1 Victoribus victi leges dederunt, 
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they blaspheme the name of Christ two-fold more than yourselves, — 
and they would murder and torture us, who do believe on him ; for 
they strive in every respect to become like you.” Those proselytes 
of the gate, on the other hand, had adopted from the Jewish system 
the principles of theism, without becoming wholly Jews. They had 
obtained some knowledge of the sacred writings of the Jews, and had 
heard of the great Teacher and King who was to come,— the Messiah. 
In what they had read in that Greek translation of the Old Testament, 
which to a reader not a Jew was often wholly unintelligible, or in what 
they had heard from Jewish teachers, there was much that still remained 
dark to them, — they were in the condition of inquirers. By means 
of the ideas they had acquired from the Jews, concerning the unity of 
God, the divine government of the world, the divine judgment, con- 
cerning the Messiah, they were better prepared for the gospel than 
other pagans; — and because they believed themselves already to have 
less; because they had, as yet, no perfected system of religion, and 
were eager for new instruction in divine things; because they had no 
sympathy with Jewish prejudices; for all these reasons, the gospel 
could find its way more easily to them than to the native Jews. From 
the beginning, their attention must have been drawn to a doctrine which 
engaged, without making them Jews, to secure for them a full partici- 
pation in the fulfilment of all those promises of which the Jews had 
told them. Hence it was to these proselytes of the gate, (the gofotueror 
167 Ody, evaeetc, of the New Testament,) that the preaching of the 
gospel was usually directed, according to the Acts of the Apostles, 
after it had been rejected by the blinded Jews; and here the seed of 
the divine word found not unfrequently a receptive soil, in souls anxious 
for salvation. There were those also, without doubt, among the prose- 
lytes of the gate, who, falling short of the true earnestness in seeking 
after religious truth, were only wishing, in every case, to have a con- 
venient way which would lead to heaven without the necessity of self: 
denial, and who, undecided between Judaism and paganism, in order, 
at all events, to go safe, sometimes invoked Jehovah in the synagogue, 
and sometimes the gods in the temples.} 
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SECTION FIRST. 


RELATION OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH TO THE UNCHRISTIAN WORLD. 
I. PRoMULGATION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


1. Promulgation of Christianity generally ; Hindrances to its Spread, 
Causes and Means of its Progress. 


If we contemplate the essential character of Christianity in its rela 
tion to the religious state of the world as it has just been described, 
we shall be at no loss to see what it was that tended on the one hand 
to further, and on the other to retard the progress of the christian 
faith. Our Saviour referred to the signs of the times as witnessing 
of him, — and, in like manner, this contemplation will disclose to us, 
in the movements of the intellectual world then going on, the signs 
which heralded the new and great epoch in the history of the world ; 
and it will be clear to us that, as has been intimated in the introduction, 
the same tendencies, which, singly and by themselves, presented the 
stoutest opposition to Christianity, and most effectually debarred its 
entrance, must, when combined together, only serve to hasten its 
triumph. It was a fact grounded in the relation of Christianity to the 
point of attainment which the general life of humanity had then 
reached, that the obstacles opposing themselves to the power which 
was destined to the sovereignty of the world, were converted into 
means for its advancement. We must therefore contemplate both in 
their connection with each other. 

What, in the first place, particularly served to make possible and to 
facilitate the introduction of such a religion everywhere, was its own 
peculiar character, as one raised above every kind of outward, sensible 
form, and hence capable of entering into all the existing forms of 
human society, since it was not its aim to found a kingdom of this 
world. How Christianity could adapt itself to all earthly relations, 
and, while it allowed men still to remain in them, yet by the new spirit 
which it gave them, the divine life which it breathed into them, how 
it was enabled to raise men above these relations, is distinctly set before 
us by a Christian, living in the early part of the second century, who 
thus describes his contemporaries:! “ The Christians are not separated © 


1 The author of the letter to Diognet. 
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from other men by earthly abode, by language, or by customs. They 
dwell nowhere in cities by themselves; they do not use a different 
language, or affect a singular mode of life. They dwell in the cities 
of the Greeks, and of the Barbarians, each as his lot has been cast ; 
and while they conform to the usages of the country, in respect to 
dress, food, and other things pertainmg to the outward life, they yet 
show a peculiarity of conduct wonderful and striking to all. They 
obey the existing laws, and conquer the laws by their own living.” 

But this same loftier spirit, which could merge itself in all the forms 
it found at hand, must yet, while it coalesced with all the purely human, 
come into conflict with all the wngodly nature of mankind, with what- 
ever issued from it and was connected with it. It announced itself as 
a power aiming at the renovation of the world; and the world sought 
to maintain itself in its old ungodly character. While Christ came not 
to destroy but to fulfil, so too he came not to bring peace upon the 
earth, but the sword. Hence the necessary collision with prevailing 
modes of thinking and manners. Christianity could find entrance every- 
where, precisely because it was the religion of God’s sovereignty in the 
heart, and excluded from itself every political element; but to the 
fundamental position of the old world, which Christianity was to over- 
throw, belonged religion as an institution of the State. The pagan 
religion, as such, was so closely interwoven with the entire civil and 
social life, that whatever attacked the one, must soon be brought into 
conflict also with the other. This conflict might, in many cases at least, 
have been avoided, if the early Church, like that of later times, had 
been inclined to accommodate itself to the world, more than the holi- 
ness of Christianity allowed, and to secularize itself, in order to gain 
the world as a mass. But with the primitive Christians this was not 
the case; they were much more inclined to a stern repulsion of every- 
thing that pertained to paganism, even of that which had but a seem- 
ing connection with it, than to any sort of lax accommodation; and 
assuredly it was at that period far more wholesome, and better adapted 
to preserve the purity of Christian doctrine and of the Christian life, 
to go to an extreme in the first of these ways than in the last. 

And the religion which thus opposed itself to these deep-rooted 
customs and modes of thinking, which threatened to shake to the 
foundation what had been established by ages of duration, came from 
a people despised for the most part in the cultivated world, and at first 
found readiest admission among the lower classes of society ;—a, cir- 
cumstance which sufficed of itself to make the learned aristocracy of 
Rome and Greece look down on such a religion with contempt. How 
should they hope to find more in the shops of mechanics, than in the 
schools of the philosophers! Celsus, the first writer against Christian- 
ity, jeers at the fact,! that wool-workers, cobblers, leather-dressers, the 
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most illiterate and vulgar of mankind, were zealous preachers of the 
gospel, and addressed themselves, particularly in the outset, to women 
and children? Of a faith which, adapted to all stages of culture, 
presupposed a like want in all, the men of this stamp had not the 
remotest conception. Their standing objection against the Christians 
was, that they preached only a blind faith ;1 they should prove what 
they advanced on philosophic grounds. And as Christianity had against 
it, on the one hand, the pride of culture, and was placed in the same 
class with all kinds of superstition; so, on the other, it found in super- 
stition itself, and in fanaticism, its fiercest enemies. It had to contend 
no less with the rudeness than with the cultivation of the world. 

Without question it is true, the old popular religions had been shaken 
by the attacks of unbelief, and robbed of their authority ; but we have 
seen also, how men had resorted back with renewed fanaticism to the 
old religion; and hence the bloody struggle in its defence. The dread- 
ful rage of the populace against the Christians is a sufficient indication 
of the tone of religious feeling which existed at that time among them; 
—the superstition called forth by the assaults of unbelief held stronger 
dominion perhaps than ever over the people, and a part of the educated 
class. - To the multitudes, who at this period moved in the dim twilight 
of superstition, Plutarch thought he might apply the language of 
Heraclitus in describing the world of dreams: “ they found themselves, 
while awake in broad daylight, each in his own world,’ —a world that 
excluded every ray of reason and truth. These men, who would see 
their gods with the bodily eye, and were used to carry them about 
engraved on their rings, or in miniature pictures which served as amu- 
lets, so that they might kiss and worship them at pleasure ; how often 
did they throw out to Christians the challenge, “ show us your God!” ? 
‘And to such men came a spiritual religion, bringing with it no worship 
of sensible objects, no sacrifices, temple, images, nor altars : — bald 
and naked, as the pagans reproachfully represented it. 

There was, indeed, generally diffused, at this time, as we have already 
remarked, a spirit of inquiry, and of longing after some new communi- 
cation from heaven. In spite of the pertinacity with which men clung 
to the old superstition, there existed a susceptibility, in various ways, 
for new religious impressions. But this longing, which, having no 
distinct consciousness of its object, was directed by blind feeling, easily 
exposed men also to deception, and opened the way for every species 
of fanaticism. 

Quite at the beginning of the second century, Celsus supposed he 
could account for the rapid progress of Christianity, from the credulity 
of the age; and referred to the multitude of magicians that were 
trying to deceive men by a pretended exhibition of supernatural powers, 
and who with many found ready belief, creating a great sensation for 
the moment, which however soon subsided. Yet there was a great 
difference, as Origen justly replied to Celsus, between their mode of 
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proceeding and that of the preachers of the gospel. Those magicians 
flattered men’s sinful inclinations, they fell in with their previous modes 
of thinking, and required the renunciation of nothing. On the other 
hand, whoever in the primitive times would be a Christian, must break 
loose from many of his hitherto favorite inclinations, and be ready to 
give up everything for his faith. Tertullian says, that more were 
deterred from embracing Christianity by unwillingness to forfeit their 
pleasures, than by the fear of hazarding their life. And the excitement 
of mind occasioned by such wandering fanatics and magicians, disap- 
peared as suddenly as it was awakened. That it was quite otherwise 
with the power working in Christianity, appeared evident from the 
permanence of its effects, in their ever widening circle, —a testimony 
which Origen could cite from history against Celsus. 

But the influence of such people, of which the opponents of Chris- 
tianity themselves bear witness, presented a new obstacle to its progress. 
It must force its way through the ring of delusions, within which those 
people had succeeded in charm-binding the minds of men, before it 
could reach their consciences and hearts. The examples of a 
Simon Magus, an Elymas, an Alexander of Abonoteichos, show in what 
way this class of people opposed the progress of the gospel. It needed 
striking facts, addressed to the outward sense, to bring men entangled 
in such deceptive arts, out of their bewilderment to the sober exercise 
of reason, and render them receptive of higher spiritual impressions. 

To this end served those supernatural effects, which proceeded from 
the new creative power of Christianity, and which were destined to 
accompany it, until it had entered completely into the natural process 
of human development. The Apostle Paul appeals to such effects, 
witnessing of the power of the Divine Spirit which inspired his preach- 
ing, as well-known and undeniable facts, in epistles addressed to the 
churches which had beheld them; and the narratives in the Acts 
illustrate, with particular examples, the power of those effects, in first 
arresting the attention, and in dispelling those delusive influences. The 
transition from that first period in the process of the development of 
the church, in which the supernatural, immediate and creative power 
predominated, to the second, in which the same divine principle dis- 
played its activity in the form of natural connection, was not a sudden 
event, but took place by a series of gradual and insensible changes. 
We are not warranted, nor are we in a condition, to draw so sharply 
the line of demarkation between what is supernatural and what is 
natural in the effects proceeding from the power of Christianity, when 
it has once taken possession of human nature. 

The church teachers, until after the middle of the third century, 
appeal in language that shows the consciousness of truth, and often 
before the pagans themselves, to such extraordinary phenomena, as 
conducing to the spread of the faith; and however we may be disposed to 
distinguish the facts at bottom from the point of view in which they 
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are contemplated by the narrator, we must still admit the facts them- 
selves, and their effects on the minds of men. It remains, therefore, 
undeniable, that even subsequent to the Apostolic times, the spread of. 
the gospel was advanced by such means. Let us present some of these 
cases in their living connection with the character and spirit of those 
times. The Christian meets with some unhappy man, plunged in 
heathenish superstition, and diseased in body and soul, who had hoped 
in vain to get relief in the temple of Esculapius,—the resort of mul- 
titudes at that time, who sought a cure for their diseases in dreams? 
sent from the god of medicine. He had tried also to no purpose the 
various incantations and amulets of pagan priests and magicians. The 
Christian admonishes him not to look for help from impotent dumb idols, 
or from demoniacal powers, but to betake himself to that Almighty God 
who only can help. He hears the prayers of such as invoke His aid 
in the name of Him by whom He has redeemed the world from sin. 
The Christian employs no magic formulas, no amulets; but simply 
calling upon God through Christ, he lays his hand on the sick man’s 
head, in believing confidence in his Saviour. The sick man is healed ; 
and the cure of the body leads to that of the soul. There were, — par- 
ticularly at this period of the rending asunder and breaking up of the 
old world on its way to dissolution, — multitudes of persons, laboring 
under bodily and mental diseases, who, as we have already observed,” 
believed themselves under the dominion and persecution of some de- 
moniacal power. The whole might of the ungodly, the destroying 
principle must be roused to action, when the healing power of the 
divine was to enter into humanity. The revelation of heavenly peace, 
bringing back all to harmony, must be preceded by the deep-felt inward 
disunion, which betrayed itself in such cases. ‘There was no want, 
either among Pagans or Jews, of those who pretended to be able, by 
various methods, —perfuming with incense, embrocations, medicinal 
herbs, amulets, adjurations expressed in strange enigmatical formulas, 
—to expel those demoniacal powers. In every case, if they produced 
any effect, it was only to drive out one devil by means of another, and 
hence the true dominion of the demoniacal power must, by their means, 
have been much rather confirmed than weakened. The words which 
our Saviour himself spoke, in reference to such transactions, found 
here their appropriate application. ‘‘ He that is not with me, is against 
me.” But how much belief, at that time, these pretended exorcists 
could inspire, is shown by the prayer of thanks which the Emperor 
Marcus Aurelius offers to the gods, because he had learned from a 
wise instructor, to trust in none of the tales about the incantations and 
exorcisms of magicians and wonder-workers.° 

It so happens now that one who has vainly sought relief from such 
impostors, falls in with a devout Christian. The latter recognizes here 
the power of darkness, and thinks of looking for no other cause of the 
disease. But he is confident of this, that his Saviour has overcome 
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that power, and that in whatsoever shape it may manifest itself, it must 

ield to him. In this confidence, he prays, and witnesses of him, who 
i his sufferings triumphed over the gates of Hell; and his prayer, 
drawing down the powers of Heaven, works deeply upon the distracted 
nature of the sick man. Peace succeeds to the conflicts that had 
raged within; and led to the faith by this experience of a change in 
his own personal condition, he is now first delivered, in the full sense, 
from the dominion of evil,— thoroughly and permanently healed by 
the enlightening and sanctifying power of the truth; so that the evil 
spirit, returning back to the house, finds it no longer swept and gar- 
nished for his reception. 

Of such effects, Justin Martyr witnesses, when, addressing himself 
to the pagans,! he says: ‘That the kingdom of evil spirits has been 
destroyed by Jesus, you may, even at the present time, convince your- 
selves by what passes before your own eyes ; for many of our people, 
of us Christians, have healed and still continue to heal, in every part 
of the world, and in your city (Rome), numbers possessed of evil 
spirits, such as could not be healed by other exorcists, simply by adjur- 
ing them in the name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius 
Pilate.”’ We learn from Irenzeus, that the cure of such disorders not 
anfrequently prepared the way for the conversion of men to Christian- 
ity ; for he says, that often they who had been delivered from evil 
spirits attained to the faith, and united with the Church.2 The inward 
conflicts of a soul that could find no longer the satisfaction of its 
religious wants in what the old world had to offer, may have frequently 
been the occasion of such forms of disease ; and by the Christian in- 
fluence, the disorder was overcome in its cause, and not in its symptoms 
merely. As a particular gift, quite distinct from the healing of those 
demoniacal diseases, Irenzeus mentions other modes of restoring the 
sick, by the laying on of the hands of Christians, — raising of the 
dead (i. e. such as seemed to be dead), who afterwards remained living 
in the church for many years. He appeals to the variety of gifts 
which the true disciples of Christ had received from him, and which 
they employed, each after his own measure, for the benefit of other 
men. _What was thus wrought by the Christians, simply from love, 
and without any expectation of temporal reward, through prayer to 
God and invocation of the name of Christ, he contrasts with the jug- 
gling tricks resorted to as a means of livelihood. Origen recognizes 
in the miraculous powers still existing in his time, though already 
sensibly diminished, a proof of what served in the first times of the 
appearance of Christianity particularly to advance its progress. In 
his defence of Christianity against Celsus, he cites examples from his 

own experience, where he had been himself an eye-witness of the fact, 
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how, by invocation of the name of God and of Jesus, in connection with 
the preaching of his history, many were healed of grievous diseases 
and states of insanity, which had withstood. all other means of the 
healing art.! It is a remarkable fact, attested by Tertullian and Origen, 
that so many were conducted to Christianity by extraordinary psycho- 
logical phenomena. ‘Tertullian relates, that the greater part came to 
the knowledge of the true God by means of visions.2 Now although 
this church father was inclined to exaggeration generally, and to lay 
too much stress on such appearances in particular ; yet what he says 
here is confirmed by the testimony of Origen. The latter asserts that 
“‘ Many have come to Christianity, as it were against their will, their 
affections being suddenly changed, by a certain Spirit, from the hatred 
of the gospel to such love of it as makes them ready to lay down their 
lives for it, —and this through the medium of visions which occurred 
to them when awake or in dreams.” He calls God to witness, that it 
was most remote from his inclination to attempt adding anything to the 
glory of Christianity by false statements ;— although he could relate 
many things seemingly incredible, which he had himself witnessed. 
Such testimonies are full of instruction, since they make us acquainted 
with the manner in which conversions, at this period, were often brought 
about. We shall, indeed, have to trace these phenomena, not so much 
to a divine miraculous agency, operating from without, as to the power 
with which Christianity moved the spiritual life of the period. From 
the manner in which the divine principle of life in Christianity, — the 
new force that had come in among mankind, —and the principle of 
paganism came into collision with each other, extraordinary phenomena 
in the world of consciousness could not fail to result, through which the 
crisis in the religious life of individuals must pass, ere it arrived at its 
end. 

Yet as each particular miracle, wrought by Christ, was but a single 
flash from the fullness of the Godhead dwelling in him, and was to 
operate simply to this end, that the immediate self-manifestation of this 
fullness might be brought nearer before the minds of men; so too are 
all succeeding miracles but single flashes, issuing forth from the imme- 
diate divine power of the gospel, and contributing to introduce the 
revelation of this itself into the religious consciousness. Without this 
itself, and its relation to man’s nature, and to the peculiar conditions 
of man’s nature in this particular period, all else would have been to 
no purpose; and that which the divine power in the gospel wrought 
immediately by itself in man’s nature, still allied to God though es- 
tranged from its original source, continued ever to be the main thing, 
the end for which all else was but subsidiary and preparatory. It is 

this which the Apostle Paul places above all other kinds of evidence, 
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above all particular miracles, and describes as the demonstration of 
the Spirit and of power.1 And as this divine power showed its efficacy 
on the inner life of the man, so it manifested itself, with an attractive 
force, in the outward appearance and actions of that life; and it was 
this, which, more than everything beside, wrought to the conversion of 
the heathen. 

To this experience Justin Martyr makes his appeal,” where, after 
citing the words of our Lord, “Let your light so shine before men, 
that they may see your good works, and glorify your Father which is 
in Heaven,” he adds: “ Our Lord would not have us recompense evil 
for evil, but requires that, by the power of patience and meekness, we 
should draw all from the shame of their evil passions. And we can 
point out many among us, who, from overbearing and tyrannical men, 
have been thus changed by a victorious power, when they have 
seen how their neighbors could bear all things, or observed the sin- 
gular patience of their defrauded fellow-travellers, or come to be 
acquainted with Christians in any of the other relations of life.’ The 
distinguished virtues of the Christians must have shone forth the more 
brightly, as contrasted with the prevailing vices; their severity of 
morals, sometimes even carried to excess, as opposed to the general 
depravation of the age; their hearty fraternal love, in contrast with 
that predominant selfishness which separated man from man, and ren- 
dered each distrustful of the other, insomuch that men could not 
comprehend the nature of Christian fellowship, nor sufficiently wonder 
at its fruits. “ See,”—was the common remark, — “ how they love one 
another.”? “This seems so extraordinary to them,—says ‘Tertullian,3— 
because they are used to hate one another. See how, among the 
Christians, one is ready to die for the others ; this seems so wonderful 
to them, because they themselves are far more ready to murder one 
another.” Although a brotherly union of this sort excited suspicion in 
those who were used to watch everything with the jealous eye of police 
espionage,* and several persecutions of the Christians were thereby 
occasioned; yet on all minds not narrowed by such habits or not 
abandoned to fanaticism, a quite different impression must have been 
produced, and the question could hardly fail to arise in them, “ What 
is it, which can thus bind together the hearts of men, in other respects 
wholly strangers to one another?” In a time when civilization had 
degenerated to effeminacy,° in a time of servile cowardice, the life- 
renovating enthusiasm, the heroism of faith, with which the Christians 
despised tortures and death, when the question was whether they 
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vould do what was contrary to conscience, —this heroism of the Christ 
ians did indeed strike many so forcibly as an appearance foreign to the 
age, that they were inclined to consider a character so well befitting the 
heroic days of antiquity, but not these more refined and gentle times, a 
matter of reproach. But although the ordinary Roman statesmen, 
though the followers of a set worldly prudence, though the cool Stoic 
who required everywhere philosophic demonstration, —saw in the spirit 
with which the Christians, in testimony of their faith, went to death, 
nothing but blind enthusiasm ; yet the confidence and the cheerfulness 
of these suffering, dying men, could not fail to make an impression on 
less hardened or less prejudiced minds, whereby they would be led to 
inguire more deeply into the cause, for which men could be thus 
impelled to sacrifice their all. Outward force could effect nothing 
against the inward power of divine truth; it could only operate to ren- 
der the might of this truth more gloriously manifest. Hence Tertul- 
lian concludes his ‘‘ Apology’? with these words, addressed to the 
persecutors of the Christians: “ All your refinements of cruelty can 
accomplish nothing; on the contrary, they serve as a lure to this sect. 
Our number increases, the more you destroy us. The blood of the 
Christians is the seed of a new harvest. Your philosophers, who exhort 
to the endurance of pain and death, make fewer disciples by their 
words, than the Christians by their deeds. That obstinacy, for which 
you reproach us, is a preceptor. For who that beholds it, is not 
impelled to inquire into the cause? And who, when he has inquired, 
does not embrace it; and when he has embraced it, does not himself 
wish to suffer for it ?? 

Add to this, that Christianity appeared when the time was now 
fulfilled, that the glory of the “ eternal city’ must depart from her: 
for so long as that power still had dominion over the minds of men, 
and swallowed up all other interests, small place was left for that 
feeling of need which led men to Christianity. But when all was now 
becoming. old and withered, which had hitherto been an object of 
enthusiastic love and had given a certain buoyancy to the soul, 
Christianity appeared, and called men from the sinking old world to a 
new creation, destined for eternity. As Augustin finely expresses it, 
“Christ appeared to the men of a decrepit, dying world, that, while 
all around them was fading, they might through him receive a new 
youthful life.” And the higher life which Christianity imparted, 
required no brilliant outward relations for the manifestation of its 
glory, like what had been wondered at as great in the old civic virtue. 
Into the midst of circumstances and situations the most cramping and 
depressing, this divine life could find its way, and cause its glory to 
shine forth in weak and despised vessels, and raise men above all that 
would bow them down to the earth, without their over-stepping the bounds 
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uillitatem pacis and the ingenia mitiora. ejus concutitur ad requirendum, quid intus 
Pertall. ad. nat. I. c. 18. in re sit 2 

2 Semen est sanguis Christianoram — 
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of that earthly order, in which they considered themselves placed by an 
overruling providence. ‘The slave, in his earthly relations, remained a 
slave still, and fulfilled all the duties of his place with far greater 
fidelity and conscientiotsness than before ; and yet he felt himself free 
within, showed an elevation of soul, an assurance, a power of faith and 
of resignation, which must have filled his master with amazement. 
Men in the lowest class of society, who had hitherto known nothing in 
religion but ceremonial rites and mythical stories, attaimed to a clear 
and confident religious conviction. The remarkable words, already 
quoted from Celsus, as well as many individual examples of these first 
Christian times, show us how often from women,! who, as wives and 
mothers, let a spiritual light shine out in the midst of pagan corruption ; 
how often from young men, boys and maidens; from slaves who put 
their masters to shame, Christianity was diffused through whole 
families. ‘‘ Every Christian mechanic,” says Tertullian? ‘has found 
God, and shows. him to you; and then points out to you everything in 
fact you require to know of God; although Plato Gn Timeeus) says, 
that it is hard to find the Creator of the universe, and impossible after 
one has found him, to make him known to all.” In like manner, 
Athenagoras: ‘‘ With us you may find ignorant people, mechanics, old 
women, who, though unable to prove with words the saving power of 
their religion, yet by their deeds prove the saving influence of the dis- 
position it has bestowed on them; for they do not learn words by rote, 
but they exhibit good works; when struck, they strike not again; 
when robbed, they do not go to law; they give to them that ask them, 
and love their neighbors as themselves.” 

The gross material notions, which we find to have prevailed among 
a large portion of the early Christians, as for example, among the 
Chiliasts, have frequently been set forth as a reproach to Christianity. 
But precisely in this, is its distinguishing character manifest, — that as 
it is not a system of notions, but an announcement of facts, it could 
be brought within the range, even of a material habit of thinking, could 
lower itself down to its comprehension, mix in with it, and even in this 
material form, by the power of those facts, communicate a divine life, 
and thereby gradually ennoble the entire nature of the man, with all 
its powers and propensities, and so also spiritualize the habits of think- 
ing. And in connection with this phenomenon, we must take still 
another ; that, at the same time, the pole of humanity most opposite to 
this was seized by Christianity with overwhelming power, as is evident 
when we compare the Gnostics with those Chiliasts. So deeply 
marked, from the first, on the developing process of this religion, is 
the impress of its divinely human character, by virtue of which it 
could and must attract the opposite poles of man’s nature, entering as 
well into these as into all the other intermediate stages. And it was, 
as we shall see, precisely by means of this, its distinguishing charac. 


_ 1 Compare the words of the pagan Cecil- et mulieribus credulis sexus sui facilitate la- 
ius in the Octavius of Minucius Felix,where bentibus plebem profane conjurationis in: 
he says, speaking of the Christians: (c. 8)  stituunt. 

Qui de ultima face collectis imperitioribus 2 Apologet. c. 46. - 
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teristic, that the more general diffusion and triumph of Christianity 
over the old world were advanced. 


2. Propagation of Christianity in Particular Districts. 


The great highways by which the knowledge of the gospel was to be 
diffused abroad, had already been opened by the intercourse of nations. 
The easy means of inter-communication within the vast Roman empire ; 
the close relation between the Jews dispersed through all lands, and 
those at Jerusalem; the manner in which all parts of the Roman 
empire were linked in with the great capital of the world; the con- 
nection ofthe provinces with their metropolitan towns, and of the 
larger portions of the empire with the more considerable cities, were 
all circumstances favorable to this object. These cities, such as Alex- 
andria, Antioch, Ephesus, Corinth, were centres” of commercial, 
political and literary correspondence ; and hence became also the prin- 
cipal seats, chosen for the propagation of the gospel, where the first 
preachers tarried longest. Commercial intercourse, which had served 
from the earliest times, not merely for the exchange of worldly goods, 
but also for transmitting the nobler treasures of the mind, could now 
be used as a means for diffusing the highest spiritual blessings. 

As a general thing, Christianity at first made progress in the cities ; 
for as it was needful, above all, to gain fixed seats for the propagation 
of the gospel, the first preachers, passing rapidly over the country, 
had to propose their message first in the cities, whence it might after- 
wards be more easily diffused through the country by native teachers. 
On the other hand, in the country, greater obstacles must necessarily 
have been encountered, owing to the entire rudeness, the blind super- 
stition, and the heathen fanaticism of the people: oftentimes also to 
the want of a knowledge in the early preachers of the old provincial 
dialects ; while in the towns, they could, for the most part, make them- 
“ gelves sufficiently well understood in the Greek or the Latin language. 
Yet we know from Pliny’s report to the Emperor Trajan, from the 
account given by the Roman Bishop Clemens,! and from the relation 
of Justin Martyr,” that this was not the case everywhere: and that in 
many districts, country churches were formed very early; and Origen 
says expressly,® that many considered it their duty to visit not only the 
cities, but also the country towns and villas. That this was so, seems 
evident moreover from the great number of country bishops in particu- 
lar districts. 

In the New Testament, we find accounts of the dissemination 
of Christianity in Syria, in Cilicia; probably also in the Parthian 
empire, at that time so widely extended ;* in Arabia; in Lesser Asia, 
and the countries adjacent ; in Greece, and the bordering countries as 


1 Ep. I. Corinth. ¢. 42. 5 ; 13,) greets from his wife in Babylon, — 

2 Apologet. II. f. 98. whether it was the then capital of Seleucia, 

8c, Cels. 1. II. c. 9: Tuvte Zpyov memoi- or more probably the old fallen Babylon, — 
yvrae éx meptépyeodar od povov méAetc, leads to the conjecture, that he was residing 
RAAG Kal KOuac Kal EmabAece. ' in those countries. 

4 For the circumstance that Peter (1 Ep. 
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far as Illyricum ; in Italy. But we are greatly deficient in further and 
credible accounts, on this subject ; the later traditions, growing out of 
the eagerness to trace each national church to an apostolic origin, 
deserve no examination. We confine ourselves to what can be safely 
credited. ‘ 

The ancient legend of the correspondence by letter between a 
prince belonging to the dynasty of the Abgares or Agbares, the Agbar 
Uchomo, (who ruled over the small state of Edessa Osrhoéne of Meso- 
potamia,) and our Saviour, to whom he is said to have applied for the 
cure of a grievous disorder, is entitled to no credit; nor that of his 
conversion by Thaddeus, one of the seventy disciples. Eusebius found 
the documents from which he drew up his narrative, in the public 
archives of Edessa; and permitted himself to be deceived by them. 
The letter ascribéd to Christ is in no sense worthy of him, and bears 
throughout the marks of having been compiled from several passages 
of the gospels. It is moreover inconceivable how anything, written by 
Christ himself, could have remained down to Eusebius’ time, unknown 
to the rest of the world. Finally, the letter of Abgarus is not 
couched in such language as would have been used by an oriental 
prince. Whether in other respects, there is any truth lying at the 
bottom of the account, we cannot know. It is only certain, that Christ- 
ianity was early diffused in this country ; yet it is not till between the 
years 160 —170 we find indications that one of those princes, Abgar 
Bar Manu, was a Christian. The learned Christian Bardesanes is said 
to have stood very high with him ; and we are informed by this writer, 
that Abgar forbade the self-mutilations usually connected with the wor- 
ship of Cybele, under a severe penalty, (the loss of their hands to 
those who were guilty of it.) From this alone, it is by no means clear 
that he was a Christian ; but it is also on the coins of this prince, that 
the usual symbols of the Baal worship of this country are, for the first 
time, wanting; and the sign of the cross appears in their place. In - 
the year 202, the Christians of Edessa had already a church, built, as 
it seems, after the model of the temple at Jerusalem.” 

If Peter preached the gospel in the Parthian empire,® some seed of 
Christianity, at an early period, may have easily reached Persia also, 
which then belonged to that empire; but the frequent wars of the 
Parthians with the Romans hindered the communication between Par- 
thian and Roman Christians. ‘The above-mentioned Bardesanes of 
Edessa, who wrote in the time of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, notices 
the spread of Christianity in Parthia, Media, Persia, Bactria.4 After 
the restoration of the ancient Persian empire to its independence, under 


1 Bayer, historia Edessena e nummis il- 
lustrata, 1. III. p.173. But Bayer places 
him, no doubt incorrectly, as late as A. C. 
200. 

2In the chronicle of Edessa, compiled 
from ancient documents, about the middle 
of the sixth century, it is reported, in exe 
pressions which presuppose a document 
not written by the hand of a Christian, that 


by the violence of a flood the templum et- 
clesise Christianorum had been destroyed. 
V. Assemani Bibliotheca orientalis, T. I. p 
391. 

3 According to the tradition preserved in 
Origen; Euseb. III. 1, also the apostle 
Thomas. 

4 Euseb. Preparat. Evang. 1. VI. c. 10 
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the Sassanides, the Persian Christians become better known to us by 
the attempts of the Persian Mani, in the last half of the third century, 
to form a new code of religious doctrines by the fusion of old Oriental 
systems of religion with Christianity. 

In Arabia, the great number of Jews residing in that country might 
afford a medium of access for the preaching of the gospel; but the 
same circumstance would also present a powerful hinderance ; and the 
latter, no doubt, was much more the case than the former. It is clear, 
from his own words, that the Apostle Paul, soon after his conversion, 
retired from Damascus to Arabia. But to what purpose he applied his 
residence in this country, and what he accomplished there, remains 
uncertain.! If the country called India, in a tradition of which we 
shall presently speak, is to be taken as meaning a part of Arabia, then 
the Apostle Bartholomew preached the gospel to the Jews in Arabia, 
and took with him, for this purpose, a gospel written in the Hebrew 
(Aramaic) language,—probably that compilation of our Lord’s dis- 
courses by Matthew, which lies at the basis of our present gospel 
according to St. Matthew.? Allowing this to be so, then in the last half 
of the second century, the learned Alexandrian catechist, Pantaenus, was 
teacher of a portion of this people. In the early part of the third 
century, the great Alexandrian church father, Origen, labored in the 
same field. Yet we must doubtless suppose here, only that part of 
Arabia is meant, which was already in subjection to the Roman empire. 
We have the account, namely, from Husebius,? that at that time the 
Arabian commander sent an order to Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, 
and to the then prefect of Egypt, earnestly requesting, that Origen 
might be allowed to come to him, since he was desirous of conferring 
with him in person.4 Assuredly, this Arabian commander was not the 
hereditary chief of some wandering tribe of Arabs, as a person of that 
class could hardly be supposed to have ever heard anything of Origen ; 
but a Roman governor, whom the fame of the great teacher, — cele- 
brated at this time for his holy life, his wisdom and scientific attainments 
even among the pagans,—might have moved to seek a personal 
conversation with him on religious subjects. . Perhaps he belonged to the 
number of truth-seeking men among the pagans of those times. If so, 
Origen would not have failed to avail himself of this interview, for the 
purpose of winning over the governor to the side of the gospel. At a 
somewhat later period, we find Christian churches in Arabia, with which 
Origen stood in some more intimate connection. eT'o the further propa- 
gation of the gospel in these parts in still later times, the nomadic life 
of the people and the influence of hostile Jews presented great obstacles. 

The ancient Syro-Persian church, whose remains have been preserved 
down to the present moment on the coast of Malabar in the East Indies, 


1§ee my History of the Planting, &. suggests some person of the Roman office 


Vol. I. p. 126. of dux Arabizx,) dvedidov ypdppara Anpn- 
2 See my History of the Planting, &. tpiy re 7) Tig TapoLKiag EmtoxdTw Kal Tip 
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names the Apostle Thomas as its founder, and professes to be able to’ 
point out the place of his burial. Were this a tradition handed down, 
independent of other accounts, within the community itseif, we could 
not, it is true, consider it as credible testimony ; but neither should we 
be warranted to assert absolutely its falsity.1 Yet this church, of which 
we find the earliest notice in the reports of Cosmas Indicopleustes, 
about the middle of the sixth century, might perhaps be indebted for 
its existence to a later mercantile colony of Syro-Persian Christians, 
and having brought with it the traditions of the Greek church, might 
have simply transmitted these, but after a time forgotten the channel 
from whence it had originally derived them. We must examine more 
closely, then, these, traditions themselves. But the Greek traditions, 
although old, are yet very indefinite and uncertain. ‘The unsettled use 
of the geographic name India contributes to this uncertainty. Ethiopia, 
and Arabia Felix, the adjacent Insula Dioscoridis, (the island Dia 
Zocotara, near the mouth of the Arabian Gulf,) were designated by this 
name.? These countries, however, maintained by trade a lively inter- 
course with India proper, and could thus furnish a channel for the 
propagation of Christianity in the latter. Gregory Nanzianzen says? 
that Thomas preached the gospel to the Indians; but Jerome understands 
the India here meant to be Ethiopia.t If the tradition in Origen, 
which makes Thomas the Apostle to the Parthians, were credible, it 
would not be so very remote from the former legend, since the Parthian 
empire touched, at that time, on the boundaries of India. In all events, 
such legends are not deserving of much confidence. Eusebius? relates, 
as we have observed already, that Panteenus undertook a missionary 
tour to the people dwelling eastward, which he extended as far as India. 
There he found already some seeds of Christianity, which had been 
conveyed thither by the Apostle Bartholomew, as well as a Hebrew 
gospel which the same Apostle had taken with him. The mention of 
the Hebrew gospel is not at all inconsistent with the supposition, that 
India proper is here meant, if it may be assumed that the Jews who 
now dwell on the coast of Malabar, had then already arrived there. 
The language of Eusebius seems to intimate, that he himself had before 
his mind a remoter country than Arabia, and rather favors the suppo- 
sition, that he meant to speak of India proper. Yet it may be a question, 
whether he was not himself deceived by the name. ‘To scttle the 
controverted question, what countries we are to think of here, we must 


compare also the later accounts of the fourth century. 


1JIt becomes the conscientious inquirer, 
who leans neither on the side of arbitrary 
doubt nor on that of arbitrary assertion, to 
express himself, in matters of this sort, as 
my friend and honored colleague Ritter has 
done, in his instructive remarks on this 
point, in the Erdkunde von Asien: (Bd. IV., 
lste Abtheilung, S. 602,) “ What European 
science cannot prove, is not therefore to be 
rejected as untrue, but only to be regarded 
as problematical for the present; by no 
means, however, is any structure to be 
erected upon it, as a safe foundation.” 


In the time of 


2 According to Ritter (1. c. S. 603,) to be 
explained from the fact that not only Indian 
trade colonies — the Banianes, Banig-yana, 
according to the Sanscrit, trade-people, (see 
Ritter, 1. ¢. S. 443,) had settled there, and 
that the whole region furnishcd staple 
places for Indian wares, but that these 
were the few direct intermediate stations for ~ 
the uninterrupted commerce with foreign 
India. 

3 Orat. 25. 

4 Ep. 148. 
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the Emperor Constantine,! there was a missionary, Theophilus, with 
the surname Indicus, who came from the Island Diu, (A:oic,) by 
which is to be understood the above mentioned island, Zokotara. He 
found in his native land, and in the other districts of India,? which he 
visited from there, Christianity planted already, and had only many 
things to correct. 

We next cross over to Africa. The country in this quarter of the 
world, where Christianity must be disseminated first, was Egypt ; for 
here were presented, in the Grecian and Jewish culture at Alexandria, 
those points of contact and union of which we have already spoken. 
Even among the first zealous preachers of the gospel, we find men of 
Alexandrian education, as, for instance, Apollos of Alexandria, and 
probably also Barnabas of Cyprus. ‘The epistle to the Hebrews, the 
epistle ascribed to Barnabas, the gospel of the Egyptians, (edayyéhuov xar’ 
Aiyvatious,) in which the Alexandrian-theosophic taste displays itself, — 
the Gnosis in the first half of the second century, — are proofs of the 
influence exerted by Christianity, at a very early period, on the philosophy 
of the Alexandrian Jews. An ancient tradition names the evangelist 
Mark as the founder of the Alexandrian Church. From Alexandria, 
Christianity must have easily found its way to Cyrene, on account of 
the constant intercourse and the congeniality of spirit between the two 

laces. But although the gospel early found its way into the parts of 
esac Egypt inhabited by Grecian and Jewish colonies, yet it would 
not be so easy for it to penetrate thence into Middle, and particularly 
into Upper Egypt; for in those parts, the foreign Coptic language, the 
dominion of the priests, and the old Egyptian superstition stood in 
the way. Yet a persecution of the Christians in Thebais, under the 
Emperor Septimius Severus,* proves that Christianity had already made 
progress in Upper Egypt, as early as the last times of the second 
century. Probably, in the first half of the third century, this province 
had a version of the New Testament in its own ancient dialect. 

Respecting the diffusion of Christianity in Ethiopia (Abyssinia) we 
find, in these centuries, no distinct and credible account. History is 
silent as to the consequences which resulted from the conversion of 
that court-officer of Candace, Queen of Meroe, which is related in the 
Acts. We shall find the first certain indications of the conversion of 
a part of Abyssinia, through the instrumentality of Frumentius, in the 
fourth century. Yet the question might be raised,> whether some 
seeds of Christianity may not, even earlier than this, have been brought 
into other districts of this country by Jewish Christians; and whether 
many Jewish customs, and the significancy which is ascribed by one 
party to the baptism of Christ,® may not be traced to this fact. 

In consequence of their connection with Rome, the gospel early found 
its way to Carthage, and to the whole of proconsular Africa. This 
church at Carthage becomes first known to us, onward from the last 


1 Vid. Philostorg. hist. 1. III..c.4 and 5. has somewhere directed attention to the 
2°'Exeivter tic THY GAAnv adixetoIvdixyv. same inquiry. p 

8 Kuseb. 1. VI. c. 1. 3 6 See Journal of a three years’ residence 
4 Chap. 8. in Abyssinia, by S. Cobat, p. 254. Lon 
5 The late Hr. Rettig, if I mistake not, don, 1834. 
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years of the second century, through the presbyter Tertullian ; but 
even then it appears to have been in a very flourishing condition. The 
Christians in those districts were, at that time, already very numerous, 
and it was a matter of complaint, that Christianity continued to spread, 
in town and country, among all ranks, and indeed in the highest.t To 
pass over those passages where Tertullian expresses himself rhetori- 
cally, we find in his tract addressed to the governor, Scapula,? that he 
could speak already of a persecution of Christians in Mauritania. 
After the middle of the third century, Christianity had now made such 
progress in Mauritania and Numidia, that under Cyprian, Bishop of 
Carthage, a synod was held, consisting of eighty-seven bishops. 

Passing over to Europe, we have in Rome a principal seat for the 
propagation of Christianity, yet not the only one. Flourishing com- 
munities, at Lugdunum (Lyons) and Vienna, come to our knowledge 
during a bloody persecution, in 177. The great number of Christians 
from Asia Minor, whom we find here, and the intimate connection of 
these communities with those of Asia Minor, lead to the conjecture, 
that the commercial intercourse between these districts of France and 
Asia Minor, an original seat of the Christian church, had led to the 
formation of a Christian colony in Gaul. For a long time, the pagan 
superstition in the other parts of Gaul withstood the further spread of 
Christianity. Even so late as the middle of the third century, few 
Christian communities were to be found there. According to the nar- 
rative of the French historian, Gregory of Tours, seven missionaries 
came, at that time, to Gaul from Rome, and established communities 
in seven cities, over which they became bishops. One of these was 
that Dionysius, first bishop of the community at Paris, whom the later 
legends confounded with Dionysius the Areopagite, who was converted 
by the Apostle Paul at Athens. Gregory of Tours, who wrote near 
the end of the sixth century, in a time when so many fables were propa- 
gated respecting the origin of church communities, is, we allow, no 
credible witness; at the same time there may be some truth lying at 
the ground of this account. One of these seven, Saturnin, founder of 
the community at Toulouse, becomes known to us by a much older 
document, —the relation of his martyrdom. 

Irenzeus, who became bishop of the community at Lyons sometime 
after the above mentioned persecution of 177, speaks of the spread of 
Christianity in Germany. But we must here distinguish the different 
parts of Germany, — the districts in subjection to the Roman empire, 
and the still larger portion of free, independent Germany. Very easily 
might it happen, that a seed of Christianity should find its way into the 
first of the countries just mentioned, on account of their connection with 
the province of Gaul. But the case was quite different with those 
hardy tribes, that so fiercely maintained their ancient state of rudeness 
and freedom, and repelled everything from abroad. Ireneeus, it is 


1 Apologet.c. 1. Obsessam vociferantur ditionem, et jam dignitatem transgredi ad 
civitatem ; in agris, in castellis,in insulis hoc nomen.: - 
Christianos; omnem sexum, sxtatem, con- 2 Cap. 4. 
8 Ady. Her. 1. I.c. 10 
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true, says elsewhere,! ‘ Many tribes of the barbarians have the words 
of salvation, written in their hearts, without paper and ink, by the Holy 
Ghost.”’2 He recognized, in the efficacious power of Christianity, its 
distinguishing nature, by virtue of which, it could reach men in every 
stage of cultivation, and by its divine energy penetrate to their hearts; 
but it is also certain, that Christianity would nowhere long maintain 
itself with purity, in its distinguishing essence, unless it entered deep 
into the whole intellectual development of the people, and unless, along 
with the divine life proceeding from it, it gave an impulse, at the same 

time, to all human culture. . 

The same Irenzeus is the first who speaks of the diffusion of Christ- 
ianity in Spain, (év rats IByolacs.) The tradition, which we find 
already at the beginning of the fourth century in Eusebius,’ that the 
Apostle Paul had preached the gospel in Spain, cannot, it is true, be 
received as credible testimony ; for in those times the propensity was 
but too strong to convert suppositions, inferences and conjectures, not 
always rightly formed, into facts; and so what St. Paul himself writes, 
(Romans xy. 24,) concerning his intention, might easily give occasion 
to this report. But when the Roman Bishop, Clemens, says,’ that the 
Apostle Paul went as far as the bounds of the West, (tégue rijg Jucews,”) 
the expression can hardly be understood as referring to Rome ; indeed, it 
most naturally applies only to Spain ; and as Clemens was probably him- 
self a disciple of the Apostle, it cannot possibly be supposed that he would 
be deceived in the same manner as might happen with those who came 
after him. It must be admitted, we find no room for a journey of the 
Apostle Paul to Spain, unless we suppose that he was set free from his 
imprisonment mentioned in the Acts, and after his release carried the 
purpose into effect, which he had previously announced. But this we 
must of necessity suppose, if we acknowledge the genuineness of the 
second epistle to Timothy, and cannot bring ourselves to consent to 
very tortuous interpretations of single passages. 

Of the extension of Christianity thus early also to Britain, Tertul- 
lian is a witness;® although in that quite rhetorically expressed 
passage, that the gospel had penetrated already into those parts of 
Britain not subjected to the Roman dominion, the truth may be some- 
what exaggerated. A later tradition, in Bede, of the eighth century, 
reports that Lucius, a British king, requested the Roman bishop 
Eleutherus, in the latter part of the second century, to send him some 
missionaries. But the peculiarity of the later British church is evi- 
dence against its origin from Rome; for in many ritual matters it 
departed from the usage of the Romish church, and agreed much more 
nearly with the churches of Asia Minor. It withstood, for a long 
time, the authority of the Romish papacy. This circumstance would 


1], III. ¢. 4. against all the forced interpretations of 

2 Sine charta et atramento scriptam ha- these words, which have been set forth of 
bentes per Spiritum in cordibus suissalutem. late. See my History of the Planting, ete 
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seem to indicate, that the Britons had received their Christianity, 
either immediately or through Gaul, from Asia Minor, —a thing quite 
possible and easy, by means of the commercial intercourse. The later 
Anglo-Saxons, who opposed the spirit of ecclesiastical independence 
among the Britons, and endeavored to establish the church supremacy 
of Rome, were uniformly inclined to trace back the church establish- 
ments to a Roman origin; from which effort many false legends as well 
as this might have arisen. Mite 

We now pass over to the conflicts which the church within the Ro- 
man empire had to sustain with the state. 


3. Persecutions of the Christian Church. 
First, the Causes of them. 


It is quite mmportant to a just understanding of the nature of these 
persecutions, to be rightly informed, in the first place, of their causes. 
Many have been surprised, that the Romans, a people in other respects 
so tolerant, should exhibit so impatient and persecuting a spirit against 
the Christians; but whatever is said about the religious tolerance of 
the Romans, must be understood with considerable restriction. The 
ideas of man’s universal rights, of universal religious freedom and 
liberty of conscience, were quite alien to the views of the whole 
ancient world. Nor could it be otherwise ; since the idea of the state 
was the highest idea of ethics, and within that was included all actual 
realization of the highest good: —hence the development of all other 
goods pertaining to humanity was made dependent on this. Thus the 
religious element also was subordinated to the political. There were 
none but state religions and national gods. It was first and only 
Christianity that could overcome this principle of antiquity, release 
men from the bondage of the world, subvert particularism and the 
all-subjecting force of the political element, by its own generalizing 
Theism, by the awakened consciousness of the oneness of God’s image 
in all, by the idea of the kingdom of God, as the highest good, compre- 
hending all other goods in itself, which was substituted in place of the 
state as the realization of the highest good, whereby the state was 
necessitated to recognize a higher power over itself. Looked at from 
this point of view, which was the one actually taken by the ancient 
world, a defection from the religion of the state could not appear other- 
wise than as a crime against the state. 

Now all this must be especially true, in its application to the one- 
sided political principle which swallowed up every other interest, 
peculiar to the ancient Romanism. We recognize this principle in 
what Cicero lays down as a fundamental maxim of legislation.2 No 


1 As Varro had before distinguished a 
theologia philosophica et vera, a theologia 
poetica et mythica, and a theologia civilis, 
80 Dio Chrysostom, who flourished in the 
first half of the second century, (orat. 12,) 
distinguishes three sources of religion; the 
universal religious consciousness, the gudv- 
roc uraawy avdparore éxivata; poetry and 


morality left to propagate itself in freedom ; 
and legislation, which constrains, threatens 
and punishes, — 10 vouodetixdv, Td dvay- 
Kalov, TO peta Cnpuiac Kal mpooTagewy ; — 
although he rightly fixes upon the first only, 
as the universal and original source, whenca 
all the rest has been derived. 
2 De legib. 1. II. c. 8. 
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man shall have for himself particular gods of his own; no man shalt 
worship by himself any new or foreign gods, unless they are recognized 
by the public laws, (nisi publice adscitos.) Although the ancient 
laws in the times of the emperors were no longer so strictly observea, 
although foreign customs had been constantly gaining ground in Rome, 
and the ancient policy no less constantly declining, yet now there were 
many additional reasons to those which had previously existed, for 
guarding against the introduction of new religions. There prevailed, 
indeed, at this time, a sensitive dread of every thing with which a 
political aim could be connected, and the jealousy of despotism could 
be easily induced to suspect political aims, even where nothing of the 
kind was intended. Religion and religious associations seemed well 
calculated to serve as a cover for political plots and conspiracies. 
Hence the advice of Mzecenas to Augustus, in the well known dis- 
course reported by Dio Cassius, where, although the very words of 
Meecenas may not be used, yet the historian expresses the prevailing 
views of the Roman state at this period. ‘‘ Worship the gods in all 
respects according to the laws of your country, and compel all others 
to do the same. But hate and punish those who would introduce any 
thing whatever, alien to our customs in this particular; not alone for 
the sake of the gods, because whoever despises them is incapable of 
reverence for any thing else ; but because such persons, by introducing 
new divinities, mislead many to adopt also foreign laws. Hence con- 
spiracies and secret combinations, — the last things to be borne in a 
monarchy. Suffer no man either to deny the gods,! or to practise 
sorcery.” The Roman civilian, Julius Paulus, cites, as one of the ruling 
principles of civil law in the Roman state,” the following: ‘‘ Whoever 
introduced new religions, the tendency and character of which were 
unknown, whereby the minds of men might be disturbed,® should, if 
belonging to the higher rank, be banished; if to the lower, punished 
with death.” It is easy to see, that Christianity, which produced so 
great, and to the Roman statesman so unaccountable an agitation in the 
minds of men, must fall into this class of religiones nove. We have 
presented here, then, the two points of view, under which Christianity 
came necessarily into collision with the laws of the state. 1. It 
induced Roman citizens to renounce the religion of the state, to the 
observance of which they were bound by the laws, —to refuse conypliance 
with the “ccerimonias Romanas.” Hence many of the magistrates, 
who felt no personal antipathy to Christianity, explained to Christians, 
when arraigned before them, that they might comply, at least out- 
wardly, with what the laws required ; viz. observe the religious 
ceremonies prescribed by the state; that the state was concerned only 
with the outward act, and in case that were performed, they might 
believe and worship in their heart, whatever they chose ; or that they 
might continue to worship their own God, provided only they would 
worship the Roman gods also. 2. Jt introduced anew religion, not 


1’A9éy elvat, the very term applied to 2 Lib. V. tit. 21. _ : 
the Christians. 8 De quibus animi hominum moventur. 
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admitted by the laws of the state into the class of religiones licite. 
Hence the common taunt of the pagans against the Christians, accord- 
ing to Tertullian ; non licet esse vos,—‘‘ you are not permitted by the 
laws ;” and Celsus accuses them of secret compacts, contrary to the 
laws.} 

Without doubt, the Romans did exercise a certain religious tol- 
eration, but it was a toleration not to be separated from their poly- 
theistic religious notions and their civil policy, and which, by its own 
nature, could not be applied to Christianity. They were in the habit 
of securing to the nations they had conyuered, the free exercise of 
their own religions,” inasmuch as they hoped by so doing to gain them 
over more completely to their interests, and also to make the gods of 
those nations their friends. The Romans, who were religiously inclined, 
attributed their sovereignty of the world to this policy of conciliating 
the gods of every nation. Even without the limits of their own 
country, individuals of these nations were allowed the free exercise of 
their opinions ; and hence Rome, into which there was a constant influx 
of strangers from all quarters of the world, became the seat of every 
description of religion. “Men of a thousand nations,” says Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus,* “ come to the city, and must worship the gods of their 
country, according to the prevailing laws at home.” It doubtless 
happened, that with certain modifications, many things taken from 
these foreign modes of worship, were introduced into the public worship 
of the Roman state; but then a special decree of the senate was 
requisite, before any Roman citizen could be allowed to jo in the 
observance of any such foreign rites. At this particular period, indeed, 
when the authority of all national religions was on the wane; when 
the unsatisfied religious need required and sought some new thing ; and 
this was offered by the conflux of strangers from all countries into 
Rome ; it was frequently the case, that Romans adopted the forms of 
those foreign modes of worship, which did not as yet belong to the 
religions recognized by the state (to the religionibus publice adscitis 2) 
but this was an irregularity, which such as possessed any portion of the 
old Roman spirit-attributed to the corruptions of the times and the 
decline of ancient manners. Like many other evils, which could not 
be suppressed, it was left unnoticed. The change, moreover, might be 
the less striking, since those who had adopted the foreign rites, 
observed at the same time the Roman ceremonies. Occasionally, 
however, when the evil threatened to get the upper hand, or when a 
zeal was awakened in behalf of the ancient manners and civic virtues, 
laws were passed for restraining profane rites (ad coercendos profanos 
ritus) and repressing the growth of foreign superstitions, (the 


1'Qe ovvdjxac KpbBonv mapa td vevo- 


: ¢ Td olketa Tudou dyew Kad dvatqr. Joseph. 
uopéva trovovpévov. L. I. e. 1. 


Archeol. 1. XVI. c. 2. § 4. 


2 See the words of Marcus Agrippa, in 
his plea for the religious freedom of the 
Jews: T7v ebdaipoviar, iv viv 7d obprav 
Tov avdparwv yévoc di tude exer TobTw 
uETpovpuen, TH eSeivar kata YOpav éxaoraie 


8 See the Pagan’s language in Minucius 
Felix, and in Aristides’ Encom. Rome. 

* See Aristid. 1. c. and Dionys. Halicar. 
nass. Archeol. |. II. ¢. 19. 
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ralescere superstitiones externas ;1) every religion, not Roman, bein 
regarded as a superstition by the Roman statesman. With these 
views, it is clear that the best emperors, who were seeking to restore 
the old life of the Roman state, must therefore be hostile to Christ 
ianity, which appeared to them only as a superstitio externa; while 
worse rulers, with nothing of the old Roman spirit, but at the same 
time not rising above the prejudices of a contracted nationality, might, 
from indifference to the old Roman policy in general, calmly look on 
when Christianity was making encroachments on all sides. 

The Jews also had the free and undisturbed exercise of their religion 
secured to them by decrees of the senate and imperial edicts, and the 
God of the Jews was regarded by many as a powerful national God ; 
they accused the people only of narrow-heartedness and intolerance, 
because they hostilely excluded the worship of other gods; or they 
found a reason for this in the jealous character of that Bemg himself, 
who would have no other gods beside him. Judaism was a religzo 
licita for the Jews; and hence the Christians were reproached, as if 
they had contrived, by appearing as a Jewish sect, to slip in at first 
under the cover of a tolerated religion.2 Yet for all this, the Jews 
were by no means allowed to propagate their religion among the 
Roman pagans ; — the laws expressly forbade the latter, under severe 
penalties, to receive circumcision. It was the case, indeed, at this 
time, that the number of proselytes from the pagans was greatly multi- 
plied. This the public authorities sometimes allowed to pass unnoticed ; 
but occasionally severe laws were passed anew to repress the evil; as 
for instance, by the senate under the emperor Tiberius,? by Antoninus 
Pius, by Septimius Severus. 

The case was altogether different with Christianity. Here was no 
ancient, national form of worship, as in all the other religions. Christ- 
ianity appeared rather as a defection from a religio licita, —an 
insurrection against a venerable national faith. This is brought as a 
charge against the Christians, in the spirit of the prevailing mode of 
thinking, by Celsus.> ‘The Jews,” he says, “are a nation by them- 
selves, and they observe the sacred institutions of their country, — 
whatever they may be, — and in so doing, act like other men. It is 
right for every people to reverence their ancient laws; but to desert 
them is a crime.’ Hence the very common taunt thrown out against 
the Christians, that they were neither one thing nor the other, neither 
Jews nor pagans, but genus tertium. A religion for mankind must 
have appeared, — as viewed from that position of antiquity according 


1 Tacitus places together, in a proposition 
to the senate, the phrases “Publica circa 
bonas artes socordia, et quia extern super- 
stitiones valescant.” Annal. 1. XI. c. 15. 
A lady of rank is accused as superstitionis 
rea. Annal, |. XIII. c. 32. 

2 Sub umbraculo religionis saltem licitz. 
— Tertullian. 

3 The senatus consultum de sacris Aigyp- 
tiis Judaicisque pellendis. Tacit. Annal. 
L II. c. 85. 


4 A religion proceeding from an éoraota- 
Kéval po TO Kowvdv TOV ’lovdaiwy. ¢. Cels. 
1. Il. c. 7. For keeping the Christians 
united together dfvypews broSeote 7 OTG- 
oe. L. Il. c. 14. 
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to which every nation had its own particular religion, —a thing con 
trary to nature, threatening the dissolution of ‘all existing order. The 
man that can believe it possible, —says Celsus,—for Greeks and 
Barbarians, in Asia, Europe and Lybia, to agree in one code of religious 
laws, must be quite void of understanding.! But what had been held 
impossible, seemed more likely every day to be realized. It was now 
perceived, that Christianity steadily made progress among people of 
every rank, and threatened to overthrow the religion of the state, 
together with the constitution of civil society which seemed closely 
interwoven with the same. Nothing else remained, therefore, but 
to oppose the inward power, which men were unwilling to acknowledge, 
by outward force. As well the whole shape and form of the Christian 
worship, as the dea of a religion for mankind, stood in direct contrar 
diction with the point of religious development hitherto attained. It 
excited suspicion to observe, that the Christians had nothing of all 
that which men were accustomed to find in every other form of wor- 
ship; nothing of all that which the Jews had in common with the 
pagans. So Celsus calls it the countersign of a secret compact, of an 
invisible order, that the Christians alone would have no altars, images 
or temples. Again, the intimate brotherly union which prevailed 
among the Christians, the circumstance that every one among them, in 
every town where fellow-believers dwelt, immediately found friends, 
who were dearer to him than all the friends of this world — this was 
something that men could not comprehend.? The Roman police were 
utterly unable to fathom the nature of the bond which so united the 
Christians with one another. The jealousy of despotism could every- 
where easily see or fear political aims. To the Roman statesman, who 
had no conception of the rights of conscience, the unbending will, 
which could be forced by no fear and by no tortures to yield obedience 
to the laws of the state in reference to religion, to perform the pre- 
scribed ceremonies, appeared a blind obstinacy, inflexibilis obstinatio, 
as men called it. But such an unconquerable wilfulness must have 
presented itself to those rulers, who were accustomed to servile 
obedience, as something extremely dangerous ; and many would sooner 
pardon in the Christians their defection from the worship of the gods, 
than their want of reverence for the emperors, in declining to take an 

part in those idolatrous demonstrations of homage which pagan flattery 
had invented, such as sprinkling their images with incense, and swear- 
ing by their genius, “I will assuredly,” said Tertullian, “call the 
emperor my lord,— but in the common acceptation,—but when I am 
not forced to call him Lord in the place of God. In other respects, I 
am free of him; for I have only one Lord,— the Almighty and eternal 
God,— the same who is also the emperor’s Lord. How should he 
wish to be the Lord, who is the father of his country?” Whata 


,| His words are: ‘O rodro olépevog oidev sed more communi, sed quando non cogor 
ovdéy. L, VIII. c. 72. ut dominum Dei vice dicam. Czterum 
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8 See the language of the pagan in Mi- ipsius. Qui pater patrie est, quomodae 
nucius Felix, cited above, at page 76. dominus est? Apologet. c. 34. 
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contrast to this free, high-hearted spirit of the Christians, is offered in 
the sort of language with which the supercilious and self-conceited 
philosopher, Celsus, addresses them: “¢ Why should it be a wrong thing, 
then, to acquire favor with the rulers among men,} since these have 
been exalted to the control over the things of this world, not without a 
divine providence? And when it is required of you to swear by the 
emperor among men, there is nothing so mischievous in this; for what 
ever you receive in life, you receive from him.” ? Whenever, on the 
anniversary of the emperor’s accession to the throne, or at the celebra- 
tion of a triumph, public festivals were appointed, in which all were 
expected to participate, the Christians alone kept away, to avoid that 
which was calculated to wound their religious or moral feelings, which 
was uncongenial with the temper of mind inspired by their faith. It 
cannot be denied that, in this case, many went to an extreme, and 
shrunk from joining even in such demonstrations of respect and of joy 
as contained in them nothing that was repugnant to Christian faith and 
decorum, because they were associated in their minds with the pagan 
religion and manners, — such, for example, as the illumination of their 
dwellings, and the decorating them with festoons of laurel. On one 
occasion, a certain sum of money was distributed by the emperor as a 
gratuity among the soldiers. All presented themselves, as was cus- 
tomary, with garlands on their heads, for the purpose of receiving their 
portion; but one Christian soldier came with the garland in his hand, 
because he held the practice of crowning to be a pagan rite.4 Such 
acts were, indeed, but overdoings of individuals or of a party ; — where, 
however, the earnest temper at bottom might deserve respect ;— and the 
majority were far from approving such excess of zeal: but the mistake 
of individuals was easily laid to the charge of all. Hence the accusa- 
tion, so dangerous in those times, of high treason, (crimen majestatis, ) 
which was brought against the Christians. Men called them “ irrever- 
ent to the Czesars, enemies of the Cvsars, of the Roman people” 
(irreligiosos in Czesares, hostes Caesarum, hostes populi Romani.) In 
like manner, when only a minor party among the Christians regarded 
the occupation of a soldier as incompatible with the nature of Christian 
love and of the Christian calling, it was converted into an accusation 
against all, and against Christianity generally. “Does not the em- 
peror punish you justly?” says Celsus; ‘ for should all do like you, 
he would be left alone, —there would be none to defend him; the 
rudest barbarians would make themselves masters of the world, and 
every trace, as well of your own religion itself, as of true wisdom, 
would be obliterated from the human race ; for believe not that your 
supreme God would come down from heaven and fight for us.” ° 


1Todc év dv8pérog dvvactacg Kat Baot- 
Aéac é&evpevilecbar. 

2 Agdorat yap TobT Ta Ext yh, Kal Ore 
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vec. c. Cels. 1. VIII. c. 63 et 67. 

8 Tertullian, in his book, de idololatria, 
complains because so many Christians had 
no hesitation to take a share in such festiv- 
ties. Christ, he observes, had said, Let your 


works shine, at nunc lucent taberne et 
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Christianorum. De idololatria, ¢. 15. 

4 Tertullian wrote his book, “de corona 
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If the Christians were accused generally of morosely withdrawing 
themselves from the world and from the courtesies of civil and social 
life, this charge was grounded partly in the relation itself of Christianity 
to paganism, as that relation was present to each one’s own conscious 
ness; but in part also‘ to a certain one-sided tendency, growing in the 
first place out of the development of the Christian life in its opposition 
to the pagan world. So the Christians were represented as men dead 
to the world, and useless for all affairs of life ;4 dumb in public — 
loquacious among themselves; and it was asked, what would become 
of the business of life, if all were like them? 

Of this kind were the causes by which the Roman state was moved 
to persecute the Christians ; but all persecutions did not proceed from 
the state. Zhe Christians were often victims of the popular rage. 
The populace saw in them the enemies of their gods; and this was the 
same thing as to have no religion at all. The deniers of the gods, the 
atheists, (a9eo.,) was the common name by which the Christians were 
designated among the people; and of such men the vilest and most 
improbable stories could easily gain belief : — that in their conclaves 
they were accustomed to abandon themselves to unnatural lust; that 
they killed and devoured children ;— accusations which we find circu- 
lated, in the most diverse periods, against religious sects that have 
once become objects of the fanatic hatred of the populace. The 
reports of disaffected slaves, or of those from whom torture had wrung 
the confession desired, were next employed to support these absurd 
charges, and to justify the rage of the populace. If in hot climates 
the long absence of ram brought on a drought ; if in Egypt the Nile 
failed to irrigate the fields ; if in Rome the Tiber overflowed its banks; 
if a contagious disease was raging ; if an earthquake, a famine, or any 
other public calamity occurred, the popular rage was easily turned 
against the Christians. ‘ We may ascribe this,” was the cry, “to the 
anger of the gods on account of the spread of Christianity.” Thus it 
had become a proverb in North Africa, according to Augustine, “ If 
there is no rain, tax it on the Christians.”2 And what wonder is it 
that the people so judged, when one who claimed to be a philosopher, 
when a Porphyry assigned as the cause why no stop could be put to a 
contagious and desolating sickness, that by reason of the spread of 
Christianity, Esculapius’ influence on the earth was over. 

There was, besides, no want of individuals who were ready to excite 
the popular rage against the Christians ; priests, artisans and others, 
who, like Demetrius in the Acts, drew their gains from idolatry ; 
magicians, who beheld their juggling tricks exposed; sanctimonious 
Cynics, who found their hypocrisy unmasked by the Christians. When, 
in the time of the emperor Marcus Aurelius, the magician whose life 
has been written by Lucian, Alexander of Abonoteichus, observed that 
his tricks had ceased to create any sensation in the cities, he exclaimed, 
“The Pontus is filled with atheists and Christians ;” and called on the 

1 Homines infructuosi in negotio, in publico muti, in angulis garruli. See the words of 
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people to stone them, if they did not wish to draw down on themselves 
the anger of the gods. He would never exhibit his arts before the 
people, until he had first proclaimed, “If any Atheist, Christian or 
Epicurean has slipped in here as a spy, let him begone!”’ An appeal 
to popular violence seems, at this time, to have been considered the 
most convenient course, by the advocates of religion among the 
pagans... Justin Martyr knew that Crescens, — one of the common 
Pseudo-cynics of the period, who were sanctimonious demagogues, — 
attempted to stir up the people against the Christians ; and that he 
had threatened Justin’s own life, because he had stripped him of his 
disguise. 

From these remarks on the causes of the persecutions, the conclu- 
sion is obvious, that until Christianity had been received, by express 
laws of the State, into the class of lawful religions, (religiones licite,) 
the Christians could not enjoy any general and certain tranquillity in 
the exercise of their religion; within the Roman empire they were 
constantly exposed to the rage of the populace and to the malice of 
individuals. We shall now proceed to consider the ever-changing 
situation of the Christian church, under the governments of the 
several emperors who were so differently affected towards it. 


4, Situation of the Christian Church under the several Emperors. 


It is related by Tertullian,? of the emperor Tiberius, that he was 
moved by Pilate’s report concerning the miracles of Christ and his 
resurrection, to propose to the senate, that Christ should be received 
among the gods of Rome ; but that the senate set aside the proposition, 
lest they might yield somewhat of their ancient prerogative of deciding 
all matters relating to “new religions,” upon their own movement 
(e motu proprio;) that the emperor, however, did not wholly desist 
from his object, but went so far at least, as to threaten with severe pen- 
alties all such as should accuse the Christians on the ground of their 
religion. But an author so wanting in critical judgment as Tertullian, 
cannot possibly be received as a credible witness for a story which 
wears on its face all the marks of untruth. Should the account be 
considered as an exaggerated one, but as still having some slight 
measure of truth at its foundation, even such an hypothesis could not 
be maintained; though it amounted to no more than this, that the 
emperor once proposed to grant to the Christians a free toleration. It 
is neither credible, on the ground of Pilate’s character, that what he 
saw in Christ left on him any such lasting impression as this account 
assumes ; nor is it probable that any such effect would have been pro- 
duced by his report on the mind of Tiberius. Certainly it would not 
be in keeping with the servile character of the senate under Tiberius, for 
them to act, as they must have acted, according to this account; and 
as there were no accusers as yet of a Christian sect, there was no 
occasion for passing a law against such accusers. In fact, the succeed- 
ing history shows that no such previous law of Tiberius could have 


1 See the Timocles in Lucian’s Jupiter Tragoed. 2 Apologet. c. 5 et 21 
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existed. Probably Tertullian had allowed himself to be deceived by 
some spurious document. 

At first, the Christians were confounded with the Jews; conse 
quently, the order issued under the emperor Claudius, in the year 58, 
for the banishment of the turbulent Jews, would involve the Christians 
also, if there were any at that time in Rome, and if Christianity made 
‘its first converts there among Jews, who continued to observe the Jew- 
ish customs. Suetonius says, “the emperor Claudius expelled the 
Jews from Rome, who were constantly raising disturbances, at the 
instigation of Chrestus.’?! We could suppose, that some factious Jew 
then living, of this name, one of the numerous class of Jewish freedmen 
in Rome, was intended. But as no individual so universally known as 
the Chrestus of Suetonius seems to have been considered by that writer, 
is elsewhere mentioned ; and as the name of Christus (zeloros) was 
frequently pronounced Chrestus (yoxor0s) by the pagans ; it is quite 
probable that Suetonius, who wrote half a century after the event, 
throwing together what he had heard about the political expectations 
of a Messiah among the Jews, and the obscure and confused accounts 
which may have reached him respecting Christ, was thus led to express 
himself in a manner so vague and indefinite. 

Christianity meanwhile, had been continually making progress among — 
the pagans in the Roman empire; and the worship of God, shaped — 
according to the principles of the apostle Paul, rendered it no longer 
possible to mistake the Christians for a Jewish sect. Such was the 
case particularly with the Roman communities, as the persecution, soon 
to be mentioned, shows; for this could not have arisen, if the Christ- 
lans, as men who were descended from Jews and observed the Mosaic 
laws, had been held to be simply a sect of that people. They must 
have already drawn on themselves, in the capital of the world, the 
fanatical hatred of the populace, as the tertiwm genus, neither one 
thing nor the other. Already had the popular feeling given currency 
to those monstrous reports above noticed, of unnatural crimes to which 
the secret sect of these enemies of the gods abandoned themselves.2 
It was not the principles of the civil law of the empire, —it was this 
popular hate, which furnished the occasion for this first persecution of 
the Christians in Rome. But its immediate cause was something 
wholly accidental; and that precisely so reckless a monster as Nero 
must be the first persecutor of the Christians, was likewise owing im- 
mediately to a concurrence of accidental circumstances. Yet there 
was something intrinsically significant in the fact, that the individual by 
whom the renunciation of everything on the side of the divine and 
moral was most completely carried out, that the impersonation of 
creaturely will revolting against all higher order, must give the first im- 
pulse to the persecution of Christianity. 

The moving cause which led Nero, in the year 64, to vent his fury 
against the Christians, was originally nothing else than a wish to divert 


1 Impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuan- (Annal. 1. XV. c. 44,) “per flagitia invisos. 
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from himself the suspicion of being the author of the conflagration of 
Rome, and to fix the guilt on others ; and as the Christians were already 
become objects of popular hatred, and the fanatic mob were prepared 
to believe them capable of any shameful crime that might be charged 
upon them, such an accusation, if brought against the Christians, 
would be most easily credited.t He could make himself popular by 
the sufferings inflicted on a class of men hated by the people, and at the 
same time secure a new gratification for his satanic cruelty. All being 
seized whom the popular hate had stigmatized as Christians, and there- 
fore profligate men,? it might easily happen that some who were not 
really Christians would be included in the number.® 

Those arrested as Christians were now, by the emperor’s commands, 
executed in the most cruel manner. Some were crucified; others 
sewn up in the skins of wild beasts and exposed to be torn in pieces by 
dogs; others, again, had their garments smeared over with some com- 
bustible material, and were then set on fire to illuminate the public 
gardens at night. 

This persecution was not, indeed, in its immediate effects, a general 
one; but fell exclusively on the Christians in Rome, accused as the 
incendiaries of the city. Yet what had occurred in the capital, could 
not fail of being attended with serious consequences affecting the situa- 
tion of the Christians, — whose religion, moreover, was an unlawful one, 
— throughout all the provinces. 

The impression which this first and truly horrible persecution, by 
’ aman who presented so noticeable a contrast with the great historical 
phenomenon of Christianity, left behind it, endured for a long time on 
the minds of the Christians. Nor was it altogether without truth, when 
the image of the Antichrist, — the representative of that last reaction of 
the power of ungodliness against the divine government and against 
Christianity, — was transferred to so collossal an exhibition of self-will 
rebelling against all holy restraints, and even passing over to the side 
of the unnatural,* as was presented in the character of Nero. It may 
often be observed, that the impression left by a man in whom an impor- 
tant principle, connected with the history of the world, has manifested 


1 Abolendo rumori subdidit reos, says 
Tacitus of Nero. 

2 Quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Chris- 
tianos appellabat, says Tacitus. 

3 Jn the interpretation of Tacitus’ account 
of this transaction, several points may be 
doubtful. When he says, Primo correpti, 
qui fatebantur, the question arises, what did 
they confess ?—that they had set the fire, 
or that they were Christians? When he 
says, Deinde judicio eorum multitudo ingens 
haud perinde in crimine incendii, quam 
odio humani generis convicti sunt, the 
question occurs, does the latter refer to all, 
to those that “ confessed,” as well as the rest, 
—so that, by Tacitus, all are pronounced 
free from the alleged crime of being the 
authors of the conflagration; or do the words 
refer only to the multitudo ingens, so that 


the first named class, qui fatebantur, were 
designated as being really guilty of setting 
fire to the city? If the latter be the case, 
and if the fatert is to be referred to the 
incendium, and this account deserves confi- 
dence throughout, we must conceive here 
of persons actually employed by Nero for 
the perpetration of the deed ;— not Chris- 
tians, but such as the people designated by 
the name of Christians, — hated, abomina- 
ble men. These, perhaps with the hope of 
bettering their fate, may then have de- 
nounced many others as Christians, among 
whom may have been some who really 
were, and others who were not such. 

4A characteristic trait of Nero. 4s de 
scribed by Tacitus, —“incredibilium cu 
pitor.” Annal.'1. XV. c. 42. 
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itself, or from whom a great power of destruction has gone forth, is not 
so immediately effaced, nor room allowed for the thought that such a 
person has really ceased to exist; as we see in the examples of the 
emperor Frederic II., and of Napoleon. So it was in the case of this 
monstrous exhibition of the power of evil. The rumor prevailed among 
the heathen people, that Nero was not dead, but had retired to some 
place of secrecy, from which he would again make his.appearance,!— a 
rumor which several adventurers and impostors took advantage of for 
their own ends. Now this rumor assumed also a Christian dress, and it 
ran, that Nero had retired beyond the Euphrates, and would return as 
the Antichrist,? to finish what he had already begun, the destruction of 
that Babylon, the capital of the world. 

Since the despotic Domitian, who ascended the imperial throne in 81, 
was in the practice of encouraging informers, and of removing out of the 
way, under various pretexts, those persons who had excited his suspicions 
or his cupidity, the charge of embracing Christianity would, in this reign, 
be the most common one after that of high treason (crimen majestatis.*) 
In consequence of such accusations, many were condemned to death, or 
to the confiscation of their property and banishment to an island.* 

The emperor moreover was secretly informed that two individuals 
were living in Palestine, of the race of David and Jesus, who were 
engaged in seditious undertakings. The seditious tendency of the 
Jewish expectations of a Messiah were already well known, and the 
language of the Christians, in speaking of the kingdom of Christ, was 
often misunderstood.® He caused the individuals who had been accused 
to be brought before him, and convinced himself that they were poor, 
innocent countrymen, quite incapable of engaging im any political 
schemes; he therefore allowed them to return in peace to their homes.® 
But from this, certainly, it cannot be inferred, that the emperor re- 
voked those measures which had been adopted against the Christians 
generally, and which had another motive.’ 

The emperor Nerva, who assumed the government in the year 96, 
was by the natural justice and philanthropy of his character, an enemy 
to that whole system of information and sycophancy which had been 


the occasion of so much evil in the This of 


1 The words of Tacitus are: Vario super 
exitu ejus rumore eoque pluribus vivere 
eum fingentibus credentibusque. Hist. 1. 
EEE 

2JIn the Pseudo-Sibylline books: Ei7’ 
dvakapper icdlav Sed abrov. 

8 The words of Dio Cassius, 1. LX VII. 
c. 14: "EyxAnua adedrntos, b¢’ no Kal GAAot 
eic TA THY lovdaiwy HOn eoKxéAAovrec ToA- 
Aot katedtxaodnoav. The uniting of the 
charge of deérn¢ with that of an inclina- 
tion to Jewish customs, may have allusion 
to Christianity, if d@eorn¢ is not to be un- 
derstood as barely referring to the denial of 
the gods of the state religion. At all 
events, the charge of d0edrne¢, if applied to 
the embracing of Judaism, which was at 
least the worship of a well-known national 


time of his predecessors. 


god, and for the Jews a lawful religion, 
could, a fortiori, be brought against the con- 
version to Christianity. 

4 Besides Dio Cassius, another historian 
cited in the chronicle of Eusebius, namely, 
Bruttius, says that many suffered martyr- 
dom under the reign of this emperor. 

5 For evidence of this, see Justin Martyr, 
(Apolog. 1. II. ¢. 58.) ’Axotdcavrec Baot- 
Aciay mpocdokOvrac nude, aKpitwc avdpo- 
mTivov Aéyew Nude brerAngare. 

6 Hegesippus in Euseb. |. III. c. 19 and 20. 

7 Tertullian certainly expresses himself 
in too general a manner, when he says, 
(Apologet. ¢ 5,) that Domitian made but 
one attempt to persecute the Christians ; 
but that he desisted from his purpose, and 
recalled those that had been banished. 
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itself was favorable to the Christians, inasmuch as the crime of passing 
over to their religion had been one of the most common subjects of 
accusation. Nerva set at liberty those who had been condemned on 
charges of this nature, and recalled such as had been banished; he 
caused all the slaves and freedmen, who had appeared as accusers of 
their masters, to be executed. He forbade generally the accusations 
of slaves against their masters to be received. All this must have 
operated favorably on the Christians, as the complaints brought against 
them proceeded frequently from ill-disposed slaves. Accusations on 
such accounts as had furnished the matter of the great number of con- 
demnations under the preceding reign, were in general no longer to be 
allowed; and among these Christianity was probably included.t Thus 
it is true, the complaints against the Christians must, during the short 
reign of Nerva, have been suspended ; yet no lasting tranquillity was 
secured to them, since their religion was not recognized by any public 
act as a religio licita ; and we may easily conceive, that if Christianity, 
during these few years, could be diffused without opposition, the fury 
of its enemies, which had been held in check, would break forth with 
fresh violence on this emperor’s death. 

These consequences ensued under the reign of Trajan, after the year 
99; since this emperor, a statesman in the Roman sense, could not. 
overlook the encroachments on all sides of a religious community so 
entirely repugnant in its character to the Roman spirit. And the law 
issued by him against close associations, (the Heteeriz,) for the purpose 
of suppressing the factious element in many districts, might easily be 
turned against the Christians, who formed a party so closely united to- 
yether. It was at this time, (A. D.110,) that the younger Pliny, whose 
noble susceptibility to all purely human feelings shines forth so amiably 
in his letters, came, as proconsul of Bithynia and Pontus, into countries 
over which many Christians were dispersed. A great number of them 
were arraigned before his tribunal. He was thrown into embarrass- 
ment, as he had never before taken a share in such transactions; as 
there was no settled law on the matter, except the general principles of 
the civil law of the empire, relating to “ religiones novee et peregrine,” 
and as the number of the accused was so great; “for many,” he writes 
to the emperor, “of all ages, of every rank, and of both sexes would 
be involved in the danger; for the contagion of this superstition has 
seized not only cities, but also the villages and open country.” The 
temples were deserted, the ordinary rites of worship could not for a 
long time be celebrated, and victims for sacrifice were rarely purchased.? 
Pliny, like a lover of justice, did not allow himself to prejudge the case, 
but took all pains to inform himself as to the character of the Christian 
sect. He questioned such as had for many years been separated from 
the Christian community, and apostates are usually little inclined to 


1 Dio Cassius mentions, in connection 2 Plin. 1. X. ep. 97. Prope jam desolata 
with the crimen majestatis, the charge of templa, sacra solennia diu intermissa, vic- 
doéBera, also of the lovdaixdc Btd¢, although tims, quarum adhuc rarissimus emtor in- 
certainly by doéGeca, we are not to under- veniebatur. 
stand the a¥<dr7¢, or Christianity. 
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speak well of the society to which they formerly belonged. Following 
the brutal custom of Roman justice, which paid no regard to man’s 
universal rights, he applied torture to two female slaves, who held the 
office of deaconesses in the Christian communities, for the purpose of 
extorting from them the truth. And after all he could learn only, that 
the Christians were in the custom of meeting together on a certain day, 
(Sunday ;) that they then.united in a hymn of praise to their God, 
Christ; and that they bound one another,! — not to the commission of 
crimes,2 — but to refrain from theft, from adultery; to be faithful in 
performing their promises, to withhold from none the property intrusted 
to their keeping ;° that after this they separated, and met again in the 
evening ata simple and innocent meal. But these latter assemblies 
had been discontinued in compliance with the emperor’s edict against 
the Hetzerize. . 

If we compare Pliny with his friend Tacitus, so far as it concerns 
their relation to Christianity, the former distinguishes himself at once 
by the greater freedom and impartiality of his judgment. Tacitus, 
without entering into any further investigation of the facts, allows him- 
self to be swayed by his prejudices against everything not Roman, 
against a religion coming from the Jews, the founder of which had been 
executed by the order of a Roman governor, a religion which found so 
many adherents among people of the lower class; he is carried away 
by the popular reports which fell in with those prejudices. He reckons 
Christianity among the many new and bad customs, which from all 
quarters of the world flowed together and found sympathy in the great 
capital, Rome.’ He sees in it nothing but an exitiabilis superstitio, — 
m the Christians, only homines per flagitiis invisos, — men hateful for 
their crimes, and who deserved the severest punishments.® Pliny does 
not allow himself to be hurried at once to a conclusion by his own 
prejudices or prevailing rumors. He considers it his duty to enter into 
a careful investigation of the case, before he decides. The result of 
his inquiry was favorable to the Christians, in so far as the judgment 
was based on purely moral grounds, and the general right of mankind 
to freedom in the worship of God was recognized. But Pliny shares in 
common with Tacitus the partial and contracted views of the Roman 
statesman, which prevented him from taking that elevated stand. He 
sees in a religion which absorbs the whole interest of men, and makes 
them forget everything else, nothing but a superstitio prava,’ —or as 
we might express it, by converting the phrase into modern language, a 
misty pietism. He requires, inasmuch as he looks upon religion as a 
matter of the state, unconditional obedience to the laws of the empire. 

1 An allusion to the baptismal vow, the * Plainly in contradiction of the popular 


sacramentum militice Christian, to which rumors respecting those unnatural repasts 
there is frequent reference in the practical of the Christians, the epulsee Thyestem. 


homilies. 5 Quo cuncta undique atrocia aut puden- 
? A plain contradiction of those popular da confluunt celebranturque. 

rumors respecting the objects had in view in 6 Sontes et novissima exempla meritos. 

the secret assemblies among the Christians. ™ Not exitiabilis, because he was obliged 


’ Whoever by such a sin violated his to acknowledge that the Christians were 
baptismal vow, was excluded from the fel- blameless in their lives. 
lowship of the eharch. 
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With the character of the religion he has nothing to do. Whatever that 
might be, defiance of the imperial laws must be severely punished.1 

The Christians must deny their faith, invoke the gods, offer incense 
and pour out libations before the image of the emperor, together with 
the images of the gods, and curse Christ. If they declined so to do, 
and, after having been thrice called upon, by the governor, to abjure 
their faith, continued steadfastly to confess that they were Christians 
and would remain so, Pliny condemned them to death, as obstinate 
confessors of a religio illicita, who dared publicly defy the laws of the 
empire. They who complied with the governor’s terms, were pardoned. 

It is no matter of wonder, considering the rapid and powerful 
spread of Christianity in this country, if the faith of many, who had 
come over to the religion during the peaceful times of Nerva, was of 
no such nature as to stand the trial of persecution. Sudden and 
extensive conversions of this kind are not apt to prove the most 
thorough. So was it in the present case ; many who had embraced 
Christianity, or were on the poimt of embracing it, drew back at the 
threatening prospect of death, and the consequences of this change 
were visible in the increase of the numbers who participated in the 
public religious ceremonies. 

In observing the effect of his measures, Pliny fell into the same mis- 
take into which statesmen, crafty in all other things, have often fallen, 
with regard to concerns which stand related to what is highest and most 
free in human nature. The happy issue which for the moment seemed 
to attend the course he had chosen, led him to hope that by degrees 
the new sect might easily be suppressed, if the same method should 
continue to be pursued ; if severity were suitably blended with mild- 
ness; if the obstinate were punished to terrify the others, while such 
as were disposed to retract, were not driven to desperation by the 
refusal of pardon. 

In submitting the report of these transactions to the emperor Trajan, 
he requested his advice particularly on the following questions: 
whether a distinction was to be made of different ages, or the young and 
tender were to be treated precisely in the same way with the more ma 
ture ?8 whether any time was to be allowed for repentance, or every 
person who had once been a Christian was in every case to be punish- 
ed? whether the Christians were liable to punishment simply as such, 
or only on account of other offences? It is plain, from the judicial 
proceedings of Pliny above described, how most of these questions 
ought, according to his own view of the case, to be answered; and the 
emperor approved of these proceedings; moreover, in deciding the 
questions submitted to his authority, he went on the same principles. 
The Christians, he did not place in the same class with ordinary crim- 


indubitable marks of genuineness on its 


1 His words are: Neque enim dubitabam, 
face. No one but the Roman statesman 


qualecunque esset, quod faterentur, pervi- 
caciam certe et inflexibilem obstinationem 
debere puniri. 

23. X. ep. 97. This report of Pliny, 
which we have followed thus far, bears the 


could so write on the affair. f 

8 This question was probably occasioned 
by the fact that many children and youth (see 
above ) were found among the Christians 
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mals, for whom the governors in the provinces caused search to be made 
by the police! They were not to be sought after ; but when informa- 
tio was lodged against them, and they were arraigned before the 
tribunal, they must be punished. In what way, the emperor does not 
explain; he even admits that on this point no certain rule of general 
application, could be given.? It appears, however, that the punishment 
was generally understood to be death. Moreover, Trajan accorded 
pardon to such as manifested repentance. 

As early a Christian writer as Tertullian found that this decision 
involved a contradiction. If the emperor considered the Christians as 
guilty, he ought to have directed that, like all other criminals, they 
should be sought out and delivered over to punishment ; if he regarded 
them as innocent, punishment was in all cases alike unjust. Without 
doubt, a correct judgment, when the matter is considered in its purely 
moral aspect ; but this was not the view of it taken by the emperor. 
He stood in the position of a politician and a judge, governed by the 
laws of the Roman State. He was of the opinion, that open contempt 
of the “ Roman ceremonies,” open resistance to the laws of the empire, 
could not be suffered, in any case, to go unpunished, even though no 
act was connected with it of a morally punishable nature.? Thus the 
emperor believed himself obliged to proceed, whenever such unlawful 
conduct attracted public attention; but he wished, as far as possible, 
to ignore it, so that indulgence might be exercised to the full extent 
compatible with due regard for the laws. Agreemg with Pliny, that 
Christianity was but a fanatic delusion, he too probably imagined, that 
if severity were tempered with clemency, if too much notice were not 
to be taken of the matter, and if open offences were neither suffered to 
go unpunished, nor prosecuted with rigor, the hot enthusiasm would 
easily cool to indifference, and the cause gradually expire of its own 
accord. If Christianity had possessed no higher principle, the result 
would have justified the emperor’s opinion. 

The change produced by the rescript of Trajan was this: Christ- 
ianity, which hitherto had tacitly passed for an “ unlawful religion,” 
(a religio illicita,) was now condemned as such by an express law.* 


1 The elpnvapyxovc, Curiosos. 

2 Neque enim in universum aliquid, quod 
quasi certam formam habeat, constitui po- 
test. 

8 Like Pliny; see his language cited on 
Pa’ 99, note 1. 

According to a document preserved in 
the chronicle of Johannes Malalas, (1. XI. 
p. 273, ed Niebuhr,) Tiberianus, Preefect of 
Palestina prima, had informed the empe- 
ror, that the Christians offered themselves 
in crowds, and that nothing could be ac- 
complished by the effusion of blood. Moved 
by this information, the emperor issued a 
new edict, forbidding the execution of the 
Christians. Against the authenticity of the 
writing here communicated, we would not 
adduce the name “ Galileans,” which is ap- 
vlied to the Christians in no other document 
of this period. There might have been 
some particular local reason for the em- 


ployment of this name. But when Tiberi- 
an says, that he had not become tired of 
destroying the Christians, this assuredly 
does not agree very well with the above- 
cited rescript of Trajan, which expressly 
commands that the Christians should not 
be sought after. And the statement that the 
Christians hastened to surrender themselves, 
hardly agrees with the times. It was the 
more violent persecutions, which first called 
forth such an enthusiastic tendency. Neith- 
er can we regard the report of the martyr- 
dom of the bishop Ignatius of Antioch as 
a document belonging to this period In 
this narrative we do not recognize the Em- 
peror Trajan, and therefore feel ourselves 
compelled to entertain doubts, with regard 
to every thing reported in this account; as, 
for example, that Christians were already, 
in the reign of this emperor, thrown to 
wild beasts. 
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It was the emperor’s design, that the Christians should be subjected 
only to legal trials; but the impulse had been now given to a move- 
ment to which no limits could be fixed. With the political opposition 
associated itself the religious, which exercises a vastly greater power 
on men’s passions. The open war of paganism with the spiritual 
might that threatened its destruction was lighted up. The fanatical 
rage of the populace imagined it had found a point of union and sup- 
port in the laws, and the Christians were laid bare to their assaults. 
These commenced in the first years of the government of Hadrian, 
who was elevated to the imperial throne in 117. There were govern- 
ors who looked on the shedding of human blood with indifference, and 
who were very ready to sacrifice persecuted men to the popular fury, 
in order to gain for themselves the good will of their provinces, or who 
also shared in the fanaticism of the people. They might the more ~ 
easily believe they could pursue this course with impunity, or even 
with the emperor’s approbation, because they knew he was ardently 
attached to the sacred customs (the sacra) of his country. When, in 
the year 124, he made a tour through Greece, and procured himself to 
be initiated into all the Hellenic mysteries, the enemies of Christianity 
thought it a favorable opportunity to begin their persecutions of the 
hated sect. The two learned Christians, Quadratus and Aristides, 
were hence induced to present, each of them, to the emperor, an 
apology in behalf of their companions in the faith. But a still greater 
influence than could possibly have come from such apologetic writings, 
was doubtless produced on an emperor who loved justice and social 
order, by the representations of Serrenius Granianus, proconsul of 
Asia Minor, who complained of the disorderly attacks of the populace 
on the Christians. In consequence of this complaint, the emperor 
issued a rescript to his successor in office, Minucius Fundanus.1 
Hadrian declared himself decidedly against a practice, whereby the 
innocent might be disturbed, and opportunity would be given to false 
accusors of extorting money by threatening to bring before the tribu- 
nal such as were suspected of Christianity.? No accusations against 


1 The genuineness of the rescript is 
proved, not only by its being cited in an 
apology which the bishop Melito of Sardis 
addressed to the second success6r of this 
emperor, (Euseb.1. 1V.c. 26,) but still more 
clearly by its contents ; for it cannot be sup- 
posed, that a Christian would have been 
contented with saying so little to the ad- 
vantage of his fellow-believers. That Ha- 
drian treated the Christians with gentleness, 
appears evident from the praise bestowed 
on him by some Christian, who probably 
wrote not long after this time, in the fifth 
book of the Pseudo-Sibyllines: ’Apyupo- 
Kpavoc avnp, TOO éooeTai 7 ovvopa TOvTOV, 
Korat kal ravaploroc avijp Kat wavTa VOHTEL. 

27am of the opinion that Rufinus had 
before him the Latin original, but that 
Eusebius, as usual, has not translated with 
sufficient accuracy. Eusebius says, (1. ale 


c. 9,) wa wR Toi¢g ovKopavTate Yopnyia Ka- 
Koupyiag mapacyed7. Rufinus, ne calum- 
niatoribus latrocinandi tribuatur occasio. 
It is not easy to see, how it could ever oc- 
cur to Rufinus to translate the general term, 
Kakoupyia, into the special one, latrocinatio, 
when the context furnished no occasion 
whatsoever for such a change; while on the 
other hand, it is easy to see how Eusebius 
might loosely employ a general term to ex- 
press the special one of the original. La- 
trocinari is here synonymous with concutere 
elsewhere. ‘Tertullian’s words to the Gov- 
ernor Scapula, when the latter began to ap- 
pear as a persecutor, may serve to explain 
the sense: Parce provincis, que, visa in- 
tentione tua, obnoxia facta est concussioni 
bus et militum et inimicorum suorum 
cujusque. 
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Christians were to be received, but such as were in the legal form; the 
Christians were no longer to be arrested on mere popular clamor. 
When legally brought to trial, and convicted of doing contrary to the 
laws,! they were to be punished according to their deserts; but a 
severe punishment was also to be inflicted on false accusers. Similar 
rescripts were sent by the emperor to many other provinces.” If by 
“doing contrary to the laws” in this rescript, were meant criminal 
conduct, or any infraction of civil order, without reference to religion, 
we should be obliged to consider it as a proper edict of toleration, 
whereby Christianity was received into the class of “ lawful religions ;” 
but had this been the emperor’s intention, he would certainly have 
explained more distinctly what was meant by acts contrary to the laws. 
After the rescript of Trajan, a particular declaration, distinctly 
expressed, was required, unless the silence itself was to be permitted to 
operate to the disadvantage of the Christians.? Hadrian’s rescript 
was properly directed only against the attacks of the excited populace 
on such as were reported to be Christians ; it only required a legal 
form of trial, which had been also the will of Trajan. At best, the 
vague expressions of the rescript might be turned to the advantage of 
the Christians, by those who were so disposed.4 It was not so much | 
his regard for Christianity, or the Christian people, as his love of jus- 
tice, that led the emperor to the adoption of these measures; for Ha- 
drian, as we have already remarked, was a strict and zealous follower 
of the old Roman, and, it may be added, the old Grecian religions, and 
looked upon the sacred rites of foreigners with disdain.® This temper 
of mind shines out through the remarkable letter which the emperor 
wrote to the Consul Servianus.® It is true, Christianity, in itself, » 
forms no part of the subject of this letter, but is only introduced by the 
way. He is speaking simply of the multifarious and restless activity of 
the Alexandrians, of their polypragmatie character, and of the peculiar 
religious syncretism, which had sprung up in that common centre of the 
commerce of the world. A vein of sarcasm runs through the whole. 
“Those who worship Serapis,” says Hadrian, “are Christians, and 
those who call themselves bishops of Christ, are worshipers of Sera- 
pis. ‘There is no ruler of a synagogue, no Samaritan, no presbyter of 


acquittal of Christians. Vespronius Can- 
didus dismissed a Christian who had been 


1 Hos adversum leges quicquam agere. 
2 According to Melito of Sardis See 


Euseb. |. IV. c. 26. 

3 If Melito of Sardis (l. ¢.) says after- 
wards to the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, 
that his predecessors had honored Christi- 
‘nity together with other modes of worship, 
mpo¢ Talc dAhate Gpnoxelase ériunoar, very 
little can be inferred from this; for whoey- 
er claimed an emperor’s protection for 
Christianity, would naturally make the 
most of what had been done, or seemed to 
have been done, for the Christians, by his 
predecessors. 

* Tertullian (ad Scapulam, ec. 5,) cites 
the examples of two magistrates who took 
advantage of this rescript, to procure the 


arraigned before him, because it was con- 
trary to good order to follow the clamor of 
the multitude, (quasi tumultuosum civibus 
satisfacere.) Another, Pudens, observing 
from the protocol (elogium) with which a 
Christian was sent over to him, that he 
had been seized in a disorderly manner and 
with threats, (concussione ejus intellecta, ) 
dismissed him, with the remark, that in 
conformity with the laws, he could not hear 
men, where there was no certain, legal ac- 
cuser. 

5 Vid. Hlius Spartian. vita Hadriani 
c. 22. 

6 Flavii Vopisci Saturninus, c. 8 
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the Christians, who is not an astrologer, a soothsayer. The patriarch 
of the Jews himself, when he comes to Egypt, is forced by one party to 
worship Serapis, by the other, Christ." They have but one God, whe 
is none. Him, Christians, Jews, and all races, worship alike.”? He 
touches on Christianity, merely as one element in this mixture of reli- 
gions. The picture floating before his mind is rather the general 
aspect of Alexandrian life, or such exhibitions of it as might be pre- 
sented, for example, in Gnostic sects, which started into existence there 
as purely Christian communities. At the same time, it is impossible 
not to perceive from this description, how very far Hadrian was from 
respecting Christianity, or monotheistic religion generally. 

The account, therefore, appears incredible, which we have from a 
historian belonging to the early part of the fourth century, Adlius Lam- 
pridius,? that the emperor had it in view to place Christ among the 
Roman gods, and hence caused to be erected, in all the cities, temples 
without images, which were called “ Hadrian’s temples” (templa Hadri- 
ani)‘; but that he was prevented, by the representations of the priests, 
from carrying out his design. This report probably sprung from the 
same source with that of so many other fictitious legends, — the desire 
of accounting for something, the true cause of which was unknown; in 
the present case, from the desire of explaining the object of these tem- 
ples, which had been left unfinished. United with this, was the exag- 
gerated opinion, resting on a few misapprehended facts, of the empe- 
ror’s favorable disposition towards Christianity. On so slender a foun- 
dation, men thought themselves warranted to transfer to this emperor 
a mode of thinking which they found in others who came after him, —as, 
for instance, in Alexander Severus. 

Under this government, so favorable to the Christians in the Roman 
empire, they suffered a serious persecution in another quarter. A 
certain Barcochba, — who pretended to be the Messiah, and under whom, 
as their leader, the Jews once more revolted against the Romans,— 
endeavored to prevail on the Christians in Palestine to renounce their 
faith, and join in the insurrection. Failing of his purpose, he caused 
those that fell into his hands to be executed in the most cruel manner. 

‘After the death of Hadrian, a. D. 188, the rescripts issued by him 
lost their power; at the same time, under the government of his suc- 
cessor, Antoninus Pius, yarious public calamities, famine, an inundation 
of the Tiber, earthquakes in Asia Minor and in the island of Rhodes, 
ravaging fires at Rome, Antioch and Carthage, rekindled the popular 
fury against the Christians to greater violence than ever.© The mild 
and philanthropic emperor could not approve of such injurious treat- 


1 Ti, qui Serapim colunt, Christiani sunt, acterized the class whom he calls “ Graecu- 
et devoti sunt Serapi, qui se Christi episco- liz’ | Sate JUL. 75. : : 

os dicunt. Nemo illic archisynagogus 2 Unus illis Deus nullus est. Hune Chris- 
Judseorum, nemo Samarites, nemo Christi- tiani, hance Judxi, hunc omnes venerantur 
anorum presbyter non mathematicus, non et gentes. 
haruspex, non aliptes. Compare this with 3 Alex. Sever. c. 24 
Juvenal’s description of the braggart dis- 4°A dptaveta, mentio 
position, the boastful pretension to clear orat, sacr. Ly sgh oes antsy 
understanding of all matters, which char- 5 Julii Capitolini vita Antonini Pii, c. 9- 
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ment of a part of his subjects. In different rescripts, addressed to 
Grecian States, he declared himself wholly opposed to these violent 
proceedings. The indulgence shown by this emperor to the Christians 
would appear to have been carried to a still greater length, might we 
regard as genuine a rescript ascribed in all probability to him, (not to 
his successor, Marcus Aurelius,)—the rescript to the Assembly of 
Deputies in Asia Minor, (sgd¢ 10 xowdy rig? Aolas ;) for in this he 
declares expressly, that the Christians were to be punished only when 
convicted of political crimes ; that, on the other hand, whoever accused 
them on the score of their religion, should be liable himself to prosecu- 
tion. But the author of this rescript speaks rather the language of a 
Christian than of a pagan emperor, especially of one whose distin- 
guishing praise was his “ singular and scrupulous regard for the public 
ceremonies,” (insignis erga ceerimonias publicas cura et religio. Fa 
bretti marmor.) The succeeding history, moreover, does not testify to 
the existence of such an edict. 

Under the reign of the succeeding emperor, Marcus Aurelius the 
philosopher, a. D. 161, many public calamities occurred, particularly a 
destructive pestilence, whose ravages gradually extended from Ethiopia 
through the entire Roman empire as far as Gaul. Such events could 
not fail to produce the same injurious impression of hostility to the 
enemies of the gods, on the feelings of the multitude. It was during 
this time, the magician Alexander stirred up the zeal of the people for 
their gods, promising them miraculous aid from these higher powers, 
and exasperating their hatred against the Christians. If the persecu- 
tions of this reign, however, had sprung only from the popular fury, 
and if Aurelius had been similarly disposed with his predecessors, this ° 
fury might have been restrained also under the influence of his adminis. 
tration. But, on the contrary, we now see the higher authorities of 
the state leagued together with the people in the cause of oppression. 
In Asia Minor, the Christians were persecuted with such extreme 
violence, that Melito, bishop of Sardis, who appeared as their advocate 
before the emperor, said,? “the race of God’s worshipers in this 
country are persecuted as they never were before, by new edicts ; for 
the shameless sycophants, greedy of others’ possessions, — since they are 
furnished by these edicts with an opportunity of so doing, — plunder 
their innocent victims day and night. And let it be right, if it is done 
by your command, since a just emperor will never resolve on any unjust 
measure ; and we will cheerfully bear the honorable lot of such a death, 
Yet we would submit this single petition, that you would inform yourself 
respecting the people who excite this contention, and impartially decide 
whether they deserve punishment and death, or deliverance and peace. 
But if this resolve, and this new edict, — an edict which ought not so 


1 Eusebius, it is true, says that Melito of this rescript, though it would have been far 
Sardis refers to this rescript in his apology more favorable to the Christians than the 
addressed to the succeeding emperor. But edict he actually cites. Euseb. 1. c. 
it is remarkable, that Melito, in the frag- 2 Tuseb. 1. IV. c. 26. 
ment introduced by Eusebius, fails to quote 
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to be issued even against hostile barbarians, — comes from yourself, we 
pray you the more not to leave us exposed to such public robbery.” 

These words of Melito, in which he shows no less of Christian dignity 
than of Christian prudence, lead us to several reflections. Already, 
after the edict of Trajan, Christians once accused might be punished 
with death; and this edict had never been officially revoked, though 
the clemency of the last emperors may have operated to prevent its 
being rigorously executed. But Melito says, that a new and terrible 
edict had been issued by the proconsul, ineting men to lodge informa- 
tions against the Christians. This is the more extraordinary, as it 
happens to be under the government of an emperor who was by no 
means inclined to the disorderly practice of information,’ and as it 
appears to have been the policy of Aurelius, in other cases, to diminish 
the penalties affixed to crimes by the laws.2 And we can hardly sup- 
pose the proconsul would venture to issue a new edict on his own 
responsibility. Indeed, Melito himself seems not to have believed 
otherwise, than that the edict proceeded from the emperor. His ex- 
pressions of doubt were necessary, to enable him, with due respect for 
the imperial authority, to invite a repeal of the obnoxious edict. 

Perhaps by glancmg at the philosophical and religious system of 
Marcus Aurelius, considered in its relation to Christianity, we shall be 
prepared to understand better his views and conduct with regard to it. 
The Stoic philosophy was not calculated to make him a friend to the 
Christians. What he esteemed as the highest attainment, was that 
composure in view of death, which proceeded from cool reflection, from 
conviction on scientific grounds — the resignation of the sage, ready to 
surrender even personal existence to the annihilation demanded by the 
‘ron law of the universal whole. But a thing altogether unintelligible 
to him, was the enthusiasm, springing out of a living faith, and a well- 
assured hope, grounded on that faith, with which the Christians met 
death. A conviction which by arguments of reason could not be 
communicated to all, appeared to him as nothing but fanaticism ; and 
the way in which many Christians, really under fanatical excitement, 
even courted death, might confirm him in these views. He, too, like 
Pliny and Trajan, could see nothing in disobedience to the laws of the 
empire on matters of religion, but blind obstinacy. 

Let us quote the emperor’s own language respecting the Christians, 
as we find it in his Meditations.2 ‘The soul,” he says, “when it must 
depart from the body, should be ready to be extinguished, to be dis- 
persed, or to subsist a while longer with the body. But this readiness 
must proceed from its own judgment, and not from mere obstinacy,* as 
with the Christians ; it must be arrived at with reflection and dignity, 
so that you could even convince another, without declamation.” Judg- 
ing the Christians from this pomt of view, though he found them guilty, 
m other respects, of nothing immoral, though he. could hardly credit 
jhe popular rumors which had been so often refuted, yet he might still 


1 Julii Capitolini vita, ¢. 11. 4 My Kara pray maparaéty, dtpaygoa¢ 
21. ¢. ¢. 24. pervicacia, obstinatio. 
$L. XI. ¢. 3. 
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regard them as enthusiasts, dangerous to social order; and when he 
observed how Christianity, under the least mild governments, was 
continually making encroachments on all sides, he might consider him. 
self called upon to check its further progress by energetic measures. 
We must see in Marcus Aurelius, not barely the Roman statesman 
and the Stoic philosopher, but also the man of a child-like piety of 
disposition, for which he was indebted, as he tells us himself,! to the 
influence of a pious mother on his education; and assuredly, he had 
received in this way something of more substantial worth than an 
abstract religion of reason could have given him. ‘To the question, 
(often proposed to the Christians,) where have you seen the gods, or 
whence know you their eaistence, that you so reverence them? he 
answers ; ‘‘in the first place, they make themselves visible even to the 
eye of sense ;’? — where we may suppose he had in mind, either those 
visible deities, the heavenly bodies, or, what is more probable, appear- 
ances of the gods im visions and dreams. ‘‘ But again, I have never 
seen my own soul, and yet I respect it. So too I come to know the 
existence of the gods, because I constantly experience the effects of 
their power, and hence I reverence them.’’? And certainly there 
was truth lying at the ground of those experiences, although Marcus 
Aurelius knew not the “unknown God” from whom they came, and to 
whom they were designed to lead him, as the God of revelation; as 
for example, when he says, on a retrospect of the divine providence 
which had guided him along from childhood, ‘so far as it depended on 
the gods, on the influences coming from them, on their aids and sugges- 
tions, I might have attained already to a life in harmony with nature ; 
but if I still fall short of this mark, it is my own fault, and must be 
ascribed to my neglect of following the admonitions, I might almost 
say, the express instructions, of the gods.”’? We find traces in his 
writings of an honest self-examination; we see how very far he was 
from confounding Aimself with the ideal of the wise man, how the sense 
of his own deficiency disposed him to gentleness towards others. It is 
true, such kind of self-knowledge, which, for others, led the way to 
Christianity, could not conduct him thither, because he was skilful in 
interpreting those inner experiences by his Stoic doctrine of fatalism, 
which made the bad necessary, no less than the good, to the realization 
of the harmony of the universe. And in this view, also, he found 
comfort in a stoical resignation; for says he, ‘“‘ When you see others 
sin, reflect that you also sin in various ways, and are just such as they. 
And though you abstain from many sinful actions, yet you have within, 
the inclination to commit them, though you may be restrained from 
indulging it, by fear, by vanity, or some similar motive.” 4 He belonged 
to the class of those, who, like the Platonists above mentioned, were 
seeking for a middle way between superstition and infidelity. He de- 
sired a cheerful piety, without superstition. He believed honestly, as 
appears evident from the passages above cited, in the reality of the gods, 
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and of their appearances. With other devout pagans of his time, he was 
convinced that the gods revealed in dreams, sent to those that honored 
them, the knowledge of remedies for bodily disease, and imagined that 
he had experienced such assistance himself in several cases of sickness.’ 
When the pestilence, already mentioned, was raging in Italy, he looked 
upon it as a warning to restore the ancient worship in its minutest 
particulars. He summoned priests from all quarters to Rome, and 
even put off his expedition against the Marcomannians, for the purpose 
of celebrating the religious solemnities by which he hoped that the evil 
might be averted.2 The multitude of victims which he caused to he 
sacrificed in the preparation for that war, provoked ridicule, even from 
many of the pagans.® 

It may easily be explained, then, how an emperor, with the love of 
justice and the gentleness which we see expressed in the actions and 
writings of Marcus Aurelius, could yet, from a political and a religious 
interest, become a persecutor of the Christians. We have a law from 
him, which condemns to banishment on an island, those ‘ that do any 
thing whereby a superstitious fear of the deity could be insinuated into 
men’s excitable minds.’* That this law was pointed at the Christians, 
cannot, indeed, be asserted ; inasmuch as there were, under this gov- 
ernment, an unusual number of magicians and popular impostors, by 
whose practices such a law may have been called forth. But it may 
easily be conceived, that Marcus Aurelius, like Celsus, who wrote at 
that time against the Christians, would not scruple to place the latter 
in the same class with the others. This prince was inclined to pardon 
such as confessed thcir crimes and showed signs of penitence, even in 
cases where he could have punished without being severe.? But the 
Christians could not be induced to acknowledge they had done wrong ; 
they rather persisted in that which was forbidden by the laws. It was, 
perhaps, for this reason, the emperor directed that every means should 
be employed to constrain them to a renunciation of their faith; and 
only in the last extremity, when they could not be forced to submit, 
was the punishment of death to be inflicted. But an ill-advised human- 
ity, aiming to spare the effusion of human blood, might easily become 
the occasion of much cruelty. 

Bringing together what offers itself to our notice as peculiar in the 
character of the persecutions of this time, we find two things particu- 
larly worthy of remark: first, that search was made for the Christians, 
by express command ; although, indeed, such search was often antici- 
pated by the popular fury. We have seen above, that, according to 
Trajan’s rescript, the Christians were expressly distinguished from 
those criminals for whom it was the duty of the provincial authorities 
to make search. Now, on the contrary, diligent search was made for 
them; and they were often obliged to conceal themselves to save their 


1L, 1.¢.17. 4 Relegandum ad insulam qui aliquid 

2 Jul. Capitol. c. 13 et 21. fecerit, quo leves hominum animi supersti- 

8 Hence the epigram, of Aevxol Boe¢Map- tione numinis terreantur, In the Pandects. 
cw 7 Kaicapt; dv od vixjone, husicamwd- —_® See the example in Capitolinus, cap. 13. 
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lives, as appears from the several accounts of the persecutions, and 
from the assertions of Celsus.!_ eet, the practice hitherto had been 
this: when the Christians accused, after repeated summons, persisted 
in refusing to deny their faith, they were executed without torture. 
Now it was attempted to force them to a denial by tortures. An edict 
which agrees in all respects with this practice, is still extant, under 
the name of the Emperor Aurelian,? and as in style and contents it 
bears every mark of authenticity, may, doubtless, be the edict against 
the Christians, originally addressed by this emperor (Aurelius) to the 
presidents of the provinces. It runs thus: “ We have heard that the 
laws are violated by those who in our times call themselves Christians. 
Let them be arrested; and unless they offer to the gods, let them be 
punished with divers tortures; yet so that justice may be mingled 
with severity, and that the punishment may cease, as soon as the end 
is gained of extirpating the crimes.” The last clause is altogether 
in the character of Marcus Aurclius. The governors were to keep 
steadily in view the one object, which was to put down Christianity in 
its collision with the State religion, and to bring men back to the wor- 
ship of the Roman gods. They were not to act by the promptings of 
blind passion; but even such a clause was plainly insufficient to place 


a check on cruel and arbitrary measures. 
We proceed now, under the guidance of authentic records, to take a 


1 Celsus, speaking of the Christians, that 
not without reason they do every thing in 
concealment: "Are diatobuevor tiv exnprn- 
Lévy abroic dixnv rob Savarov. L. I. c. 1. 
“Hroz gebyovrec kal kpurropuevor ) GAtoKé- 
fevor Kal urodAbuevor. LL. VIII. c. 41. 
‘Yudv 0& K@v rAavarae tie Ere Aav Savor, 
G4Ad Cnteitat mpdc Yavarov dixnv. WL. 
VIII. c. 69. 

2 A name which, as Pagi and Ruinart 
rightly conjectured, probably stands for 
Aurelius. 

3 The edict, which is preserved to us in 
the actis Symphoriani, of which we shall 
afterwards speak, reads in the original as 
follows: “ Aurelianus Imperator omnibus 
administratoribus suis atque rectoribus. 
Comperimus ab his, qui se temporibus nos- 
tris Christianos dicunt, leeum precepta 
violari. Hos comprehensos, nisi diis nos- 
tris sacrificaverint, diversis punite cruciati- 
bus, quatenus habeat districtio prolata jus- 
titiam et in resecandis criminibus ultio ter- 
minata jam finem.” Certainly no unpreju- 
diced person can suppose this edict to be 
spurious, as there was no imaginable end to 
be gained by a forgery, as it is conceived 
wholly in the spirit of pagan statesmen, 
and expressed in the official language of 
the times. If it belonged to the age of 
Aurelian, whose name it bears, the martyr 
in whose history it stands, must have per- 
ished in that reign. But it can hardly be 
assumed, that the persecution under this 
emperor proceeded so far as to the effusion 


of Christian blood, (see beyond.) The 
manner, too, in which the Christians are 
spoken of, as a sect by no means old, suits 
better to the time of M. Aurelius than that 
of Aurelian, when the Christian sect had 
now been so long known. The charge 


‘brought against the Christians, that by the 


exercise of their religion they violated the 
laws of the empire, would ‘hardly be so 
stated in the time of Aurelian, since Chris- 
tianity had at that time been already for 
the space of fifteen years admitted into the 
class of “religiones licite.” No doubt, 
therefore, Aurelius is the proper reading, 
instead of Aurelianus, such names being 
frequently confounded with each other. 
But Lucius Aurelius Commodus is out of 
the question, since he was well disposed 
towards the Christians. So it can only be 
M. Aurelius Antoninus. What Gieseler has 
said against this hypothesis, in the second 
vol. of his Church History, (2 te Auflage, 8, 
134,) does not suffice, to say the least, to 
invalidate the above reasoning. The lan- 
guage of the concluding clause is somewhat 
singular, it is true, for the age of the An- 
tonines; yet I find nothing in particular in 
it, which is quite foreign to the Latinity of 
that age; and it by no means seems so 
clear to me that the Emperor M.-Aurelius 
would not have employed the words rectores 
(rector provincise see ‘Tacit. Annal. 1. II. ¢ 
4,) and administratores, as common terms 
to designate the various governors. 
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nearer view of the manner in which these persecutions were conducted 
in the provinces, and of the behavior of the Christians under them. 

We have first to notice that which befel the church of Smyrna, in 
167, and in which the aged and venerable Bishop Polycarp, a disciple 
of the Apostle John, gave up his life. Of this persecution we have a 
detailed account, in a circular letter addressed by the church of 
Smyrna to other Christian churches.1 The proconsul of Asia Minor, 
at that time, does not appear to have been personally hostile to the 
Christians ; but the heathen populace, with whom the lower class of 

Jews had united themselves, were fiercely hot against them. The 
proconsul yielded to the popular violence and to the demands of the 
law. He endeavored to move the Christians by threats, by displaying 
before them the instruments of torture, and the savage animals to 
which they were to be thrown, to deny their faith; if they remained 
firm, he condemned them to death. In one respect, he certaimly 
evinced too ready a compliance with the ferocious will of the people. 
He chose deaths that were painful and ignominious; such as being 
thrown to wild beasts or perishing at the stake — punishments he was 
not compelled to resort to by the laws. Yet it must be allowed, that 
if the laws denounced death in general terms, as the penalty for per- 
severance in Christianity, it was considered right to assume, that such 
as were not Roman citizens ought to suffer a more painful death than 
those who were.” 

Under the most agonizing torments, calculated to excite pity even in 
pagan bystanders, the Christians displayed great tranquillity and com- 
posure. ‘They made it evident to us all,” says the church, “ that 
in the midst of those sufferings, they were absent from the body ; or 
rather, that the Lord stood by them and walked in the midst of them ; 
and, staying themselves on the grace of Christ, they bid defiance to the 
torments of the world.” But even here the difference was shown be- 
twixt the momentary intoxication of enthusiasm, which, with a rash 
confidence in itself, courted and defied danger, and that calm, delibe- 
rate submission to God’s will, which first awaited his call, and then 
looked to him for the needed strength. A certain Phrygian, Quintus 
by name, of a nation peculiarly nclmed by nature to fanatical extrav- 
agance, presented himself, in company with many others, whom he had 
wrought up by his discourses to the same pitch. of enthusiastic zeal, 
uncalled for, before the proconsul’s tribunal, and declared himself a 
Christian. But when the magistrate pressed him, and wrought upon 
his fears, by showing him the wild beasts, he yielded, swore by the 
genius of the emperor, and sacrificed. After stating this fact, the 


1 By portions in Euseb. 1. IV. c. 15. 
More complete in the collections of the 
Patres Apostolici, 

2 To many of the crimes charged on the 
Christians by blind popular rumor, such 
capital punishments were assigned. Qui 
sacra impia nocturnave, ut quem obcanta- 
rent, fecerint faciendave curayerint, aut 
eruci suffiguntur, aut bestiis objiciuntur. 


Qui hominem immolaverint, sive ejus san- 
guine litaverint, fanum, templumve pollue- 
rint, bestiis objiciuntur, vel si honestiores 
sint, capite puniuntur. Magice artis con- 
scios summo supplicio affici placuit, id est, 
bestiis objici aut cruci suffigi, ipsi autem 
magi vivi exuruntur Julius Paulus in ser 
tentiis receptis. 
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church adds, “ We therefore praise not those who voluntarily sur 
render themselves; for so are we not taught in the gospel.’ Quite 
different from this was the behavior of the venerable Bishop Polycarp, 
now ninety years of ‘age. When he heard the shouts of the people, 
demanding his death, it was his intention, at first, to remain quietly im 
the city, and await the issue which God might ordain for him. But, 
by the entreaties of the church, he suffered himself to be persuaded to 
take refuge in a neighboring villa. Here he spent the time, with a few 
friends, occupied, day and night, in praying for all the churches 
throughout the world. When search was made for him, he retreated 
to another villa; and directly after appeared the servants of the police, 
to whom his place of refuge had been betrayed by unworthy men, who 
enjoyed his confidence. ‘The bishop himself, indeed, was gone; but 
they found two slaves, one of whom was put to the torture, and 
betrayed the place whither Polycarp had fled for refuge. As they 
were approaching, Polycarp, who was in the highest story of the dwell- 
ing, might have escaped to another house, by the flat roof peculiar to 
the oriental style of building; but he said, “‘ The will of the Lord be 
done.” Descending to the officers of justice, he ordered whatever 
they chose to eat and drink to be placed before them, requesting them 
only to indulge him with one hour for quiet prayer. But the fulness — 
of his heart hurried him through two hours, so that the pagans them- 
selves were touched by his devotion. 

The time being now come, they conveyed him to the city on an ass, 
where they were met by the chief officer of the police, (eipyvapyoc, ) 
coming, with his father, from the town. He took up Polycarp into his 
chariot, and addressing him kindly, asked “‘ what harm there could be 
in saying ‘ the emperor, our Lord,’ and in sacrificing.” At first, Poly- 
carp was silent; but as they went on to urge him, he said mildly, “I 
shall not do as you advise me.””? When they perceived they could not 
persuade him, they grew angry. With opprobrious language, he was 
thrust out of the carriage, so violently as to injure a bone of one of his 
legs. Without looking round, he proceeded on his way, cheerful and 
composed, as though nothing had happened. Having arrived before 
the proconsul, he was urged by the latter to have respect at least to 
his own old age, to swear by the genius of the emperor, and give proof 
of his penitence, by joiming in the shout of the people, ‘“‘ Away with the 
godless!’ Polycarp looked with a firm eye at the assembled crowd, 
pointing to them with his finger; then with a sigh, and his eyes uplifted 
to heaven, he said, ‘‘ Away with the godless!” But when the procon- 
sul urged him farther, “‘ Swear, curse Christ, and I release thee.” 
“Six and eighty years,”’ the old man replied, ‘ have I served him, and 
he has done me nothing but good; and how could I curse him, my Lord 
and Saviour!’ The proconsul still persisting to urge him, “ Well,” 
said Polycarp, ‘if you would know what I am, I tell you frankly, I am 
a Christian. Would you know what the doctrine of Christianity -is, 
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Bppoint me an hour and hear me.” The proconsul, who showed here 
how far he was from sharing in the fanatic spirit of the people, how 
_ gladly he would have saved the old man, if he could have appeased 
the multitude, said, “‘ Do but persuade the people.” Polycarp replied, 
“To you I was bound to give account of myself, for our religion 
teaches us to pay due honor to the powers ordained of God, so far as it 
can be done without prejudice to our salvation. But those I regard as 
not worthy of hearing me defend myself before them.’? The governor 
having once more threatened him in vain with the wild beasts and the 
stake, caused it to be proclaimed by the herald, in the circus, “ Poly- 
carp has declared himself to be a Christian!” With these words, was 
pronounced the sentence of death. The heathen populace, with an 
infuriate shout, replied, ‘‘ This is the teacher of atheism, the father of 
the Christians, the enemy of our gods, by whom so many have been 
turned from the worship of the gods and from sacrifice.”” The pro- 
consul having yielded to the demands of the people, that Polycarp 
should die at the stake, Jews and pagans hastened together, to bring 
wood from the shops and the baths. As they were about to fasten him 
with nails to the stake of the pile, he said, ‘“‘ Leave me thus; he who 
has strengthened me to encounter the flames, will also enable me to 
stand firm at the stake.” Before the fire was lighted, he prayed, 
“Lord, Almighty God, Father of thy beloved Son, Jesus Christ, 
through whom we have received from thee the knowledge of thyself; 
God of angels, and of the whole creation; of the human race, and of 
the just that live in thy presence; I praise thee that thou hast judged 
me worthy of this day and of this hour, to take part in the number of 
thy Witnesses, in the cup of thy Christ.” 

What appeared the greatest thing, to this church, was not the mav- 
tyr’s death of Polycarp in itself, but the Christian manner in which it 
was suffered. They expressed it as their conviction, that all had been 
so ordered, that he might exhibit what was the essential character of 
evangelical martyrdom ;1 “for,” so they write, “he waited to be 
delivered up, (did not press forward uncalled to the martyr’s death,) 
imitating, in this respect, our Lord, and leaving an example for us to 
follow ; so that we should not look to that alone which may conduce to 
our own salvation, but also to that which may be serviceable to our 
neighbor. For this is the nature of true and genuine charity, to seek 
not merely our own salvation, but the salvation of all the brethren.’ 

The death of the pious shepherd contributed also to the temporal 
advantage of his flock. The rage of fanaticism, after having obtained 
this victim, became somewhat cooled; and the proconsul, who was no 
personal enemy of the Christians, suspended all farther search, and 
refused to know that another Christian existed. 

“The second persecution under this emperor’s reign, of which we 


1 Zyeddv yap mavta Ta mpodyovra éyéve- peda, pi) povov oxorodivrec Td Kav’ Eavrode, 
ro, va hyiv 6 Kiptog dvatev éntdeién +d GAIA Kal Td KaTa TodC méAac, ayarng yap 
nara Td evayyéALoy apTiplov. GAnSoi¢ kat BeBaiac éoriv pi) povov éavTor 

2 Tlepuéuevev yap, iva mapadod7, we kat PéAeww oblerdar, GAAd Kat mavtag Tod 
5 Kipzoc, lva pupntal Kal hpeic adTod yevo- ddeAgore. 
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have any account, fell upon the churches of Lyons, (Lugdunum,) and 
of Vienna, in the year 177, and the source from which we derive our 
more exact knowledge of its details, is a letter from these churches to 
those of Asia Minor.! ,The fanatic excitement of the populace, in these 
cities, was the same as at Smyrna, if not still higher; but in addition 
to this, the superior magistrates seem to have been infected with the 
rage of the lower classes. ‘The bursts of popular fury had gradually 
increased in violence; the Christians were insulted and abused when- 
ever they appeared abroad, and were plundered in their own houses. 
At length the better known were seized and conducted before the mag- 
istrates. Having avowed themselves Christians, they were thrown.into 
prison; for during the absence of the governor, or legate, they could 
not be brought at once to trial. The legate, on his arrival, mmedi- 
ately began the examination with tortures, not only for the purpose of 
forcing the Christians to abjure, but also of wringing from them a con- 
fession of the truth respecting those absurd stories of unnatural crimes, 
of which they were so generally accused. Vettius Hpagatus, on learn- 
ing that such charges were laid against his brethren, felt constrained to 
present himself at the legate’s tribunal, as a witness of their inno- 
cence. He demanded a hearing, since he wished to show that nothing - 
of a criminal nature was transacted in the Christian assembles. The 
legate refused to listen; but only asked him if he too was a Chris- 
tian. When he distinctly admitted that he was, he was imprisoned 
with the rest, as the Christian’s advocate, (nugdxdnros yovotiarar.) 
Although the testimony of slaves against their masters was, by an 
ancient law,? made inadmissible in criminal causes, —a law,? it must 
be owned, often violated in the arbitrary proceedings of the times of the 
empire, — yet fanaticism would allow no attention to be paid to the 
regular forms of justice. ‘The testimony of slaves was welcome, if it 
served to establish the incredible charges laid to the account of the 
Christians. The torture must be applied to pagan slaves. ‘Terror 
made them say what they were required to say, — that those abomina- 
tions, of which blind rumor accused the Christians, were practised by 
their masters. Men now believed they had a right to indulge them- 
selves in every cruelty. No kindred, no age nor sex was spared. In 
the firmness and composure of many Christians, under tortures the most 
refined, it was seen, say the churches, in their report of these proceed- 
ings, ‘‘ how they were bedewed and invigorated by the spring of living 
water that flows from the heart of Christ; how nothing is dreadful 
where the love of the Father dwells; nothing painful, where the glory 
of Christ prevails.”” Pothinus, the aged bishop of the church, a man 
of ninety years, infirm with old age and a sickness from which he was 
but just recovered, but inspired with the vigor of youth by his zeal to 


1 Euseb. |. V.c. 1. 

2 Vetere senatusconsulto questio in caput 
Domini prohibebatur. Tacit. Annal. 1. II. 
c. 30. 

3 Even Pliny seems to have paid no at- 
tention to this law, in conducting his inves- 
tigations against the Christians 


4 When Tiberius first allowed himself in 
this practice, he was in the habit, before he 
put the questio per tormenta, of giving the 
slaves their freedom, so as to observe the 
law in appearance, —callidus et novi juris 
repertor, as Tacitus calls him for this reason. 
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bear witness of the truth, was also dragged before the tribunal. The 
legate asked him, “‘ Who is the God of the Christians?’ He answered, 
‘You shall come to the knowledge of him, when you show yourself 
worthy of it.” All who surrounded the tribunal, now strove with each 
other in venting their rage on the venerable old man. Scarcely 
breathing, he was cast into a dungeon, where he survived only two 
days. Even those who yielded and denied, gained nothing by their 
inconstancy. ‘They were now cast into prison, not, indeed, as Chris- 
tians, but as guilty of those crimes with which the Christians were 
charged ; and to justify the proceeding, advantage had doubtless been 
taken of the fact, that several, under the pains of torture, had acknowl- 
edged guilt. Numbers perished in the gloomy cells of the prisons, 
where means had been devised for adding to their torment, and even 
hunger and thirst employed to aggravate the sufferings of these impris- 
oned confessors. On the other hand, to use the language of the church, 
‘many, who had endured so severe torments that it seemed impossible 
for them to be restored by the most careful assiduities, continued to live 
in their dungeon, destitute indeed of human aid, but strengthened and 
refreshed, in soul and body, by the Lord, so that they could encourage 
and comfort the rest. It so happened, ‘by the grace of God, who 
wills not the death of the sinner, but has joy in his repentance,’ that 
the exhortations of these heroes of the faith had a powerful effect on 
many who had been induced to deny their religion, and the mother 
church had the great satisfaction of receiving once more alive from the 
prison, those whom she had cast forth as dead.” 

The number of the prisoners being large, including several Roman 
citizens, who could not be sentenced in the province, it was thought 
best by the legate, with regard to them all, to send his report to Rome. 
and wait until the emperor’s answer determined their fate. The impe 
rial rescript was to this effect, that those who denied should be set free, 
and the rest beheaded. In this case, it is evident that Marcus Aure- 
lius possessed the same views as Trajan, and was far from giving credit 
to the current charges laid against the Christians. 

The legate now summoned first before his tribunal all who, in the 
previous examinations, had been brought to abjure their faith, and were 
awaiting, in prison, the decision of their fate. Nothing else was 
expected than that they would stand by their denial, and thus obtain 
deliverance; but great were the rage and the consternation of the 
multitude, at seeing many of these now stand forth and maintain a 
steadfast confession, thus passing sentence of death on themselves; so 
that, in the language of the church, none remained without, but such 
as possessed none of the marks of faith, no anticipation of the Lord’s 
bridal garment, no fear, but had already, by their conduct, dishonored 
the way of truth. Those of the prisoners who possessed the rights of 
Roman citizenship, the legate ordered to be executed with the sword ; 
although, to gratify the fury of the populace, he caused one of these, 
Attalus, in violation of the laws, to undergo a variety of tortures, and 
at last to be thrown to the wild beasts; and not until after he had 
survived the whole, was the sword of mercy allowed to put an end te 
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his sufferings. The rest were thrown to the wild beasts. Two of these, — 
Ponticus, a youth of fifteen, and Blandina, a young woman, — whom 
they attempted first to intimidate by making them witness the sufferings 
of the others, and then to shake from their constancy by exhausting upon 
them all their means of torture, created universal astonishment, at what 
God’s power could effect in such weak and tender vessels. Although 
the intoxication of enthusiasm, suppressing the natural feelings, is capa- 
ble of producing such extraordinary phenomena, yet the enthusiasm of 
these martyrs was distinguished by those true marks, a sobriety and 
a humility indicating the sense of weakness, and by love and gentle- 
ness. ‘They declined the honors which the Christians were eager to 
bestow on them. Even when they were led back to prison, after havy- 
ing repeatedly undergone the most exquisite tortures, still they were by 
no means confident of victory, well foreseeing the struggle between the 
flesh and the spirit. They pointedly contradicted such as dignified 
them with the name of ‘ martyrs.”’ “This name,” said they, “ prop- 
erly belongs only to the true and faithful Witness,! the First Born 
from the dead, the Prince of life; or, at least, only to those martyrs 
whose testimony Christ has sealed by their constancy to the end. We 
are but poor, humble confessors.’’ With tears, they besought the breth- 
ren fervently to pray for them, that they might attain to the glorious 
consummation. They received with the kindest love such as had fallen 
from the faith; they became their companions in prison, praying, with 
many tears, that the Lord would restore these dead once more to life. 
Even their persecutors were never mentioned by them with resent- 
ment, but they prayed that God would forgive those who had subjected 
them to such cruel sufferings. They left as a legacy to their brethren, 
not strife and war, but joy and peace, unanimity and love. 

With the mutilation and burning of the dead bodies, the rage of the 
populace had finally reached its utmost height. The ashes, with all the 
fire had left, was cast into the neighboring Rhone, that not a remnant 
of these enemies of the gods might pollute the earth. Neither by 
money, nor by entreaties, could the Christians succeed in obtaining 
possession of those so dear to them, for the purpose of interment. The 
blinded pagans imagined they could, in this way also, confound the 
hopes of the Christians. ‘We will now see,” said they, “ whether 
they will arise, and whether God can help them, and deliver them out 
of our hands.” Yet so great was the number of the Christians, that 
even here men at last became weary of bloodshed, so that a branch of 
the church survived this terrible persecution. 

In places where but few Christians dwelt, they could more easily 
remain concealed, and the popular rage was not turned against them. 
In such districts, the governors did not think it necessary to set on foot 
any inquiries for them, except in particular cases, when individuals had 
become notorious as enemies of the State religion. A case of this sort 
securred, about this time, in the town of Autun,? at no great distance 
from Lyons. No one in the place was thinking of a persecution 


1Maprvr Revel. 1: 5. 2 Augustodunum, dua. 
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against the small number of obscure Christians who were to be found 
there, when an individual first drew upon himself the public attention. 
The noisy multitude were celebrating, with great display, a festival in 
honor of Cybele, whose worship, probably derived from Asia Minor 
through the same channel which Christianity afterwards found, was 
held here in the highest repute. An image of Cybele, in one of the 
usual sacred cars, was carried round in procession, accompanied by a 
vast crowd of the people. All fell upon their knees; but Symphorian, 
a young man of a respectable family and a Christian, who happened 
to be standing by, thought that he could not conscientiously unite im the 
ceremony, and when called upon to explain his conduct, he might easily 
_take occasion to speak of the vanity of idol worship. As a violator of the 
public ceremony and a disturber of the peace, he was immediately seized 
and conducted before the governor, Heraclius, a man of consular dignity. 
Said the governor to him, “ You are a Christian. As far as I can see, 
you have escaped our notice, because so few of the followers of this sect 
happen to be among us.” “I am a Christian,” he replied; ‘‘ I worship 
the true God, who reigns in heaven; but your idol, I cannot worship ; 
nay, if permitted, I will dash it in pieces, on my own responsibility.” 
Upon this, the governor declared him guilty of a double crime, — against 
the religion, and against the laws of the State; and as Symphorian 
could be moved neither by threats nor by promises to abandon his faith, 
he was sentenced to be beheaded. As they led him to the execution, 
his mother cried out to him, ‘‘ My son, my son, have the living God in 
thy heart. Be steadfast. There is nothing fearful in that death which 
so surely conducts thee to life. Let thy heart be above, my son; look 
up to Him who dwells in heaven. To-day thy life is not taken from 
thee, but transfigured to a better. By a blessed exchange, my son. 
thou art this day passing to the life of heaven.’’! 

According to a report widely diffused among the Christians after 
the beginning of the third century, the Emperor Marcus Aurelius was 
induced, by a wonderful event, to change the course of policy he had 
thus far adopted towards the Christians. While prosecuting the war 
with the Marcommanians and Quades, in 174, he, with his army, was 
thrown into a situation of extreme peril. The burning sun shone full 
in the faces of his soldiers, who were suffermg under the torture of 
intolerable thirst; while, at the same time, under these unfavorable 
circumstances, they were threatened with an attack of the enemy. In 
this extremity, the twelfth legion, composed entirely of Christians, fell 
upon their knees. Their prayer was followed by a shower of rain, 
which allayed the thirst of the Roman soldiers, and by a storm, which 
frightened the barbarians. The Roman army obtained the victory, 
and the emperor, in commemoration of the event, gave those Christian 
soldiers the name of the “‘ thundering legion.” He ceased to persecute 


1 The story of the martyrdom of Sym- here a more than ordinarily genuine found- 
phorian is, in all the essential particulars, so ation, although the account is in places 
simple, is so wholly free from the common rhetorically overwrought. But all the par- 
exaggerations of later times, is so conform- ticulars go to show, that the event took 
able to the circumstances of that period, place very near to the time of the persecu- 
‘hat it is impossible to doubt that we have tion at Lyons and Vienna. 
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the Christians ; and though he did not receive Christianity immediately 
into the class of “lawful religions,” yet he published an edict which 
threatened with severe penalties such as accused the Christians merely 
on the score of their religion.? ; 
In this account, truth and falsehood are mixed together. In the 
first place, it cannot be true, that the emperor was led to put a stop to 
the persecution of the Christians by any event of this time ; for the 
bloody persecution at Lyons did not take place till three years after- 
wards. Again, the ‘thundering legion,” or “the twelfth of the 
Roman legions,” had borne this name from the time of the Emperor 
Augustus.2 The fact at bottom, namely, that the Roman army, about 
that time, was rescued from a threatening danger by some such 
remarkable providence, is undeniable. The heathen themselves 
acknowledged it to be the work of Heaven; they ascribed it, however, 
not to the Christian’s God, nor to their prayers, but to their own gods, 
to their Jupiter, and to the prayers of the emperor, or of the pagan 
army; to say nothing of the blind superstition which attributed the 
storm to the spells of an Egyptian necromancer.2 The emperor, it is 
said, stretched forth his hands, in supplication to Jupiter, with the 
words, ‘This hand, which has never yet shed human blood, I raise to 
thee.”” There were paintings, in which he was represented in the atti- 
tude of prayer, and the army catching the rain in their helmets.* The 
emperor has expressed his own conviction of the matter upon a medal, 
where Jupiter is exhibited launching his bolts on the barbarians, who 
lie stretched upon the ground ;° and perhaps, also, at the close of the 
first Book of his Monologues, where he mentions, among the things for 
which he was indebted, not to himself, but to the gods and his good 
fortune, what had happened among the Quades.® It is certain, there- 
fore, that this remarkable event can have had no influence in changing 
the disposition of the emperor towards the Christians. But it by no 
means follows, that the latter are to be charged with making up a false 
story. The matter admits of a natural explanation. It is not impossi- 
ble that, in the thundering legion, there were Christians; perhaps a 
large number of them; for it is certain that it was but a party among 
them, who condemned the military profession. And although it was 
difficult for Christians, at all times, and especially under an emperor 
so unfavorably disposed, to avoid participating, while connected with a 
Roman army, in the rites of paganism, yet they might succeed in doing 


1 Tertullian. Apologet. c. 5; ad Scapu- 
lam. c. 4. Euseb. |. V. c. 5. 

2 Dio Cassius, in his catalogue of the le- 
gions existing from the time of this empe- 
ror, mentions (1. LV. c. 23): To dwdéxarov 
(orparéredov) 76 év Karnadoxig, 7d kepav- 
vogdpov. As late as the fifth century, we 
4nd mention in the Notitia dignitatum im- 
pee Romani, Sect. 27, of the prefectura 
egionis duodecimae fulminez Melitenz, 
under the dux Armeniz. The province 
of Melitene was on the borders of Arme- 
nia, towards Cappadocia. 


3 Dio Cass. 1. LX XI. § 8 

4 Themist. orat, 15: Téc h Baowdseorarn 
TOV GpETOV. 

5 In Eckhel numism. III. 64. 

8 Ta év Kovadorg xpdc TH ypavota. Some 
suppose, it is true, that M. Aurelius here 
simply designates the place where this was 
written. But as a notice of this sort occurs 
nowhere else except in the third book, these 
words might rather refer, perhaps, to events 
in certain places, the remembrance of which 
was associated with the preceding medita- 
tions. 
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so, under particular circumstances. The Christian soldiers, then 
resorted, as they were ever wont to do on like occasions, to prayer, 
The deliverance which ensued, they regarded as an answer to then 
prayers ; and, on their return home, they mentioned it to their brethren 
in the faith. These, naturally, would not fail to remind the heathen, 
how much they were indebted to the people whom they so violently 
persecuted.- Claudius Apollinaris, Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, 
might have heard the story, soon after the event itself, from the Chris- 
tian soldiers belonging to this legion, which had returned to its winter 
quarters in Cappadocia; and he introduced it, either in an apology 
addressed to this emperor, or in other apologetical works.1 Tertullian 
refers to a letter of the emperor, addressed probably to the Roman 
Senate, in which he owns that the deliverance was due to the Christian 
soldiers. But this letter, if it contained, in so many words, a state- 
ment of this sort, must, as appears evident from the above remarks, 
have been either a spurious or interpolated one. It may be a question, 
however, whether the letter contained any distinct affirmation of this 
sort, —whether the emperor may not have spoken simply of soldiers, 
and Tertullian explained it, according to his own belief, of Christian 
soldiers. He expresses himself, at any rate, with some degree of hesi- 
tation.2 How the Christians might possibly sometimes interpret the 
religious profession of the heathens according to the principles of their 
own faith, is shown by another account of this event, which we find im 
Tertullian. It is in these words: “‘ Marcus Aurelius, in the German 
expedition also, obtamed, through the prayers offered to God by Chris- 
tian soldiers, showers of rain, during that time of thirst. When has 
not the land been delivered from drought, by our geniculations and 
fasts ?8 In such cases, the very people, when they cried to the God 
of gods, who alone is mighty, gave our God the glory, under the name 
of Jupiter.” 

It is the less necessary to search after any sengle cause for the ces- 
sation of the persecution, since it not only belongs to the nature of the 
passion, that rage will finally expend itself, but it is also true, in the 
present case, that, only a few years after the last bloody persecution in 
France, the government passed into different hands, and thus brought 
about an’entire change of measures. ‘The depravity of the contempti- 
ble Commodus, who succeeded to his father, A. D. 180, was made to 
subserve the interests of the Christians, by procuring for them a season 
of respite and tranquillity, after their long suffermgs under M. Aure- 
lius; for it cannot be supposed that a man like Commodus was capa- 
ble of appreciating, in the slightest degree, the worth of Christianity. 


1 Where Eusebius represents Apollinaris 
as affirming that the legion received the 
name fulminea from this event, the suspi- 
cion naturally arises, that he read too hasti- 
ly; since it is difficult to suppose, that a 
contemporary, who lived in the vicinity of 
the winter quarters of that legion, could 
have committed so gross a mistake. Per- 
haps Apollinaris merely said, the emperor 
might now rightly call the legion by the 


name fulminea, or something of that sort. 
There is no difficulty in supposing that 
some such expression lay at the foundation 
of Eusebius’ words, l. V.c. 5. “E& éxeivov 
THY OL ebynce TO mapadofov merolnKviar 
Aeyedva vikeiav TS yeyovore Tpd¢ Tov Bact- 
Aéwe eiAngévar Teoonyopiayv. 

2 Christianorum forte militum. 

8 Days of prayer and fasting were com 
monly united by the Christians. 
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A certain Marcia,! who stood with him in a forbidden connection, was, 
for some unknown reason, friendly to the Christians, and enlisted in 
their favor also the brutal emperor. It is not impossible, that the 
indulgent law cited above from Tertullian, proceeded from this sover- 
eign, who was disposed to befriend the Christians, and was afterwards 
wrongly transferred to the last years of his predecessor. Under the 
government of this emperor, events did occur, in which it was supposed 
the effects of such a law might be traced. But-it may be a question, 
whether it was not too hasty a conclusion, to infer from these events 
the existence of the law; whether it did not arise out of a misconcep- 
tion. At all events, it seems quite improbable that accusations against 
Christians would continue to be received as before, that Christians, 
when accused, would be condemned to death by Trajan’s law, while 
their accusers, at the same time, were also capitally punished! An 
example will, perhaps, set the whole matter im its true light.2 Apollo- 
nius, a Roman senator, was accused before the city praefect of being 
a Christian. His accuser was immediately sentenced to death, and 
executed. But Apollonius, who boldly confessed his faith before the 
senate, was also beheaded by a decree of that body. Now Jerome, 
who, in this case, would hardly be misled by a wrong interpretation of 
Eusebius, but spoke rather from a correct knowledge of the facts, says 
that the accuser was a slave of Apollonius; and the ignominious char- 
acter of his punishment, death by breaking the limbs, (the suffringi 
crura,) confirms this account. The accuser, then, as it would seem, 
was punished, not as the accuser of a Christian, but as a servant faith- 
less to his master. From too broad a conclusion drawn from cases of 
this description, it is quite possible, the tradition of the favorable law, 
referred to above, may have derived its origin. 

Since this emperor, then, had probably made no change, by an ex 
press edict, in the situation of the Christians; since the old laws had 
never been distinctly repealed, but everything depended on the altered 
tone of the emperor himself; it follows, that the Christians must have 
been placed in very precarious circumstances. They were exposed 
still, as much as they ever were, to be persecuted by individual gover- 
nors, inimically disposed. Thus Arrius Antoninus, proconsul of Asia 
Minor, began to wreak his vengeance on them; but a vast multitude 


1 ‘loropeira: 08 abtry rodda te brip Tov 
Xpioriavov orovdacat Kal moAAd abtode 
elmpyeTnkéval, Gre Kal mapa TO Koyupodw 
wav dvvauévn. Dio Cass. |. LXXII. c. 4. 

2 We must allow, this matter gives occa- 
sion to many doubts. We must assent to 
the remark of Gieseler, so far as this, viz: 
that of course, either accusations proceed- 
ing from slaves against their masters were 
not received at all, or if they were received, 
the person from whom they proceeded 
might be punished as a criminal. Now 
Jerome, (de y. i. c. 42,) does not, indeed, 
say, that the slave was executed. The ac- 
count in Eusebius, (1. V.c. 21,) might be 
one, then, mixed up with false reports, re- 


lating, as it did, to an event in the West 
He may have been deceived by Greek acta 
martyris, in which the false story of the 
condemnation of this slave had been fabri- 
cated out of the rumor of the law above 
mentioned against accusers of Christians. 
On the other side, the following considera- 
tions should be duly weighed. The narra- 
tive of Jerome, in conformity with its pur- 
pose, may have been incomplete, and there- 
fore may furnish no evidence against the 
truth of what Eusebius has added. We 
are not obliged to presuppose, that the 
judges, especially where the question related 
to the death of a slave, acted in perfect con- 
sistency with justice. 
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of Christians immediately presented themselves before the tribunal, 
with a view to intimidate the proconsul by their numbers, —a proceed- 
ing which might easily have been attended with the desired effect, 
under a government where the persecutions did not proceed from the 
imperial throne, but from the will of individuals. In fact, the procon- 
sul was intimidated, and contenting himself with condemning to death 
a few out of the multitude, he said to the rest} “If you want to die, 
ye wretched men, you have precipices from which you can throw your- 
selves, or ropes.” Irenzeus, who wrote under the reign of this empe- 
ror, remarks, that Christians were to be found in the imperial court, 
that they enjoyed the same privileges which belonged to all through- 
out the Roman empire, and were suffered to go unmolested, by land or 
by sea, wherever they chose.? Yet the same Irenzeus observes, that 
the church, at all times, not excepting his own, sends many martyrs to 
their heavenly Father. The apparent contradiction is explaied by 
what has been said. 

The political disorders which followed after the assassination of Com- 
modus, in A. D. 192; the civil wars betwixt Pescennius Niger in the 
East, Claudius Albinus in Gaul, and Septimius Severus, who finally 
obtained the sovereign power in Rome, would, like all other public 
calamities, be attended with injurious effects on the situation of the 
Christians. Clement of Alexandria, who wrote soon after the death 
of Commodus, says, ‘Many martyrs are daily burned, crucified, be- 
headed, before our eyes.”® When Septimius Severus obtained the vic- 
tory, and found himself in secure possession of the sovereignty, he man- 
ifested, it is true, a favorable disposition towards the Christians ; and 
Tertullian’s account may doubtless be correct, that he was induced to 
this by an incident of a personal nature, having been restored to health 
through the skill of Proculus,® a Christian slave, whom he received 


1 Tertullian. ad Scapulam, ¢. 5: *Q devdoi, 
el VédeTe Urodvyjokelv, Kpnuvods 7 Bpoyouc 
éyere. 

2 Jn the second century, three proconsuls 
are known under this name: the Antoninus 
Pius, who was afterwards Emperor; his 
grand father; and a third under the Empe- 
ror Commodus. Al. Lamprid. vita Com- 
modi, c.6 et 7. We most naturally think 
of the one who was Tertullian’s contempo- 
rary; for if he, meant another, he would 
probably have given some intimation that 
he was speaking of an older man. This 
proconsul, as we learn from Lampridius, 
stood in high estimation with, the people. 
Perhaps it was his eagerness to acquire this, 
that led him to persecute the Christians. 

8. IV. c. Heres. c.30: Hi, qui in regali 
aula sunt fideies. 

475. TV. ¢.133, ¥.9. 

5. II. stromat. p. 414. 

6 Thus we are informed by Tertullian, in 
his work addressed to Scapula, c. 4: Pro- 
eulum Christianum, qui Torpacion cogno- 
minabatur, Euodiz procuratorem, qui eum 
per oleum aliquando curaverat, requisivit 


et in palatio suo habuit usque ad mortem 
ejus. In respect to the right understanding 
of these words, it may be disputed, whether 
the term Euodise, (which moreover is writ- 
ten in different ways,) is a proper name or 
not, and how the word procurator should 
be taken. It might mean, “an overseer of 
the causeways ;” yet probably it is a slave 
or freed man from the mansion of some 
Roman lady, who held under her the office 
of steward or bailiff. Through his connec- 
tion with this noble woman, Septimius Sev- 
erus, before he became Emperor, may have 
come in contact with this man, and the lat 
ter offered his services to heal him in some 
sickness. ‘The oil, in this case has some 
connection probably with the charisma of 
healing. according to Mark, 6: 13, and 
James, 5: 14. The inadvertent, and where 
he had no particular interest in doubting, 
credulous Tertullian, is, indeed, not a wit- 
ness of any great weight; but the cireum- 
stantiality with which he speaks of this 
matter, as one generally known, might point 
to something which had a true foundation. 
He appeals to the fact, that Caracalla. the 
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ito his family, and retained constantly by his side. He knew that 
men and women of the highest rank in Rome, senators and their 
wives, were Christians ; and protected them from the popular indigna- 
tion.t But as the old laws remained still in force, violent persecutions 
could break outin particular provinces; and we know, from several of 
the works of Tertullian which were composed in these times, that one 
actually took place in proconsular Africa. ‘The festivities in honor of 
the emperor, where the absence of the Christians excited public atten- 
tion, might easily have been the occasion of it.? 

If, in this reign, the law against “ close associations ” was renewed, 
this circumstance must have operated, as under the government of Tra- 
jan, to the disadvantage of those whose union had always been declared 
to be a collegium illicitum. Finally Severus, in the year 202, passed 
a law which forbade, under severe penalties, a change, either to Juda- 
ism or to Christianity.* That he held it necessary to enact such a pro- 
hibition, which was in truth involved in the earlier laws, shows how 
little these laws were then regarded. It may be a question, too, how 
the matter of this law of Severus is to be interpreted. If the emperor 
forbade the change to Christianity, (Christianos fieri,) merely in the 
sense in which he forbade the change to Judaism, (Judzeos fieri,) it 
would seem to be implied, that he held it necessary, only to check the 
farther inroads, as well of Christianity as of Judaism, but had no wish 
to.disturb those who were already Christians, in the practice of their 
religion ;— and such a tacit recognition of Christianity must certainly 
be regarded as an advantage gained by the Christian party in the em- 
pire. But, as may be inferred from what we have already said, the 
situation of the Christians, in this case, was quite different from that of 
the Jews. In the case of Judaism, it was naturally assumed in the 
prohibition, Judzeos fieri, that the Jews, as a nation, were to remain 
unmolested in their right to the free exercise of their own religion ; and 
in the criminality of the act, Judzos fieri, this law pronounced the 
criminality of all other Roman citizens, who had heretofore passed over 
to Judaism. But in the case of the Christians, no such distinction as 
this could be made; so that,,as it concerned them, the law would pro- 
nounce all to be criminal, without exception, who had ever become 


son of Severus, was very well acquainted 
with this Proculus; that Caracalla himself 
was lacte Christiano educatus, whether it 
was, that he had a Christian for his nurse, 
or had spent his childhood amidst Chris- 
tians in the service of the imperial house- 
hold. With this may be compared what 
lius Lampridius says in the life of this 
emperor, (c. 1,) namely, that the playmates 
of Caracalla, when he was seven years old, 
had, contrary to his father’s will, led him to 
embrace Judaism, (ob Judaicam religionem 
gravius verberatus,) and in connection with 
the last, should be kept in mind what we 
quoted recently from Celsus, that Chris- 
tianity was propagated among the children. 
But although Septimius Severus may have 
had Christians among the members of his 


household, yet it by no means follows, that 
he was himself favorable either to Chris- 
tianity or its followers, 

1 Tertullian says of Septimius Severus 
(in the passage just referred to,) Clarissi- 
mas feminas et clarissimos viros sciens hu- 
jus sect esse, non modo non lesit, verum 
et testimonio exornavit et populo furenti 
in nos palam restitit. 

2 See above, p. 91. 

8 As may be inferred from the fact that 
he issued a rescript directing that those 
“qui illicitum collegium coisse dicantur,” 
should be accused before the Preefectus 
urbi. Vid. Digest. 1. XII. tit. XII. 1. § 14. 

* Mlii Spartiani Severus, c. 17: Judaos 
fieri_ sub gravi poena vetuit. Item etiam 
de Christianis sanxit. 
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Christians. We should possess the words of the law itself, however, in 
order to decide with any certainty as to its true meaning. 

At all events, so explicit a declaration, from an emperor who had 
thus far, shown himself personally favorable to the Christians, could 
only operate to render their circumstances still more distressing. In 
many districts, the persecution was so fierce, that it was looked upon 
as a sign of the speedy appearance of the Antichrist.1 In Egypt and 
in proconsular Africa, this seems to have been particularly the case ; 
yet these persecutions were certainly not general. 

At a period somewhat earlier, the threat of lodging an information 
with the magistrates, had already been employed to extort money from 
the Christians ;? and many had bargained, at a certain price, with 
informers, or greedy policemen, for the privilege of not being disturbed 
in the exercise of their religion.? But as, under this government, the 
laws against the Christians continued to be neither strictly nor univer- 
sally carried into effect, such proceedings became more common, doubt- 
less, than in earlier persecutions. And it was now the case, that entire 
communities purchased freedom from disturbance in this way.*1 Many 
bishops thought that, by this course, they consulted best for the inter- 
est of their churches.° But such measures would be opposed, not only 
by such as cherished a fanatic longing after martyrdom, but also on the 
score of prudence, and of zeal for the dignity and purity of the Chris- 
tian name. On the score of prudence, because it was only individuals, 
after all, who could be satisfied thus; and the rage or cupidity of 
others would only be excited the more ;®— on the score of interest for 
the honor and purity of the Christian name, because Christians became 
associated, by this course, with those who purchased immunity with 
bribes from the punishment due for unlawful or nefarious crimes or 
pursuits.’ When the advocates of this course pleaded, in their 
defence, that men ought to give to Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s, 
and to God the things that are God’s, Tertullian answered them 
thus: ‘‘He who would extort money from me, in this way, demands 
nothing for the emperor, but rather acts against him, since, for the sake 
of gold, he lets the Christians go free, who are guilty by the laws.” It 
appears to him remarkable, that, at a period when so many new regu- 
lations were devising for the improvement of the revenue, when so 


1 Euseb. |. VI. ¢. 7. 

2 The concutere Christianos. — Quid dicit 
ille concussor? Da mihi pecuniam, certe 
ne eum tradat. Tertullian. de fuga in per- 
secutione, c. 12. 

8 Tu pacisceris cum delatore vel milite 
vel furunculo aliquo preside, sub tunica et 
sinu, quod aiunt, ut furtivo, quem coram 
toto mundo Christus emit, imo et manumi- 
sit, says the high-hearted Tertullian, as the 
eppouent of such transactions. ].c. 

Parum est, si unus aut alius ita eruitur. 
Massaliter tote ecclesiz tributum sibi irro- 
averunt. Tertullian. 1. ¢. c. 13. 

5 To this Tertullian sarcastically alludes : 


Ut regno suo securi frui possent, sub ob 
tentu pacem procurandi. 

6 Neque enim statim et a populo eris tu- 
tus, si officia militaria redemeris, says Ter- 
tullian, I. c. ¢. 14. ; 

7 Tertullian says, with reference to this, 
(1. c.c. 13): Nescio dolendum an erubes- 
cendum sit, cum in matricibus beneficiario- 
rum et curiosorum inter tabernarios et 
lanios et fures balnearum et aleones et le- 
nones Christiani quoque vectigales conti- 
nentur. 

8 Miles me vel delator vel inimicus con 
cutit, nihil Czsari exigens; imo contra 
faciens, cum Christianum, legibus human‘s 
reum; mercede dimittit. Tertullian,].c.c.12 
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many new taxes were introduced, it had never occurred to any one, ta 
propose the free profession of Christianity, at a certain rate, fixed by 
law. Thus, owing to the great number of the Christians, of which all 
were aware, the public revenue would be greatly increased.1 

The situation of the Christians continued to be the same under the 
government of the insane Caracalla, although the cruel emperor him- 
self was the occasion of no new persecutions. Everything depended 
on the accidental temper of the different governors. Many of these 
were active in devising expedients for saving, without open violation of 
the laws, the lives of those Christians who were arraigned before their 
tribunals.?, Others were furious, from personal hatred, or to flatter the 
people. Others, again, were contented to proceed according to the 
letter of the law enacted by Trajan. In a letter to one of the perse- 
cutors of the Christians, the proconsul Scapula, Tertullian remarks, 
that if he would use the sword only against the Christians according 
to the original laws, and as was still done by the governor of Maurita- 
nia, and by the governor of Leon, in Spain, he might discharge every 
lawful duty of his office, without resorting to cruelty. Trajan’s law, 
then, was still the governing rule. 

We will now select a few individual examples which may serve to 
illustrate the character of the persecutions of this time. In the year 
200, some Christians belonging to the city of Scillita in Numidia, were 
brought before the tribunal of the proconsul Saturninus. He said to 
them, ‘‘ You may obtain pardon of our emperors (Severus and Cara- 
calla,) if in good earnest you will return to our gods.” One of them, 
Speratus, replied, “‘ We have injured no man; we have spoken ill of 
none ; for all the evil you have brought upon us, we have only thanked 
you. We give praise for it all to our true Lord and King.” The 
proconsul replied, ‘‘ We also are devout; we swear by the genius of 
the emperor our master, and we pray for his welfare, as you too must 
do.” Hereupon Speratus: “TI know of no genius of the ruler of this 
earth ; but I serve my God in heaven, whom no man hath seen nor can 
see. I have defrauded no man of his dues. I have never failed to pay 


: 


1 Tanta quotidie xrario augendo prospi- 
ciuntur remedia censuum, vectigalium, col- 
lationum, stipendiorum, nec unquam usque 
adhuc ex Christianis tale aliquid prospec- 
tum est, sub aliquam redemptionem capitis 
et sectze redigendis, cum tant multitudi- 
nis nemini ignotze fructus ingens meti pos- 
set. Lc. c. 12. 

2 Tertullian relates, that a preses even 
went so far as to furnish the Christians 
himself with the means of so answering the 
questions of the judge, as to get discharged. 
Another released at once a Christian who 
had been brought before him, declaring it 
contrary to the laws to yield to the demands 
of his fellow-citizens, —i.e. if we take tu- 
multuosum as neuter; or perhaps the cor- 
rect reading may be, he discharged the 
individual as a factious person, who must 
settle the matter with his fellow-citizens; 


viz. do what would satisfy them, — dimisit 

uasi tumultuosum, civibus suis satisfacere 
Gat —satisfaceret.) A third subjected a 
Christian to slight torture, and as he yield- 
ed at once, dismissed him without requiring 
anything more of him, expressing at the 
same time his regret to the assistant judges, 
that he had anything to do with such busi- 
ness. Another tore in pieces the elogium 
or writ, when a Christian, seized by violence, 
was brought before him, declaring that se- 
cundum mandatum,— the law of Trajan, — 
he would listen to no complaint in the ab- 
sence of the accusers. See Tertullian. ad 
Scapulam, c. 4, 

® The documents from which we take 
them, are in Ruinart. Acta Martyrum, the 
Acta Martyrum Scillitanorum, and Acta 
Perpetuz et Felicitatis 
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the custom upon all which I purchase, for I acknowledge the emperor as 
my lord; but I can worship none but my Lord, the King of kings, 
the Lord of all nations.”” Upon this the proconsul ordered the Christ. 
ians to be conducted back to their prison until the next day. When 
they appeared again, he addressed them once more, and granted them 
a space of three days for reflection. But Speratus answered in the 
name of the rest; ‘I am a Christian, and we all are Christians; we 
abandon not our faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. Do with us as you 
please.” Having thus confessed themselves Christians, and refused to 
pay due honor to the emperor, they were sentenced to decapitation. 
On receiving their sentence, they thanked God, and at the place of 
execution, they again kneeled and gave thanks. 

Some few years afterwards, three young men, Revocatus, Saturnius, 
and Secundulus, and two young women, Perpetua and Felicitas, were 
_ arrested at Carthage, all of them being still catechumens. The story 

_of their imprisonment and of their suffermgs presents us with many a 
fine trait of the power of Christian faith, combined with Christian 
tenderness of feeling. Perpetua, two and twenty years of age, who was 
a mother, with her child at the breast, had to struggle not alone with 
the natural feelings which shrunk from death, and with the weakness 
of her sex. The hardest conflict which she had before her was with 
those purely human feelings, grounded in the sacred ties of nature, 
feelings which Christianity recognizes in all their rights, and makes 
even more profound and tender, but yet causes to be sacrificed to the 
One Thing for which all else must be yielded. The mother of Perpetua 
was a Christian, but her aged father was still a pagan. His daughter 
was dear to him, but he dreaded also the disgrace connected with her 
sufferings as a Christian. When she was first brought to the police 
office, her aged father came and urged her to recant. Pointing to a 
vessel that lay on the ground, she said, ‘¢Can I call this vessel any- 
thing else than what it is? No. Neither can I say to you anything 
else, than that I am a Christian.” In the meantime, she was baptized ; 
for the clergy usually found no difficulty in purchasing, at least, from 
the overseers of the prisons, admission to the Christians in confinement, 
for the purpose of administering to them the offices of religion ; although, 
in the present case, even this was perhaps unnecessary, as the prisoners 
were not as yet placed under a rigorous guard. Perpetua said, “ The 
Spirit bade me pray for nothing at my baptism but patience.” After 
a few days they were thrown into the dungeon. ‘I was tempted,” 
said she, “for I had never been in such darkness before. O what a 
dreadful day! The excessive heat occasioned by the multitude of pris- 
oners, the rough treatment we experienced from the soldiers, and, 
finally, anxiety for my child, made me miserable.” The deacons, who 
administered to them the communion in the dungeon, purchased for 
the Christian prisoners a better apartment, where they were separated 
from other criminals. Perpetua now took the child to herself in the 
dungeon, and placed it at her breast; she recommended it to her 
mother; she comforted her friends; and felt cheered herself by the 
possession of her babe. ‘The dungeon,” said she, “ became a palace 
to me.” 
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The report reached her aged father, that they were about to be 
tried. He hastened to her and said, “My daughter, pity my grey 
hairs, pity thy father, if I am still worthy to be called thy father. If 
I have brought thee up to this bloom of thy age, if I have preferred thee 
above all thy brothers, expose me not to such shame among men. Look 
upon thy son, who, if thou diest, cannot long survive. Let that lofty 
spirit give way, lest thou plunge us all into ruin. For if thou diest 
thus, not one of us will-ever have courage again to speak a free word.” 
Whilst saying this, he kissed her hands, threw himself at her feet, and 
called her with tears not his daughter, but his mistress. ‘‘ My father’s 
grey hairs,” said the daughter, “pained me, when I considered that 
he alone of my family would not rejoice that I must suffer.” She re- 
plied to him, “ What shall happen when I come before the tribunal, 
depends on the will of God ; for know, we stand not in our own strength, 
but only by the power of God.’ On the arrival of this decisive hour, 
her aged father also appeared, that he might for the last time try his 
utmost to overcome the resolution of his daughter. Said the governor 
to Perpetua, ‘“ Have pity on thy father’s grey hairs, have pity on thy 
helpless child. Offer sacrifice for the welfare of the emperor.’’ She 
answered, “That I cannot do.” ‘ Art thou a Christian?” “ Yes,”’ 
she replied, “I am a Christian.” Her fate was now decided. They 
were all condemned together to serve, at the approaching festival, on the 
anniversary of the young Geta’s nomination,! as a cruel sport for the 
people and soldiers in a fight of wild beasts. They returned back re- 
joicing to the dungeon. But Perpetua did not suppress the tender 
feelings of the mother. Her first act was to send a request to her aged 
_ father that she might have the child, whom she wished to give the 
breast; but he refused to part with it. As to Felicitas, on her return 
to the dungeon, she was seized with the pains of labor. The jailer said 
to her, “ If thy present sufferings are so great, what wilt thou do, when 
thou art thrown to the wild beasts? This thou didst not consider, when 
thou refusedst to sacrifice.” She answered, “I now suffer myself’ all 
that I suffer; but then there will be another who shall suffer for me, 
because I also will suffer for him.” A custom which had come down 
from the times of human sacrifices, under the bloody Baal-worship 
of the Carthaginians, still prevailed, of dressing those criminals who 
were condemned to die by wild beasts, in priestly raiment. It was 
therefore proposed, in the present case, that the men should be clothed 
as the priests of Saturn, and the women ag the priestesses of Ceres. 
Nobly did their free, Christian spirit protest against such a proceeding. 
‘We have come here,” said they, “of our own will, that we may not 
suffer our freedom to be taken from us. We have given up our lives, 
that we may not be forced to such abominations.” The pagans them- 
selves acknowledged the justice of their demand and yielded. 

After they had been torn by the wild beasts, and were about to re- 
ceive the merciful stroke which was to end their sufferings, they took 
leave of each other, for the last time, with the mutual kiss of Christian 
love. 


1 Natales Cesaris 
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A more quiet season for the Christian Church began with the reign 
of the ignoble Heliogabalus, A. D. 219. But we have already ex- 
plained the singular phenomenon, that the worst princes proved to 
be the most favorably disposed towards the Christians. Helioga- 
balus was not a follower of the old religion of the state, but even 
devoted to a foreign superstition which united with itself the most 
abominable excesses, the Syrian worship of the Sun. This worship he 
wished to make predominant in the Roman empire, and to blend with 
it all other religions. To this end he tolerated Christianity, as he did 
other foreign religions. Had he ever proceeded to the execution of his 
plan, he would assuredly have met with the most determined opposition 
from the Christians.1 

From an entirely different source proceeded the favorable disposition 
of the noble-minded and devout Alexander Severus, (from the year 
222 to 235,) an emperor wholly unlike to his abandoned predecessor. 
This excellent prince possessed a ready sympathy with all that is good, 
and a reverence for everything connected with religion. He was at- 
tached to that religious eclecticism, the grounds of whose origin we 
have earlier explained. But he distinguished himself from others of 
the same principles, by giving Christianity a place in his system. In 
Christ he recognized a Divine Being, equal with the other gods; and 
in the domestic chapel (the Larareum) where he was used to offer his 
morning devotions, among the images of those men whom he regarded 
as beings of a superior order,—of Apollonius of Tyana, of Orpheus,— 
stood also the bust of Christ. It is said that it was his intention to 
cause Christ to be enrolled among the Roman deities. The words of 
our Saviour, which this emperor was constantly repeating, ‘‘ As ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise,”—a 
maxim which, taken alone, is but little suited, it must be confessed, to 
mark the distinguishing character of Christianity,—he caused to be 
engraven on the walls of his palace and on public monuments. When 
the mother of this emperor, Julia Mammea, resided at Antioch, she 
sent for Origen, the great teacher of the Alexandrian church; and we © 
may be certain that this father, who, more than any other, knew how to 
make Christianity intelligible to a foreign mode of thinking, availed 
himself of this opportunity to do this in the case of Mammeza, who exer- 
cised a great influence over the feelings of her son. The declarations 
of this emperor on several occasions are based on the recognition of 
Christianity as a religio licita, and of the Christian church as a law- 
fully existing corporation ; as, for example, when, in recommending a 
new mode of appointment to the civil offices of the state, he referred 
for a model to the regulations in Christian churches; and when in a 
dispute betwixt the guild of cooks and the Christian church in Rome, 
respecting a lot of land which the latter had appropriated, he decided in 
favor of the church; saying, “It was better that God should be wor. 
shipped in whatever manner, on that spot, than that it should be given 


1 #E), Lamprid. vit. c. 3, 6, 7 
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up to the cooks. In view of this so favorable disposition of Alexander 
Severus towards the Christians, and of the declarations which imply a 
tacit recognition of Christianity as a religio licita; it is the more singu- 
lar that he should still omit taking the decisive step, by which he 
would have given to the Christian church the greatest, the most 
certain and the most lasting advantage,— that of adopting Christianity 
by an express law of the empire among the tolerated religions. It is 
evident from this fact how difficult it was for a Roman emperor to effect 
a change in anything that related to the public religion of the state. 
In fact, it was under the reign of Severus, that the civilian whose 
authority stands so high in the Roman law, Domitius Ulpian, collected 
together in the seventh of his ten books, De officio proconsulis,! the 
rescripts of the emperors against the Christians.” 

The rude Thracian, Maximinus, who in the year 235 raised himself 
to the imperial throne, after the assassination of the excellent Alexander 
Severus, hated the Christians on account of the friendly relations in 
which they stood with his predecessor, and persecuted in particular 
those bishops who had been on terms of intimacy with him.? In addi- 
tion to this, several of the provinces, as Cappadocia and Pontus, were — 
visited with destructive earthquakes, which re-enkindled the popular 
hatred against the Christians. The fury of the people, under such an 
emperor, had free scope; and it was, moreover, encouraged by hostile 
governors. The persecutions were confined, indeed, to single provinces, 
so that the Christians could save themselves by flying from one proy- 
ince to another. But although the persecutions were less violent than 
in other times, they made the greater impression, because they fell on 
those who, during the long interval of peace, had become unused to 
violence.* 

A more favorable period for the Christians returned again with the 
accession of Philip the Arabian, in the year 244. It is said, that this 
emperor was himself a Christian.5 We have a circumstantial account 
which states, that on the vigils of Haster, the night after Easter Sun- 
day, he presented himself for the purpose of joming in the worship of 
a Christian assembly ; that he was met at the door by the bishop of the 
church,® and told that, on account of his past crimes,” he could obtain no 
admittance there, until he had submitted to the penance of the church ; 
and that the emperor actually consented to comply with the terms pre- 
scribed. But this story does not harmonize with all we otherwise know 
respecting the emperor Philip; for in no part of his public life, not 
even on his coins, has he left the least trace of his Christianity ; but he 
everywhere appears as a follower of the pagan religion of the state. 


1 Of which the fragments are to be found 5 Eusebius, in his Church History, makes 
in the Digests, 1. I. tit. XIV. c. 4, and the use of the expression: karéyeu Adyoc. But 
following. in the Chronicle he calls him distinctly, 

* Lactant. institut. 1. V.c.11: Utdoce- the first Christian emperor. 
ret, quibus oportet eos peenis affici, qui se ® According to the later tradition of Be- 
cultores Dei confiterentur. bylas, bishop of Antioch. 

3 Kuseb. |. VI. ¢. 28. 7The assassination of his predecessor, 

* Vid. ep. Firmiliani Czesareens. 75 apud Gordianus, was doubtless one of the crimes 
Cypr. and Orig. Commentar. in Matth. T. here meant. 

IIL p. 857. Ed. de la Rue. 
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_ Origen, who was on terms of correspondence with the imperial family,! 
and who wrote, during this reign, his work against Celsus, gives us to 
understand, indeed, that the Christians now enjoyed a season of quiet ; 
but we find in this writer no intimation of the fact, that the ruler of the 
Roman empire was a Christian, when assuredly he had occasion to 
mention it, if it was true. The only possible way of explaining this 
would be to say, that the emperor, led by political motives, kept his con- 
version to Christianity a secret. But then again, this statement could 
not be reconciled with the other, namely, that he had visited a Christian 
assembly, especially on such an occasion, or that he had submitted to 
the penance of the church. We find, indeed, the first traces of the 
tradition respecting the conversion of this emperor to Christianity in an 
author of no less credit than Dionysius of Alexandria, who wrote under 
the reign of Valerian, the second in succession after Philip. He says 
of Valerian, that “He showed more good will towards the Christians, 
than even those emperors who were held to be Christians themselves.’”? 
By those emperors, we can conceive no others to be meant than the 
present Philip, and Alexander Severus. Probably, then, the well-in- 
formed Dionysius placed them both in the same class. Philip, like 
Alexander Severus, might have included Christianity in his system of 
religious eclecticism; and the exaggerated legend made of him a 
Christian. But the assassination of his predecessor, and many other 
actions of which he was known to be guilty, seemed inconsistent with 
his Christianity ; to solve the contradiction, the legend added this fig- 
ment of the occurrence at the Easter vigils. 

But instead of dwelling longer upon this exaggerated story, we will 
cite, before we pass to new trials of the Christian church, the remarkable 

_words of that great ecclesiastical teacher and writer of those times, — 
Origen, — respecting the trials which the church had already encoun- 
tered, and respecting her then external condition and future prospects. 
In relation to the earlier persecutions, he remarks,® “ As the Christians, 
who had been commanded not to defend themselves against their ene- 
mies by outward force, observed the mild and philanthropic injunctions ; 
what they could not have gained, had they been ever so powerful, in 
case they had been permitted to wage war, that they received from the 
God who constantly fought for them, and who, from time to time, 
constrained to peace those who had arrayed themselves against the 
Christians and would have exterminated them from the earth; for in 
order to remind them, when they saw some few of their brethren ex- 
posed to sufferings on account of their religion, that they should be the 
bolder and despise death, a few, now and then, so few that they may 
easily be numbered, have died for the Christian religion ;* while God 
has always prevented a war of extermination against the whole body of 
Christians, since it was his pleasure that they should remain, and that 
the whole earth should be filled with this saving and most holy doc- 


1 He had written letters to the emperor, 8 Contra Celsum, lib. III. c. 8. 

- and to his wife Severa, which have not — 4 ’OAiyor kara Karpode Kal apidpa evapi- 

been preserved. Sunto trip tig Xpotcavdv SeooeBetay 
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trine. And yet, on the other hand, in order that the weaker brethren — 
might breathe freely, delivered from their fear.of death, God has taken 

care of the faithful, scattering, by his mere will, all the assaults of their 
enemies, so that neither emperor, nor governor, nor the populace, has 
been able to rage against them longer.’’ In reference to his own times, 
he observes, ‘‘The number of the Christians, God has caused contin- 
ually to increase, and some addition is made to it every day; he has, 
moreover, given them already the free exercise of their religion ;} al- 
though a thousand obstacles hindered the spread of the doctrines of 
Jesus in the world. But since it was God who willed that the doctrines 
of Jesus should become a blessing also to the heathen, the machinations 
of men against the Christians have all been turned to shame, and the 
more emperor, governor and the populace have endeavored to destroy 
the Christians, the more powerful have they become.”? He says, that 
among the multitude who became Christians, might be found men of 
wealth and of high stations in the government, as also rich and noble 
women ;° that the teacher of a Christian church might now, indeed, ob- 
tain honor and respect, but that the contempt which he met with from 
others exceeded the respect which he enjoyed from his brethren in the 
faith. He says, moreover, that those absurd accusations against the 
Christians were still believed by many, who carried their prejudice so 
far as even to avoid speaking with them. He writes, that by the 
divine will, the persecutions against the Christians had long since 
ceased ; but he adds, with a glance to the future, that this time of 
tranquillity would, in its turn, certainly come to an end, when the 
calumniators of Christianity had once more diffused abroad the opinion, 
that the cause of the many disturbances (in the latter part of this 
emperor’s reign) was the great multitude of the Christians, who had so 
increased their numbers, because they were no longer persecuted.® 
Thus he foresaw, that the persecutions had not yet come to an end, 
and the opinion that the decline of the state religion and the unceas- 
ing progress of Christianity was bringing calamity upon the Roman 
empire, would, sooner or later, bring on another persecution of the 
Christians. “If God,” says he, “ grants liberty to the tempter, and 
gives him the power to persecute us, we shall be persecuted. But if 
it is God’s will that we should not be exposed to these sufferings we 
shall, in some wonderful way, enjoy tranquillity, even in the midst of a 
world that hates us; and we trust in him who has said, Be of good 
cheer, I have overcome the world. And in truth he has overcome 
the world. In so far, then, as he who has overcome the world, wills 
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that we should overcome it, since he has received from the Father 
power to overcome the world, we rely upon Ais victory! But if it is 
his pleasure that we should again strive and battle for the faith, then 
let the enemy come, and we will say to him, “We can do all things 
through him that strengthens us, Jesus Christ our Lord.” Although 
Origen was too sensible and sagacious to place great confidence in the 
peaceful times which the Christian church then enjoyed, though he saw 
that new struggles must be undergone, yet he was firmly persuaded 
that the day was coming when Christianity, by virtue of its intrinsic, 
divine power, would come forth victorious out of them all, and gain the 
dominion over entire humanity. As Celsus had said, that in case all 
behaved like the Christians, the emperor would be left without an army, 
the Roman empire would fall a prey to the wildest barbarians, and 
consequently all culture become extinct ; to this Origen replied, “ If, as 
Celsus says, all did as I do, then the barbarians also would receive the 
divine word, and become the most moral and gentle of men. All other 
religions would cease from the earth, and Christianity alone be supreme, 
which indeed is destined one day to have the supremacy, since the divine 
truth is continually bringing more souls under its sway.” ? The con- 
viction which Origen here expresses, — that Christianity, by its own 
intrinsic power, would in addition to its other conquests, subdue all the 
rudeness of the savage stock of human nature, and bestow all true cul- 
ture on the barbarians, —this conviction was nothing new, but from 
the beginning given with the Christian consciousness itself. The 
Apostle Paul describes Christianity as a power that should reach as 
well to Scythians as to Greeks, and impart the same divine life to both 
these national stocks, bmding them together in one divine family ; and 
Justin Martyr testifies that no barbarian or Nomadic race was to be 
found, in which prayers did not ascend to God in the name of the cruci- 
fied. But the really new,— wherein we perceive the change which 
the onward progress of history, during the course of this century, had 
produced in the mode of thinking among Christians and in their antici- 
pations of the future development of God’s kingdom, —was, that Origen 
confidently avows the expectation that Christianity, working outward 
from within, would overcome and suppress every other religion, and 
gain the dominion of the world. Such an anticipation was foreign to 
the thoughts of the older teachers of the church. They could conceive 
of the Pagan state in no other relation than one of constant hostility to 
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Christianity, and expected the triumph of the church only as the result 
of a supernatural interposition, at the second coming of Christ.’ 

What the sagacious Origen had foretold, with regard to impending 
persecutions, was soon verified. Indeed, at the very time he was in- 
diting these words at @zesarea in Palestine, they had already begun to 
be verified in another district of the empire. When the enthusiastic 
followers of the old religion observed the encroachments which, during 
this long season of peace, Christianity had made on every side, threat- 
ening the destruction of all they held dearest, the fanatic spirit would 
be excited in them to so much the greater degree of violence. And so 
it was, that even before the change of rulers, a certain individual made 
his appearance in Alexandria, who imagined that he had been called 
by a revelation of the gods,? to arouse the people to war in defence of 
their ancient sanctuaries, against the enemies of the gods; and by his 
means the fury of the extremely excitable populace of that city was 
kindled against the Christians. They had already suffered much from 
this quarter. 

It had repeatedly been the case before, that a government favorable 
to the Christians was immediately succeeded by another under which 
they were oppressed, — the reign of Antoninus Pius, for example, by 
that of Mareus Aurelius, — of Alexander Severus by that of Maximi- 
nus the Thracian. So it proved once more, when, in 249, Decius Trajan . 
conquered Philip the Arabian, and placed himself on the throne of the 
Cxsars. It would be natural for an emperor, zealously devoted to the 
pagan religion, who succeeded to a government which had been lenient 
towards the Christians, to consider himself bound to reénforce the 
ancient laws, now fallen into desuetude, and to carry them into more 
rigorous execution against the religion which, during the preceding 
reign, had become so much more widely diffused. In many parts of 
the empire the Christians had now enjoyed undisturbed peace for a 
period of thirty years; in several districts, for a still longer time. A 
persecution, following after so many years of tranquillity, could not 
fail to prove a sifting process for the churches, where many had forgot- 
ten the conflict with the world to which they were called as Christians, 
and the virtues which they should maintain in this conflict. It was in 
this light, as such a process for the sifting and cleansing of the churches, 
now asleep and become worldly in part, under the long enjoyment of 
quiet, that this new persecution was regarded by the bishop Cyprian of 
Carthage. It was thus he expressed himself before the Christians under 
his spiritual guidance, soon after the first storm of the persecution was 
over.2 “‘If,’”’ said he, “‘the cause of the disease is understood, the 
cure of the afflicted part is already found. The Lord would prove his 
people; and because the divinely prescribed regimen of life had be- 
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come disturbed in the long season of peace, a divine judgment was 
sent to re-establish our fallen, and I might almost say slumbering faith. 
Our sins deserve more; but our gracious Lord has so ordered it, that 
all which has occurred seems rather like a trial than a persecution. 
Forgetting what believers did in the times of the apostles, and what 
they should always be doing, Christians labored, with insatiable desire, 
to increase their earthly possessions. Many of the bishops, who, by 
precept and example, should have guided others, neglected their divine 
calling, to engage in the management of worldly concerns.” Such 
being the condition of things in many of the churches, it may be easily 
understood that a persecution, which was now so unusual an occurrence, 
and which in the present case, became after the first outbreak, so ex- 
tremely violent, must have produced a powerful impression. 

It was certainly the design of the emperor, to suppress Christianity 
entirely. In the year 250, he ordered rigorous search to be made for 
all suspected of refusing compliance with the national worship, and the 
Christians were to be required to conform to the ceremonies of the 
Roman religion. In case they declined, threats, and afterwards tor- 
tures were to be employed to compel submission. If they remained 
firm, it was resolved to inflict, particularly on the bishops, whom the 
emperor hated ‘most bitterly, the punishment of death. There was a 
disposition, however, to try first the effect of commands, threats, per- 
suasions and the milder forms of chastisement. By degrees, recourse 
was had to more violent measures; and gradually the persecution 
extended from the capital of the empire— where the presence of an 
emperor known to be hostile to the Christians made it the most severe 
at the beginning —into the provinces. Wherever the imperial edict 
was carried into execution, the first step was publicly to appoint a day 
against which all the Christians of a place were to present themselves 
before the magistrate, renounce their religion, and offer at the altar. 
In the case of those who before the end of the time fled their country, 
nothing further was done; except that their goods were confiscated, 
and themselves forbidden to return under penalty of death. But if 
they were unwilling to make so immediate a sacrifice of their earthly 
goods for the heavenly treasure, if they waited, in the expectation that 
some expedient might perhaps yet be found whereby both could be re- 
tained, then, unless they had voluntarily presented themselves by the 
day appointed, the examination was commenced before the magistrate, 
assisted by five of the principal citizens.1 After repeated tortures, 
those who remained firm were cast into prison, where the additional 
sufferings of hunger and thirst were employed to overcome their resolu- 
tion. The extreme penalty of death appears to have been resorted to 
less frequently. Many magistrates, whose avarice exceeded their zeal 
for the laws, or who were really desirous of sparing the Christians, 
gladly let them off, even without sacrificing, provided they bought a_ 
certificate, or libel, as it was called, attesting that they had satisfactorily 

1 Cyprian. ep. 40. Quinque primores illi, expression edicfo renders it not probable, 
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complied with the requisitions of the edict.! Some Christians pursued 
a bolder course, and instead of providing such certificates, maintained, 
without appearing before the authorities, that their names were entered 
on the magistrate’s protocol, along with those by whom the edict had 
been obeyed (acta facientes.)? Many erred through ignorance ; sup- 
posing themselves guilty of no violation of religious constancy, when 
they did nothing contrary to their professed faith either by sacrificing 
or burning incense; but only allowed others to report that they had 
done so. But this proceeding the church always condemned as a tacit 
abjuration.® 

The effect produced by this sanguinary edict among the Christians 
in large cities, such as Alexandria and Carthage, may best be described 
in the words of the Alexandrian bishop Dionysius. “ All,” says he, 
“were thrown into consternation by the terrible decree; and of the more 
reputable citizens,° many presented themselves immediately, of their own 
accord: some, private individuals, impelled by their fears; others, 
such as were invested with some public office, and were forced to do it 
by their employment ;* while others still were conducted forward by 
their relations and friends. As each was called by name, they 
approached the unholy offermg ; some pale and trembling, as if they 
were going not to sacrifice, but to be themselves sacrificed to the gods, 
so that the populace, who thronged around, derided them; and it was 
plain to all, that they were equally afraid to: sacrifice and to die. 
Others advanced with more alacrity, carrying their boldness so far as 
to avow they never had been Christians. In all of these, was verified 
the saying of our Lord, ‘how hardly can a rich man enter into the 
kingdom of heaven.’ As to the rest, some followed the example of 
these two classes of the more reputable; others betook themselves to 
flight, and others were arrested ; of these last, a part held out, indeed, 
till the manacles were fastened on, and some even suffered themselves 
to be imprisoned for several days; but they abjured before they were 
summoned to appear at the tribunal. Others endured their tortures to 
a certain point, but finally gave in. Yet the firm and ever blessed pil- 
lars of the Lord, who through him were made strong, and endured, 
with a power and steadfastness worthy of, and corresponding to, the 
strength of their faith, became wonderful witnesses of his kingdotn.”” 
Among these, Dionysius mentions a boy, of fifteen years, Dioscurus by 
name, who, by his apt replies and constancy under torture, forced the 
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admiration of the governor himself, who finally dismissed him, declaring 
that, on account of his minority, he was willing to allow him time for 
better reflection. 

If the number of the wavering, or of those who fell in the conflict, 
was great, yet were there, also, many glorious exhibitions of the power 
of faith, and of Christian devotedness. At Carthage, we find a cer- 
tain Numidicus, who, for his exemplary conduct in the persecution, 
was, by bishop Cyprian, made. a presbyter. This man, after having 
inspired many with courage to suffer martyrdom, and seen his own 
wife perish at the stake, had himself, when half burned and covered 
under a heap of stones, been left for dead. His daughter went to 
search under the stones for the body of her father, in order to bur 
it. Great was her joy at finding him still giving signs of life, and when 
her filial assiduities finally succeeded in completely restoring him. A 
woman had been brought to the altar by her husband, where she was 
forced to offer, by some one holding her hand. But she exclaimed, “I 
did it not, —it was you that did it ;”” and she was thereupon condemned 
to exile.t In the dungeon at Carthage, we find confessors of Christ, 
whom their persecutors had endeavored, for eight days, by heat, hun- 
ger and thirst, to force to abjuration, and who now saw death by starv- 
ation staring them in the face.” Certain confessors at Rome, who 
had already been confined for a year, wrote to the bishop Cyprian in the 
following terms :* ‘‘ What more glorious and blessed lot can, by God’s 
grace, fall to man, than, amidst tortures and the fear of death itself, to 
confess God, the Lord ; than, with lacerated bodies, and a spirit depart- 
ing, but yet free, to confess Christ, the Son of God; than to become 
fellow-sufferers with Christ, in the name of Christ? If we have not 
yet shed our blood, we are ready to shed it. Pray then, beloved Cy- 
prian, that the Lord would daily confirm and strengthen each one of 
us, more and more, with the power of his might, and that he, as the 
best of leaders, would finally conduct his soldiers, whom he has disci- 
plined and proved in the dangerous camp, to the field of battle which 
is before us, armed with those divine weapons which never can be 
conquered.” 4 

The hatred of the emperor was particularly directed against the 
bishops, and perhaps the punishment of death was expressly intended 
for them alone. At the very outset of the persecution, the Roman 
bishop Fabianus suffered martyrdom. Several of the bishops withdrew 
from their communities, till the first tempest of the persecution was 
over. This course might be an act of weakness, if the fear of death, 
threatened first to themselves, impelled them to it. But they might 
also be actuated by loftier motives; they might look upon it as their 
duty, since their presence served merely to exasperate the pagans, to 
contribute, by their temporary absence, to the preservation of the peace 
of their flocks, and moreover, so far as was consistent with steadfast 
ness to the faith and the discharge of their pastoral duties, to secure 
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their own lives for the future services of their communities and of the 
church. But such a step was ever liable to different interpretations, 
and the bishops, particularly those in the large capital towns, on whom 
all eyes were turned, exposed themselves to many an accusation. Even 
the bishop Cyprian could not escape these censures, when, moved by 
the cry of these furious pagan people, who demanded his death, he with. 
drew, for a period, into a place of concealment. His later conduct, at 
least, shows that he knew how to overcome the fear of death, and the 
frankness and peace of conscience with which, in a letter to the Roman 
church, he explains his conduct, clear him from all reproach.2 “ Im- 
mediately,” he writes, “on the first commencement of the troubles, 
when the people, with furious clamors, had frequently demanded my 
death, I retired for a while, not so much out of regard for my own safe- 
ty, as for the public peace of the brethren, lest the disturbances which 
had begun, might be increased by my obstinate presence.” This con- 
duct was in accordance with the principles which he recommended to 
others in all similar cases.3 “ Thus our Lord,” he says, “ commanded 
that, in times of persecution, we should give way and fly; he pre- 
scribed this rule, and followed it himself. For, as the crown of mar- 
tyrdom comes from the grace of God, and can only be gained when the 
hour for receiving it is arrived, he who retires for a season, while he 
still remains true to Christ, denies not the faith, but abides his time.” 
There was some difference, it must be allowed, between the case of all 
other Christians, and of one who had the office of a pastor to adminis- 
ter, and duties to fulfil towards souls which were committed to his care. 
But Cyprian waived none of these obligations. He could truly say, that 
although absent in the body, yet in spirit he was constantly present with 
his flock, and by counsel and act, endeavored to guide them according 
to the precepts of the Lord. The letters which he sent from his re- 
tirement by means of certain ecclesiastics, through whom he main- 
tained a constant correspondence with his people, show how truly he 
could say this of himself; how vigilantly he labored to maintain the 
discipline and order of his church, and to provide, in every way, for 
the wants of the poor, who were hindered by the persecution from pur- 
suing their ordinary employments, and for the relief of the prisoners. 
The same principles of Christian prudence which moved him to avoid 
a momentary danger, were also exhibited in his exhortations to _his 
flock, which, while they enforced the duty of Christian constancy, 
warned against every approach to fanatical extravagance. ‘I beg of 
you,” he writes to his clergy,® “to use all prudence and care for the 
preservation of quiet; and if our brethren, in their love, are anxious to 
visit those worthy confessors whom divine grace has already honored 
by a glorious beginning, yet this must be done with caution, and not in 
crowds, lest the suspicion of the heathen should be excited, lest our ac- 
cess to them should be wholly prohibited, and, in our eagerness for too 
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much, we should lose the whole. Be careful, then, that, for the greater 
safety, this matter be managed with due moderation ; so that even the 
presbyters who administer the communion to the prisoners in their 
dungeon, may severally take their turns, as well as those deacons who 
go to assist; for, by this alternation of persons and change of visitors, 
the thing will be rendered less odious. Indeed, we must in all things, 
with meekness and humility, as becomes the servants of God, accom- 
modate ourselves to the times, and seek for the preservation of peace 
and the best good of the people.” He advised his church to regard 
this persecution as an admonition to the duty of prayer. “ Let each 
of us,” he says, “pray to God, not for himself alone, but for all the 
brethren, according to the example which our Lord has given us, where 
we are taught to pray, not as individuals, each for himself, but as a com: 
mon brotherhood, all for all. When the Lord shall see us humble and 
peaceful, united among ourselves, and made better by our present suf: 
ferings, he will deliver us from the persecutions of our enemies.” 
From a comparison of the letters of Cyprian which belong to this 
period, with those of Dionysius of Alexandria, we may conclude, that 
the persecution became gradually more severe ; a fact to be accounted 
for, however, without supposing that any new edict was issued by the 
emperor Decius. As so many had wavered on the first menace of the 
magistrate, it was the more confidently hoped that the Christians 
might be altogether suppressed without resorting to extremities, if they 
were but deprived of their bishops, who constantly inflamed their zeal 
for the faith. 'The management of the whole matter had, at first, been 
intrusted to the city and local magistrates in the several provinces ; 
persons who, from their acquaintance with the individual citizens, best 
knew how to approach them, and who could find out those means which 
were adapted to operate most effectually upon each individual, accord- 
ing to his particular character and his particular connections. ‘The 
severest punishments, at first, were imprisonment and exile. But when 
it was seen that the hope which had been excited by the first success- 
ful result, was disappointed, the proconsuls took the matter into their 
own hands; and the proceedings against those whose constancy had 
been the cause of this disappointment, became more violent, in order 
that they might be forced, at least, to yield like the rest. Hunger and 
thirst, the more refined and cruel methods of torture, in some cases the 
punishment of death, inflicted even upon such as were not connected 
with the sacred office, were now employed. But it was natural that, im 
course of time, men would grow tired of their fury, and the excited 
passions become cool again. The change, moreover, which took place” 
in the provincial governments, when the old procousuls and presidents, 
with the beginning of the year 251, laid down their office, might, for a 
time, have been favorable for the Christians. Finally, the attention of 
Decius himself was more withdrawn from his persecutions of the Chris 
tians, by political events of greater importance to him, the insurrection 
in Macedonia, and the Gothic war. In this last war, towards the 
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close of the year, he lost his life. The calm which the Christians en- 
joyed in consequence of this change, continued under the reign of 
Gallus and Volusianus, through a part of the following year, 252. But 
a destructive pestilence, which had broken out in the preceding reign 
and was now gradually,spreading its ravages through the whole Roman 
empire, besides drought and famine in several of the provinces, excited, 
as usual, the fury of the populace against the Christians.1 An impe- 
rial edict appeared, requiring all Roman subjects to sacrifice to the 
gods, in order to obtain deliverance from so great a public calamity.? 
The public attention was again arrested, by observing how many with- 
drew from these solemnities because they were Christians. Hence 
arose new persecutions, to increase the number of sacrifices, and to 
sustain everywhere the declining interests of the ancient religion. 

On the approach of these new trials, the bishop Cyprian wrote a letter 
of encouragement to the African church of the Thibaritans,3 in which he 
thus addresses them. “Let no one, my dearest brethren, when he 
observes how our people are scattered by the fear of persecution, be 
disturbed because he no longer sees the brethren together, nor hears 
the bishops preach. We, who may not shed others’ blood, but must 
be ready to pour out our own, cannot, at such a time, all meet in the 
same place together. Wherever it may happen, in these days, that a 
brother is separated awhile from the church, in body, not in spirit, by 
the necessity of the times, let him not be moved by the fearful cir- 
cumstances of such a flight, nor appalled at the solitude of the desert, 
which he may be obliged to make his refuge. He is not alone, who 
has Christ for a companion in his flight; he is not alone, who, pre- 
serving the temple of God inviolate, is not without God, wherever he 
may be. And if robber or wild beast fall upon the fugitive in the 
desert o1 on the mountains; if hunger, thirst or cold destroy him; or 
if his flight lead him over the sea, and the storm and waves overwhelm 
him ; still Christ is present, to witness the conduct of his soldier, wher- 
ever he fights.” 

The bishops of the metropolis, under the eye of the emperor, became 
naturally the first mark for persecution; for how could it be expected 
to put down the Christians in the provinces, if their bishops were tole- 
rated in Rome? Cornelius, who, at the hazard of his life, entered on 
his office while Decius was yet emperor, was first banished, then con- 
demned to death. Lucius, who had the Christian courage to succeed 
him in the office during these perilous times, became his follower also, 
soon afterwards, in banishment and in martyrdom. 

Yet the wars and the insurrections which occupied the attention of 
Gallus, prevented him from prosecuting with vigor any general perse- 
cutions in the provinces ; and these events, which terminated, in the sum- 
mer of the year 253, with his assassination, at length restored tranquil 
lity and peace to the Christians throughout the empire. 

The emperor Valerian, in the first year of his reign, treated the 

4 
1See Cyprian’s Apology for the Chris- “ que edicto proposito celebrare populus ju 


tians against the charges of Demetrianus. _ bebatur. 
? Cypriani ep. 55 ad Cornel. Sacrificia,  * Ep. 56. 
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Christians with unusual clemency ; indeed, he is said to have had many 
of them about him, in his own palace.! But if, at first, he gave him- 
self no concern about the affairs of religion, and let things take their 
course, without any intention, however, of leaving the old state religion 
to perish, yet the ever increasing multitude of the Christians, whose 
influence reached even into his own court, may have been used as an 
argument to convince him of the necessity of some stricter measures. 
It was manifestly his object, at first, when, in 257, he suffered himself 
to be induced to alter his conduct towards the Christians, to check the 
advance of Christianity without bloodshed. The churches were only 
to be deprived of their teachers and pastors, and particularly of their 
bishops. Next, the assembling of the churches was prohibited. Thus 
the trial was made, whether the end could be accomplished without the 
effusion of blood. 

The forms of procedure, in the first persecution under this emperor, 
are most clearly presented in the protocols or minutes of examination, 
in the cases of the bishops Cyprian and Dionysius. The proconsul Pa 
ternus summoned Cyprian before his tribunal, and thus addressed him. 
“The emperors Valerian and Gallienus have sent me a rescript, m 
which they command, that all who do not observe the Roman religion 
shall immediately adopt the Roman ceremonies. I ask, therefore, what. 
are you? what do you answer?” Cyprian. —“T am a Christian and a 
bishop. I know of no other god than the true and only God, who cre- 
ated the heavens, earth and sea, and all that they conta. This God 
we Christians serve; to him we pray, day and night, for ourselves, for 
all men, and for the welfare of the emperors themselves.” Zhe pro- 
consul. — “ Do you persist, then, in this resolution 2” Cyprian. — “A 
good resolution, grounded on the knowledge of God, cannot be 
altered.” Upon this, the proconsul, in compliance with the imperial 
edict, pronounced upon him the sentence of banishment; and at the 
same time, having explained to him, that the rescript had reference not 
only to the bishops, but also to the presbyters, proceeded thus: “I 
desire, therefore, to know of you, who the presbyters are who dwell in 
this city.” Cyprian. —“‘ Your laws have justly forbidden against 
informing ; therefore I cannot imform you; but in the places where 
they preside, you will be able to find them.” Proconsul. — “ The ques- 
tion relates to this place. To-day I am prosecuting the investigation 
here, in the place where we are.” Cyprian. —“ As our doctrine forbids 
a man to inform against himself, and it is likewise contrary to your own 
rules, so neither can they inform against themselves; but if you seek 
for them, you will find them.” The proconsul dismissed him with the 

- declaration, that the assembling of the Christians, in whatsoever place, 
and the visiting of Christian cemeteries, were forbidden under pain of 
death. 

The design, at present, was only to separate the bishops completely 
from their churches; but spiritual ties are not to be sundered by any 
earthly power. We soon find not only bishops and clergy, who con 


1 See the letter of Dionysius of Alexandria, in Eusebius, 1. VIL c. 10. 
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tinued to be the special objects of persecutions, but also the laity, 
even women and children, subjected to the scourge, and then con 
demned to imprisonment, or to labor in the mines. ‘They had probably 
been seized at the graves, or in the forbidden assemblies. The bishop 
Cyprian was active in providing, from his place of exile at Curubis, for 
their bodily and spiritual wants, and in proving his sympathy by words 
and deeds of love. On sending them, for their support and for the 
relief of their sufferings, a large sum of money, taken from his own 
income and the treasury of the church, he thus addressed them:1 “In 
the mines, the body is refreshed not by beds and pillows, but by the 
comforts and joys of Christ. Your limbs, wearied with labor, recline 
upon the earth; but with Christ, it is no punishment to lie there. If 
the outward man is defiled, the inner man is but the more purified by 
the spirit from above. Your bread is scanty; but man lives not by 
_ bread alone, but by every word of God. You are in want of clothing, 

to defend you from the cold; but he who has put on Christ, is provided 
with clothing and ornament enough. Even in the fact, my dearest 
brethren, that you cannot now celebrate the communion of the Lord’s 
supper, your faith may still be conscious of no want. You celebrate 
the most glorious communion ; you present God the costliest offering, 
since the holy scriptures declare, that to God the most acceptable sac- 
rifice is a broken and a contrite heart. You present yourselves to God 
as a pure and holy offering.” “Your example,” he writes to the 
clergy, ‘‘ has been followed by a large portion of the church, who have 
confessed and been crowned with you. United to you by ties of the 
strongest love, they would not be separated from their shepherds by 
dungeons and mines. Even young maidens and boys are with you. 
What power do you now possess of a victorious conscience; what tri- 
umph in your hearts; when you can walk through the mines, with im- 
prisoned body, but a heart conscious of the mastery over itself; when 
you know that Christ is with you, rejoicing over the patience of his 
servants, who, in his own footsteps, and by his own way, are entering 
into the kingdom of eternity!” 

The emperor must soon have learned, that nothing could be accom- 
plished by such measures. This local separation could not tear the 
bishops from their connection with their flocks. By letters, by ecclesi- 
astics, whose travels preserved the means of correspondence, they still 
acted upon the churches as if they were in the midst of them, and 
their state of exile only made them dearer to their people. Wherever 
they were banished, a little church gathered round them; so that in 
many countries where the seed of the gospel had never been scat- 
tered, it was by such exiles, whose life as well as lips bore testimony to 
their faith, the kingdom of God was first introduced. Thus the bishop 
Dionysius, who had been banished to a remote district of Lybia, could 
say of his exile:? “ We were, at first, persecuted and stoned; but 
soon, not a few of the pagans forsook their idols, and turned to God. 
It was by us, that the first seed of the divine word was conveyed te 
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that spot; and, as if God had conducted us thither for this sole 
purpose, he brought us back again after we had fulfilled the com- 
mission.” 

Valerian thought it necessary, therefore, to employ more vigorous 
and severe measures to effect a total suppression of Christianity. In 
the following year, 258, appeared the edict. “ Bishops, presbyters 
and deacons were to be put to death immediately by the sword ; 
senators and knights were to forfeit their rank and their property, 
and if they still remained Christians, to suffer the like punishment ; 
women of condition, after being deprived of their property, were 
to be banished. Those Christians-who were in the service of the 
palace,” —slaves and freedmen are, without doubt, particularly intended 
here, —“ who had formerly made profession of Christianity, or now made 
such profession, should be treated as the emperor’s property, and after 
being chained, distributed to labor on the various imperial estates.” 3 
From this rescript, it is evident the emperor had it especially in view, 
to deprive the Christians of their spiritual heads, and to check the pro- 
gress of Christianity in the higher classes. Unnecessary cruelty did 
not enter into his design; but yet, the people and the governors did 
not always stop here, as we may learn from certain martyr legends of 
the time, against the authenticity of which no valid objection can be 
urged. 

The Roman bishop Sixtus, and four deacons of his church, were the 
first who suffered martyrdom in consequence of this rescript, on the 
sixth of August, 258. 5 

In the provinces, the new governors had provisionally recalled from 
exile those who had been banished under their predecessors, and were 
now causing them to await in retirement, — where they were obliged to 
remain, — the decision of their fate by the new rescript expected from 
Rome. Cyprian resided at a secluded villa m the neighborhood of 
Carthage, until he heard he was to be conveyed to Utica, there to 
suffer the sentence of the proconsul, who for the present happened to 
be residing in that place. It was his choice to give his last testimony, 
by word and by suffering, like a faithful shepherd, in the presence of his 
flock ; he therefore yielded to the persuasions of his friends, and with- 
drew himself for a while, until the proconsul should return. From 
the place of his concealment, he addressed the last letter to his church.? 


1 Perhaps, according to one reading, 
branded also. 

2 The rescript of the emperor to the sen- 
ate, in the original, is extant in Cyprian, 
ep. 82, ad. Successum : Ut episcopi et pres- 
byteri et diacones in continenti animadver- 
tantur; senatores vero, egregii viri et (the 
second et is doubtless surreptitious, — the 
egregii viri are the equites themselves, as 
the senatores are the clarissimi,) equites 
Romani, dignitate amissa, etiam bonis spo- 
lientur, et si, ademptis facultatibus, Chris- 
tiani esse perseveraverint, capite quoque 
mulctentur ; matron vero, ademptis bonis, 
in exsilium relegentur; Cesariani autem 
quicunque vel prius confessi fuerant, vel 


nunc confessi fuerint, confiscentur et vincti 
in Cesarianas possessiones descripti mit- 
tantur. Instead of descripti, (distributed,) 
another text has, scripti, or inscripti, — 
branded. That as early as the persecution 
of Decian, Christians were branded on the 
forehead, may be gathered from a passage 
in Pontius’ Life of Cyprian: Tot confesso- 
res frontium notatorum secunda inscriptione 
signatos. The prima inscriptio, namely, the 
inscriptio crucis, xyapaxtnp, o¢payic Tod 
oravpod, was that received at baptism. Yet 
the position of the words would better cor 
respond, perhaps, with the common reading 
8 Ep. 83. 
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“T have allowed myself,’ he says, “to be persuaded to retire for a 
short time, since it becomes the bishop to confess the Lord in the 
place where he presides over the church of the Lord, so that the whole 
church may be honored by the confession of their bishop. For what- 
ever proceeds from the lips of the confessing bishop, in the moment of 
confession, comes, under the guidance of the divine Spirit, from the 
mouths of all. Let me, then, in this secret retirement, await the return 
of the proconsul to Carthage, that I may learn from him the commands 
of the emperor in relation to the laity and the bishops among the 
Christians, and speak whatever it may please the Lord, in that hour, 
to cause me to speak. But do you, my dearest brethren, in conform- 
ity with the directions which, according to the doctrme of the Lord, 
you have often received from me, study to preserve quiet. Let no one 
of you lead the brethren into tumults, nor voluntarily give himself up 
to the heathen. The only time for any one to speak, is after he has 
been apprehended ; in that hour, the Lord, who dwells in us, speaks in 
us.” At length the proconsul returned; and when, on the fourteenth 
of September, the fatal sentence was pronounced by him, the last words 
of Cyprian were, “ God be thanked.” 4 

This persecution ended with the reign of its author, when Valerian, 
by the unfortunate issue of the war, became, in the year 259, a pris- 
oner in the hands of the Persians, and his son Gallienus, who had already 
been associated with him in the government, obtaimed the sole authority. 
With regard to all public affairs, and so, consequently, to the main- 
tenance of the national worship, this prince was more indifferent than 
his father. He immediately published an edict, by which he secured 
the Christians in the free exercise of their religion, and commanded 
the cemeteries, as well as other buildings and lands belonging to the 
churches, which had been confiscated in the preceding reign, to be 
restored. He thus recognized the Christian church as a legally exist- 
ing corporation ; for no other, according to the Roman laws, could hold 
common property. : 

But as Macrianus had usurped the imperial authority in the Hast 
and in Egypt, it was not till after his overthrow, in the year 261, that 
the edict of toleration, by Gallienus, could go into effect in these prov- 
inces.2 Hence, while the Christians of the West were already in the 
enjoyment of repose, the persecutions might still be going on in these 
provinces, under the laws of Valerian. A remarkable example which 
occurred at this period in Palestine, is mentioned by Eusebius.? Marius, 
a Christian soldier of Czesarea Stratonis, was about to be invested with 
the office of centurion. Just as he was to receive the centurion’s staff, 
(the vitis,) another soldier, the next claimant to the office, stepped 
forward and declared that, according to the ancient laws, Marius was 
incapable of holding rank in the Roman army, because he was a Chris- 
tian, and did not sacrifice to the gods and to the emperor. Upon this, 


1 He was condemned as inimicus Diis but the rescript by which the same edict, 
Romanis et sacris legibus. after the defeat of Macrianus, was applied 
2 Kusebius, (1, VII. c. 13,) has not pre- also to Egypt. 
served the original edict of this emperor, 81. VIL. 15. 
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a delay of three hours was granted to Marius, within which time he 
must decide whether he preferred to remain a Christian. Meanwhile 
the bishop Theotecnus led him into the church. On the one hand, he 
pointed to the sword, which the centurion wore at his side, and on the 
other, to a volume of the gospels, which he held up before him. He 
was to choose between the two;.the military office and the gospel. 
Without hesitation, Marius raised his right hand, seized the sacred vol- 
ume. ‘ Now,” said the bishop, “hold fast on God, and may you 
obtain what you have chosen. So depart in peace.”’ He bravely con- 
fessed, and was beheaded. 

By the law of Gallienus an essential change, prolific of consequences, 
would necessarily be produced in the situation of the Christians. The 
important step at which many an emperor, still more favorably dis- 
posed to Christianity than Gallienus, had hesitated, was now taken. 
Christianity was become a religio licita; and the religious party that 
threatened destruction to the old state religion and all the institutions 
connected with it, had now for once attained a legal existence. Many 
a prince, who at an earlier period, in accordance with the existing laws, 
would have had no scruples in persecuting the Christians, would now 
doubtless be shy of attacking a corporation, once established by law. 
This was shown directly, in the case of the second successor of Gal- 
lienus, Lucius Domitius Aurelian, who became emperor in 270. Sprung 
from a low rank, and educated in pagan superstition, he could be hard- 
ly otherwise than hostilely disposed towards the Christians from the 
first; for he was not only devoted, with singular fanaticism, to the 
Oriental worship of the Sun,—which doubtless would not have pre- 
vented him, however, from showing toleration to various other foreign 
rites (sacra,) —but he was also in every respect a blind devotee to 
the old religion. The well-being of the state seemed to him closely 
connected with the proper administration of the ancient rites (sacra.) 
When on an occasion of threatening danger from a war with German 
tribes, certain persons in the Roman senate moved that, according to 
the ancient practice, the Sibylline books should be opened and consulted 
for advice, other senators replied, that there was no need of having 
recourse to them; the emperor’s power was so great, that it was un- 
necessary to consult the gods. The matter remained for the present, 
and was not called up again till afterwards. But the emperor, who 
perhaps had been informed of these proceedings in the Roman senate, 
expressed his displeasure, and wrote to them, ‘I am surprised, that 
you have hesitated so long about consulting the Sibylline books, as if 
you were conducting your deliberations in a Christian church, and not 
in the temple of all the gods.”! He called upon them to support him 
in every way by the ceremonies of religion; since it was no disgrace 
to. conquer with the assistance of the gods. He declared himself 
ready to defray all expenses which might be incurred in offering every 
description of sacrifice, and to furnish captives for that purpose from all 


1 This language perhaps may have con- Christians among the senators themselves, 
veyed a suspicion that there were several who had an influence on the deliberations 
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nations. Human sacrifices, then, must have been included.1 We may 
presume, therefore, that this emperor was not averse to the shedding 
of the blood of the Christians in honor of his gods. He was inclined 
by natural temperament to harsh and violent measures. Yet in the 
first years of his reign,.he engaged in no persecution of the Christians. 
He even showed by his conduct on one occasion, in the third year, that 
he recognized the Christian church as a lawfully existing corporation ; 
for a dispute having arisen among the Christians of Antioch, as to the 
individual who should be their bishop, the church applied to the empe- 
ror himself and submitted it to his arbitration, whether the bishop Paul 
of Samosata, long since deposed on account of his doctrinal opinions, 
but who had found a patroness in Queen Zenobia, now vanquished by 
Aurelian, should not at last be compelled to resign his office. ‘The 
emperor decided, that the one should be bishop who was recognized as 
such by the bishop of Rome, his own residence. It was not till the year 
275, when busied with warlike enterprises in Thrace, that with a view 
perhaps to show his gratitude to the gods, who, in his opinion, had thus 
far so signally favored him, and to conciliate their good will for the 
future, he resolved to dismiss all farther scruples, and proceed to 
severities against the Christians. But before he could carry his plan 
into effect, he was assassinated in a conspiracy.” 

For more than fifty years, the Christian church remained in this 
condition of peace and repose. Meanwhile, the number of Christians, 
in every rank of society, went on increasing. But without doubt, 
among the multitude who embraced Christianity at a time when it 
required no sacrifice to be a Christian, not a few were counterfeits, » 
bringing over with them mto the Christian church the vices of pagan- 
ism. ‘The outward form of the church underwent a change, with the 
increased wealth of its members, and instead of the simple places of 
assembly, splendid churches began to be erected in the large cities. 
The emperor Dioclesian, who from the year 284 was the sole ruler, but 
soon after 286 shared the sovereignty with Maximian Herculius, 
seemed, at least to outward appearance, no otherwise than tavorable to 
the Christians; for: the stories of persecutions in the earlier years of 
this emperor are at variance with the records of authentic history, and 
altogether unworthy of credit. Christians held offices of trust in the 
imperial palace. They were to be found among the principal eunuchs 
and officers of the bed-chamber, (cubiculariis;) although it could not 
be fairly presumed, it is true, from this circumstance alone, that the 
emperor was governed by any special regard for the Christians, — since 
from an early period, Christians had been members of the Czesarian 
household, (Czesariani, ) —and if but one individual were such, his zeal 
and prudence might have a great influence in bringing the majority of 


1 Flav. Vopise. c. 20. 


2 Eusebius says, in his History of the 
Church, that Aurelian died as he was upon 
the point of subscribing an edict against 
the Christians. In the book, De mortibus 
persecutorum, it is said, the edict had al- 
ready been issued, but could not ‘reach the 


more distant provinces until after the death 
of the emperor. Others represent the per- 
secution as having already begun. But it 
is most probable, that the report of Euse- 
bius, who says the least, contains the truth, 
and the rest was added through exaggera: 
tion 
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his associates to embrace Christianity, or in causing that none but 
Christians should be chosen to these. offices. 

The chief chamberlain (preepositus cubiculariorum) Lucianus was 
probably one of this class, a man in high favor with his prince, and to 
whom Theonas, bishop of Alexandria, imparted much wise counsel as 
to the management of his office, in a letter which has come down to 
our times.1 He exhorts him to assume nothing to himself, because 
many in the palace of the emperor had been brought through him to 
the knowledge of the truth; but rather to thank God, who had used him 
as the instrument of so good a work, and given him great authority 
with the emperor, in order that by his means the reputation of the 
Christian name might be promoted. If he recommends to him the 
greater zeal and prudence, inasmuch as the emperor, though not a 
Christian himself? yet entrusted to Christians, as his most faithful 
servants, the care of his life and person, still we ought not to infer too 
much from an expression of this kind, as to the emperor’s favorable 
opinion of Christianity. The bishop allowed himself, without doubt, 
to transfer the judgment of his own mind to that of the emperor; in- 
deed, this would seem natural from the fact that many who had entered 
into the service of the palace as pagans, had been converted by the 
influence of this Lucian. In case the charge over the imperial library 
should be committed to any one of the Christian chamberlains,? this, it 
was represented, would be a very important occurrence; the favored 
individual was exhorted to take advantage of the opportunity thus 
afforded him, to render the emperor favorably disposed towards Christ- 
ianity. He should not show contempt for pagan literature, but let it 
be seen that he was a proficient in it; should praise it, and use it for 
the emperor’s entertainment. Only at times he should introduce some 
notice of the sacred scriptures, and endeavor to lead the emperor to 
remark their superiority. It might so happen in the course of conver- 
sation, that Christ would be mentioned ; in that case, it might be grad- 
ually shown, that he is the only true God.* So important did it seem 


1 This letter was first published in the 
3d vol. of D’Archery’s Spicilegium, f. 297, 
and reprinted in Galland’s Bibl. patr. T. 
IV. It cannot be certainly ascertained, it 
must be allowed, who the emperor was that 
is spoken of in this letter, nor who the bish- 
op Theonas was, by whom it was written. 
It states how Christianity was glorified by 
the persecutions, how its diffusion was pro- 
moted by them, and finally, how peace was 
granted to the church by good princes. Per- 
secutionum procellis velut aurum in fornace 
expurgatum enituit et ejus veritas ac celsi- 
tudo magis semper ac magis splendent, ut 
jam, pace per bonum principem ecclesiis 
concessa, Christianorum opera etiam coram 
infidelibus luceant. By this prince we might 
understand Constantine; but if he were 
intended, the immediately preceding perse- 
cution of Dioclesian would doubtless have 
been more distinctly noticed. If this had 


been written subsequently to the final tri- 
umph of Christianity, which followed the 
Dioclesian persecution, the author assured- 
ly would not have employed so indistinct a 
phraseology as: Quia nos maleficos olim et 
omnibus flagitiis refertos nonnulli priores 
principes putaverunt. On the other hand, 
these words suit well to the times of Dio- 
clesian. Moreover, the situation of the 
emperor, which is here the subject of dis- 
course, appears by no means such as would 
apply to the case of Constantine, especial- 
ly after he had become master of the East. 
The expression, “pacem concedere,” is so 
general, that it might be properly applied 
to the tranquil situation which the Chris- 
tians owed to Dioclesian. 

2 Princeps, nondum Christiane religioni 
adscriptus. 

3 For the librarian was still a pagan. 

4 Insurgere poterit Christi mentio. Expli- 
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to the wise bishop to warn against an intemperate zeal, which, by aim 
ing at too much at once, might occasion more injury than advantage. 

To Roman statesmen the thought would naturally present itself, that 
that the ancient political glory of the emperor stood intimately con- 
nected with the old national worship, and that it was impossible to re- 
store the one without the other. Now, as it was Dioclesian’s wish to 
bring back the ancient splendor of the Roman empire, it might appear 
to him necessary for this purpose, to infuse life into the old religion now 
fast going to decay, and to destroy that foreign faith which was con- 
stantly extending itself on every side, and threatening to acquire the 
sole dominion. In an inscription belonging to a somewhat later date, 
where the emperor boasts of having suppressed Christianity, it is 
brought as a charge against the Christians, that they were ruining the 
state! In the edict whereby Galerius put an end to the persecution 
of which he was himself the author, he declared that it had been the 
intention of the emperors to reform and correct everything according to 
the ancient laws and constitution of the Roman state.2, We are not to 
believe, therefore, that the cause which held back this emperor from a 
persecution in which, on the grounds that have just been mentioned, he 
might have been induced to engage at a still earlier period, was any 
recognition of human rights and of the limits of the civil power in mat- 
ters of conscience, to which the earlier Roman emperors had been 
strangers. How entirely foreign to the views of Dioclesian was a 
recognition of this kind, is evinced by the principles he avows in a law 
directed against the Manichzean sect, A. D. 296; though it may be 
admitted, that he entertained towards this sect a peculiar aversion, on 
account of its having arisen among his enemies the Persians.2° “ The 
immortal gods have, by their providence, arranged and established what 
is right. Many wise and good men are agreed that this should be 
maintained unaltered. They ought not to be opposed. No new reli- 
gion must presume to censure the old; since it is the greatest of 
crimes, to overturn what has been once established by our ancestors, 
and what has supremacy in the state.”’ Would not the principles here 
avowed, necessarily make Dioclesian also an enemy and persecutor of 
Christianity ? 4 

But if, during so long a period, he could never bring himselr to the 
resolution of openly becoming such, some counteracting cause must 
have been at work on the other side. Beside the influence of the 
Christians more or less immediately about his person, he may have 
been induced to hesitate by reasons similar to those which, in the work, 


cabitur paulatim ejus*sola divinitas. Omnia 
hee cum Christi adjutorio provenire pos- 
sent. 

1 Christiani, qui rem publicam evertebant. 


2 Nos quidem volueramus juxta leges. 


veteres et publicam disciplinam Romano- 
rum cuncta corrigere. ; 

8 This edict, known already to Hilarius, 
author of the Commentary on the Epistles 
of St. Paul, bears every internal mark of 
genuineness; and no motive can be im- 


agined, either in pagan or Christian, for 
fabricating it. The diffusion of that sect, 
at this earlier period, in Africa, which is 
pre-supposed in the edict, is a thing by no 
means impossible. 

4 Neque reprehendi a nova vetus religio 
deberet. Maximi enim criminis est, re- 
tractare que semel ab antiquis tractata et 
definita sunt, statum et cursum tenent et 
possident. 
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De mortibus persecutorum, he is said afterwards to have urged against 
the proposition of his son-in-law Galerius, in the conference at Nicomedia, 
soon to be more particularly noticed ; —namely, that the Christians, after 
a long period of time, had at length become a lawfully existing religious 
community ; that they were widely diffused through every part of the 
empire ; that there would be a profuse shedding of blood, and the public 
tranquillity might easily be disturbed ; and finally, that the effusion of 
blood had hitherto served rather to advance Christianity than to procure 
its subversion. Anxious as Dioclesian might be to raise up the old 
Roman religion, yet assuredly he would never have overcome these 
scruples, if he had not been hurried on by some more powerful influence. 
The pagans could not but see, that the time when their ancient cere- 
monies must cease and the hated Christian become predominant, was 
fast approaching ; and they must have expended every effort to prevent 
the decisive crisis. The pagan party, to which belonged statesmen, 
priests, self-styled philosophers, such as Hierocles,! needed only a pow- 
erful instrument to carry their schemes into execution. Such a one 
they found in Dioclesian’s son-in-law, the Cesar, Caius Galerius Max- 
imian. ‘This prince had raised himself from obscurity by his warlike 
talents. Educated in the blind superstition of paganism, he was 
devoted to his religion, and moreover made great account of sacrifices 
and divinations. Whenever he performed these ceremonies in time of 
war, where Christian officers were present, the latter were used to sign 
themselves with the cross, the symbol of Christ’s victory over the king- 
dom of darkness, in order to protect themselves against the influence 
of those hostile (demoniacal) powers, whose agency, as they supposed, 
was visibly manifested in the pagan worship. 
_ Now as the Christians saw in paganism, not a barely subjective 
notion, a work of human imagination or fraud, but a real outward 
power, hostile to Christianity ;? so the pagans beheld, after their manner, 
in Christianity, such a power in relation to the operations and appear- 
ances of their own gods; and the pagan priests might say: the sign 
of the cross, hateful to the gods, keeps them from being present and 
from manifesting themselves at the sacrifices and other rites consecrated 
to their service.® 


1 Not the author of the Commentary on 
the Golden Verses. 

2 When the triumph of Christianity was 
already decided, and paganism no longer 
presented itself, as so formidable a power 
in life, to the Christian consciousness; 
namely, in the fourth century, — another 
view of the matter could be admitted, and 
Eusebius of Czsarea could say, that the 
pagan art of divination ought to be traced, 
not to the influence of the gods, nor even 
to demons, but to human fraud, which was 
sufficient to account for the whole. After 
having spoken of the deceptive arts of pa- 
gan priests and magicians, exposed in the 
times of the Emperor Constantine, he says: 
Taira 67 Tic Kai TAeiw TodTWY ETL ovVa- 
yor, elrros dv ph Yeole eivat, wnoe piv dai- 
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povag Tove TOY Kata ToAEic xpyoTHplur 
aitiouc, rAdvny O& kal dxatny avdpdyv yon- 
tov. Buseb. Preparat. evangel. 1. TV.c. 2. 

8 This is the view of the matter which 
presents itself to us, particularly when we 
compare the following passages: Lactant. 
Institut. 1. 1V. c. 27; de mortibus persecuto 
rum, ¢. 10; and Enseb. vit. Constantin. |. I. 
ce. 50. In the passage first mentioned, it 1s 
said: Cum Diis suis immolant, si assistat 
aliquis signatam frontem gerens, sacra nul- 
lo modo litant. Nec responsa potest con- 
sultus reddere vates. It hee seepe causa 
precipua justitiam persequendi malis regi- 
bus fuit. Aruspices conquerentes, profa- 
nos homines sacris interesse, egerunt prin 
cipes suos in furorem. True, it might be 
said, the Christians had only transferred 
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There were, up to this time, many Christians connected with the mil 
itary service, both in the higher and lower ranks; and they as yet had 
never been compelled to do any thing contrary to their conscience. 
This is evident, not only from Eusebius’ narrative, but from a particu- 
lar incident worthy of being noticed, which took place in 295.1 At 
Teveste, in Numidia, a young man, Maximilianus, was brought before 
the proconsul, as a proper subject for military duty. Immediately as 
he came up, and was about to be measured, to see if his size tallied 
with the standard of the service, he exclaimed, “I cannot serve as a 
soldier ; I cannot do what is wrong; I am a Christian.”’ The proconsul 
took no notice of these words, but calmly ordered him to be measured. 
Being found of the standard height, said the proconsul to him, without 
noticing his confession of Christianity, ‘‘ Take the badge of the service,? 
and be a soldier.” The young man replied, “I shall take no such 
badge ; I wear already the badge of Christ, my God.” Hereupon said 
the proconsul, who was a pagan, with a sarcastic threat, “I shall pres- 
ently send you to your Christ.”” “ Would you but do that,” said the 
youth, “ you would confer on me the highest honor.”’ Without further 
remark, the proconsul directed the leaden badge of the service to be 
hung round his neck. ‘The young man resisted, and in the ardor of 
his youthful faith, exclaimed, “‘I accept not the badge of the service 
of this world, and if you hang it about me, I shall break it off, for it is 
useless. I cannot wear this lead on my neck, after having once received 
the saving token of my Lord, Jesus Christ, whom you know not, but 
who has suffered for our salvation.”’ The proconsul endeavored to ex- 
plain to him, that he might be a soldier and a Christian at the same 
time ; that, in truth, Christians were to be found, performing military 
service without scruple, in the body guard of all the four Czxsars, Dio- 
clesian, Maximian Herculius, Constantius Chlorus and Galerius. But 
as the youth of one and twenty years could not consent to yield up his 
own conviction to the example of others, he was sentenced to death ;8 


their own subjective point of view to the 


ovdeptde Teg Ved Snuooiac dpeheiac foSero. 
pagans, and the legend respecting the ori- 


Euseb. Preeparat. evangel. 1. V. ¢. 1. 


gin of this persecution had thus arisen ; but 
we have no good reason whatever to call.in 
question this explanation, derived from the 
very life of the times, and which answers 
to the views mutually conditioning each 
other, of both Christians and pagans, with 
regard to the relation of their respective 
religious positions to one another. Thus 
the Christians appeal to the testimony of 
their adversary, Porphyry, to show that by 
the power of Christianity the influence of 
those demoniacal powers in paganism was 
hindered ; for Porphyry complains, that a 
pestilence in some city or other, could not 
be arrested, because the appearance and 
healing influence of Esculapius was scared 
away by the worship of Jesus. Porphyry’s 
language, in his book against Christianity, 
is as follows: Nuvi dé Yavudfovew, ei ro- 
covruw érov KatelAnde tiv KOALY f voooCc, 
"AokAnrion piv éridnpiacg Kat Tov dAAwy 
Sev unér’ obone. 


"Inoot yap Tiywpévov 


1 The time can be definitely determined, 
since the mention of the consuls in the 
actis Maximiliani, a report drawn up by an 
eye witness, furnishes a certain chronolog- 
ical datum. 

2 Signaculum militiz. 

3 He received his sentence to death with 
an expression of thanks to God. To the 
Christians around, he said, when he was 
led away from the midst of them to execu- 
tion, “ My dearest brethren, strive with all 
your power, that you may attain to the 
vision of the Lord, and that he may bestow 
on you also such a crown.” And he begged 
his father, — who would not persuade him 
to do contrary to his conscience, —re- 
garding him with a joyful face, to present 
the new garment which he caused to be 
made for him on his entrance into the mili- 
tary service, to the soldier who was to exe 
cute the sentence of death on him. 
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yet, in the sentence, nothing was said of his Christianity, but only his 
refusal to do military service assigned, as the reason for his punish- 
ment.! Here, then, is good evidence, that the soldiers also could still 
openly profess Christianity, and that, if they only did their duty m other 
respects, they were not compelled to take any part in the pagan cere- 
monies. 

Only a few years elapsed, however, after this occurrence, when the 
case was altered. Religious and political motives induced Galerius, in 
the first place, to remove from the army all that refused to sacrifice. 
It was easy for him to bring it about, that an order should be sent to 
the army, requiring every soldier to join in the sacrificial rites. Per- 
haps the celebration of the third lustrum since the elevation of Maxi- 
mianus Herculius to the dignity of Cesar and Augustus,? was chosen 
as a befitting occasion for issuing such an order to the army ;—1it be- 
ing a festival usually celebrated with sacrifices and sacrificial banquets, 
in which all the soldiers were now required to take a part. Many gave 
in their commissions,® and soldiers of all ranks, from the highest to the 
lowest, quitted the service, that they might remain steadfast to their 
faith. Only a few were sentenced to death, — perhaps none except 
where some peculiar circumstances of the case furnished a pretext, at 
least in appearance, not only for dismissing them from the service as 
Christians, but also for punishing them as guilty of treason. Such as 
were not careful to express in moderate language and behavior their 
honest indignation at the unrighteous demand, might easily be repre- 
sented, according to the military code, as refractory subjects. We have 
an illustration of this in the case of Marcellus the centurion, who was 
connected with the army at Tingis, (now Tangiers,) in Africa. 

While the legion was celebrating the festival in honor of the Cesar, 
after the pagan fashion, with sacrifices and banquetings, the centurion 
Marcellus rose up from the soldier’s table, and throwing down his staff 
of office, his belt and arms, exclaimed, “‘ From this moment I cease to 
serve your emperor as a soldier. I despise the worship of your gods 
of wood and stone, which are deaf and dumb idols. Since the service 
involves the obligation of sacrificing to the gods and to the emperors, 
I throw down my staff and belt, renounce the standards, and am a 
soldier no longer.””* The two facts were now put together, that Mar- 
cellus had publicly cast off the badges of the service, and that he had 
indulged, before all the people, in abusive language towards the gods 
and the emperors. For this he was condemned to death. 

These were the first premonitory signs of the persecution. Diocle- 
sian, for several years, could not be imduced to proceed any farther. 
At length, in the winter of the year 303, Galerius came to N icomedia, 
in Bithynia, on a visit to his aged and infirm father-in-law, who was 
already meditating to retire from the government. On this occasion 
Galerius employed every art of persuasion, seconded by many zealous 


. 1£o0 quod indevoto animo sacramentum 8 As Eusebius relates, 1. VIII. c. 4. 
militiz recusaverit, gladio animadverti pla- 4 Ecce, projicio vitem et cingulum, re 
cuit. nuntio signis et militare recuso. 
2 Dies natalis Ceesaris. 
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pagans among the state officers, to bring about a general persecution 
of the Christians. Dioclesian finally yielded; and one of the great 
pagan festivals, the Terminalia, which occurred on the 23d of Febru- 
ary, was selected for the onslaught. At the first dawn of day, the 
magnificent church in that city, then the imperial residence, was broken 
open, the copies of the Bible found in it were burned, and the whole 
church abandoned to plunder and then to destruction. The next day, 
was published an edict, to the following effect: ‘“ All assembling of the 
Christians, for the purpose of religious worship, was forbidden; the 
Christian churches were to be demolished to their foundations; all 
manuscripts of the Bible should be burned; those who held places of 
honor and rank, must either renounce their faith or be degraded ; in 
judicial proceedings, the torture might be used against all Christians, 
of whatsoever rank; those belonging to the lower walks of private life, 
were to be divested of their rights as citizens and freemen; Christian 
slaves were to be incapable of receiving their freedom, so long as they 
-remained Christians.” ‘To what extent Christians in humble life were 
to lose the enjoyment of their rights, was not clearly defined, but free 
scope left for applying the law to particular cases. It is rendered cer- 
tain, by the edict in which the emperor Constantine afterwards annulled 
all the consequences which resulted from this persecution in the East, 
that in some instances free born Christians were made slaves, and put 
to the lowest and most degrading servile employments, for which they 
were the least suited by their former habits of life. 

A Christian of noble rank suffered himself to be hurried, by his 
inconsiderate zeal, into a violation of that precept of the gospel which 
enjoins respect towards all in authority. He openly tore down the 
edict, and rending it contemptuously, exclaimed, ‘¢ Victories announced 
again over the Goths and Sarmatians! ‘The emperor treats the Chris- 
tians, his own subjects, no better than the conquered Goths and Sarma- 
tians.”” Welcome was the occasion thus furnished by the delinquent 
himself, for condemning him to death, not as a Christian, but as a vio- 
lator of the imperial majesty. 

The impression produced by this edict must have been the more ters 


1 Kuseb. vit. Constantin. 1. IT. c. 32, et seq. 
To arrive at the fullest knowledge possible 
of what this edict contained, it is necessary 
to compare the two incomplete and inaccu- 
rate reports of it in Eusebius, (hist. eccles. 
1, VIII. c. 2,) and in the book de Mortib., 
as also the translation of Rufinus. The 
prohibition of assemblies for religious wor- 
ship is not expressly mentioned, indeed, in 
any one of these places; but from the na- 
ture of the case, it is tacitly implied by the 
edict itself. But it is clear, also, from the 
credible and official records of this first pe- 
riod of the persecution in Proconsular Af- 
rica, that such a prohibition was positively 
expressed. The most obscure is the pas- 
sage in Eusebius, respecting the true mean- 
ing of which there has been no little dis- 
pute: Tode év oixeriace ei ére éripwévotev év 


Th To’ Xptortaviopod mpodéoet, éAevdepiag 
orepetodat. By év oikeriatc, nothing else 
can be understood, according to the usage 
of the language, than men of the laboring 
class, slaves. To bring meaning into the 
passage, therefore, we must look round for 
some other interpretation of the word é/ev- 
Sepia than that which first presents itself. By 
the phrase, “deprived of their freedom,” 
might be understood, “ thrown into chains 
and imprisoned.” See above, p. 139, the 
edict of Valerian against the Casarianos. 
It is the safest course, however, to follow 
Rufinus, who might have seen the original 
edict: “Si quis servorum permansisset 
Christianus, libertatem consequi non pos- . 
set.” If this is right, the translation of 
Eusebius, it must be admitted, was very 
defective. 
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rific, inasmuch as it became known, in many of the provinces, near the 
time of the Haster festival, and in several districts on the very day of 
Easter.! It is quite evident that the plan now was, to extirpate Chris- 
tianity from the root. There was something novel in the undertaking 
to deprive the Christians of their religious writings. It differed from 
the mode of proceeding in the former persecutions, when it was hoped 
to suppress the sect by removing away their teachers and guides. ‘The 
importance of these documents, as a means of preserving and propa- 
gating the Christian faith, must now have been understood. And there 
can be no doubt that the destruction of every copy of the Bible, had 
such a thing been possible, would have proved more effectual than the 
removal of those living witnesses of the faith, whose example served 
only to call forth a still greater number to supply their place. On the 
other hand, could the plan have been carried out, to destroy every ex- 
isting copy of the scriptures, the very sowrce would have been cut off, 
from which true Christianity and the life of the church was ever 
freshly springing with unconquerable vigor. Let preachers of the gos- 
pel, bishops and clergy, be executed ; it was all to no purpose, so long 
as this book, by which new teachers could always be formed, remained 
in the hands of the Christians. The transmission of Christianity was 
not, in itself, it is true, inseparably and necessarily connected with the 
letter of the scriptures. Written, not on tables of stone, but on the liv- 
ing tablets of the heart, the divine doctrine, once lodged in the human 
soul, could preserve and propagate itself through its own divine power. 
But exposed to those manifold sources of corruption in human nature, 
Christianity, without the well-spring of scripture from which it could 
ever be restored back to its purity, would, as all history teaches, have 
been soon overwhelmed, and have become no longer recognizable under 
the load of falsehoods and corruptions. Yet how was it possible for 
the arbitrary human will to succeed in actually executing this cun- 
ningly devised means for the suppression of Christianity? How could 
the arm of despotism, though disregarding all private rights, yet reach 
so far as to grasp and destroy every existing copy, not only of those 
scriptures which were deposited in the churches, but also in so many 
private dwellings? The blind policy of the kingdom of lies is ever 
true to its character, in imagining that nothing can escape its investi- 
gation, and that, by fire and sword, it can destroy what is protected by 


1 Eusebius and Rufinus place the publi- 
cation of the edict in the month of March, 
which harmonizes well with its first publi- 
cation at the imperial residence, Nicomedia. 
In Egypt, according to Coptic accounts, it 
was published on the first of Parmuthi, i. e. 
by Ideler’s tables, the 27th of March ;— 
which also harmonizes with the rest. See 
Zoéga Catalog. codd. Copt. Rome, 1810, 
f. 25, or the fragments of the Coptic acta 
Martyrum, published by Georgi, Rome, 
1793, Prefat. 109, where Georgi propo- 
ses an unnecessary emendation, and other 
passages. When these Coptic accounts, 
however, which contain a good deal that is 


fabulous, represent the persecution as fol 
lowing immediately after the victory over 
the Persians, to express Dioclesian’s thanks 
to the gods for the success of his arms, this 
must be an anachronism ; unless the first per- 
secution among the soldiers was confound- 
ed with this second one. What is stated in 
these Coptic records, about the cause of the 
persecution, — viz. that a Christian metro- 
politan had released the son of the Persian 
King, Sapor, who had been committed to 
him for safe keeping, hardly admits of being 
reconciled in any way with the history as 
known to us. 
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a higher power and necessity. The infatuated zeal for the preserva 
tion of the old religion proceeded to such length with many, that they 
would fain have seen burnt with the holy scriptures of the Christians, 
some of the noblest monuments of their own ancient literature ; that 
they were for having every thing destroyed which could be used by 
Christians as a testimony against paganism, and as a means of transi- 
tion to their own faith. They called for a law, ordering the destruc- 
tion of all the writings of antiquity which did such good service for the 
Christians.1_ It may be easily conceived that, where individuals of this 
stamp, or men who would sooner do too much than too little to gain the 
emperor’s favor, were found among the governors and provincial mag- 
istrates, there would exist already, in the executing of this first edict 
for the surrender of the scriptures and the suspension of all assemblies 
for religious worship, an occasion for the exercise of every species of 
oppression and cruelty towards the Christians, — especially as by this 
same edict, Christians of all ranks and conditions were liable to the 
torture in judicial investigations. 

But there were, also, magistrates of an entirely different temper, 
who endeavored to soften, as far as possible, the rigor of these measures, 
and executed them with as much lenity as they could, without a man- 
ifest infraction of the imperial edict. They very willingly allowed 
themselves to be deceived; or even suggested means of evading the 
edict, by an apparent compliance with its requisitions. Mensurius, 
bishop of Carthage, had taken the precaution to remove all manuscripts 
of the Bible from the church at Carthage to his own house, as a place 
of greater security, leaving behind only the writings of heretics. When 
the search-officers arrived, they seized the latter, asking no further 
questions. These, too, were religious writings of the Christians, — and 
nothing was said in the edict as to what sacred writings were intended, 
nor of what Christian party. But certain senators at Carthage took 
pains to expose the artifice to the proconsul Annubenus, and advised 
him to cause search to be made in the house of the bishop, where the 
whole would be found. But the proconsul, —who, it should seem, 
therefore, was willing to be deceived, — declined to follow the advice.2 
When Secundus, a Numidian bishop, refused to surrender the sacred 
scriptures, the officers of police demanded if he would not give them 
then some useless fragments, or any thing he pleased.® Such, very proba- 
bly, may have been the meaning, also, of the proconsul’s legate, when 
he repeatedly put the question to the Numidian bishop Felix, “ Why 
do you not give up your useless writings ?”’* So the question of the 


1 This is said by the North-African writer, defendere, sed veritatis testificationem tis 
Arnobius, who in these times composed in mere. 
defence of Christianity, his disputationes ? Augustin. brevicul. collat. c. Donatistis, 
adversus gentes. Lib. III.c.7: Cum alios d. III. c. 13. Optat. Milev., ed. du Pin, 
audiam mussitare indignanter et dicere: p. 174. 
oportere, per Senatum aboleantur ut hee 8 Aliqua &«Bora aut quodcunque. 
seripta, quibus Christiana religio compro- * Quare scripturas non tradis supervacu- 
betur et vetustatis opprimatur. auctoritas. as, doubtless with intentional ambiguity, so 
Amobius remarks, in objection to this pro- that the words might be understood in the 
posal: Intercipere scripta et publicatam sense, that all the sacred writings of the 
velle submergere lectionem, non est Deos Christians were useless. 
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preetorian prefect to Felix, the African bishop, ‘“‘ Why do you not sur 
render the sacred writings ?——or perhaps you have none ;” was evi 
dently shaped with a view to suggest the desired reply. 

This critical and trying period brought to light both good and evil 
in the great body of Christians. The weak faith, the false zeal of en- 
thusiastically excited feelings, and the true mean of genuine, evangeli- 
cal good sense, were both discernible in the different modes of behavior. 
Some yielded to the fear of torture and death, and gave up their copies 
of the Bible, which were immediately committed to the flames in the 
public market-place. These, who passed by the name of Traditores, 
were excluded from the fellowship of the church. Others — and exam- 
ples of this class we find particularly in North Africa, where a certain 
leaning to enthusiasm belonged to the native temperament of the peo- 
ple — challenged the pagan magistrates to do their office, and courted 
martyrdom with a fanatic zeal. Such persons declared, without being 
asked, that they were Christians, that they had copies of the sacred 
scriptures, but that they would surrender them on no account; or they 
disdainfully spurned those means of evasion which were offered to them 
by humane magistrates. They refused to comply with the suggestions 
of those who were desirous of executing the imperial ordinance only in 
form, and who would have them surrender other writings instead of the 
Bible. They imagined that they ought to follow the example of Elea- 
zer, 2 Maccab. 6, who would not even seem to eat of the swine’s 
fesh. ‘There were others again, who, oppressed with debts, or con- 
scious of grave transgressions, either wanted to rid themselves of a life 
that was burdensome to them in an honorable and seemingly pious 
manner, or sought in martyrdom an expiation of their sins; or who 
were ambitious of the honor which would be paid them by the brethren 
sn the cells of their prison, or greedy of the gifts which they might 
hope to receive there Among the bishops themselves, there were in- 
dividuals who applauded every mode of confessing the faith, and gave 
countenance to that fanatic zeal by which they were seized themselves. 
Others endeavored to unite, to steadfastness in the faith, Christian pru- 
dence and sobriety, — and at the head of these stood the Bishop Men 
surius, of Carthage. He would not consent to it, that such persons as 
had themselves invited the pagan magistrates to do their worst, in the 
way above mentioned, should be honored as martyrs. In these oppo 
site tendencies of the religious spirit here manifested, we may discern 
the germ of those divisions which broke out in the church of North 
Africa, after peace from without had been once more restored. 

Let us now proceed as before, to contemplate in detail, some exam- 
ples, derived from authentic sources, of the power of Christian faith 

and the intrepidity of Christian courage. In an inland town of Num 
dia, a band of Christians, — among whom was a lad in the tenderest 


1 See the acta Felicis in Ruinart. tionis vel carere vellent onerosa multis 

2 Vid. Augustin. brevicul. collat. c. Do- debitis vita, vel purgare se putarent et quasi 
natistis, d. III. ¢. 13, T. IX. opp. ed. Bene- abluere facinora sua, vel certe adquirera 
dictin. f.568: Quidam facinorosi argueban- pecuniam et in _enstodia deliciis perfrui 
tur et fisci debitores, qui occasione persecu- De obsequio Christianorum. 
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years, — were seized in the house of a church-reader, where they had 
assembled under the direction of a presbyter, for the purpose of read- 
ing the scriptures and celebrating the communion. They were brought 
to Carthage, to be arraigned before the tribunal of the proconsul, sing- 
ing hymns to the praise of God all the way. Several of them were 
put to the torture, for the purpose of drawing confessions from the rest. 
One of them exclaimed, in the midst of his sufferings, “‘ Ye are wrong, 
unhappy men; you lacerate the innocent. We are no murderers, — 
we have never defrauded any man.—O God, have pity! I thank 
thee, O Lord,— give me power to suffer in thy name. Deliver thy 
servants out of the prison of this world —I thank thee, and yet am 
unable to thank thee, —to glory! I thank the God of the kingdom. 
It appears, —the eternal, the imperishable kingdom! Lord, Christ, 
we are Christians, we are thy servants; thou art our hope.” While 
he thus prayed, the proconsul said to him, “You should have obeyed 
the law of the emperor.” He replied, with a strong spirit, though in 
a weak and exhausted body, “I reverence only that law of God which 
T have learned. For this law, I am willing to die. In this law, I am 
made perfect. There is no other.” In the midst of his tortures, 
another cried out, “ Help, O Christ! I pray thee, have compassion, — 
preserve my soul, that it fall not into shame. O give me power to suf: 
fer.” To the reader in whose house the assembly was held, said the 
proconsul, “ You ought not to have received them.” He replied, under 
the rack, “I could not do otherwise than receive my brethren.”’ “ But 
the emperor’s command,” said the proconsul, ‘ should have been of 
more consequence to you.” “ God,” he replied, “is greater than the 
emperor.” ‘Have you in your ,house,” demanded the proconsul, 
“any sacred writings?” ‘Such have I,” he replied, “but they are 
in my heart.” Among the other prisoners was a Christian maiden, 
named Victoria, whose father and brother were still pagans. The 
brother, Fortunatianus, had come for the purpose of persuading her to 
renounce her religion, and thus procuring her release. When she 
steadfastly declared that she was a Christian, her brother pretended 
that she was not in her right mind. But said she, “ This is my mind, 
and I have never altered it.” The proconsul asked her if she would 
not go with her brother. “No,” she replied, “for Iam a Christian, 
and they are my brethren who obey God’s commands.” As to the lad, 
Hilarianus, the proconsul supposed he would be easily intimidated b 
threats; but even in the child, the power of God proved mighty ; “Do 
what you please,” he replied; “I am a Christian,?1 

The persecution once begun, it was impossible to stop half-way. The 
first measures failing of their object, it became necessary to go farther. 
The first step against the Christians was the most difficult ; the second 
did not linger. Certain occurrences, moreover, had happened, which 


1The sources are the Acta Saturnini, form; but with an introduction, running 
Dativi et aliorum in Africa. Baluz Miscell. remarks, and a conclusion, written by some 
T.II. Ruinart, in the above cited collec- Donatist. Yet the acta proconsularia, which 
tion of Du Pin. It is true, the report has form the ground-work, may still be easily 
not been preserved in its simple, original recognized, 
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placed the Christians in a more unfavorable light, or which at least 
- could easily be turned to that account. A fire broke out in the impe- 
rial palace of Nicomedia: it was quite natural to ascribe such an 
occurrence to the desire of revenge in the Christians, — and the accu- 
sation may have had its good grounds, without involving in the disgrace 
the whole Christian church of that period. Among so large a number 
of Christians, there might perhaps have been some who allowed them- 
selves to be urged on by passion, which they excused to themselves 
under the plea of religion, to forget thus far what manner of spirit be- 
came them as disciples of Christ. Certain it is, however, that this 
charge against the Christians could never be substantiated. The sen- 
sitive author of “ God’s Judgments on the Persecutors,” maintains that 
the fire was kindled by Galerius himself, to give him an opportunity of 
accusing the Christians, —a statement that cannot be received on such 
authority alone. The emperor Constantine ascribes the fire to light- 
ning, and looks upon it as a judgment of God. The truth is, as Huse- 
bius candidly admits, the real cause was never ascertained, — enough 
that the Christians were accused of conspiring against the emperors, 
and multitudes of them thrown into prison, without discrimination of 
those who were or were not liable to suspicion. The most cruel tor- 
tures were resorted to, for the purpose of extorting a confession ; but 
in vain. Many were burned to death, beheaded or drowned. It is 
true, that fourteen days after, a second fire broke out, which, however, 
was extinguished without damage, so that the supposition becomes cer- 
tainly more probable that it was the work of an incendiary. 

Some disturbances which, soon after this event, arose in Armenia 
and Syria, afforded new occasion of political jealousy against the Chris- 
tians. It was intimated that the clergy, as the heads of the party, 
were particularly liable to suspicion ; and under this pretext, the edict 
was issued, which directed that all of the clerical order should be seized 
and thrown in chains. Thus in a short time the prisons were filled 
with persons of this class. It is seen on various occasions, how strong 
was the inclination to fasten upon the Christians charges of a political 
character ; nor were the Christians always careful to avoid every even 
seeming ground for such charges as their enemies were seeking to bring 
against them. A young Christian from Egypt, who had been appre- 
hended at Czesarea in Palestine, being asked of what country he was, 

by the Roman proconsul, replied, “ I am of Jerusalem, which lies tow- 
ards the rising sun, the city of the saints.” ‘The Roman, who perhaps 
was not aware, in his ignorance, that even such a place existed as the 
earthly Jerusalem, which might be known to him only by its Roman 
name, Ailia Capitolina, — and who was still more ignorant of the heav- 
enly Jerusalem, — immediately concluded that the Christians had 
founded somewhere in the Hast a city, which they intended to make 
the central point of a general insurrection. The matter appeared to 


1Lactantins (de mortib.) relates this. familiar with the particulars of these eventa 
It is mentioned by no other author. But than others. Yet it is possible he may have 
Lactantius, who probably resided himself been deceived by some rumor then currenk 
at that time at Nicomedia, would be more in the city. 
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him one of grave importance, and he plied the young man with a great 
many questions under the torture.1_ Procopius, a presbyter of Pales- 
tine, when called upon to sacrifice, declared that he knew of only one 
God, to whom men were bound to bring such offerings as he would 
accept. Being then required to offer his libation to the four sove- 
reigns of the empire, the two Augusti, and the two Ceesars, he replied, 
—doubtless, to show that men are bound to acknowledge but one God 
as their Lord,—with the Homeric verse, The government of many is 
not good ; let there be one ruler, one king.” ? It seems, however, that 
it was construed into a political offence, as if he meant to censure the 
existing Tetrarchy.® 

All the prisons being now filled with Christians of the spiritual order, 
a new edict appeared, commanding that such of the prisoners as were 
willing to sacrifice, should be set free, and the rest, by every means, 
compelled to offer. This was followed at last, in 804, by a fourth and 
still more rigorous edict, which extended the same order to the whole 
body of Christians. In the cities, where the edict was most strictly 
executed, public proclamation was made through the streets, that men, 
women and children, should all repair to the temples. Every individ- 
ual was summoned by name from lists previously made out; at the city 
gates all were subjected to rigid examination, and such as were found 
to be Christians immediately secured. At Alexandria, pagans them- 
selves concealed the persecuted Christians in their houses, and many 
of them chose rather to sacrifice their property and liberty, than to be- 
tray those who had taken refuge with them.® Sentence of death, it is 
true, was not formally pronounced on the refractory ; but we may well 
suppose, that an edict which authorized the employment of every 
means to compel the Christians to sacrifice, would, still more than an 
unconditional decree of death to confessors, expose them to every cru- 
elty which the fanaticism of a governor, or his desire of courting the 
imperial favor, might dispose him to inflict. Each one doubtless felt 
sure of never being called to account for any excesses he might be 
guilty of against the Christians. Already did the persecutors fondly 
imagine that they should triumph over the fall of Christianity. Already 
was added to the other honorary titles of the Augusti, the glory of hav- 
ing extinguished the Christian superstition and restored the worship of 
the gods. ‘‘ Amplificato per orientem et occidentem imperio Romano, 
et nomine Christianorum deleto, qui rempublicam evertebant. Super- 
stitione Christiana ubique deleta et cultu Deorum propagato.” Yet 
at the very time they were thus triumphing, the circumstances were 
already prepared by Providence, which were destined to work an entire 
change in the situation of the Christians. 

One of the four regents, Constantius Chlorus, who presided as Caesar 
over the government of Gaul, Britain and Spain, possessed naturally 
a mild and humane disposition, averse to persecutions. He was more: 


1 Euseb. de martyrib. Palestine, c. 9. 4L.cae. 3. 

2 Ob dyadov rodvKotpavin: ei¢ Koipavog 5 Athanas. Hist. Arianor. ad Monachos 
fora, ei¢ BaorAeic. Tlias II. 204. § 64. 

® Kuseb. de martyrib. Palest. c. 1. 
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over, though not himself a decided Christian, yet evidently a friend to 
Christianity and its professors ;— whether it was, as Eusebius affirms, 
that he really perceived the vanity of paganism, and without being a 
Christian was an upright monotheist, — or whether, asis more probable, 
he was, like Alexander Severus, an eclectic in his religion. Those 
Christians about his person who continued steadfast in their faith, he 
treated with special regard and confidence ; it beg a common remark 
with him, that one who has proved unfaithful to his God, would be still 
less likely to remain faithful to his prince. Yet what Eusebius relates 
about his method of putting their constancy to the proof, wears but 
little appearance of probability. As he could not, while a Czesar, show 
an open disregard to the edict that had been issued by the Augusti, 
he suffered the work of destroying the churches to proceed far enough 
to save appearances. In Gaul, where he usually resided, the Christians 
enjoyed perfect liberty and quiet, while the persecutions raged in other 
provinces.! In Spain, he may not have been able to effect so much ; 
but it is certain, that in no one of his provinces was the persecution of 
the same character as in other districts of the empire. The influence 
of this emperor, so favorable to the Christians, was still more efficient, 
when, in 305, Dioclesian and Herculius abdicated the sovereignty, 
and he was elevated, in conjunction with Galerius, to the dignity of 
Augustus. 

On the other hand, there now entered the line of the Czesars, a man 
who, in blind heathenish superstition and cruelty, perfectly resembled 
the emperor Galerius, who nominated him to that station. This was 
Caius Galerius Valerius Maximinus. It is natural to suppose, that in 
the provinces committed to his care, — Syria, with the adjacent parts of 
the Roman empire, and Egypt, — the persecutions would be renewed 
with increased violence. At times, it is true, men grew weary of their 
own rage, when they saw that their efforts were to no purpose. The 
imperial edict flagged in its execution, the persecution slept, and the 
Christians enjoyed a temporary respite ; but when their enemies per- 
ceived that they recovered breath, maddened to think they had not 
succeeded in extinguishing Christianity and restoring Paganism to its 
ancient splendor, their fury broke out afresh, and a new storm, more 
violent than ever, arose. ‘Thus, at length, in the year 308, and about 
the sixth year of the persecution, after much effusion of blood in the 
states of Maximinus, from the time of his accession, a season of tran- 
quillity had commenced. ‘The Christians who had been condemned to 
labor in the mines, were treated with greater lenity and forbearance. 
But, all at once, the Christians of these provinces were startled out of 
their transient repose by a furious storm. A new and more rigorous 
~ command was addressed by the emperor to all the officers of his gov- 
ernment, from the highest to the lowest, both in the civil and in the 
military service, directing that the fallen temples of the gods should 
be restored, that all free men and women, all slaves, and even little 

1 So say the work De mortib. perscutor. very account, they demanded Gallic bishops 


c. 16, and a letter of the Donatists to the for their judges. Optat. Miley. de schis- 
Emperor Constantine, in which, on this mate, Donatistar. 1. 1..¢..22. 
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children, should sacrifice, and partake of what was offered at heathen 
altars. All provisions in the market were to be sprinkled with the 
water or the wine which had been used in the sacrifices, that the Chris- 
tians might thus be forced into contact with idolatrous offerings. To 
such length did fanaticism and despotic power proceed! New tortures 
and a fresh effusion of blood ensued. 

Again there was a respite, which lasted till the beginning of the 
year 310. Christians confined to the mines in Palestine were allowed 
to meet together for worship, but the governor of the province, observ- 
ing this in one of his visitations, reported it to the emperor. The 
prisoners were now kept apart and put to severe labor. Thirty-nine 
confessors, who after much suffering were enjoying a season of rest, 
were beheaded at once. It was the last blood that flowed in this. 
persecution, tranquillity having for some time been already restored to 
the Christians in the West. ; 

The instigator of the persecution himself, the emperor Galerius, 
softened by a severe and painful disease, the consequence of his ex- 
cesses, had perhaps been led to think that the God of the Christians 
might, after all, be a powerful being, whose anger punished him, and 
whose favor he must endeavor to conciliate. At any rate, he could 
hardly fail to be struck with the fact, that all his bloody and violent 
proceedings had inflicted no material harm on Christianity. So, in the 
year 811, the remarkable edict appeared which put an end to the last 
sanguinary conflict of the Christian Church in the Roman empire. 

It declared, that it had been the intention of the emperors to reclaim 
the Christians to the religion of their fathers, in departing from which, 
they had invented laws according to their own fancy, and given birth 
to a multitude of sects,—a reproach frequently thrown against the 
Christians of this age.1_ But as the majority of the Christians, in spite 
of every measure to the contrary, persevered in their opinions, and it 
had now become evident, that they could not worship their own Deity, 
and at the same time pay due homage to the gods, the emperors had 
resolved to extend to them their wonted clemency. They might once 
more be Christians, and would be allowed to hold their assemblies, 
provided only they did nothing contrary to the good order of the Roman 
state, (ita ut ne quid contra disciplinam agant;)? “let them now, there- 
fore, after experiencing this proof of our indulgence, pray to their God 
for our prosperity, for the well-being of the state, and for their own; 
that the state may still continue to be, in all respects, well maintained, 
and they themselves may be enabled to live quietly in their own homes.” 
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1“ Behold, since you have left the unity 
of ancient tradition, the authority of the 
fathers, you have been led entirely by your 
own caprice, and have fallen from one in- 
novation into another; hence the multitude 
of your sects.” The Latin words of the 
decree, — Siquidem quadam ratione tanta 
eosdem Christianos voluntas (such caprice 
tJeAodpnoxeia,) invasisset et tanta stultitia 


occupasset, ut non illa veterum instituta 
sequerentur, que forsitan primi parentes 
eorundem constituerant; sed pro arbitrio 
suo atque ut hisdem erat libitum, ita sibi- 
met leges facerent, quas observarent et per 
diversa vanos populos congregarent. 

? The emperor had probably explained 
himself more distinctly on this point, in a 
rescript which has not come down to us. 
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Attacks on Christianity. Defence of Christianity against these 
writings. 


While the ancient world, in order to maintain itself on its own reli- 
gious foundation, was endeavoring to suppress Christianity by force, 
the culture of the age enlisted itself in the same cause and entered 
the contest with its writings. Intellectual weapons were combined with 
outward violence in attacking the new principle which had begun to 
reveal its power in human life. In these written assaults of Chris- 
tianity, the relation of the religious and moral principles of the then 
existing world, and of its different intellectual tendencies —as set forth 
by us in the introduction — to this new principle which was now enter- 
ing into the life of humanity, may be easily recognized. If He whose 
external appearance was the perfectly unsullied mirror of his divine 
life, still did not fail to distinguish, i the hostile judgments passed 
upon his own person, the sins against the Son of Man from those 
against the Holy Ghost, much more should we feel it mcumbent on us 
to institute a like distinction between the judgments of misapprehension 
and of calumny passed upon Christianity, where its divine life exhibited 
itself under circumstances and forms exposing it to such various debas- 
ing mixtures. In the ferment which Christianity produced on its first 
appearance, many impure elements necessarily became mixed with it, 
which were destined to be expelled during the purifying process of its 
development. The crisis brought on by Christianity, which was to 
introduce a genuine healthfulness of the spiritual life, must needs call 
forth also some considerable degree of morbid action, as a necessary 
means of arriving at that ultimate healthy condition. Much that 
savored of a jealous and narrowly exclusive spirit, would naturally be 
engendered by that opposition to the world, in which the new faith must 
first display itself before it could furnish the world with the principle 
of its own renovation. Now in order to judge rightly of these impure 
admixtures in their relation to the essence of Christianity, and to discern 
the higher element lying at the ground of them, it was necessary that 
Christianity itself should be studied and understood in its essential 
character. Whoever contemplated these phenomena from some out- 
ward position, and by the very peculiarity of this point of view found 
himself opposed to Christianity, would easily confound these accidents 
attending the process of its development, with the essential thing itself, 
and from his knowledge of the former, imagine that he comprehended 
the latter. This remark we shall have to apply to everything which 
wears the form of opposition to Christianity in these centuries. 

Thus Lucian, — of whose peculiar bent on religious matters we have 

spoken before, — fixing on certain accidental marks by which his atten- 
tion had been caught, could place Christianity in the same class with 
the various appearances of fanaticism and boastful jugglery which he 
made the butt of his ridicule. When he heard of men who were said 
to possess the power of curing demoniacs, and of healing other diseases, 
he placed them down on the same list with the common vagabond exor- 
cists and magicians. He has most to say about the Christians, in a 
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work where, in his own peculiar style, he has described the life and 
self-procured death of the Cynic philosopher, Peregrinus Proteus. ‘This 
personage, according to Lucian’s account, was one of those notorious 
hypocrites, who understood the art of .concealing their vanity and 
wickedness under the Cynic guise, and of enchaining the multitude by 
various other fraudulent tricks. Yet it may be a question, how far this 
picture, drawn by satire, answers to the truth, or whether it contains 
any at all,— especially as we have a description of this individual by 
another contemporary,! which would lead us to form an altogether 
different view of his character; unless we choose to assume that this 
other contemporary suffered himself to be imposed upon by a hypo- 
critical show of moral earnestness and zeal. This Peregrinus then, as 
we are told, joined himself for a while with the Christians, and being 
imprisoned for confessing Christianity, acquired among them the highest 
consideration. All which account may be a pure invention of Lucian 
for the purpose of connecting his hero with the Christians, that he 
might have a good opportunity for satirizing the latter. 

The importance which was given, from the Christian point of view, 
to the individual, personal existence, as destined, in its entireness, for 
endless duration; the lively confidence of faith in an eternal life and 
resurrection ; the opposition to the whole previously existing world into 
which Christianity caused its followers to enter; the hearty brotherly 
love which bound them to each other ;—all these Lucian acknowledges 
as effects which had proceeded from the man who was crucified in 
Palestine. But without troubling himself to seek for profounder rea- 
sons to account for effects so great, and, as he himself admits, so 
abiding, he throws them into the same class with all the other kinds of 
fanaticism which he ridicules. “They still worship,” says he of the 
Christians, “that great man who was crucified in Palestine, because it 
was he by whom the initiation into these new mysteries was introduced 
into human life. These poor creatures have persuaded themselves that 
they are all immortal, and shall live for ever. For this reason they 
despise death itself, and many even court it. But again, their first law- 
giver? has persuaded them to believe that, as soon as they have broken 
loose from the prevailing customs’ and denied the gods of Greece, 


1 Aulus Gellius, (in his Noctes Attice, 
1. XII. c. 11,) tells us that while residing at 
Athens, he visited this Peregrinus, who 
lived in a hut without the city. He calls 
him virum gravem et constantem. He cites 
from his mouth the maxim: wickedness 
ought to be shunned, not from fear of pun- 
ishment or disgrace, but only from love of 
goodness; virum sapientem non peccatu- 
rum, etiamsi peccasse eum dii atque homi- 
nes ignoraturi forent. If the purely moral 
effort which these words express, was real- 
ly his own, it is not difficult to see how he 
might thus be induced to attach himself to 
Christianity ; while at the same time, he 
soon fell away from it, because he could not 
bring himself to believe the facts which it 
announced. Yet we do not hold this to be 


probable, for the following reason, if there 
were no other, viz. we believe, that if any 
thing of this kind had happened, some trace 
or other of such an occurrence would have 
been preserved in the religious traditions of 
this period. 

? We find no good reason for supposing 
that Paul is intended by this expression ; 
but we must conceive of the same person, 
whom he characterizes as the dveckoAorto- 
févog cogioryc, and of whose laws he is 
speaking, — the sole founder of Christiani- 
ty. We recognize, also, the allusion to 
what Christ himself had said respecting 
brotherly love. In this particular descrip- 
tion by Taian, we do not remark a single 
element which could be considered as be- 
longing peculiarly to the Apostle Paul. 
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reverencing instead of these their crucified teacher, and living after 
his laws, they stand to each other in the relation of brethren. Thus 
they are led to despise everything alike, to consider everything else 
as profane, adopting these notions without any sufficient grounds of 
evidence.” + Under the example of Peregrinus, he gives a lively des- 
cription of the sympathy displayed by the Christians for those confessors 
who were languishing in prison. ‘ When he was incarcerated,’’ says 
Lucian, “the Christians, who regarded it as a great calamity, spared 
no expense and no sacrifice to procure his liberation. Finding this to 
be impossible, they were exceeding careful, that he should in all 
respects be well provided for. And from the early dawn, old women, 
widows and orphans might be seen waiting at the doors of his prison ; 
the more respectable among these, having bribed the keepers, slept near 
him in the dungeon. Then various dishes were brought in; and 
religious discourses were delivered in his presence.? Even from cities 
in Asia Minor deputies from the Christian communities were sent to 
assist in protecting and consoling him. They show incredible despatch 
in a public concern of this sort. In a brief space they give away all.” 

Again, Lucian accuses the Christians as an ignorant, uncultivated 
set, of excessive credulity ; whence it happened that their charitable 
disposition was in many ways imposed upon. ‘If a magician, an 
impostor, who is apt at his trade, comes among them, having to deal 
with an ignorant class of people, he can shortly make himself rich.” 
He describes the Christians as men ‘“ who thought it the greatest sin 
to take a morsel of food which, in their opinion, was forbidden, and 
who would rather do anything than this.” Peregrinus was excluded 
from their community, ‘‘ because he had offended even against their 
laws, for he had been seen to eat something or other which is forbidden 
among them.” It is possible that Lucian had in mind here the example - 
of Jewish Christian communities; or, perhaps, the very punctilious and 
superstitious observance of the regulations adopted by the apostolic 
council at Jerusalem, (Acts xv.) which prevailed after the suppression 
of the more liberal spirit of St. Paul, may have given occasion to such 
a judgment. At all events, we cannot fail to see how, in this case, 
the contracted views of believers led to a misapprehension as to the 
essential character of their religion. 

The stoic Arrian, who lived at a somewhat earlier period than 
Lucian, judged of the Christians —as the emperor Marcus Aurelius 
had done before — strictly according to the relation of the stoic philoso- 
phy to Christianity. In his work, which aims to elucidate the principles 
of his master Epictetus, he starts the question, ‘“ Whether by msight 
of reason into the laws which govern the system of the universe it 
might not be possible to, acquire the same intrepidity in view of death, 
‘which the Galilzeans attained to by mad fanaticism and custom.” 


1*Avev Tivd¢ akplBoi¢ TioTeEws. referring to extracts read from the sacred 

2 Ecclesiastics visited him, and gave re- Scriptures. By the “ey réet,” who re- 
ligious discourses in the cell, where he was mained with him during the night, may 
confined;— unless the words “Adyou lepot doubtless be meant also Ecclesiastics. 
wrav éAéyovTo,” are to be understood as 8 Diatrib. 1. IV. ¢. 7. 
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It may éasily be understood, from what we have said respecting the 
relation of the Mew Platonism to the religious’stage of development in 
the ancient world, and to Christianity, that while on one hand it might 
serve as a transition-pomt to the Christian faith, and a source from 
whence to borrow the ‘scientific form to be used in the explanation and 
defence of Christian truth; so on the other, it would be the school 
from which the most numerous as well as the most formidable antago- 
nists of the same religion would proceed. Perhaps the first man who 
felt sufficiently interested in the subject to attack Christianity in an 
express work, was from this school ; viz. Celsus, who under the govern- 
ment of Marcus Aurelius, when it was attempted to extirpate Chris- 
uanity by the sword, attacked it at the same time with the weapons of 
his witty and acute intellect. He wrote against the Christians a work 
in two books, entitled ‘‘ The true doctrine.” ! 

Origen himself, however, started the conjecture, that this Celsus 
was no other than the person otherwise known as Celsus the Epicurean, 
Lucian’s contemporary and friend. Still it is plain, from the uncer- 
tainty with which he expresses himself, that he was led to this conjec- 
ture, not by any evidence of historical tradition, but only by the identity 
of the name; and that he was thrown into doubt again by the internal 
evidence presented in the work itself. Now since it is by no means 
impossible, that two authors of the same name should write at the same 
period — especially when the name is not an unusual one — the infer- 
ence from the identity of names must be extremely uncertain, unless 


supported by some agreement also in the way of thinking. 
Lucian was induced by the last mentioned Celsus to publish his life 


1 Adyocg dandy, Orig. c. Cels. J. Ic. 4. 
Several learned writers have supposed it 
might be inferred from Origen’s language, 
(c. Cels. 1. IV. c. 36,) that besides the work 
just mentioned, which, as to its essential 
contents may be restored from the fragments 
preserved in Origen’s reply, Celsus wrote 
andther work, in two books, against Chris- 
tianity. But we cannot think that the in- 
terpretation of the passage which lies at 
the basis of their theory, is the correct one. 
The passage is this: ‘O ’Excxoiperoc KéA- 
Goe, elye ovTO¢ éott, Kal KaTa Xprotiavdv 
dina dbo BiBAca ovvrdsac. I cannot un- 
derstand @AAa, in this connection, as refer- 
ring to other works against Christianity, 
besides the one of which alone Origen uni- 
formly speaks, and which it is his business 
to refute; but I understand by it other 
works than those known to belong to Cel- 
sus, in which he betrays his Epicureanism 
without any attempt at concealment. “ The 
Epicurean Celsus, if indeed,—so I con- 
sider myself warranted by the Greek usus 
loquendi of this period to understand the 
word etye, while at the same time I ac- 
knowledge the original difference between 
eiye and elmep, —if indeed he is the same 
ith the one who wrote two other books 
sgainst the Christians.” By the other 


books, in this case, none can be meant but 
that one work which Origen undertook to 
refute. Precisely this was the point in ques- 
tion, whether the Epicurean could be the 
author of that work. Whether the same in- 
dividual had composed two other works be- 
sides, against Christianity, was a question 
that did not belong here. Had it been 
Origen’s intention to designate two books 
distinct from that work, he would have ex- 
pressed himself somewhat as follows: ‘O 
kat taita Ta BiBAta Kat dAAa dbo, ete. 
Moreover, the prefixing the words, cata 
XporcavGv, confirms my interpretation. 
And if Celsus had written another addi- 
tional work against the Christians, two 
cases only can be supposed. Nither Origen 
had read this work also, or else he had 
merely been informed that Celsus had writ- 
ten such a work, without having seen it 
himself. In the first case, he would not 
have failed to take some notice, in this con- 
troversy, of what Celsus had said in his 
other work against the Christians. In the 
second case, he would, at least, not have 
omitted to declare distinctly, that the other 
work of Celsus had never come under his 
eye, as he does in fact observe where he is 
speaking of a writing of Celsus, which we 
shall have occasion to mention hereafter 
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of the magician Alexander of Abonoteichus, a work which he dedicated 
to that friend. This fact would correspond with the views expressed 
in the work of Celsus against Christianity. For the antagonist of 
Christianity places it in the same class with all phenomena belonging to 
the art of magic, and compares it with the latter when he attempts to 
account for its origin and diffusion. Hé might naturally wish, also, 
to know more about the great magician who had made so much noise 
in his day, with a view to avail himself of this knowledge in behalf of 
his own scheme of enlightenment, which would throw all religious phe- 
nomena, transcending the ordinary standard, into the same category. 
This Celsus had written a book, as Origen also was aware, against 
pretended enchantments,! and which was intended to counteract the 
fraudulent tricks of those vagrant Goetze. Itis described by Lucian as 
a work well adapted to lead men back to sober thought.? Now it might 
very easily happen, that on these principles, the same zeal against 
fanaticism would induce Celsus to write against those who endeavored 
to deceive the multitude by their pretended art of magic, and agaist 
the Christians who insisted on their own miraculous gifts. Celsus does, 
in fact, compare, in one place, the miracles of Christ with the works of 
magicians who learned their art from the Egyptians, and for a few 
oboli exhibited them in the open market-place, pretending to expel evil 
spirits from men, to drive away diseases by a breath, to call up the 
souls of heroes, to charm into their presence costly viands, to make 
dead things move as if they were alive ; and he asks, ‘Shall we, be- 
cause they do such things, consider them as sons of God — or shall we 
say these are the tricks of wicked and pitiable men?”® Origen was 
doubtless wrong in supposing that in these words Celsus conceded the 
reality of magic ; and that the only way therefore, of reconciling this 
concession with the attack on magic by the same Celsus, if he were the 
same, was to assume that, to subserve a particular end, he here pre- 
tended to believe what he did not actually believe. For Celsus might 
express himself thus, even though he looked upon those magicians as 
no better than jugglers, skilful in deceiving the senses by a certain 
sleight of hand ;* and the same writer, in his work against the magicians, 
may have undertaken to show how such deceptions were brought about. 
Yet it must be admitted, that in another passage of the work against 
the Christians, Celsus expresses himself as though he considered magic 
to be an art possessed of a certain power, though held by him in no great 
account.’ He says he had heard it from Dionysius, an Egyptian musi- 
cian, that magic exercised an influence over uncultivated and profligate 
men, but not over those who had received a philosophical education. 
This view of magic may be easily traced back to a common opinion 
among the Platonists of that period, who supposed that by taking 
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advantage of certain attractive and repulsive powers in nature — certain 
magnetic influences— it would be possible to exercise a great contro] 
over such as were still fettered by the bonds of nature, though not over 
those who had risen to freedom, and lived in the divine element which 
is exalted above all natural forces. With this the assertion first quoted 
from Celsus may be easily reconciled, that magic, as practised in 
Egypt, its proper home,! so influenced men at a subordinate stage 
of culture, that sights, and affections of whatever kind, might be 
produced in them at pleasure. It may be questioned, however, whether 
Lucian’s friend would have conceded as much as this to magic. 

Lucian praises the mild temper and the moderation of his friend. 
But in Celsus’ work against the Christians we see no marks of such 
qualities as these ; but we feel that we have to do with a man of vehe- 
ment passions, a man altogether incapable of allowing the cause which 
he attacks, to be right on any side whatever. At the same time, we 
cannot be certain, that Lucian’s opinion of his friend was according to 
truth. Besides, there are those who find no difficulty in preserving 
their temper until certain topics are introduced, when they flash oul, 
at once into fire and flames. And especially on religious matters, 
nothing is more common than for men of acute minds, who have en- 
trenched themselves in some negative position of the understanding and 
feel jealous of every eccentric appearance in this province, to lose all 
self-possession whenever powerful phenomena of the religious life are 
presented to their notice. The heat with which Celsus attacks Chris- 
tianity betrays his own oppressive sense of the power with which it 
was extending itself on all sides. 

There can be no doubt, that the Celsus who was Lucian’s friend, 
favored for the most part the school of Epicurus. But in the work 
against Christianity, very little is to be found which indicates a ten- 
dency to this way of thinking, and even this little vanishes under a 
more careful examination. On the other hand, the marks of an entirely 
opposite system are everywhere apparent. 

In this book we certainly perceive a mind which would not consent 
to surrender itself to the system of any other individual; we find our- 
selves in contact with a man who, by combining the ideas predominant 
in the general philosophical consciousness of his time, the popular 
ideas —so to speak — of that period, had framed a system of his own, 
of which he felt rather proud, and which, after he had appeared as a 
polemic in his work against the Christians, it was his intention to unfold 
in another performance, under a more positive form. In this second 
work, he meant to show how it would be necessary for those to live, 
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who were willing and able to follow him. Whether this plan was ever 
executed, we are not informed.1 

But in this system, the main ideas are borrowed from Platonism. 
Among these we reckon the idea of the Absolute, the 4», to which the 
contemplative spirit of the philosopher alone could soar ; —the distinc- 
tion between the highest, primal Being or Essence, and his self-mani- 
festation in the Universe,— between the Highest, who reposes in being, 
and the second god, who reveals himself in becoming, — the world, 
as the Son of the Supreme God ; — the idea of the celestial luminaries 
as divine essences, of the higher intelligences animating those heavenly . 
bodies, of the gods appearing visible in the phenomenal world,? as 
opposed to the invisible, hidden deities ; the idea of subordinate deities, 
presiding over the several parts of the world, — the national gods to 
whom the different portions of the world are subject, and to whom men 
are bound to render due homage, by acknowledging this dependence 
grounded on the nature of the earthly life; the idea that the imperish- 
able element in human nature, the spirit alone, derives its origin from 
God; that this element, possessing an affinity to God, exists in the 
human soul ; the hypothesis of a power struggling against the divine 
and formative principle in the world, of the vdy as the source of evil ; 
hence of evil in this world as something necessary. From this ty are 
derived the evil spirits, the powers that struggle against the divine, 
against reason. 
_. These ideas, scattered through his work, betray not the Epicurean 
certainly, but one who had appropriated nearly all he possessed from 
the current ideas of the New Platonic philosophy of religion. Though 
we cannot but suppose that Celsus, in opposing the Christian mode of 
thinking, and for the purpose of banterimg the Christians, said many 
things which he did not seriously mean; ‘yet assuredly we have no 
reason to suppose that the tinge of Platonism which appears every- 
where through the surface, was assumed merely out of pretence. And 
however strong we may be inclined to suppose the tendency to eclecti 
cism was at this particular period of time, still we cannot consider it to 
be natural or probable that Epicurean views would be blended with so 
predominating an element of New Platonism. But whoever this Celsus 
may have been, he is for us an important individual, being, in fact, the 
original representative of a kind of intellect which has presented itself 
over and over again in the various attacks made on Christianity: wit 
and acuteness, without earnest purpose or depth of research ; a worldl 
understanding that glances merely on the surface, and delights in hunt- 
ing up difficulties and contradictions. His objections against Chris- 
tianity serve one important end. They present, in the clearest manner, 
the opposition between the Christian standing ground and that of the 
ancient world; and, in general, the relation which revealed religion 
will ever be found to hold to the ground assumed by natural reason. 


1 Origen, at the conclusion of his work, These words, too, clearly prove, that Origen 
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Thus many of his objections and strictures became testimonies for the 
truth. 
How the divine foolishness of the gospel, the faith whereby the 
highest truth was to be made the common property of all mankind, 
must needs appear to the twilight wisdom, and aristocratic culture of 
the ancient world, may be seen in those remarks of Celsus, where he 
objects to the Christians,! that they refused to give reasons for what 
they believed, but were ever repeating, “‘ Do not examine, only believe ; 
thy faith will make thee blessed. Wisdom is a bad thing in life, fool- 
ishness is to be preferred.”’2 He makes the Christians say, ‘“ Let no 
educated, no wise man approach; but whoever is ignorant, unculti- 
vated, — whoever is like a child, let him come and be comforted.’’? 
This objection was, in part, called forth by the divine paradox of the 
gospel itself ; but in part, there was also a one-sided tendency among 
the Christians themselves to set up faith as something opposed to 
culture and scientific inquiry, ——a course which led to the misappre- 
hension of Christianity itself, and to accusations which had no other 
ground than.this misapprehension. Along with this class of objections 
we find another of the directly opposite character, showing how much 
the religion which was thus accused of demanding and encouraging 
implicit faith, claimed and excited intellectual inquiry, called into 
requisition the powers of thought. We refer to the objection drawn 
from the multitude of conflicting sects among the Christians. ‘In 
the outset,” says he,° “‘ when the Christians were few in: number, they 
may, perhaps, have agreed among themselves. But as their numbers 
increased, they separated into parties, mutually attacking and refuting 
each other, and retainmg nothing in common but their name, if indeed 
they did that.” ® He accuses them of calumniating each other, and of 
refusing to yield up a single point for the sake of unanimity.7 — 

In objecting to Christianity the many oppositions of human opinion 
which it called forth, Celsus testifies against himself. How could a reli- 
gion of bare faith, a religion that called the unenlightened and repelled 
the wise of this world, give birth to such a multitude of heresies? If 
he had not been so superficial an observer, he could not have failed to 
be struck with this contradiction; and in endeavoring to resolve it, must 
have had his attention directed to that peculiarity, by which Christian- 
ity is so clearly distinguished from all preceding phenomena in the 
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intellectual world. Celsus was of the opinion, that these oppositions 
of knowledge, so hotly conflicting with each other, would bring about 
the dissolution of Christianity. But history has decided against him ; 
it has shown how the indwelling power of unity in Christianity could 
overcome these oppositions, and make them subservient to its own ends. 
Celsus then, as we see, was aware of the fact, that many different 
sects existed among the Christians. But he did not give himself the 
pains, which a lover of justice and of truth would have done, to distin- 
guish what was grounded in the original Christian doctrine, and what 
had been added by these sects; what was acknowledged as true doc- 
trine by the great body of Christians, and what was adopted only by © 
this or that particular party. He was somewhat deeply read in the 
religious records of the Christians, and had heard a great deal repeated 
which was derived from them. But the spirit in which he had read 
and heard all this, was not one that prepared him to receive, or made 
him capable of understanding it; but one which, keeping him on the 
alert for opportunities of ridicule and misrepresentation, must find these 
opportunities. He threw the religious writings, as he had done the 
religious parties of the Christians, into one class, without examining 
either into the origin of them or into their character. Whatever he 
could lay hold of, belonging to the most opposite parties, — to those 
fanatical spiritualists, the Gnostics, and to those gross anthropomorph- 
ists, the Chiliasts, — which served to present Christianity on different 
sides in the most unfavorable light, was eagerly welcomed by him. 
Sometimes he objects to the Christians that they had nothing in com- 
mon with all other religions, — neither temples, images nor altars; at 
others, — opposing an abstract knowledge of God to the religion that 
had its birth in historical facts, — he calls them a miserable sense- 
bound, sense-loving race,! who would acknowledge nothing but that 
which was palpable to the outward senses. He preaches to them, 
that men should close their senses and turn away from all sensible 
things, so as to have the intuition of God through the eye of the mind. 
On the watch for every weak spot which the Christians might expose, 
and which he could take advantage of in assailing their faith, the pains 
taken by many to work into form the traditions relating to the history 
of Christ did not escape his notice. ‘Many of the faithful,” says he, 
“ who have come, as it were, out of the fit of intoxication to their sober 
senses, alter the evangelical narrative from the shape in which it was 
first recorded, in three, four, manifold ways, that they may have where- 
with to deny objections.” 2 He brings this to prove the position, that 
the more prudent and discreet among the Christians could not help 
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feeling the insuperable difficulties in those accounts, and therefore felt 
themselves called upon to remove these difficulties by their emenda- 
tions. But even this is still a witness in favor of the inward power with 
which these facts had found their way into the religious consciousness ; 
since notwithstanding the stones of stumbling that offered themselves 
to the common understanding, still, when these accounts came to be 
spread among the cultivated, they could win conviction on their side. 

Tn like manner Celsus bears witness, against his will, of the distin- 
guishing peculiarity of the gospel, and at the same time of that which 
lay at the very ground of his own want of susceptibility to its power, 
when he imagines he can ridicule Christianity, because it invites sin- 
ners only to participate in the kingdom of God, and excludes such as 
are wholly without sin. ‘‘ They who invite us,” says he,! “to become 
initiated into other religious mysteries, begin by proclaiming ‘ Let him 
approach who is free from all stains, who is conscious of no wickedness, 
who has lived a good and upright life ;’ — and this they proclaim who 
promise purification from sins. But let us hear who it is these Chris- 
tians call: ‘ Whoever is a sinner,’ say they, ‘ whoever is foolish, unlet- 
tered, in a word, whoever is wretched, him will the kingdom of God 
receive.’”’? And then he asks, ‘* But how? Was not Christ sent in 
behalf of those who are sinless ?””? As Celsus was wanting in a just sense 
of the nature of sin, and hence could express surprise that Christ did 
not announce himself as sent particularly in behalf of the sinless, so 
too he was without a presentiment of the soul-transforming power which 
Christianity carries with it, of that mystery of an entire moral renova- 
tion of the nature estranged from God, which Christ sets forth in his 
conversation with Nicodemus. He had no conception of the fact, that 
by the power’ of divine love, a change could be produced, beginning 
from within and working outwards, which no fear of punishment could 
ever effect from without. His words bearing on this subject are well 
deserving of notice.? ‘It is manifest to every one, that it lies within 
no man’s power to produce an entire change in a person to whom 
sin has become a second nature, even by punishment, to say nothing 
of mercy ; for to effect a complete change of nature ts the most diffi- 
cult of things ; but the sinless are the safer companions in life.” 

It is evident, that with the habit of thinking which expresses itself in 
the passages already cited, Celsus would be incapable of understanding 
another point which belongs to the characteristic marks of the Chris- 
tian position as distinguished from that of antiquity, namely, the nature 
of humility. In virtue of his Platonism, he did, indeed, see that the 
rarewvérnc, Which, from the ordinary ethical position. of antiquity, was 
looked upon only as something wrong and evil, might also be a virtue; 
and hence he refers to the passage in Plato’s fourth book of the Laws, 
which has already been cited on page 19. But instead of recogniz 
ing in this something typical and prophetic in relation to Christianity, 
he derives the Christian idea of humility from a misunderstanding of 
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that Platonic sentiment.1 The true nature of humility was a matter 
tod foreign to his own way of thinking and apprehension, to make it 
easy for him to understand the Christian life on this particular side. 
Thus, in those caricatures of humility which came under his observa- 
tion in exceedingly imperfect exhibitions of the Christian life, he was 
unable to discern the truth at bottom; and he seized on such morbid 
offshoots, to represent the essence of Christian humility itself as @ mor- 
bid thing ; —as if, according to the doctrine of the Christians, the hum- 
ble man was a creature “for ever on his knees, or rolling in the dust, 
a man who dressed meanly and sprinkled himself with ashes.’’? 

It may appear ‘strange, that Celsus, who taunts the Christians for 
their selfabasement before God, should accuse them at the same time 
of the directly contrary error, immoderate pride, a foolish selfexaltation 
towards God. But as he had no proper conception of true humility, 
so neither had he any just conception of true loftiness, — both beg 
intimately connected together in the Christian consciousness, according 
to the words of Christ, who makes the humiliation of self the condition 
of man’s exaltation. At the position held by the natural man, these 
appear as incompatible opposites; but they find their resolution in 
Christianity. Hence Celsus must necessarily mistake the Christian 
ground of standing on both sides. Hence he could attack it on both 
these opposite aspects. He ridicules the Christians for presuming to 
ascribe to themselves, to man, compared with the rest of creation, such 
worth and dignity in the sight of God, as they did, when they taught 
that God had created all thmgs on man’s account, and when they rep- 
resented man as the end of the creation and of the government of the 
world. The importance which Christianity attached to personal exist- 
ence, struck him as singular and strange. It appeared to him, in 
accordance with the prevailing view of the ancient world, that the unt- 
versal whole was the only end worthy of the divine mind ; and that man 
was of account only as an integrant part of this whole, subjected to 
those unchangeable laws of its evolution which operate with iron neces- 
sity. “It is not for man,” says he, “ that every thing has been given ; 
but every thing grows and decays for the sustentation of the whole.” ® 
How little capable he was of understanding, indeed, the great idea, 
that all things have been created for man, is evident from the form 
of some of his objections. “ Although it might be said that trees, 
plants, herbs grow for the sake of man, yet might it not be said with 
the same propriety that they grow also for the wildest animals?”’* And 
comparing these latter with man, he observes,5— “ We with great labor 
and care are scarcely able to support ourselves; but for the brutes 
every thing grows spontaneously, without any sowing and ploughing of 
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theirs.” In his passionate opposition to what Christianity teaches 
respecting the worth of human nature, he goes so far as to exalt fhe 
brutes at man’s expense! “If you say, God has given you the power 
to capture the brutes and make them subservient to your ends, we will 
say, that before cities, arts, trades and weapons had existence, men 
were torn by wild beasts, not they taken by men.”’ Instead of mark- 
ing how in the brutes nature is striving upward to man, he adduces the 
bees and the ants as examples to show, that even the order of civil soci- 
ety is no prerogative of man.* What the Christians taught concerning 
a particular providence, and concerning God’s care for the well-being 
of individuals, appeared, therefore, to him as vain arrogance, as an alto- 
gether anthropomorphite notion. “It is not for man,” he asserts,? “ any 
more than for lions or eagles, that every thing in the world has been 
created ; but it is in order that the world, as the work of God, might 
present a complete and perfect whole. God provides only for the whole ; 
and this his providence never deserts. And this world never becomes 
any worse. God does not return to it after a long interval. He is as 
little angry with man as he is with apes or flies.”? Like a consistent 
Platonist, Celsus rejects every thing teleological in the creation and 
government of the world. A redemption, according to his doctrine, is 
wholly out of the question. For in this world, evil is a necessary thing. 
It has no origin, and will have no end. It remains constantly as it is, 
just as the nature of the universe generally remains eternally the same.4 
The %%7 is the source, whence what we term evil ever springs afresh. 
By this Platonic principle, a redemption, triumphing over evil, is ex- 
cluded. Celsus conceives the evolution of the universe as a circle con- 
stantly repeating itself according to precisely the same laws. With 
such notions of God’s relation to the world, and to man in particular, 
with such mistaken views of the worth and significance of personal 
existence, he could bring against the Christian view of God’s govern- 
ment of the world, and of his method of salvation, and especially of the 
work of redemption, the objection so often repeated in after times, 
“that the universe has been provided, once for all, with all the powers 
necessary for its preservation and for developing itself after the same 
laws ; that God has not, like a human architect, so executed his work, 
that at some future period it would need repair. 

Characteristic of the man, is the way in which Celsus treats the 
history of Christ. In part, he follows the stories set in circulation by 
the Jews; in part, other spurious or mistaken traditions, and partly, the 
evangelical narratives, which, because he possessed no single collective 
intuition of Christ’s person, he could not understand in their true 
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significance.!_ Wherever he thinks the evangelical narratives can be 
made to answer his purpose, he considers their authority to be unim- 
peachable ; but when they refuse to lend themselves to his polemical 
interest, he denies their truth.2 The Jew whom he introduces as an 
opponent of Christianity, is made to say, that he had many true things 
to state in relation to Christ’s history, and altogether different from 
those reported by his disciples, but he purposely’ kept them back.? 
Yet Celsus, whose perfect hatred of Christianity led him to collect 
together everything that could be said with the least show of probability 
against it, would not have failed, certainly, to avail himself of such 
accounts, if they were really within his reach. We must consider this, 
therefore, with Origen, as one of those rhetorical tricks of which Celsus 
set the example for later antagonists of Christianity. 

Accordingly, he assails the position that Christ was wholly free from 
sin ;4 yet without producing a single action of Christ to show the contrary. 

Among other stories, he lays hold of the wholly unfounded tradition 
respecting the uncomliness of Christ’s person,> to represent it as incon- 
sistent with the supposition that Christ partook of the divine nature 
“beyond all other men.® 

In respect to the resurrection of Christ, it did not occur to him to 
. deny the reality of his death; but he denied the truth of the accounts 
concerning his reappearance after he had risen. Without entering into 
any careful examination of these accounts, he leaves it optional, either 
to suppose them pure inventions, or cases of optical delusion — visions - 
belonging to the same class with the apparition of ghosts.’ The objec- 
tions which Celsus urges against the reality of Christ’s miracles and 
of his resurrection, harmonize perfectly with his ignorance of the true 
significancy of these facts. ‘Why did Christ perform no miracle when 
challenged to do so by the Jews in the temple?”® “If he really 
intended to manifest his divine power, he ought to have shown himself 
to those who condemned him, and generally to all.”® How he is com- 
pelled, from overlooking the connection of the divine with the human 
in history, to testify against himself, appears once more in a very 
remarkable manner, where he says, “ How is it, that a man, who was 
incensed with the Jews, should destroy them all at a stroke and send 
up their city in flames! —so utterly nothing were they before him ; — 
but the Great God, angry and threatening, sends his own son, as they 
say, and he must suffer all this.” 1 

Thus, to the man who was incapable of understanding the true import 


of Christ’s appearance, the course 
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27h. c, c. 84. 

3. c. c, 13. 

4Myoe dveriAnnrov yeyovévat tov ’In- 
sotv. Ju.c.c. 41 and 42. 

5 Which tradition had grown out of the 
idea, — pushed to the extreme, — of Christ’s 


of history generally, the signs of 


appearance in the form of a servant, and 

the literal interpretation of Isaiah 53. : 
6 Aunyavor, dry Selov TL TAEoV TOY Gh. 

Awv mpochy pndév GAdov dragéperv: TOvTEe 

68 obdey GAAoV dvépeper, GAN Ge pact [Ml 

Kpdv Kat dvoedic Kat ayevvic hy. L.1V 

c. 75. 

7L, II. c. 55; 1. VII. ¢. 35. 

8 LL. I. ¢. 67. 

9L. II. c. 63 and 67. 

107, IV. c. 73. 
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the times, must also be unintelligible. He could not perceive that 
men whose anger had been excited against the Jewish people, served 
as instruments of the divine justice to inflict the penalty which that 
people had brought upon themselves by the accumulated measure of 
their guilt. : 

From the same school of Platonism proceeded, in the latter half of 
the third century, another opponent of Christianity, — one in whom we 
recognize a man of noble spirit united with profound intellectual attain- 
ments, altogether the reverse of Celsus. Porphyry, a Phoenician by 
birth, was a man of the Hast, in whom the Oriental basis of character 
had been completely fused with the elements of Grecian culture. The 
account which comes from the church historian Socrates,! that he had 
originally been a Christian, and only became embittered against Chris- 
tianity on account of the ill treatment he had suffered from some of 
his fellow-believers, resembles, too much to deserve any credit, one of 
the common stories by which men endeavored to account, from outward 
causes, for an opposition grounded in the inward bent of the mind itself. 
In all that belongs to Porphyry, no trace can be discovered of his hay- 
ing once been a Christian; for, assuredly, those ideas of his which are, 
or rather which seem to be, related to Christianity, cannot rightly be 
considered as any evidence of this sort. In part, those ideas sprung . 
naturally out of that part of Platonism which may claim some relation- 
ship with Christian doctrines, and which was more distinctly brought 
out by the effort to refine paganism and hold it up in opposition to 
Christianity ; and in part, they showed the power exerted by Christianity 
even over those minds that were opposed to it; as, for instance, when 
Porphyry describes the triad of Christian principles, Faith, Love, and 
Hope, — though not apprehended according to the profound meaning 
of St. Paul,—as the foundation of genuine piety.? If Porphyry had 
not been a disciple of Plotinus, it is possible that by the fusion of 
Oriental Theosophy with Christianity he might have become a Gnostic. 
That speculative direction, opposed to the Oriental Gnosticism, which 
he received from Plotinus, the union of a Theosophy based on Plato 
nism with the spiritualized polytheistic system, rendered him a violent 
enemy of Christianity, which could not be forced to accommodate itself 
to his eclectic theory. 

Porphyry, in the letter to his wife, calls it the noblest fruit of piety 
to worship God after the manner of one’s country.? Christianity, then, 
would be hateful to him, if on no other grounds, because it was a religion 
that conflicted with the national worship. As it was his wish that such 
a worship should be maintained as could not otherwise be reduced to 
harmony with the fundamental ideas of his philosophical religion than 
by artificial interpretations, unintelligible to the multitude, he was 
necessarily betrayed into many self-contradictions. He was, as we 
have seen, a zealous advocate of image-worship; and in encouraging 


1Z. Il. ¢. 238. Vo rept Seod: riotic, GAnVera, Epwe, EAric. 

2Tn his letter to his wife, Marcella, which 8 Ep. ad Marcellam, ed. Mai. ik Sire 
was published by Mai, in Milan, 1816, (c. perhaps the reading should be: Tyg» 7d 
24:) Téscapa orowyeia padtotra Kexpatov- Veiov Kata Ta TaTPLA. 
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this, he countenanced at the same time the old superstitions, since the 
people associated with these images their ancient notions. And yet 
he writes to his wife: “ That man is not so much of an Atheist who 
neglects to worship the images of the gods, as he who transfers to God 
the opinions of the multitude.” 

He wrote a work against Christianity, in which he endeavored to de- 
tect contradictions in the sacred scriptures, — contradictions between the 
Apostles, — especially between the Apostles Peter and Paul.! Doubt 
less he may have adroitly availed himself, in this work, of the weak 
spots presented, not by the matter itself which he was attacking, but 
by the manner in which men had set forth and defended it; as, for 
example, when he was led by those harmonists who regarded the New 
Testament only as a rigid unity, to point out the discrepancies existing 
in the same, — of which, as we may suppose, he would be sure to make 
a false use; when, as Celsus had done before him,? he seized upon the 
artificial, allegorical interpretations, resorted to for the purpose of so 
explaining the Old Testament as to show that every part of it was 
equally divine and that every Christian doctrine might be found in it, 
and turned them into an argument to prove that the Old Testament 
admitted of no worthy sense to the natural and simple apprehension. 
Not without good reason could he say of such explanations, that men 
had contrived to dazzle and bewilder the judgment by pompous show.? 
Yet what he could assert with so much justice against this artificial 
interpretation of the Old Testament, fell back with no less weight 
against himself and the school to which he belonged, who took the same 
unwarrantable liberties in interpreting the Greek religion and its fables. 

There is another work of Porphyry’s, respecting which our informa- 
tion is more accurate, where too he has spoken against Christianity, and 
may have mtended, indirectly at least, to present some check to its 
progress, —a system of Theology such as could be drawn up from the 
ancient, pretended responses of the Oracles. He aimed in this way, 
as we have already observed in the Introduction, to supply the craving 
now awakened for religious instruction on the basis of some divine 
authority that could be relied on,—an interest by which many were led 
along to Christianity. Now, among the responses of the Oracles, some 
are to be found which relate to Christ and Christianity, — an evidence 
of the power of the Christian religion, which had so early infused its 
influence into the spiritual atmosphere, and already pressed itself upon 
the heathens from all that surrounded them. Hence many were at a 


loss to know how they should act 


1 Where he has recourse to the fallacious 
argument grounded on the well-known in- 
cident at Antioch, Gal. 2. 

2 See c. Cels. 1. I. c. 17; 1. IV. c. 48. 

3 The words of Porphyry, which very 
aptly characterize this sort of self-delusion 
in the interpretation of the records of re- 
ligion, are as follows: Avda rod rigov 7d 
Kpitixov The puxne KaTayonTevoavrec. Ku- 
seb. hist. eccles, 1. VI. ¢. 19. 

4 Tlept rig éx Aoyiwy praocogiac, of which, 


with regard to it, and sought for 


in many respects very interesting work, 
considerable fragments have been preserv- 
ed in the twelve sermonib. curat. affect. of 
Theodoretus, in Augustine’s work de Civi- 
tate Dei, after a Latin version, in which 
Augustine had read it; and especially in 
that great literary store-house, the Preepa- 
rat. Evang. and Demonstrat. Evangel. of 
Eusebius. Maii has published a new frag- 
ment in connection with the letter to Mar. 
cella. 
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advice from the Oracles or from the priests who spoke in their name. 
The responses given in answer to these applications differed in tone and 
import, according to the different modes of thinking of the priests who 
gave them. It was a:case of frequent occurrence, in the first centuries, 
that the women became zealous Christians, while their husbands remained 
wholly devoted to Paganism. In a case of this sort, a man inquired 
of Apollo what god he should propitiate in order to bring back his wife 
from Christianity! The pretended Apollo, who knew doubtless the _ 
force of conviction among the Christians, gave for a response, “ that he 
might sooner write on the flowing stream, or fly on the empty air, than 
change the mind of his wife after she had once become impure and 
godless. Leave her, then, to lament her deceased God.”* Apollo 
appears, next, justifying the judges who had condemned Jesus to death 
as a revolter against Judaism: “ for the Jews acknowledged God, at 
least more than the Christians,’ (the common judgment of the pagans. 
See the preceding history.) 

Many of the pagans were led to suppose from what they had heard 
concerning Christ, that he might be worshipped as a god along with the 
other gods, and they consulted the Oracle on this point. It is notice 
able that the priests, who composed the response in this case, were 
cautious against saying anything disrespectful of Christ himself. The 
answer was, ‘‘ He who is wise, knows that the soul rises immortal from 
the body; but the soul of that man is preéminent in piety.””® When 
they inquired further, why Christ had suffered death, it was responded, 
‘To be subjected to the weaker sufferings is always the lot of the body, 
but the soul of the pious rises to the fields of heaven.” 4 Here Por- 
phyry himself takes occasion to explain that Christ, therefore, must not 


1 Maii infers from this place, altogether 
without reason, that Porphyry’s Marcella 
was a Christian. Porphyry undoubtedly 
cites here the question of another, as he does 
frequently in this work. The letter to 
Marcella contains no evidence whatever 
that she was a Christian, but rather proves 
the contrary. 

2 Augustin. de civitate Dei, 1. XIX. c. 23. 
The strength of religious conviction among 
Jews and Christians became proverbial, as 
we see from the words of the celebrated 
physician Galen, where he is speaking of 
the great difficulty of bringing about any 
change in the opinions of those who are de- 
voted to particular schools of medicine or 
philosophy, and makes use of the following 
comparison: Odrrov av tic Tode dnd Mui- 
cov Kal Xprorod peradiddsecev, } k, T. A. 
De different. pulsuum, |. III. c. 8, ed. Char- 
ter, T. VIIL f. 68. 
3°Ore wév GSavarn poy peta oGpa mpoPal- 

vel, 

ylryvaoker odin retyunuevoc, dAAG ye 

porn 

avépoc eboeBin mpodepeotatn toriv éxet- 

vou. 
Euseb. Demonstrat. evang. 1. IIT. p. 134, 


4 Saya ev ddpavéow Baoctvore alet mpo- 
BéBAnrat- 

puyn 8 eboeBéwv eic odpaviov médov iCet. 
It may be, that Porphyry was occasionally 
deceived by spurious oracles, that had been 
interpolated either by Alexandrian Jews, or 
other and older pagan Platonicians. It is 
quite possible also, that oracles of this de- 
scription had been interpolated by some oth- 
er more rightly thinking pagan, under the 
name of the god or the goddess; — though 
it may be very well conceived, and indeed 
is more natural to suppose, that these ora- 
cles were actually given on the occasions 
specified. But assuredly the suspicion is 
altogether unfounded, that they were in- 
vented by some Christian, for Christians 
would certainly have never been able to 
make up their minds to say so little of Christ. 
The example being once given of such pa- 
gan oracles in relation to Christ, Christians 
might then be led, no doubt, to invent oth- 
ers. In the oracular response cited by 
Lactantius, (institut. 1. VI. c. 13) the words 
concerning Christ, Svyrd¢ éjv kata ops 
Ka, ogdc Tepatadeow &pyorc, and severy 
others, betray their Christian author 
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be calumniated; they only should be pitied who worship him as God. 
That pious soul, which had ascended to heaven, had by a certain 
fatality become an occasion of error to those souls which were destined 
to have no share in the gifts of the gods and in the knowledge of the 
eternal Zeus.” : 

The list of authors who wrote against Christianity is closed by Heero- 
cles, president of Bithynia, and afterwards prefect of Alexandria. 
The time which this writer chose for making his attack, was the last 
which any man of noble and generous feelings would have been disposed 
to choose, that of the Dioclesian persecution. And it was particularly 
unbecoming in Hierocles to obtrude himself on the Christians in the 
character of a teacher, as he was himself one of the instigators of the 
persecution, and a principal instrument in carrying it into effect. Yet 
he assumed the air of one who was actuated by an impartial love of 
the truth, and who wrote with the kindest feelings towards the Chris- 
tians, entitling his performance, ‘¢ Words to the Christians, from a lover 
of truth.”1 In this work, he repeats over a great deal that had been 
said already by Celsus and Porphyry. He indulges himself in retail- 
ing the most abominable falsehoods about the history of Christ. In 
particular, for the purpose of at once glorifying the old religion and 
attacking the Christian faith, he made use of a comparison of which 
probably he has no claim to be considered the original inventor. To 
give the declining religion of paganism a new impulse in its resistance 
to the overwhelming power of Christianity, it was necessary to direct 
men’s attention to those heroes of the old religion who could be set up, 
it was imagined, in opposition to him on whom alone the faith of the 
Christians reposed. ‘Thus the lives of the ancient sages,— of Py- 
thagoras, for example, as exhibited by the New-Platonic philosopher, 
Jamblichus, — were colored over with a tinge of the miraculous, if not 
purposely for an object of this sort, at least under the influence of such 
a tendency, which reigned supreme in the religious consciousness of the 
pagans. But men did not wish to go back for the pictures of such 
heroes of the faith to hoary antiquity, they wanted to find them nearer 
home. The appearance of men who had occasioned unusual excitement 
in the public mind, of such men, for example, as Apollonius of Tyana, 
were made available against Christianity in two different ways. One 
class, who were in the habit of referring all eccentric phenomena of 
the religious spirit alike to fanaticism or fraud —as Lucian, who places 
Apollonius of Tyana on the same level with Alexander of Abonoteichus, 
— would avail themselves of this comparison to account also for the 
appearance and effects of Christianity. Others, again, would oppose . 
Apollonius, as a prophet and worker of miracles among the Greeks, to 
the founder of the new religion. This was the course adopted by 
Hierocles. He wanted to deprive the miracles of Christ of their force 
of evidence, by the miracles of this Apollonius. He considered every 
fable which the rhetorical Philostratus, ages after the alleged events, 
had drawn from unauthentic sources, or out of his own imagination, to 
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be entirely worthy of credit; as, for example, that Apollonius under. 
stood the language of brutes; while the apostles, uneducated, lying 
men, — jugglers, as Hierocles abusively called them without attempting 
to prove it, —are declared to have stated nothing but falsehoods. “ You 
hold Christ to be God,” said he, “ because he is reported to have made 
a few blind men see, and to have performed some other works of the 
like kind; and yet the Greeks hold an Apollonius, who was the author 
of so many miracles, not to be a god, but only a man particularly 
beloved of the gods.’ Such was the peculiar method of argument, 
adopted by Hierocles.1 

In this very life of Apollonius, used by Hierocles, and composed by 
the rhetorician Philostratus the elder, a favorite of Julia Domna the 
wife of Septimius Severus, some have supposed they discovered a side 
aim against Christianity. But there is no single passage of the work 
which furnishes any evidence that such was its design, while opportuni- 
ties were not wanting to introduce in some way or other remarks hostile 
to Christianity, as, for instance, where he speaks of the Jews. On the 
other hand, he mentions the divine vengeance inflicted on Jerusalem, 
of which the Roman arms were only the instrument,? in such a way as 
would be favorable to the Christian interest, and might be supposed, 
indeed, to indicate that he was unconsciously influenced by the prevail- 
ing mode of contemplating that event among the Christians. Yet the 
remarks on the preceding page are not wholly inapplicable to the case 
of Philostratus. Whether it sprang from a conscious design, or from 
an involuntary interest, the effort is apparent to give dignity to his 
hero as a counter-picture to Christ; and in doing this we need not 
suppose he was influenced by any polemic aim against the Christian 
faith, but only by a wish to set forth the splendor of the Greek religion 
in rivalship with Christianity. It may be that the miracles of Christ, 
of which he had informed himself, furnished the occasion for many 
scattered embellishments of his own invention, although no reference 
of this kind is to be found so distinct and palpable as to leave this 
beyond question. 

These attacks on the Christian church were met, from the time of 
the Emperor Hadrian and onwards, by men who stood up for the de- 
fence of Christianity and of the Christians. We reserve it for another 
portion of our history to speak more in detail of these apologists and of 
their writings. Here we shall simply remark that these apologies were 
of two different forms, and had two distinct objects in view. One class 
of them were expositions of Christian doctrine, designed for the use 
of enlightened Pagans generally; the other class had a more official 
character, as the authors advocated the cause of the Christians before 
emperors, or before the proconsuls and presidents of the provinces. 


1 See, respecting him, Lactant. 1. V. c. 2; 8 As Dr. Baur also supposes, in his Essay 
de mortib. persecutor. c. 16. Euseb, ady. on Apollonios of Tyana, (in the Tiibinger 
Hieroc!. Zeitschrift fiir Theologie, Jahrg. 1832, 4tes 


2L. VI. c. 29, he makes Titus say, in Heft, also separately printed,) although I 
reference to the destruction of Jerusalem: cannot allow that all the references to the 
My aito¢g Tatra eipyaotat, $e@ dé dpy7zv — history of Christ which Baur finds in this 
ggvarts értdeduxévae Tac EavTod yetpac. book, are sufficiently proved. 
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As they could not obtain a personal hearing, it was necessary for them 
to speak through their writings. The supposition that the forms of 
address to the emperors, to the senate, and the governors, were mere 
drapery, after the fashion of the declamations practised in the Pagan 
rhetorical schools, is certainly inconsistent with the situation and temper 
of the Christians of this time. It is far more natural to suppose that 
the authors of such writings were seeking to correct the judgment of 
the civil authorities respecting Christianity and its adherents. We 
cannot wonder, however, that these apologies seldom or never produced 
their desired effect on the authorities of the state; for the latter would 
hardly give themselves the time, or find themselves in a suitable mood, 
to examine with calmness what these apologists had to advance. Even 
master-pieces of apologetic art, which these productions, written from the 
fullness of conviction, certainly were not, could, in this case, have effected 
nothing ; for there was no possible way in which they could recommend 
Christianity so as to meet the politico-religious views of Roman states- 
men. In relation to the fundamental position of a Roman, it was of no 
avail, though they bore witness, with the force of inspiration, of those 
truths, the more general recognition of which was certainly owing, n 
the first place, to the revolution in the opinions of mankind brought 
about by Christianity; though they appealed to the universal rights 
belonging to man by his creation; though they assumed as a point which 
every man must concede, that religion is a matter of free conviction 
and feeling, that belief cannot be forced, that God cannot be served 
with the worship of constraint. “It belongs to the human rights and 
natural power of each individual,” says Tertullian, ‘to worship the 
God in whom he believes; it is not the part of religion to force religion ; 
it must be embraced voluntarily, not imposed by constraint, as sacrifices 
are required only from the willing heart. Although, then, you compel 
us to sacrifice, you will still gain nothing for your gods.” * But by the 
principle of the laws of the Roman empire, which here came imme- 
diately into consideration, there was no question respecting the znward 
religion, but only respecting the outward fulfilment of the laws, the 
observance of the ‘Roman ceremonies.” There was nothing here 
that taught any distinction between men and citizens. The apologists 
might appeal to the blameless lives of the Christians, they might chal- 
lenge the magistrates to subject them to the severest judicial examina- 
tions, and punish the guilty, but this could avail nothing. The more 
intelligent had long since ceased to believe those fantastic reports of 
the populace. Like Pliny, they could not accuse the Christians, as a 
body, of any moral delinquency. But yet the Christian life appeared 
to them incompatible with the “Roman manners,” and Christianity a 
feverish fanaticism dangerous to the good order of the Roman state. 
‘Tt was a sound and healthy feeling that induced the apologists of 
Christianity to assume the existence of a prophetic element, not in 


1 Humani juris et naturalis potestatis est suscipi debeat, non vi, cum et hostise ak 
unicuique, quod putaverit, colere, nec alii animo libenti expostulentur. Ad Scapu: 
obest aut prodest alterius religio. Sed nec lam, c. 2. 
religionis est, cogere religionem, que sponte 
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Judaism alone but also in Paganism, and to make appeal to this, as 
the apostle Paul, at Athens, in proclaiming the God of revelation, 
appealed to the presentiment of the unknown God in the immediate 
consciousness of mankind, and to those forms in which this consciousness 
had been expressed by the words of inspired poets. Christianity, in 
truth, is the end to which all development of the religious consciousness 
must tend, and of which, therefore, it cannot do otherwise than offer a 
prophetic testimony. Thus there dwells an element of prophecy not 
barely in revealed religion, unfolding itself beneath the fostering care 
of the divine vintager (John xv.) as it struggles onward from Judaism 
to its complete disclosure in Christianity, but also in religion as it grows 
wild! on the soil of paganism, which by nature must strive unconsciously 
towards the same end. But though the apologists had a well-grounded 
right to search through those stages of culture from which they them- 
selves had passed over to Christianity, in quest of such points of agree- 
ment,—for which purpose they made copious collections from the 
ancient philosophers and poets, — yet they were too closely involved in 
the very process of development to be able rightly to understand the 
earlier culture, as well in that part of it which was opposed to Chris- 
tianity as in that which was in relationship with it and led to it. Very 
easily might it happen that they would be led involuntarily to transfer 
their Christian mode of apprehension to their earlier positions, and 
allow themselves to be deceived by mere appearances of resemblance. 
Add to this, that Alexandrian Jews and pagan Platonists may have 
already introduced many forgeries under the famous names of antiquity, 
which could serve as testimonies in behalf of the religious truths taken 
for granted by Christianity in opposition to pagan Polytheism. And 
at a time when all critical skill, as well as all interest in critical inquiries, 
were alike wanting, it would be easy for men who were seeking, under 
the influence of a purely religious interest, after the testimonies of the 
ancients, for such a use, to allow themselves to be imposed upon b 
spurious and interpolated matter. This happened not seldom with the 
Christian apologists. 

Thus, for instance, there were interpolated writings of this description 
passing under the name of that mythic personage of antiquity, the Gre- 
cian Hermes (Trismegistus) or the Egyptian Thoth; also under the 
names of the Persian Hystaspes, (Gushtasp) and of the Sibyls, so 
celebrated in the Greek and Roman legends, which were used in good 
faith by the apologists. Whatever truth at bottom might be lying in 
those time-old legends of the Sibylline prophecies,? of which the pro- 


1] here make use of an expression, 
coined for this purpose by Schelling, a man 
endowed above all others with the gift of 
finding its right word for the expression of 
the idea,—to mark the notion of nature- 
religion in its relation to the religion of 
revelation. In like manner, Clement of 
Alexandria styles the Hellenic philosophy, 
in its relation to Christianity, the dypéA.azoc. 
Strom. VI. f. 672. 

2 The prophetic element, as a natural 


power in nature-religion, is characteristical- 
ly distinguished from the supernatural pro- 
phetic element of revealed religion. Thus 
we find the character of the former ex- 
pressed in ancient verses, cited under the 
name of the Sibyl, in Plutarch de Pythizs 
oraculis, c. 9: ‘Qe odd droVavoica Aner 
HavTiKnc, GAN airy piv bv tH cedgnvy tepi- 
elo TO KaAodmevov patvouevov yevouevg 
Tpoowrov, TH d& Gépr TH TvEdua ovyKpadéy 
ev ojuate del gopnoerat kat KAnddar, &x 2 
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found Heraclitus, five hundred years before Christ, had said, “ their 
unadorned, earnest words, spoken with inspired mouth, reached through 
a thousand years,”! the consciousness of such a prophetic element in 
Paganism, that which in these predictions was supposed to refer to the 
fates of cities and nations, and more particularly to a last and golden 
age of the world,? gave occasion to divers interpretations taken from 
Jewish and Christian points of view; and as it had been the practice 
from very early times, with both pagans and Jews, to interpolate spu- 
rious verses, accommodated to their respective religious views and 
principles, under the name of Sibylline prophecies,® so Christian fiction, 
from the very first century after Christ, added its own quota to the 
rest. When Celsus reproached the Christians with interpolating many 
scandalous things into the Sibylline writings,‘ Origen in his reply could 
appeal to the fact that the more ancient Sibylline writings were full of 
interpolations. With this use of the so called Sibylline prophecies, all 
Christians, however, were not satisfied. Celsus mentions, among other 
Christian sects, the Sibyllists,> and Origen accounts for it by supposing 
that Celsus might some time or other have heard how this name of 
reproach had been applied to those who quoted the Sibyl as a prophet- 
ess, by other Christians who did not approve of this practice. ‘This, 
however, is not to be so understood as to imply that those opponents 
of the Sibylline prophecies had ascertained, on grounds of criticism, 
the spuriousness of these writings,® and for this reason refused to coun- 
tenance such a fraud for pious purposes; more probably, they revolted 
a priori, at the very supposition that anything of the nature of a pro- 
phetic power existed among the heathen. 

While, by others, the testimonies, genuine and interpolated, derived 
from their own literature, were employed against the Pagans, Tertullian 
chose a different course. Inclined to perceive in all culture, science 
and art, the falsification of original truth, he preferred to appeal to 
the involuntary utterances of the immediate, original voice of God in 
nature. He adduced, as evidence for Christian truth against Poly- 
theism, the spontaneous expressions of an irrepressible, immediate, 
religious consciousness in common life,—the testimony of the soul, 
which he held to be Christian by nature,’— the testimony of the simple, 
uncultivated, ignorant soul, previous to all cultivation. In his apology 
before the pagans he makes appeal to this witness of the soul, “ which, 
though confined in the prison of the body, though led astray by wrong 


Tov oGpuaTtocg petaBardvtoc év TH yH Tac 
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1 DiBvaaAa patvopévw orbpate ayédacra 
kai dkahdoriora kat auipiota pS_eyyouévn 
ylAiwv ériv eixvetrar TH pwvy Ova Tov 
Yeov, Plutarch. de Pythiz oraculis, c. 6. 

2 Ultima Cumei carminis 2tas ; vid. Vir- 
gil, IV. clog. 

8 Varro, in his great archeological work, 
treated, already in his time, of the different 
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constituent parts of the Sibylline books, 
and of the interpolated verses. Sce Dio- 
nysius of Halicarn. Archeol. 1. 1V. c. 62. | 

4, VII. c. 56: “Ore mapeverpaparv ec 
Ta éxelvnce TOAAG Kal BAdoonLa 

5 ¢, Cels. 1. V. ¢. 61. 

6 Testimonium anime naturaliter Chris- 
tiane. Tert. Apologet. c. 17. 

7 De testimonio anime, c.1: Te simyhi- 
cem et rudem et impolitam et idioticam 
compello, qualem habent, qui te solam he- 
bent, illam ipsam de compito, de trivio, de 
textrino totam. 

8 Apologet. ¢. 17. 
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training, though enfeebled by the desires and passions, yet when it 
comes to itself, as out of a fit of intoxication, as out of a sleep, out 
of a disease, and when conscious of its healthful condition, calls God 
by this name alone, because it is the proper name of the true God. 
Great God — good God—and what God gives, — these are common 
expressions with all. It adjures also this God as its judge, in such 
expressions as these: — God is my witness,— to God I commit my cause, 
— God will requite me. Finally, in using these expressions, it looks, 
not to the Capitol, but upward to heaven; for it knows the seat of 
the living God — from Him and from thence it descended.” ? 


1 Que, licet carcere corporis pressa, licet 
institutionibus pravis circumscripta, licet 
libidinibus ac concupiscentiis evigorata, li- 
cet falsis Diis exancillata, cum tamen re- 
sipiscit, ut ex crapula, ut ex somno, ut ex 
aliqua valetudine, et sanitatem suam pati- 
tur, Deum nominat, hoe solo nomine, quia 
proprio Dei veri. Deus magnus, Deus bo- 


nus, et quod Deus dederit, omnium vox 
est. dJudicem quoque contestatur illum, 
Deus videt, et Deo commendo, et Deus mihi 
reddet. Denique, pronuntians hzc, non ad 
Capitolium, sed ad ccelum respicit. Novit 
enim sedem Dei vivi, ab illo et inde de- 
scendit. 
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I. History oF THE: CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH. 


1. Of the Constitution of Church Communities generally. 


Tn considering the history of the formation of the Christian church 
constitution, two different epochs must be carefully distinguished: The 
first epoch of its formation, as it sprang immediately, in the Apostolic 
age, out of the peculiar essence of Christianity, — that essential char- 
acter of Christianity whereby it is wholly distinguished, as well from 
the Old Testament position, as from all previous forms of religious com- 
munity ; and secondly, the epoch in which this original form of fellow: 
ship among Christians became gradually changed under various foreign 
influences, reaching down to the end of this period of the story. We 
speak first, then, of the foundation laid for the constitution of Christian 
communities in the Apostolic age. 


A. The first foundation for the constitution of Christian communi- 
ties in the Apostolic age. 


What Moses expressed as a wish,! that the Spirit of God might rest 
upon all, and all might be prophets, is a prediction of that which was 
to be realized through Christ. By him was instituted a fellowship of 
divine life, which, proceeding from the equal and equally immediate re- 
lation of all to the one God, as the divine source of life to all, removed 
those boundaries within which, at the Old Testament. position, the devel- 
opment of the higher life was still confined; and hence the fellowship 
thus derived, essentially distinguishes itself from the constitution of all 
previously existing religious societies. There could be no longer a 
priestly or prophetic office, constituted to serve as a medium for the 
propagation and development of the kingdom of God, on which office 
the religious consciousness of the community was to be dependent. 
Such a guild of priests as existed in the previous systems of religion, 
empowered to guide other men, who remained, as it were, in a state of 
religious pupilage; having the exclusive care of providing for their 
religious wants, and serving as mediators, by whom all other men must 
first be placed in connection with God and divine things; such a 
priestly caste could find no place within Christianity. In removing out 
of the way that which separated men from God, in communicating tc 


1 Numbers, 11: 29. 
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all the same fellowship with God, Christ also removed the barrier which 
had hitherto divided men from one another. Christ, the Prophet and 
High Priest for entire humanity, was the end of the prophetic office 
and of the priesthood: There was now the same High Priest and Medi- 
ator for all, through whom all, become reconciled and united with God, 
are themselves made a priestly and spiritual race; one heavenly King, 
Guide and Teacher, through whom all are taught of God; one faith, 
one hope, one Spirit which should quicken all; one oracle in the hearts 
of all, the voice of the Spirit proceeding from the Father ;— all were 
to be citizens of one heavenly kingdom, with whose heavenly powers, 
even while strangers in the world, they should be already furnished. 
When the Apostles applied the Old Testament idea of the priesthood 
to Christianity, this was done invariably for the simple purpose of show- 
ing that no such visible, particular priesthood could find place in the 
new community ; that since free access to God and to heaven had been, 
once for all, opened to believers by one High Priest, even Christ, they 
had, by virtue of their union to him, become themselves a spiritual peo- 
ple, consecrated to God; their calling being none other than to dedi — 
cate their entire life to God as a thank-offering for the grace of redemp- 
tion, to publish abroad the power and grace of him who had called 
them out of the kingdom of darkness into his marvellous light, to make 
their life one continual priesthood, one spiritual worship springing from 
-the temper of faith working by love, one continuous testimony for their 
Saviour (compare 1 Pet. ii. 9, Rom. xii. 1, and the spirit and whole 
train of thought running through the epistle to the Hebrews.) So, too, 
the advancement of God’s kingdom in general and in particular, the 
diffusion of Christianity among the heathens and the good of each par- 
ticular community, was now to be, not the duty of one select class of 
Christians alone, but the most immediate concern of each individual. 
Every one, from the position.assigned him by the invisible Head of the 
church, should codperate in promoting this object by the special gifts 
which God had bestowed on him, — gifts grounded in his peculiur na- 
ture, but that nature renewed and ennobled by the Holy Spirit. There 
was no distinction here of spiritual and secular; but all, as Christians, 
should, in their inner life, in temper and disposition, be dead to the un- | 
godlike, to the world, and in so far separate from the world, —men 
animated by the Spirit of God and not by the spirit of the world. The 
individual predominant capabilities of Christians, sanctified, made godly 
by this Spirit and appropriated as organs for its activity, should be 
transformed to charismata, gifts of grace. It was thus, therefore, the 
Apostle Paul began his exposition of spiritual gifts, addressed to the 
Corinthian church, (1 Corinth. xii.) “ Once, when ye were heathens, 
and suffered yourselves to be led blindfold by your priests to dumb 
idols, ye were as dead and dumb as they. Now that through Christ ye 
serve the living God, ye no longer have such guides, drawing you along 
blindfold by leading-strings. Ye have yourselves for a guide the Spirit 
of God, that enlightens you. Ye no longer dumbly follow; He 
speaks out of you; there are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.” 
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The essence of the Christian community rested on this: that no one 
individual should be the chosen, preéminent organ of the Holy Spirit 
for the guidance of the whole; but all were to coéperate,—each at his 
particular position, and with the gifts bestowed on him, one supplying 
what might be wanted by another, — for the advancement of the Chris- 
tian life and of the common end. In this view of it, the New Testa- 
ment idea of the charisma becomes important; the charisma, by which 
is designated the individuality and diversity in the operations of the 
Spirit that quickens all, as contradistinguished from that which in 
all is the same; the peculiar kind and manner or form of the activity 
of that common principle, so far as it is conditioned by the peculiar nat- 
ural characteristics of each individual. Just as the unity of that higher 
Spirit must reveal itself in the manifoldness of the charismata, so must 
all these peculiarities, quickened by the same Spirit, serve as organs, 
mutually helping each other for one common end, the edification of the 
church. We understand edification here, according to the general and 
origmal sense of the term in the writings of St. Paul, as referring to 
the advancement and development, from its common ground, of the 
entire life of the church-community. The edification of the church, 
in this sense, was the common work of all. Even edification by the 
word was rot assigned exclusively to one individual; but every man 
who felt the inward call to it, might give utterance to the word in the 
assembled church. Referring to the same end, there were likewise 
different gifts, grounded in the diversity of peculiar natures, quickened 
by the Holy Spirit; according as, for example, the productive, (proph- 
ecy,) or the receptive, (interpretation, the dvepunveia,) or the critical 
faculty, (proving of spirits ;) according as the capacity for feeling and 
intuition, or that of sober reflective thought predominated ; according 
as the Divine, in its overwhelming force, had the preponderance, and 
the Human, in its independent development, gave place to it; or a har- 
monious codperation of both the Divine and the Human prevailed ; 
according as the momentaneous and sudden seizure of inspiration had 
the ascendency, or what was contained in the Christian consciousness 
became unfolded through a process of thought quickened by the Holy 
Spirit, (where again there were manifold gradations, from an ecstatic 
elevation of mind down to the uniform, discreet and cautious unfold- 
ing of the understanding, speaking with tongues, prophecy, the 
ordinary gift of teaching,) in fine, according as the prevailing ten- 
dency was to the theoretical or to the practical, (the Gnosis or the 
Sophia.) en. 

Since Christianity did not destroy any of the natural distinctions 

ounded in the laws of the original creation, but sanctified and enno- 
bled them; for our Saviour’s words, that he came not to destroy but 
to fulfil, apply also to the natural world; so, although the dividing 
wall between man and woman, in respect to the higher life, was 
removed by Christ, and in him man and woman become one, yet Chris- 
tianity would have the woman remain true to the particular sphere and 
destination assigned her by nature. Women were excluded from taking 
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any public part in the transactions of the church assemblies ; 
they were referred to their appropriate sphere of activity within the 
bosom of the family, or some corresponding place in the administration 
of church affairs. The Apostle Paul, (1 Cor. xiv. 34,) interdicts the 
female part of the church alone from publicly speaking in the assem- 
blies ; which makes it evident again, that no other exception existed to 
the universality of this right among the Christians. But this last men- 
tioned exception continued to be made, after the same manner, in suc- 
ceeding times. Even the enthusiastic Montanists recognized it ; only 
maintaining that the extraordinary operations of the divine Spirit were 
not bound by this rule. In proof of this, they referred to the case of 
the prophecying women, mentioned in 1 Corinth. xi. 5; but incorrectly, 
since the Apostle simply speaks here of a practice that prevailed in the 
Corinthian church, without approving that practice, but with a design 
of correcting it in a later part of the epistle. This will be evident on 
comparing 1 Corinth. xi. 5, with xiv. 34.1 

As the inner fellowship of divine life introduced by Christianity 
strove, however, from the beginning, to exhibit itself in an outward 
fellowship, it must necessarily appropriate to itself some determinate 
form, answering to its own essence, a form in which this union could 
appear and shape itself as a spiritual body ; because without such form 
no association, for whatever purpose, can have actual being and sub- 
sistence. ‘To this end, a certain organization was necessary; a cer- 
tain relative superordination and subordination of the different members, 
according to the different positions assigned them im reference to the 
whole ; a certain guidance and direction of the common concerns, 
and therefore separation of organs destined for that particular end. 
And this stands in no manner of contradiction with what we asserted 
respecting the essential character of Christianity and the fellowship 
grounded therein, and respecting the mutual relations of Christians to 
each other. On the contrary, the natural relation of members to one 
another points already to such an organic form in the constitution of 
the community as a necessary thing. For, as there were individualities 
of character predominantly productive, and others of a more receptive 
bent; as there were those preéminently calculated to guide and rule; 
and, as the Christian life shaped itself after the form of these natural 
peculiarities, which it ennobled,—the natural talent being elevated to 
a charisma,— the result was, that some members of the community 
would come to be possessed of the gift which is designated in the epistles 
of St. Paul as the xépcova xvBepriccwe (governments.) This mutual rela- 
tion of gifts, grounded in the natural talents of individuals, pointed to 
a corresponding position of the several members of the community in 
their relation to one another. The yéprona kvBepvijceac required a, corres- 


1 The Hilary, who wrote commentaries . 


on the epistles of St. Paul, is remarkable 
for the freedom from prejudice with which 
he contemplates Christian antiquity. In 
speaking of these matters also, he correct- 
ly distinguishes the earlier from the later 


practice of the church. Primum omnes 
docebant et omnes baptizabant, ut cresceret 
plebs et multiplicaretur, omnibus inter initia 
concessum est, et evangelizare et baptizare 
et scripturas explorare. Hilar. in epist 
Ephes. c. LV. y. 12 
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ponding office, the fitness for which had been conferred by that gift, in 
the organization of the church. This was a whole, composed of equal 
members, all the members being but organs of the community, as this 
was the body quickened by the Spirit of Christ. All these members, 
as organs of the whole and of the one Spirit which gave it life, were to 
codperate, each in his appropriate place, for the common end; and 
some of the members acted in this organization of parts as the preémi- 
nently guiding ones. But it could hardly work itself out in a natural 
way from the essence of the Christian life and of Christian fellowship, 
that this guidance should be placed in the hands of only one individual. 
The monarchical form of government was not suited to the Christian 
community of spirit. 

The preponderance of one individual at the head of the whole might 
too easily operate as a check on the free development of the life of 
the church, and the free codperation of the different organs, in whom 
the consciousness of mutual independence must ever be kept alive. 
The individual on whom everything depended, might acquire too great 
an importance for the whole; and so become the centre, round which 
all would gather, so as to obscure the sense of their common relation to 
that only One, who should be the centre for all. The Apostles stood 
to the collective body of Christians in a relation which corresponded 
only to their peculiar position in the development of the church, and 
which, for that very reason, could not be transferred to another office ; 
since they alone were to be the bearers of Christ’s word and spirit for 
all ages; the chosen witnesses of his personal appearance and mumistry, 
of his resurrection to a new and more glorious state of beg; the ne- 
cessary intermediate links by which the whole church was connected 
with Christ. This was a relation of dependence and subordination, 
grounded in the nature of the historical development, which could not 
be repeated. And these apostles themselves, to whom this position in 
the guidance of the church belonged, how far were they from any 
thought of exercising a constraining preponderance in its affairs, to lord 
it over the faith, of which the foundation had once been laid, and which 
was now to develop itself with freedom, and give shape to everythmg 
by its own inherent power alone! How much respect they showed for 
the free development of the collective body! They endeavored to gain 
the free codperation of the communities in all the affairs which con- 
cerned those communities,—a point on which we shall speak more 
particularly hereafter. Peter and John place themselves in their 
epistles in the same class with other presiding officers of the communi- 
ties, instead of claiming a place above them as general rulers of the 
church. How difficult it might be to find in the communities an indi- 
vidual uniting in himself all the qualifications for guiding the affairs of 
the body, and who alone possessed the confidence of all! How much 
easier to find in every community several fathers of families, whose 
peculiarities together might supply the deficiencies of each as an indi 
vidual, one of whom might enjoy the most confizence m this, and the 
other in that class of the community, and who together therefore might 
be qualified for such a function. Monarchy in spiritual things does 
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not harmonize with the spirit of Christianity ; for this points everywhere 
to the feeling of a mutual need of help, to the necessity and to the 
great advantage as well of common counsel as of common prayer. 
Where two or three are assembled in the name of the Lord, he prom- 
ises to be in the midst of them. 

Besides, Christianity freely appropriated to its own use such already 
existing forms as were adapted to its spirit and essential character. 
Now in the Jewish synagogue, and in all the sects that sprung out of 
Judaism, there existed a form of government which was not monarchical, 
but aristocratic ; consisting of a council of elders, D-2p1, mpeoBirepor, who 
had the guidance of all affairs belonging to the common interest. ‘To 
jhis form, Christianity, which unfolded itself out of Judaism, would most 
naturally attach itself. The same polity, moreover, would appear most 
natural, in whatever part of the Roman empire communities were 
founded among the pagans, for men had long been used to see the 
affairs of state administered by a senate, by the assembly of decuriones. 
It is an evidence of the relationship between the ecclesiastical and civil 
administration, that at a somewhat later period, the clergy were denom- 
inated ordo, the guiding senate of the community; since ordo stands 
preéminently for the ordo senatorum. 

The guidance of the communities was accordingly everywhere en- 
trusted to a counsel of elders. It was not necessary that these should 
be the oldest in years, though some respect doubtless was had to age. 
But age here was a designation of worth, as in the Latin “ senatus.”’ 
and in the Greek ‘‘yepovcia.”? Besides the usual name mpeoBorepor, 
given to these heads of the community, there were also many others, 
denoting their appropriate sphere of action, as xowmévec, shepherds; 
POIDD, yovpevor, mpocotares rav deAddv. The founding of communities 
among the pagans led to another name, more conformed to the Gre- 
cian mode of designating such relations, than the appellations above 
cited, which clearly show their Jewish origin. This name was énickoro, 
borrowed from the city form of government among the Greeks,! and 
applied to the presiding officers of the Christian communities, as over- 
seers of the whole, leaders of the community. 

That the name éxisxoro: or bishops, was altogether synonymous with 
that of Presbyters, is clearly evident from those passages of scripture, 
where both appellations are used interchangeably. Acts 20, comp. 
v. 17 with v. 28; Ep. to Titus, c. 1, v. 5 with v. 7 and from those 
where the office of deacon is named immediately after that of bishop, 
so that between these two church offices there could not still be a third 
intervening one. Ep. to Philipp. 1: 1; 1 Tim. 3: 1 and 8. This 
interchange in the use of the two appellations shows that they were 
perfectly identical. ven were the name bishop originally nothing 
more than the distinctive title of a president of this church-senate, of 
a Primus inter pares, yet even in this case such interchange would be 
quite inadmissible. Likewise in the letter which Clemens, the disciple 
of Paul, writes in the name of the Roman church, the deacons are 


1 See on this point, my Hist. of the Planting, &., Vol. I. p. 198. 
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named immediately after the bishops, as the presiding officers of the 
communities.} 

But we here go on the supposition, that in each town, from the be 
ginning onward, one single community formed itself under the guidance 
of a senate of elders. Are we warranted to suppose this? An oppo- 
site hypothesis has been proposed by several writers in more recent 
times. It is held, according to this view, that there were not single 
churches formed from the beginning, especially in the larger towns ; 
but as Christianity was introduced from many different quarters and 
by different preachers, single, small communities must have been 
founded, independent of one another, which remained separate, and 
held their assemblies at different places. Not till later, then, would 
one community be formed from the coming together of these several 
conventicles. Of such separate conventicles preceding the formation 
of one community, indications are supposed to be found in those pas 
sages of St. Paul’s epistles, where one person, with the church assem- 
bling in his house, is greeted. Coloss. 4: 15; 1 Corinth. 16: 19; 
Rom. 16: 5—14, 15; Philem. 2. Each of these small communi- 
ties is supposed to have had its own presiding officer, and in this sense 
the monarchical was the original form of government in the constitution 
of the church. According to one view, the contentions of these little 
bands and their presiding officers with one another, first caused the 
want to be felt of greater unity and closer connection under a common 
head; by which the gradual formation of the episcopal government of 
the church would be promoted. According to the other view, the 
name érickoro: designated originally the function of these local presi- 
dents, and the name presbyters, the collegial union of these several 
presidents of communities. 

Such an atomic theory, however, corresponds, certainly, least of all, to 
the essence of Christianity, of the Christian community of Spirit, which 
tended everywhere to fellowship and unity, and conveyed with it the 
consciousness of all belonging together to one body.2 Everywhere in 
the epistles of the New Testament, Christians of the same city appear 
as members associated together to form one ékxe«dqoia. ‘This unity 
never represents itself as something which is yet to take place, but as 
the original form, having its ground from the beginning in the essence 
of the Christian consciousness; and the party divisions which threat 
ened to dissolve this unity, appear rather as a morbid affection which 
had crept in later, as in the Corinthian church. And if portions of 
the church sometimes formed separate assemblies in the houses of such 
individuals as possessed local conveniences for the purpose, or who 
were eminently qualified to edify those who assembled in their dwell 


‘1 See Cap. 42. Dr. von Baur, in his Treatise on the Pas- 
2Dr. Kist of Leyden; see his Essay on toral Letters. Rice a: 
the Origin of the Episcopal Power in the 8 Comp. what I have said in objection to 
Christian Church, translated from the Dutch this theory, in my History of the Planting, 
in Illgen’s Zeitschrift fiir die historische &c., p. 49 and 199 ; also Rothe, in his work 
Theologie, Bd. II., 2tes Stiick, S.48,—-and Uber die Anfange der Christlichen Kirche 
p- 197, and onward. 
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ings, by the preaching of the word ;1 yet this was something which 
did not occur till later, when the communities that were already regu- 
larly organized became more numerous; and those who met in such 
assemblies did not, by so doing, separate themselves from the great 
whole of the community which subsisted under that guiding senate. 
Of course the distinction, which has its sole ground in the theory above 
mentioned, between bishops and presbyters, vanishes; and all we can 
admit is, that the latter was particularly the name of dignity, the 
former the name designating the function, or particular sphere of 
activity. 

These presbyters or bishops then, as we may call the same function- 
aries considered under different points of view, had the general super- 
intendence of the communities, the direction of all affairs pertaining to 
the common interest; but the office of teaching was not committed ex- 
clusively to them; for, as we have remarked above, all Christians, 
originally, had the right of pouring out their hearts before the brethren, 
and of speaking for their edification, in the public assemblies. It does 
not follow, however, from this, that all the members of a community 
were fitted for the ordinary and regular office of teaching ; a distinc- 
tion is to be made between a gift of teaching, such as, like every other 
cultivated talent, stood constantly at the command of him that once 
possessed it, and those effusions proceeding from the inspiration of the 
moment,? which were connected with insulated and transient states 
of elevated feeling, such as, in especial manner, belonged to the charac- 
teristic features of that primitive time of extraordinary mental excite- 
ment from above, when the divine life was first entering within the 
limits of the earthly world, and sudden transitions in conversion must 
more frequently occur. On such transient awakenings and excitements 
of the religious consciousness alone, the care necessary to preserve, 
propagate and advance religious knowledge, and to defend the genuine, 
pure, apostolic doctrine against the various corrupting tendencies — 
already threatening to come in— of Jewish or Pagan modes of think- 
ing, could not be made to depend. Christianity claimed for its service 
the faculties of knowledge, no less than those of feeling. Where one of 
these two faculties predominated to the exclusion of the other, disturb- 
ances of the Christian consciousness and life always ensued. That 
healthy and harmonious development, by virtue of which all exclusive 
preponderance of single charismata would be precluded, was one of the 
characteristic features of the apostolic period. Hence the watchful 
counteraction of the Apostle Paul, wherever he noticed any exclusive 
tendency of this kind which threatened to interfere with the harmoni- 


1 Comp. my Hist. of the Planting, etc., 
p- 208. 

2 As prophecy, speaking with tongues. 
I will take this occasion to point out a pas- 
sage in Irenzeus, which serves to confirm 
what I have so often advanced, that by the 
gift of tongues, was designated something 
that differed only in degree, not in kind, 
from the prophetic gift,—an inspiration 


raised to a higher grade, and suppressing 
more entirely the ordinary consciousness. 
The passage in Acts, 10: 46, relating to 
the gift of tongues, Irenzeus, III. 12, 15, 
explains thus: while the Holy Ghost restag 
on them, they poured out their feelings in 
the manner of prophecy. Tod mvetuarog 
Tov dyiov éravarabovtog abroic, mpodyTtev 
ovtag abrode aknKéet. 
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ous and healthy development of the Christian life,—as we see in his 
first epistle to the Corinthians. Care was to be taken, therefore, that 
along with those utterances of extraordinary inspiration, to be connected 
with no particular function, there should never fail to be in the commu- 
nities such as were qualified to satisfy the need of knowledge, men 
capable of unfolding and of defending for them Christian truth: the 
function denoted by the Aoyog yvacews and the xapioua dLdackaniac, This 
latter presupposed a certain previous cultivation of the understanding, 
a power of clear and discriminating thought, a certain gift of communi- 
cation; all which, if once present, when quickened by the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, became’a charisma of this kind. Such as possessed 
this charisma, were on that account fitted to take care for the continual 
preservation of sound doctrine in the community and for the establish- 
ment and furtherance of Christian knowledge, without excluding the 
codperation of the rest, who were at liberty to assist, each from his own 
position, and according to the particular gift which might belong to 
him. Hence, in the apostolic age, the gift of teaching, yépsoya didacKariag, 
and the order of teachers, sidécxadtor, who were distinguished by this 
gift, are represented as constituting an entirely distinct function and 
order. All the members of a community might, at particular seasons, 
feel the impulse to address the assembled brethren, or to break forth 
before them in acts of invocation or praise to their God; but only a 
few possessed that yapicua didackadiac, and were diddoxaros. 

It is clear of itself, however, that this faculty of teaching is a thing 
quite distinct from the talent for administering the outward concerns 
of the community, the yépicua wuBeprfcewc, which was particularly required 
for the office of assessor in the church council, the office of presbyter 
or bishop. These gifts, so different in their kind, could not always be 
united in the same individual. In the early apostolic church, to which 
all arbitrary and idle distinctions of ranks were so alien, and where 
every office was considered simply with reference to the end it was to 
subserve and circumscribed by an inner necessity, the function of 
teaching and that of church government, the function of a didécKaros 
and that of a roy, as also the gifts requisite for both,! were hence 
also originally distinguished and held separate from each other? 

In the unfolding of these relations, it ig necessary to distinguish 
different steps, or stages; and we should not be warranted in assuming, 
as the original form, every thing which we find in the later portions of 
the apostolic times. The historic progress itself must have introduced 
many changes; and it would be a mistake if we supposed that every 
arrangement in the communities when St. Paul wrote his last epistles 
remained the same as when he sent the first. Thus, with regard to the 
ministration of doctrine, the following gradations are to be distinguished 
in the progressive development.2 1. It occurred naturally that indi- 
viduals, qualified for it by previous cultivation of mind, were, by virtue 


1 The yaptoua didackaAiac and the xapic- pose of seeing the distinction between the 
wa KvBepvjcews. didGoxwv and the mpoeoTae. 

2 Comp. for instance, Rom. 12: 7, 8, and 8 See my Hist. of the Planting, &e, p. 210 
the passages already noticed, for the pur- et. seq. 
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of this qualification, particularly called to the regular dispensation of 
doctrine. 2. Such persons were commonly ordained and set apart as 
teachers of the church. 38. The functions of church-teacher and of 
elder became more ¢losely connected with each other. It must have 
been held a salutary thing, tending to the good order and quiet of the 
communities, that among their presiding officers there should be also 
those who possessed the talent for administering the office of teaching, 
If in some cases, as in Paul’s farewell address to the elders of the 
Church of Ephesus, the care of maintaining pure doctrine was com- 
mitted to the presbyters generally, yet it by no means follows that it 
belonged to them to administer the office of teaching in the more 
restricted sense ; for the Apostle may be speaking here simply of one 
among the general cares of church government. But when, in the 
epistle to Titus, it is required of a bishop, that he should not only 
himself hold fast the genuine, pure doctrine of the gospel, but also be 
able to establish others in it, and confute its adversaries, it is certainly 
implied that the bishop must possess also the gift of teaching. Indeed 
under many circumstances of the church, such as those, for example, 
which are alluded to in the above mentioned epistle, this would be 
highly desirable on account of the threatening danger from the spread 
of erroneous doctrines, which was to be met by the paternal authority 
of elders of the community, supported by their oral teaching. So, 
too, in the first epistle to Timothy (6:17), those of the presbyters 
who, to the talent for government, «vépyyouc, could unite also that of 
teaching, d:dacxaaia, are counted worthy of double honor; and the 
prominence given here to each may be regarded as another proof that 
the two were not necessarily and always united. 

Besides these, we find only one other church office in the Apostolic 
age, that of deacons. The duties of this office were from the beginning 
simply external, as it was instituted in the first place, according to 
Acts vi, to assist in the distribution of alms. The care of providing 
for the poor and sick of the communities, to which many other external 
duties were afterwards added, devolved particularly on this office. 
Besides the deacons, there were appointed also deaconesses, for the 
female portion of the communities, because the free access of men to 
the female sex, especially in the Hast, where custom demanded so care- 
ful a separation of the sexes, might excite suspicion and give offence. 
If the women, in conformity with their natural destination, were excluded 
from the offices of teaching and church government, yet the peculiar 
qualifications of the sex were now claimed, in this way, as peculiar 
gifts for the service of the communities, By means of such deacon: 
esses the gospel could be introduced into the bosom of families, where, 
owing to the customs of the East, no man could gain admittance.! 
They were also bound, as Christian wives and mothers of tried expe 
rience in all the relations of their sex, to assist the younger women of 
the communities with their counsel and encouragement.2 


1 As a proof, see the words of Clement yvvarcwvirw adiaBAnrog mapeoediero 7 
of Alexandria, (St. 1. IIL p. 448,) respect- rod Kupiov didackadia. 
ing Christian women: Ai dy kai cig Thy 2 Tertull. de virginib. velandis, c. 9: Ut 
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As regards the election to these church offices, we are in want of 
sufficient information to enable us to decide how it was managed in the 
early Apostolic times. Indeed, it is quite possible that the method of 
procedure differed under different circumstances. As in the institution 
of deacons the apostles left the choice to the communities themselves, 
and as the same was the case in the choice of deputies to attend the 
apostles in the name of the communities (2 Corinth. viii: 19), we might 
argue that a similar course would be pursued in filling other offices of 
the church. Yet it may be that in many cases the apostles themselves, 
where they could not as yet have sufficient confidence in the spirit of 
the first new communities, conferred the important office of presbyters 
on such as in their own judgment, under the light of the Divine Spirit, 
appeared to be the fittest persons. Z'hezr choice would, moreover, 
deserve in the highest degree the confidence of the communities (comp. 
Acts xiv: 23; Titusi: 5); although when St. Paul empowers Titus to 
set presiding officers over the communities who possessed the requisite 
qualifications, this circumstance decides nothing as to the mode of choice, 
nor is a choice by the community itself thereby necessarily excluded. 
The regular course seems to have been this: the church offices were 
_ entrusted in preference to the first converts of the communities, pro- 
vided that in other respects they possessed the requisite qualifications. 
(1 Corinth. vi: 15).1 Clement of Rome cites the following rule, as 
one which had been handed down from the apostles, relative to the 
appointment to church offices; “that they should be filled, according 
to the judgment of approved men, with the consent of the whole com- 
munty.’ It may have been the general practice for the presbyters 
themselves, in case of a vacancy, to propose another to the community 
in place of the person deceased, and leave it to the whole body either to 
approve or decline their selection for reasons assigned.?, Where asking 
for the assent of the community had not yet become a mere formality, 
this mode of filling church offices had the salutary effect of causing the 
votes of the majority to be guided by those capable of judging, and of 
suppressing divisions; while at the same time no one was obtruded on 
the community who would not be welcome to their hearts. 

Again, as regards the relation in which these presbyters stood to the 
communities, they were not designed to exercise absolute authority, but 
to act as presiding officers and guides of an ecclesiastical republic ; to 
conduct all things with the codperation of the communities as their 
ministers, and not their masters. So the apostles regarded this relation 
when they addressed their epistles, which treat not barely of matters 
of doctrine but of things relating to the life and discipline of the 
church, not to the presiding officers of the communities alone, but to 
the entire communities. In the instance where the Apostle Paul pro- 


experimentis omnium affectuum structe, abrév, doximacartec TO mvevpate ei¢ ério- 

facile norint czeteras et consilio et solatio xémove Kal dtakévovg peAAovToY TLoTEvELDY. 

. juvare; et ut nihilominus ea decucurrerint, 2 Clement, Cap. 44: Tove Kkataoravévrag 

per que femina probari potest. ind Tov arocTiAwy 7 peTasd bp’ éETépun 
1So0 also Clement of Rome, (cap. 42,) éAdoyiuwv avdpdy, cvvevdoknadons Thg &K 

says of the Apostles: Kara xopav Kal 70- KAnolac raons. 

eve KypbooovTes KavdéoTavov Tas amapxac 
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hounces a sentence of excommunication from the fellowship of the 
church, he conceives himself united in spirit with the whole community 
(1 Corinth. 5, 4), assuming that regularly, in a matter of such common 
concern, the participation of the whole community was required. 


B. Changes in the Constitution of the Christian Church after the 
age of the Apostles. 


The changes which the Constitution of the Christian Church under- 
went during this period, related especially to the three following partic- 
ulars; 1. the distinction of bishops from presbyters, and the gradual 
development of the monarchico-episcopal church government; 2. the 
distinction of the clergy from the laity, and the formation of a sacer- 
dotal caste, as opposed to the evangelical idea of the priesthood; 38. 
the multiplication of church offices. 

As to the first of these particulars, we are in want, it is true, of exact 
and full information respecting the manner in which the change took 
place in single cases; but a comprehensive view on grounds of analogy 
will set the matter in a very clear light. Since the presbyters constt- 
tuted a deliberative assembly, it would of course soon become the prac- 
tice for one of their number to preside over the rest. This might be 
so arranged as to take place by some law of rotation, so that the 
presidency would thus pass in turn from one to the other. Possibly, 
in many places, such was the original arrangement. Yet we find no 
trace, at least in history, of anything of this kind. But neither, as 
we have already observed, do we, on the other hand, meet with any 
vestige of a fact which would lead us to infer that the presidency over 
the presbyterial college was originally distinguished by a special name. 
However the case may have been, then, as to this point, what we find 
existing in the second century enables us to infer, respecting the pre- 
ceding times, that soon after the Apostolic age the standing office of 
president of the presbytery must have been formed; which president, 
as having preéminently the oversight over all, was designated by the 
special name of "Exicxoroc, and thus distinguished from the other pres- 
byters. Thus the name came at length to be applied exclusively to 
this presbyter, while the name presbyter continued at first to be common 
to all; for the bishops, as presiding presbyters, had no official character 


other than that of the presbyters 
inter pares.} 


1 Many of the later fathers still have a 
right understanding of this process of the 
matter. Hilar. in ep. I. ad Timoth.c. 3: 
Omnis episcopus presbyter, non tamen om- 
nis presbyter episcopus; hic enim episco- 
pus est, qui inter presbyteros primus est. 
Jerome, (146, ad Evangel.) says that it had 
been the practice in the Alexandrian church, 
until the times of the bishops Hierocles and 
Dionysius, in the middle of the third cen- 
tury, for the presbyters to choose one of 
their own number as a president, and call 
him bishop. And so also there may. be 
some foundation of truth in the account of 


generally. They were only Primi 


Eutychius, though it may not be wholly 
true, and must be chronologically false. 
This person, who was patriarch of Alex- 
andria in the first half of the tenth century, 
relates, that in the Alexandrian church, up 
to the time of the bishop Alexander, in the 
beginning of the fourth century, the follow- 
ing arrangement had existed: there was a 
college of twelve presbyters, one of whom 
presided over the rest as bishop, and these 
presbyters always chose their bishop out of 
their own number, and the other eleven or- 
dained him. 
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The aristocratic constitution will ever find it easy, by various gradual 
changes, to pass over to the monarchical; and circumstances where 
the need becomes felt of guidance by the energy and authority of an 
individual, will have an influence beyond all things else to bring about 
such a change. It may have been circumstances of this kind, which, 
near the times dividing the first and second centuries, tended to give 
preponderance to a president of the council of elders, and to assign 
him his distinctive title, as the general overseer. Already, in the latter 
part of the age of St. Paul, we shall see many things different from 
what they had been originally ; and so it cannot appear strange if other 
changes came to be introduced into the constitution of the communities, 
by the altered circumstances of the times immediately succeeding those 
of St. Paul or St. John. Then ensued those strongly marked oppo- 
sitions and schisms, those dangers with which the corruptions engen- 
dered by manifold foreign elements threatened primitive Christianity.t 
It was these dangers that had called the Apostle John to Asia Minor, 
and induced him to make this country the seat of his labors. Amidst 
circumstances so embarrassing, amidst conflicts so severe from within 
and from without — for then came forth the first edict of Trajan against 
the Christians — the authority of individual men, distinguished for piety, 
firmness and activity, would make itself particularly availing, and would 
be augmented by a necessity become generally apparent. Thus the 
predominant influence of individuals, who, as moderators over the col- 
lege of presbyters, were denominated bishops, might spring of itself 
out of the circumstances of the times in which the Christian communi- 
ties were multiplied, without any necessity of supposing an intentional 
remodelling of the earlier constitution of the church. In favor of this 
view is also the manner in which we find the names “ presbyter” and 
“bishop” interchanged for each other until far into the second century. 
It may be, that as the labors of the Apostle John in Asia Minor had 
a great influence generally on the succeeding development of the church, 
such an influence proceeded also from the course he pursued in this mat- 
ter, that he was induced by the circumstances of the times to entrust 
to certain individual presbyters in particular, who had made themselves 
worthy of his special confidence, the care of maintaining pure doctrine, 
of warding off those threatening dangers, and of keeping an oversight 
over the whole life of the church amidst those scattermgs of the chaff. 
The tradition current at the end of the second century, respecting 
individuals who had been placed at the head of communities by the 
Apostle John and ordained by him as bishops, may have been thence 
derived. This would be the truth lying at the bottom in this report, 
and there would be no necessity of inferring from this circumstance 
that an episcopate was designedly founded by this apostle. 


1These I have more fully unfolded in 
my History of the Planting, &., Vol. II. 

2 There is no evidence to establish any 
such supposition ; for to indefinite traditions 
the force of evidence cannot be ascribed. 
In the so called epistles of Ignatius, I per- 
seive, besides that which took its shape 


without any preconceived design, an evi- 
dent purpose. As the tradition of Ignati- 
us’ journey to Rome, where he was to be 
thrown to the wild beasts, appears to me. 
for reasons already alleged, extremely lia- 
ble to suspicion ; so_his letters, which pre- 
suppose the truth of this story, inspire me 
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This relation of the bishops to the presbyters, we may observe all 
along to the end of the second century. It is hence that Irenzeus 
sometimes uses the names “ bishop’’ and “ presbyter” as wholly synony- 
mous, and at others, distinguishes the bishops, as presiding officers, 
from the presbyters.1 Tertullian also calls the presiding officers of the 
Christian communities by the common name of Seniores, including 
under this title both bishops and presbyters ;? though elsewhere in the 
writings of this father, the distinction between bishops and presbyters 
is already decidedly drawn. In many respects, Tertullian may be con- 
sidered as standing on the boundary line between an old and a new era 
in the Christian church. 

The novel and violent conflicts, internal and external, which the 
church had to encounter in these and the next succeeding times, might 
contribute anew to foster the monarchical element in the constitution of 
the church. Yet as late as the third century, the presbyters still main- 
tained their own footing, as a college of counsellors, at the side of the 
bishops, and the latter could undertake nothing of importance without 
calling to their assistance the deliberative assembly of presbyters.® 
When Cyprian, bishop of the church in Carthage, was separated from 
his community by his flight from persecution, if he had business to 
transact relating to the interests of the church, he immediately commu- 
nicated it to his presbyters remaining behind in Carthage, and excused 
himself to them whenever he was obliged to decide any matter without 
their assistance. He declares it to be his invariable principle to do 
nothing on his own responsibility and without their advice.4 Alluding 
to the original relation of the bishops to the presbyters, he calls them his 
Compresbyteros. Since then, in the constitution of the church, two 
elements met together, —the aristocratic and the monarchical, — it 
could not fail to be the case, that a conflict would ensue between them. 
The bishops considered themselves as invested with supreme power in 
the guidance of the church, and would maintain themselves in this 
authority. The presbyters would not concede to them this authority, 
and would seek to render themselves again more independent. These 
struggles between the presbyterial and episcopal systems belong among 
the most important phenomena connected with the process of the devel- 


with as little confidence in their authentici- 
ty. That a man with death immediately 
before him, could have nothing to say more 
befitting than such things about obedience 
to the bishops, I cannot well conceive; at 
least when I transfer myself to the time 
when these letters profess to have been writ- 
ten. But even supposing the Apostle John 
did institute the order of bishops, for the 
purpose of satisfying a necessity of the 
times, still it would by no means follow, 
that this was a form of church government, 
either necessary or beneficial for all times. 

1 The two names are used synonymous- 
ly, (1. IV. 26,) where the successio episco- 
patus is given to the presbyteris. In 1. III. 
14, he distinguishes them. In the narrative, 
Acts, 20: 17, where Paul sends for the 


presbyters of the churches of Asia Minor, 
Irenzeus reckons among them also the bish- 
ops, in the view that these latter were no 
more than presiding elders; in Mileto con- 
yocatis episcopis et presbyteris. The con- 
fusion spread over the whole subject of the 
succession of the first Romish bishops may 
doubtless be owing to the fact, that these 
names were originally not so distinguished, 
and hence several might bear at the same 
time the titles of bishops or presbyters. 

? Apologet. c. 39: President probati qui- 
que seniores. 

3 Presbyterium contrahere. 

* A primordio episcopatus mei_ statui, 
nihil sine consilio vestro mea privatim sen- 
tentia gerere. — Sicut honor mutuus poscit, 
in commune tractabimus. Pag. 5. ed. Baluz. 
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opment of church life in the third century. Many presbyters made a 
capricious use of their power, hurtful to good discipline and order 
in the communities. Divisions arose, of which we shall speak more par- 
ticularly hereafter ; and out of these troubles, the authority of the 
bishops, closely united among themselves, came victorious over the pres- 
byters, who opposed them single handed. The energy and activity of a 
Cyprian contributed in no small measure to further this victory; but it 
would both be doing injustice to him, and changing the pomt of view 
from which the whole matter ought to be contemplated, if we should 
charge him with having labored from the beginning, on a systematic 
plan, to elevate the episcopal order; as it is generally true, in matters 
of this sort, that it hardly lies within the compass of one individual to 
change the relations of a whole period after some scheme for his own 
agerandizement. Cyprian acted, in this case, rather without being con- 
scious of any plan, in the spirit of a whole party and of a tendency be- 
longing to the entire church in his time. He acted as the representa- 
tive of the episcopal system, whose conflict with the presbyterian church 
policy had its ground and root in the general process of the develop- 
ment of the church. The contentions of the presbyterian parties with 
one another might certainly have proved injurious to discipline and 
good order in the churches; the triumph of the episcopal system un- 
doubtedly promoted their unity, order and tranquillity ; but on the other 
hand, it was unfriendly to the free development of church life, and 
served, not a little, to encourage the formation of a priesthood, foreign 
to the essence of the New Testament development of the kingdom of 
God; while on the other hand, a revolution of sentiment for which the 
way had already been prepared, an altered view of the idea of the 
priesthood, had no small influence on the development of the episcopal 
system. Thus does this change of the original constitution of the 
Christian communities stand intimately connected with another and 
still more radical change, — the formation of a sacerdotal caste i the 
Christian church. Without doubt, many changes in church relations 
might flow of themselves out of the historical course of development, 
without witnessing of any such revolution in the general apprehension 
of Christians, or beimg at all connected with it. Succeeding the time 
of the first Christian inspiration, of that effusion of the Spirit which 
made all differences of cultivation retreat more into the back-ground, 
came a time when the human element assumed more importance in re- 
lation to the progressive movement of the church. Differences in the 
degree of cultivation and of Christian knowledge became more strongly 
marked ; and it might hence happen, that the guidance of church affairs 
was surrendered more and more to the above mentioned church senate, 
and the edification of the church by the word more and more confined 
to those who made themselves preéminent as teachers. But besides 
what came of itself in the natural course of historical progress, there 
entered in imperceptibly another idea alien to the Christian principle ; 
an ikea which could not fail to bring about a revolution of views, des- 
tined to last for ages, and ever to unfold itself in a wider circle from 
one germ which had once been implanted. 
VOL. I. 13 
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Christianity had sprung to freedom and self-subsistence out of the 
envelope of Judaism, — had stripped off the forms in which it was first 
enwrapt, and within which the new spirit lay at first concealed, until by 
its own inherent power it burst its way through them. ‘This evolution 
belonged more particularly to the Pauline position, from which pro- 
ceeded the form of the church in the pagan world. This principle had 
triumphantly pushed its way through, in the conflict with the Jewish 
elements which opposed themselves to that free development of Chris- 
tianity. In the communities of pagan Christians, the new creation 
stood forth completely unfolded ; but the Jewish principle, which had 
been vanquished, pressed in once more from another quarter. Human- 
ity was as yet incapable of maintaining itself at that lofty position of pure 
spiritual religion. The Jewish position descended nearer to the mass, 
which needed first to be trained in order to the apprehension of pure 
Christianity, — needed to be disaccustomed from paganism. Out of 
Christianity, now become independent, a principle once more sprang 
forth, akin to the Old Testament position, —a new making outward of 
the kingdom of God, a new law discipline, destined to serve one day 
for the training of rude nations, a new tutorship for the spirit of human- 
ity until it should arrive at the maturity of the manly age in Christ. 
This retrogression of the Christian spirit to a form nearly related to the 
Old Testament position, could not fail, after the fruitful principle had 
once made its appearance, to unfold itself more and more, bringing to 
light, one after another, all the consequences which it involved ; but a 
reaction of the Christian consciousness, striving after freedom, began 
also, which was ever bursting forth anew in an endless variety of ap- 
pearances, until it reached its triumph at the Reformation. 

While the great principle of the New Testament is the unfolding of 
the kingdom »f God from within, from the union with Christ, brought 
about after the like immediate manner in all, by faith; the readmission 
of the Old Testament position, in making the kingdom of God outward, 
went on the assumption that an outward mediation was necessary in 
order to the spread of this kingdom in the world. Such a mediation 
was to form for the Christian church a priesthood fashioned after the 
model of that of the Old Testament. The universal priestly character, 
grounded in that common and immediate relation of all to Christ as the 
source of the divine life, was repressed, the idea interposing itself of a 
particular, mediatory priesthood attached to a distinct order. This 
recasting of the Christian spirit in the Old Testament form did not take 
place, it is true, every where uniformly alike. Where some Jewish 
element chiefly predominated, it might very easily grow up out of 
this ;' where the Pauline element among the pagan Christians had un- 


1 Thus in the Jewish-Christian apocry- 
phal writing, called the Testament of the 
twelve Patriarchs, (in the Testament III. 
of Levi, c. 8,) it is promised of the Messi- 
ah, that he should found a new priesthood 
among the pagan nations; mojoer leparei- 
av véav eig Tavta Ta &Svyn. Whether in 
the letter of Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus, 
& contemporary o% Irenzeus, (cited in Euseb. 


1. V. ¢. 24,) the Apostle John is denomina- 
ted depeve 70 rétadov redopnkiéc, as stand- 
ing at the head of the government of the 
church in Asia Minor, may indeed be doubt- 
ed. ‘The phrase might also be used simply 
to designate the highest position of the 
spiritual priesthood in the witnessing of the 
faith. (See Testament. Levi, c. 8: 7éra- 
Aov The TioTEws. ) 
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folded itself in opposition to the Jewish, still the Christian spirit, grown 
up to independence, but not being able to maintain itself at this loft 
position, by virtue of a relationship springing up in itself with the Jew- 
ish position, passed over again to the Jewish. Of such a change which 
had now taken place in the Christian mode of thinking, we have a witness 
as early as Tertullian, when he calls the bishop summus sacerdos,!,a 
title certainly not mvented by him, but which had been adopted from a 
prevailing mode both of speaking and thinking, in a certain portion at 
least, of the church. This title presupposes that men had begun already 
to compare the presbyters with the priests; the deacons, or the spiritual 
class generally, with the Levites. And so it becomes manifest, how the 
false comparison of the Christian priesthood with the Jewish must tend 
once more to advance the elevation of the episcopacy over the presby- 
terial office. In general, the more men fell back from the evangelical 
to the Jewish point of view, the more must the original, free constitu- 
tion of the communities, grounded in those original Christian views, 
become also changed. We find Cyprian already completely imbued 
with the notions which sprang out of this confounding together of the 
different points of view of the Old and New Testaments. 

In the names by which at first those who administered church offices 
were distinguished from the rest .of the community, no trace of this 
confusion might as yet be found. The Latin expression, “ ordo,” de- 
noted simply the guiding senate of the Christian people, (plebs.) See 
above. Into the Greek words «Ajpoc, «Anprxot, men had introduced, it is 
true, already in the time of Cyprian, the unevangelical sense of per- 
sons preéminently consecrated to God, like the Levites of the Old Tes- 
tament, men employed on the affairs of religion to the exclusion of all 
earthly concerns, and who did not gain their living, like others, by 
worldly employments, but for the very reason that, for the good of 
others, they lived only in intercourse with God, were supported by the 
rest, just as the Levites, when the lands were apportioned, received no 
particular allotment, but were to have God alone for their inheritance, 
and to receive tithes from the rest for the administration of the public, 
functions of religion, of elowy 6 KAnpoc Tod Seod, OY Gv 6 KAHpoG 6 Dede bore. See 
Deuteronom. c. 18. This notion of a peculiar people of God, (a «Ampoe 
rod eo, ) applied distinctively to a particular order of men among the 
Christians, is now, we must admit, in this sense, something wholly for- 
eign to the original Christian consciousness ; for according to this, all 
Christians should be a people consecrated to God, a «Ajpoc rob Seov, and 
all the employments of their earthly calling should in like manner be 
sanctified by the temper in which they are discharged. Their whole 
living and doing, — pointed with one reference to Christ, the great High 
Priest of humanity, striking root in the consciousness of redemption, 
and bearing witness of its effects, — should hence become a consecrated 
thank-offermg, and a spiritual worship, (a Aoyc? Aarpeta.) This was the 
original, evangelical idea. It may be questioned, however, whether 
that other notion, so much at variance with the primitive Christian idea, 


1 De baptismo, ¢. 17. 
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was from the first actually associated with the appellation «4mpuci as 
applied to the clergy. If we trace along the history of its usage, it 
becomes much more probable, that this sense was brought into the word 
at some later period; when a change had taken place in the Christian 
mode of thinking, and the original sense was forgotten. The word «Aijpoc 
signified originally the place which had been allotted to each one in the 
community by God’s providence, or the choice of the people directed 
by that providence ; hence the church officers were particularly denom- 
inated «Ajo, and the persons chosen to them, «Anpuxoi.t 

But although the idea of the priesthood, im the purely evangelical 
sense, grew continually more obscure and was thrust farther into the 
back-ground, in proportion as that unevangelical point of view became 
predominant, yet it was too deeply rooted in the very essence of Chris- 
tianity to be totally suppressed. In the boundary epoch of Tertullian, 
we still find many very significant proofs that there was a reaction of 
the primitive Christian consciousness of the universal priesthood and 
the common rights grounded therein, against the arrogated power of 
that particular priesthood, which had recently begun to form itself on 
the model of the Old Testament. ‘Tertullian, in his work on Baptism, 
written before he went over to Montanism, distinguishes with reference 
to this matter divine right and human order. ‘In itself considered,” 
he says, “the laity also have the right to administer the sacraments 
and to teach in the community. The word of God and the sacraments 
were by the grace of God communicated to all, and may therefore be 
communicated by all Christians as instruments of the divine grace. 
But the question here relates not barely to what is permitted in general, 
but also to what is expedient under existing circumstances. We may 
here use the words of St. Paul, ‘all things are lawful for me, but all 
things are not expedient.’ If we look at the order necessary to be 
maintained in the church, the laity are therefore to exercise their 
priestly right of administering the sacraments, only when the time and 
circumstances require it.” ? 

Sometimes, in their conflict with the clergy, the laity made good their 
original priestly rights, as we learn from those words of Tertullian the 
Montanist, where in a certain case he requires the laity, if they would 
have the same rights with the clergy, to bind themselves to the same 


1 Thus it is made clear, how the more re- 
stricted notion of casting lots in these words 
might be lost, though elsewhere the apyai 
KAnpwrdi are opposed to the dpyaic yerpo- 
tovatatc. So at first, in Acts, 1:17: KAj- 
poc TH¢ dvakoviac ; in Ireneeus III. 3: KAn- 
povoda: tiv éxtoxonmv. Clemens Alex. 
quis dives salv. c. 42, employs KAjpo¢ and 
KAnpodv with reciprocal reference to each 
other. Ignat. ep. Ephes. c. 11: KAjpor ’Ede- 
oiwv, by which he understands the collec- 
tive body of Christians in that place. It is 
true, the Old Testament relations could be 
found applied to the Christian church in a 
writer as early as Clemens of Rome, (c. 
40;) but assuredly this epistle, as well as 


that of Ignatius, although not to such a 
degree, had suffered interpolation from a 
hierarchical interest. In other passages of 
the same epistle, we meet, on the contrary, 


‘with the freer spirit of the original presby- 


terial constitution of the church. How 
simply, without any mixture of hierarchical 
display, is the appointment of bishops or 
presbyters. and of deacons, spoken of in 
the 42d chapter! A disciple of the Apos- 
tle Paul, moreover, is the last person whom 
we should expect to find thus confounding 
together the points of view peculiar to the 
Old and to the New Testaments. 
2 De baptismo, c. 17. 
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duties ; and where in a sarcastic tone he says to them:! “ When we 
exalt and inflate ourselves against the clergy, then we are all one, we 
are all priests, sce he has made us kings and priests unto God and 
his Father.” Rev. 1: 6. 

Although the office of teaching in the church assemblies was confined 
more and more to the bishops and presbyters, yet we still find many 
traces of that original equality of the spiritual right among all Chris- 
tians. Towards the middle of the third century, two bishops in Pales- 
tine did not hesitate to allow the learned Origen, although he had as 
yet received no ordination, to expound the scriptures before their peo- 
ple ; and when reproved by Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, who was 
strongly inclined to hierarchy, they appealed in their defence to the 
practice of many bishops of the East who invited competent laymen 
even to preach the word.? In the pretended Apostolic Constitutions 
themselves, a work otherwise well tinged with the hierarchical spirit, 
and compiled, indeed, out of a mass of heterogeneous elements, there 
is yet an ordinance under the name of the Apostle Paul to the following 
effect,? “‘ If any man, though a layman, is skilful in expounding doc- 
trine, and of venerable manners, he may be allowed to teach, for all 
should be taught of God.” 

In the early times, those who took upon them church offices in the 
communities, continued, in all probability, to exercise their former 
trades and occupations, supporting themselves and their families in the 
same manner as before. ‘The communities, composed for the most part 
of poor members, were scarcely in a condition to provide for their 
presbyters and deacons, especially as they had from the first to meet 
so many other expenses, in supporting helpless widows, the poor, the 
sick, and the orphans. It might indeed be, that the presbyters be 
longed to the richer class in the communities, and this without doubt 
must have been the case quite often, since their office required, besides 
other qualifications, a certain worldly education, such as would more 
likely be found in the higher or middle than in the lower class of the 
people. When it is required of the presbyters, or bishops, (1 Timothy, 
3: 2,) that they should be patterns to other Christians of hospitality also, 
they must have belonged to the better class, of whom the number was 
small in the first communities, — and how could such persons be induced 
to support themselves on the scanty earnings of the poor! The Apostle 
Paul does, indeed, declare the travelling preachers of the gospel to be 
warranted to expect, that those for whose spiritual necessities they 
labored would provide for their bodily wants; but it cannot be hence 
inferred that the case was the same with those who held church offices 
in distinct communities. It would be difficult for the former to unite 
the labors necessary for their own maintenance with the duties of their 
spiritual calling, although the self-denial of a Paul could make this also 
possible. The latter, on the other hand, might at the begmning very 
easily unite the prosecution of their labors for a maintenance with the 
discharge of their official functions in the church, and the simple way 


1 De monogamia, c. 12, 2 Euseb. 1. VI. ¢. 19. 8, VIII. c. 32 
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of thinking among primitive Christians would find nothing repulsive in 
such a union; convinced as they were, that every earthly employment 
could and should be sanctified by the temper with which it was pur 
sued, and knowing that even an apostle had prosecuted a worldly call- 
ing in connection with the preaching of the gospel. But when the 
communities grew larger, and the duties connected with church offices 
became multiplied; when especially the office of teaching came to be 
confined chiefly to the presbyters; when the calling of the spiritual 
class, if rightly discharged, required all their time and activity, it was 
often no longer possible for them to provide, at the same time, for their 
own support; —and besides, the wealthier communities were now in a 
condition to maintain them. Of the common fund which was raised 
from the voluntary contributions of each member of the community, at 
each service on the Lord’s day, or, as in the North African church, on 
every first Sunday of the month,! a part was appropriated for the main- 
tenance of the clergy. It was now attempted from design, to separate 
the clergy entirely from all worldly employments; and in the third 
century, they were already strictly forbidden to undertake any such 
business, even a wardship.2_ Without doubt, this ordinance might have 
avery good reason, and a very salutary end, namely, to prevent the 
clergy from forgetting their spiritual calling in the business of the 
world. We see from Cyprian’s book de Lapsis,? how extensively even 
then, during long periods of tranquillity, the spirit of the world had 
found its way among the bishops, who, immersed in secular business, 
neglected their spiritual concerns and the interests of their communi- 
ties. But there was assuredly some other cause also which operated 
to bring about a change of views whereby the administration of a 
church office came to be regarded as something which could not possi- 
bly be united with worldly employments, and the clergy deemed them- 
selves bound to keep aloof from them. 

When the idea of the universal Christian priesthood retired to the 
back-ground, that of the priestly consecration which all Christians 
should make of their entire life, went along with it. As men had dis- 
tinguished, in a way contradictory to the original Christian consciousness, 
a particular priesthood from the universal and ordinary calling of all 
Christians ; so now they set over against each other a spiritual and a 
secular province of life and action; notwithstanding Christ had raised 
the entre earthly life to the dignity of a spiritual life. And from this 
view of the matter, it was deemed necessary to forbid the priestly, 


1 The divisiones mensure, as salaries 
for the clergy in this church, answer to the 
monthly collections. 


non discedant, nec cireumeuntes provincias 
questuosas nundinas sectentur. Yet even 
here it is still supposed that they may in 


2 Cyprian. ep. 66, to the community at 
Furne. 

8 Also from the Instructiones of his con- 
temporary, Commodianus, ¢. 69: Redditur 
in culpa pastor seecularia servans, (who 
gives himself up to secular business ;) and 
from Can. 18 of the council of Elvira, (Il- 
liberis,) in the year 305: Episcopi, presby- 
teri et diaconi de locis suis negotiandi causa 


many cases be obliged so to do, “ad victum 
sibi conquirendum,” where, perhaps, though 
they had a salary, they yet received no pay 
in money. But in these cases they were to 
conduct their business by the agency of a 
son, a freed man, or some person hired for 
the purpose, and never beyond the bounds 
of their own province. 
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consecrated clergy, all contact with the world and the things of the 
world. Thus we have here the germ out of which sprang at length 
the whole medieval priesthood and the laws of celibacy. But by this 
outward holding at a distance of secular things, the worldly sense could 
not be charmed away from the clergy, nor the sense for divine things 
awakened in them. This external renunciation of the world might be 
the means of introducing into the heart a spiritual pride, hiding the 
worldly sense under this mask. Cyprian quotes 2 Timoth. 2: 4, as 
warranting the prohibition given in the above mentioned letter.1 But 
he could not remain ignorant of what, at this particular time, when the 
universal Christian calling was commonly regarded as a militia Christi, 
must have immediately suggested itself to every one, that these words 
applied to all Christians, who, as soldiers of Christ, were bound to per- 
form their duty faithfully, and to guard against every foreign and 
worldly thing which might hinder them in their warfare. Acknowledg- 
ing and presupposing this himself, he concludes, ‘ Since this is said of 
all Christians, how much more should’ they keep themselves clear of 
being involved in worldly matters, who, engrossed with divine and spirit- 
ual things, ought never to turn aside from the church, nor have time 
for earthly and secular employments.” The clergy, then, were, in fol- 
lowing that apostolic rule, only to shine forth as patterns for all others, 
by avoiding what was foreign to their vocation, what might turn them 
from the faithful discharge of it. But still that false opposition be- 
tween the worldly and the spiritual, which we have before described, 
found here also a point of attachment. 

"In respect to the election to church offices, the ancient principle was 
still adhered to, that the consent of the community was necessary to the 
validity of every such election, and each one was at liberty to offer 
reagons against it. The emperor Alexander Severus was aware of this 
regulation in the Christian church, and referred to it when he was 
wishing to introduce a similar practice in the appointment to civil 
offices in the provinces.2 When the bishop Cyprian of Carthage, while 
separated from his community by the persecution, proceeded to nomi- 
nate to church offices, individuals about his person, who had distin- 
guished themselves in the trials of the time, he excused this arbitrary 
procedure, to which necessity compelled him, both to the laity and to 
the clergy, writing to them as follows :3 “¢ We are used to call you to- 
gether for counsel whenever any are to be consecrated to sacred offices, 
and to weigh the character and claims of each candidate in common 
deliberation.” 

The same principle was also observed in the appointment to the 
episcopal office. It was in the third century a prevailing custom, 
which Cyprian therefore derived from apostolic tradition, for the bishops 


1 Ep. 66. fortune hominum committerentur et capita. 
2 7K), Lamprid. vit. c. 45: Grave esse, From which language it is also apparent, 
cum id Christiani et Judet, (a customary how far the man who so expressed himself, 
form then of choosing presiding officers was from doing homage to the Christian 
even among the Jews.) facerent in predi- church, though he acknowledged some 
candis sacerdotibus, qui ordinandi sunt,non thing divine in Christianity. 
fieri in provinciarum rectoribus, quibus et ® Ep. 33. 
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of the province, in connection with the clergy, to proceed to fill the 
vacant church in the presence of the community, who were witnesses 
of the conduct of each individual on whom the choice might fall, and 
could therefore give the safest testimony of his character. Cyprian 
conceded to the community the right of choosmg worthy bishops, or of 
rejecting unworthy ones.!_ This conceded right of approving or reject- 
ing, was not a mere formality. Sometimes it happened, that before the 
usual arrangements for an election could be made, a bishop was pro- 
claimed by the voice of the community. Thus there might possibly be 
a difference between the will of the community and that of the majority 
of the clergy, — the source of many divisions. 

In other concerns of the community also, the participation of the 
laity was not yet wholly excluded. Cyprian declared that it had been 
his resolution, from the commencement of his episcopal administration, 
to do nothing without the consent of the community.2 An affair of 
this kind which belonged to the general interests of the community, 
was the restoration to the fellowship of the church of a fallen brother ; 
and the examination connected with this proceeding was to be conducted 
with the assistance of the whole community of Christians; for in Cy- 
prian’s judgment, this respect was due to the faith of those who had 
stood firm through the trials of persecution.2 Besides, there were 
individuals, not belonging to the clerical order, who still, on account of 
the respect which they personally enjoyed, had obtained an influence 
over the management of church affairs, which even the clergy found it 
difficult to oppose. Such were those heroes of the faith, the confessors, 
who in the face of tortures and death, or under the actual suffering of 
torture, had laid down their testimony before pagan magistrates. We 
shall hereafter, in speaking of the schisms of the church, have occasion 
to consider more particularly the extent of their influence. 

The third, less important change in the constitution of the church 
related to the multiplication of church offices. This was in part ren- 
dered necessary by the growth of the communities, and the accumula- 
tion of business on the hands of the deacons, from whose office many 
things had to be taken away; in part, new matters of business in the 
churches of large capital towns, required new offices for their proper 
discharge; in part, the new notions respecting the dignity of the 
clerus, led men to believe that what had hitherto been regarded as the 
free gift of the Spirit to all or to individual Christians, must be confined 
to a particular office in the service of the church. It is clear from 
what has been said, that none of these changes, which were conditioned 
partly by local circumstances, should be considered universal ones. 
The new church offices were as follows: after the deacons, followed the 


1 Cyprian, in the name of a synod, to 
the communities at Lyons and Astorga, ep. 
68: Apostolica observatione servandum est, 
quod apud nos quoque et fere per provin- 
clas universas tenetur, ut ad ordinationes 
rita celebrandas, ad eam plebem, cui praepo- 
situs ordinatur, episcopi ejusdem provinciss 
proximi quique conveniant, et episcopus 


deligatur plebe preesente, que singulorum 
vitam plenissime novit et uniuscujusque 
actum de ejus conversatione perspexit. 
2 Nihil sine consensu plebis gerere. Ep. 5. 
8 Presente etiam stantium plebe, quibus 
et ipsis pro fide et timore suo honor haben 
dus est. Ep. 13. 
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sub-deacons, collateral officers to the former in administering the out 
ward concerns of the church; then, the lectores (dxéyrecra:,) who read 
the scriptures before the assembled community, and also had the care 
of the biblical manuscripts used on these occasions, —a duty performed 
at first, probably, by the presbyters themselves, or by the deacons, as 
in later times the reading of the scriptures, particularly the gospels, 
still continued to be left to the deacons in many churches ; — next, the 
acolytes (dxéAovdo,, acolythi) who, as the name indicates, waited on 
the bishops while discharging their official functions ; the exorcistz, 
who made prayer over those who were supposed to be possessed of 
evil spirits, (the energumeni ;) finally, the Svpapor, mvdwpol, ostiaril, whose 
business it was to attend to such outward matters as the cleanliness 
and good order, the opening and closing, of the places of public worship. 

The office of church reader is, perhaps, the oldest among these. It 
is mentioned as early as the second century by Tertullian.!_ The others 
are noticed collectively not till about the middle of the third century, 
and indeed the whole of them for the first time, in a letter of the Roman 
bishop Cornelius, cited by Eusebius.2 The office of acolyte had its 
origin most probably in the hierarchical assumptions of the Roman 
church. It did not find its way into the Greek church. The Greek 
name of the office is not inconsistent with this view of its origin; for 
the Greek language was in frequent use at Rome, and many of the Ro- 
man bishops were of Grecian extraction. As regards the office of exor- 
cist, the end to be accomplished by it had, originally, been considered 
a work of the Holy Spirit confined to no outward institution, — whether 
it was supposed that any Christian might be employed as the instru- 
ment, who called on the name of Christ with believing confidence in him 
as having overcome the power of evil, or whether it was regarded as a 
spiritual gift peculiar to individuals. Now, the free working of the 
Spirit was to be confined to a formal, mechanical process. The spirit 
of the ancient church, preserved for a longer time in the East,? was 
rightly expressed, on the other hand, by the Apostolic constitutions ; 
“An exorcist cannot be chosen, for it is the gift of free grace.” 4 

We now leave the general constitution of the communities, and pro- 
ceed to the forms of union by which the individual communities were 
bound together. 


Forms of union by which the individual communities were bound 
together. 


With the inner fellowship, Christianity produced among its professors 
from the first a living outward union, whereby the distantly separated 


1 Preescript. heeret. c. 41. that exercises it, in Matth. T. XIII. § 7: 

21, VI. ¢ 43. Eimore déor wept Separetav doxoreioFat 

3 In the letter of Firmilianus, bishop of ude TovovT Ov TL TET ovdrog TLVOC, [U7] OPKl« 
Ceesarea in Cappadocia, (Cyprian. ep. 75,) oper, pnde EmepuToper, pnd? Aahopev ws 
mention is made of the church exorcists. Gxobovte TO dKadapTy mvEvpLaTl, dda oxo- 
But Origen describes this sort of influence AdfovTe¢ TPOCery gy Kab vnoteia, emiroxaper 
as something that was not confined to any mT™pocevyowevor TEpt TOY meTovsoroe. 
determinate office, but wholly free. Helee) ViIll. c..26: Ov yerponovernat FEvOG 
considers the influence as a thing depend- a¢ yap Exovotov Td éxadiov, Kat Xaorro 
ing on the subjective piety of the individual eov dua Xprorov. 
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were brought near to each other. This union must be realized in a 
determinate form, which latter was conditioned by the existing forms 
of social life under which Christianity first unfolded itself in the Roman 
empire. A system of fraternal equality in the relations of the commu- 
nities to each other, would, independent of these determinate circum- 
stances, have answered best to the spirit of Christianity, and been most 
promotive of its free, uncorrupted manifestation. But those circum- 
stances soon gave rise to a system of subordination in the mutual rela- 
tion of the communities to each other. ‘This system, as well as every 
other social form which had sprung out of the historical development 
of the race and contained nothing sinful, Christianity could appropriate. 
to itself. Yet, since this relation was not sufficiently interpenetrated 
with the free and free-making spirit of the gospel, it operated, by its 
undue preponderance, to check and interrupt the development of Chris- 
tian doctrine and of church life. 

We have observed already, that in many districts, Christianity very 
early made progress in the open country. Now wherever this was the 
case, and the Christians in a village or country town were in sufficient 
numbers to form a separate community, it was the most natural course 
for these to choose at once their own présiding officers, presbyters or 
bishops, who were quite as independent as the presiding officers of the 
city churches. In these first centuries themselves, it is indeed impos: 
sible, from the want of authentic records of so early a period, to point 
out any particular example of this kind; but in the fourth century we 
find, in many districts of the Hast, country bishops, as they are called, 
Cxepertaxérove, ) who, beyond doubt, might trace back their origin to the 
oldest times ; for in the later period, when the church system of subor- 
dination had become established, and the country churches were now 
accustomed to receive their presiding officers from the city, it is certain 
that no such relation could have arisen; on the contrary, the country 
bishops, wherever they yet existed, must have entered into a struggle 
with those of the city, for the preservation of their independence. But 
the more common case, as we have likewise already remarked, was for 
Christianity to be diffused from the city into the country ; and while 
the Christians in the immediate neighborhood of the cities were still few 
in number, they would most naturally repair on the Lord’s day to the 
city to join in public worship with the assemblies there convened. But 
in process of time, when their number was so increased as to enable 
them to form a community of their own, they applied to the bishop of 
the city church with which they had been connected, to set over them 
a presbyter, who consequently remained ever after subordinate to the 
city bishop. ‘Thus arose the first greater church union between city 
and country communities, which together formed one whole. In the 
larger cities it might now have become necessary also to separate the 
city communities themselves into several divisions ; as in Rome, where, 
according to the report of the Roman bishop Cornelius, already referred 


The presbyters ot whom Cyprian, at invenientur in civitatibus suis, were such 
his examination before the proconsul, said, presiding officers of country communities 
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to, there were in his time six and forty presbyters; though the state: 
ment of Optatus of Mileve, that Rome contained, in the beginning of 
the fourth century, more than forty churches, is an exaggeration. Yet 
in this case, distinct and subordinate filial communities were not always — 
formed by the side of the one episcopal Head and Mother church ; but 
more often, the community remained united as a whole; and only on 
Sundays and feast days, when one church was insufficient to accommo- 
date all the members, they were divided into several churches, where 
the different presbyters, according to a certain rotation, conducted the 
public worship. But it must be admitted, that with regard to the early 
shaping of these incipient relations, nothing can be decided with cer- 
tainty, and in default of immediate information on the subject, we can 
only infer respecting the past from what we find to have been the case 
in the succeeding times. o 

Again, as Christianity was diffused, for the most part, from the cities 
into the country, so, as a general thing, it spread from the principal 
cities (uytporéAecc) to the other provincial towns. Now as these latter 
were politically subordinate to the former, a close bond of union and 
subordinate relation were gradually formed between the communities — 
of the provincial towns and those of the principal city or metropolis. 
The churches of a province constituted a whole, at the head of which 
stood the church of the metropolis. The bishop of this became in rela- 
tion to the other bishops of the province, Primus inter pares. Yet 
owing to local causes, this relation did not every where unfold itself in 
the same way, and in this period was limited, for the most part, to the 
East. 

A like relation to that between these metropolitan cities and the pro- 
vincial towns, existed between the capitals of the larger divisions of the 
Roman empire, — as seats of government, channels of commerce and 
of all intercourse, —and the latter. It was from such larger capitals, 
Christianity was diffused through entire sections of the vast empire; it 
was here. the apostles themselves had founded churches, appointed over 
them their presiding officers, and orally preached the gospel ; and to 
the churches here established they had written their epistles. Hence, 
these churches, which went under the name of ecclesiz, sedes apostoli- 
cz, matrices ecclesiz, were held in peculiar veneration. When @ con- 
troversy arose with regard to any regulation or doctrine of the church, 
it was the first inquiry, how is the matter regarded in these communt » 
ties, where the principles taught on the spot by the apostles them- 
selves, have been faithfully preserved from one generation to another ? 
Such ecclesize apostolices were especially Rome, Antioch, Alexandria, 
Ephesus, Corinth. ‘ 

But all this, which held good of all the churches in the great capital 
cities, might be applied in a preéminent sense to the church of Rome, 
the great capital of the world. The legend that Peter, as well as Paul, 
died as a martyr at Rome, is not raised, it is true, beyond all doubt ; 
but assuredly it is older than the effort to glorify the Roman church 
through the primacy of the Apostle Peter, its founder. From many 
other causes; from the eagerness to confute the Jews and Gnostics, who 
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endeavored to make out a difference between these two great apostles, 
by showing that they were united even to a common martyrdom in the 
capital of the world; from the stories of the contest between St. Peter 
and Simon Magus, the origin of such a legend would admit of being 
more easily explained. But these reasons surely are not sufficient to 
warrant us in absolutely denying its truth, when so high antiquity 
speaks in favor of it; and many difficulties which present themselves 
in relation to the concatenation of events, may have their ground in our 
defective historical information.1_ At all events, the universally diffused 
belief, that these two great apostles had taught in the Roman church, 
and honored it by their martyrdom, contributed to promote its author- 
ity. From Rome, the larger portion of the West had received the gOS 
pel; from Rome, the common interests of Christianity, through. the 
whole extent of the Roman empire, could best be advanced. The Ro- 
man bishops, heads of the wealthiest community, were early distin- 
guished and known in the most distant lands, for their liberal benefac- 
tions to the Christian brethren ;? and a common interest bound all the 
communities of the Roman empire to the church of the great capital. 
In Rome was the ecclesia apostolica to which the largest portion of the 
West could appeal as to their common mother. In general, whatever 
transpired in this “ apostolic church’? could not fail to be well known to 
all ; for here Christians were continually pouring in from all quarters of 
the world. So Irenzeus, who wrote in Gaul, appeals, —as he does 
also occasionally to other apostolic churches, — in one passage particu- 
larly to the ecclesia apostolica in Rome, as the greatest, the oldest, 
(which must be doubted,) the universally known, the church founded 
by the two most illustrious apostles, where Christians congregate from 
the communities of the whole world, and could not fail to learn the doc- 
trine taught by the Apostles.? 


1 Comp. the new inquiry into this matter 
in the 3d edition of my History of the 
Planting, &c., p. 516, et seq. 

2 Kuseb. 1. IV. c. 23. 

81. Ill. ¢.3. According to the ancient 
Latin translation, the original Greek text 
being unfortunately lost: “Ad hanc eccle- 
siam, propter potiorem principalitatem, ne- 
cesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, hoc 
est, eos qui sunt undique fideles, in qua 
semper ab his, qui sunt undique, conservata 
est ea, quee est ab apostolis traditio.” If 
the word convenire is taken in the intellect- 
ual sense, — all churches must agree with the 
Roman church, as the one having preémi- 
nence over the rest, —we have a meaning 
which is by no means perfectly natural, and 
which scarcely in the least degree coincides 
with the circle of ideas elsewhere exhibited 
in Ireneeus. What would be meant by say- 
ing, the communities of the whole world 
have preserved in the Roman church the 
apostolic tradition? It would be under- 
stood only in some such way as this; that 
the Roman church was the central and repre- 
sentative point of all the Christian churches; 


as if, — what was said in later times, — the 
whole church was contained virtualiter in the 
Roman; an idea of which not the least 
trace is to be found in Irenseus, and a mode 
of expression foreign to this whole period. 
If the passage is really to be understood in 
this way, we could not avoid the suspicion, 
that here was one of the interpolations, of 
which so many indications are to be ob- 
served in this writer. But although it is 
impossible to decide with perfect certainty 
as to the right interpretation of these words, 
because we have not the original Greek. 
yet there are other ways of explaining them, 
which agree more completely with Irenzeus’ 
mode of thinking as elsewhere exhibited, 
and with the connection in this place. In 
the first place, I must state that I cannot 
approve of the interpretation proposed by 
the Licenciate Thiersch in the Studien und 
Kritiken, J. 1842, 2tes Heft, S. 527, by 
which, we may admit, all difficulties would 
be removed. According to that exposition, 
the phrase ‘ in qua,” “é 7,” should refer, 
not to the more remote subject, “hance ec- 
clesiam,” but to that which stands nearer, 
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Moreover, by means of letters, 
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and Christian brethren who were 


travelling, a mutual correspondence was maintained between the most 


distant churches in the Roman empire. 
his first inquiry was for the church; and here 
and supplied with whatever could contribute to 
refreshment. 
to gain more followers for their peculiar 


foreign city, 
received as a brother, 
his spiritual and to his bodily 
ers, false teachers seeking only 


opinions, abused the confidence and charity of the Christians, 
necessary to adopt precautionary measures 


When a Christian entered a 
he was 


But as deceivers, inform- 


it became 
to prevent the manifold evils 


which might in this way arise. The regulation was therefore adopted, 


that in foreign churches those travelling 
received as Christian brethren, who could produce 
the bishop of the community to w 


letters, — which were as tessare 


Christians only should be 
a certificate from 


hich they belonged. These church 
hospitales, whereby Christians from 


every quarter of the world stood in fraternal union with each other, — 


received the name of epistolee or literze formate: ; 
because, to guard against counterfeits, they were 


tain form; (forma, rémoc;)! and 


“omnem ecclesiam,” as determining this 
antecedent, —every church in which the 
doctrine has been’ preserved pure, as the 
author himself explains: “Dummodo ne 
in ea per hereticos ipsos traditionis puritas 
inquinata sit, sive, ut Trenzi verbis utar, 
dummodo in ea a fidelibus cujusvis sint loci 
pure conservata sit tradita ab Apostolis ve- 
ritas.” But this exposition seems to me 
attended with an insurmountable difficulty 
already, in the interposed sentence, “hoc est 
eos,” ete. If Ireneus intended any such 
determination of ecclesia, he would certain- 
ly have affixed it immediately to the word 
Geclesiam. And after all, it is most natural 
to refer the relative to the Roman church 
as the principal subject. But now the ques- 
tion arises, to what Greek word does the 
term “convenire” correspond ; whether to 
cvuBaiverv, as Dr. Gieseler, and agreeing 
with him, Dr. Nitzsch, in his letter to Del- 
briick and Licenciate Thiersch, in the trea- 
tise above cited, suppose, or to ovvépxecbat. 
If the latter is the word, by coming must be 
understood a coming to that place in per- 
son, and the passage would have to be ex- 
plained thus: On account of the rank 
which this church maintains as the ecclesia 
urbis, all churches, that is, believers from 
all countries must,—the “ must” lies in 
the nature of the case,—come together 
there; and since now from the beginning, 
Christians from all countries must come 
together there, it follows that the apostolic 
tradition has been preserved from genera- 
tion to generation by the Christians from 
all countries of the world, who are there 
united together. Every deviation from it 
would here fall immediately under the ob- 
servation of all. As confirmatory of this 
interpretation, might be cited what Athe- 


( yeaupara TeTUTOpLEVO, ) 
drawn up after a cer- 
also “epistole communicatorie,” 


neus says of the city of Rome, (Deipno- 
soph. l. 1, § 36:) Orcovuévng OjLov THY 
‘Popnv, TY ‘Pounv mod éenitouny THE 
oixovpévne, &v j ovyloetv tori ob ta¢ Tacag 
rac moAewc pvuévac.” So might one say: 
"Ey Th Popaior éxxAnoia maoac ékKAnotac 
idpvpévac.” Yet I will not deny the diffi- 
culty attending the interpretation of the 
second sentence; to the alteration of con- 
servata into observata, I can no longer 
agree. If we consider ovpBatvewy to be the 
word which answers to “ conyenire,” it 
would be the best way, with Gieseler, to 
suppose an error of translation, — that the 
translator, out of mistake, rendered the 
Greek dative into “ab his.” The words 
would have to be understood thus: “in 
which church the apostolic tradition has 
ever been preserved for the Christians of all 
countries of the world.” I cannot deny, 
that in the comparison of these words with 
those at the beginning of the same chapter, 
“in omni ecclesia adest respicere omnibus,” 
an argument may be found in favor of the 
sense just given. But even according to 
this interpretation, the same general view 
of Rome as that contained in the passage 
from Atheneus, would lie at the basis of 
the whole. I think it will be unnecessary 
for me to remark here, that I am very far 
from being influenced in this investigation 
by any protestant interest. At the position 
where a scientific understanding of the his- 
torical development of Christianity is aimed 
at, the interests of Protestantism, which I 
profess, could not be in the least endanger- 
ed by recognizing a high antiquity of the 
Catholic element, both in general and in 
particular. , 

1 How very necessary it was to guard 
against the falsification of such church let 
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( yeaupara Kowvwvexa, ) inasmuch as they indicated as well that the bear. 
ers were in the fellowship of the church, as that the bishops who mutu- 
ally sent and received such letters, were united together in the bonds 
of church fellowship... By degrees the church letters (epistole clericz) 
were divided into different classes, according to the different objects for 
which they were written. 

It was remarked above, that a closer bond of union existed in the 
early times between communities belonging to the same province. We 
may add as another effect of the catholic spirit of Christianity, that in 
all cases of emergency, in disputes respecting matters of doctrine, of 
church life, of church discipline, common deliberations were frequently 
held by deputed members from these communities. Such assemblies 
become known to us in the controversies respecting the time of Haster, 
and in the discussions on the Montanistic prophecies, towards the close 
of the second century. But as a permanent and regular institution, 
bound to stated seasons, these provincial synods first make their appear- 
ance at the end of the second or beginning of the third century ; and 
then, as a peculiar practice of a single district, where local causes may 
have led to an arrangement of this kind, earlier than in other countries, 
This district was Greece proper, where, from the time of the Achzan 
league, the spirit of confederacy had been still preserved; and as 
Christianity could attach itself to all national peculiarities, so far as 
they contained in them nothing immoral; nay, become so merged in 
them as to manifest itself under their peculiar form; it might well hap- 
pen, that the civil spirit of federation, already existing here, passed 
over to the ecclesiastical, and gave to the latter, still earlier than in 
other countries, a form which was in fact well suited for the common 
deliberations of the Christians ;— so that out of the representative 
assemblies of the city communities, — the Amphictyonie councils, — 
sprung the representative assemblies of the church communities,— the 
provincial synods. As the Christians, in the consciousness that they 
were nothing and could do nothing without the Spirit from on High, 
were used to begin every important business with prayer, so also at the 
opening of these assemblies, they prepared themselves for the public 
deliberations by uniting in prayer to Him who had promised to en- 
lighten and guide by his Spirit his faithful disciples, when they cast 
themselves wholly on him, and to be in the midst of them wherever they 
were assembled in his name.! 

It seems that this regular institution was at first objected to as an 
innovation, so that Tertullian felt himself called upon to stand forth as 
its advocate.” Yet the prevailing spirit of the church decided in favor 
of the arrangement, and to the middle of the third. century, the annual 
provincial synods appear to have been universal, —if we may judge 


ters, may be seen from a passage in Euse-  versis ecclesiis, per que et altiora quasque 

bius, 1. IV. c. 23, and another in Cyprian, in commune tractantur, et ipsa repreesentatia 

ep. 3. totius nominis Christiani magna venera- 
1See the passage of Tertullian, in a tione celebratur. 

work written at the beginning of the third 2 Ista solennia, quibus tunc presens pa 

century, (de jejuniis, c. 18:) Aguntur per trocinatus est sermo. 

Greecias illa certis in locts concilia, ex uni- 
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from the fact, that we find them observed at the same time in parts of 
the church so widely remote from each other as Northern Africa and 
Cappadocia.! . 

These provincial synods might, beyond a doubt, have proved emi- 
nently salutary in unfolding and purifying the Christian and church 
life, and indeed did prove so in many respects. In these common de- 
liberations, the views of different individuals might mutually correct 
each others’ errors and supply each others’ defects ; wants, abuses, and 
necessary reforms might be discussed more easily and under more dif 
ferent points of view; and the communicated experience of each mem- 
ber, made available to all. Certainly also, it savored neither of fanati- 
cism nor hierarchical arrogance, if the delegates and presiding officers 
of the communities, in the consciousness that they were assembled in 
the name of Christ, confidently relied on the guidance of his Spirit, 
whose organs alone they wished to be. 

But this confidence, in itself so right and so salutary, took a false 
and mischievous direction, when it ceased to be accompanied by a spirit 
of humility and self-renunciation, by the constantly living consciousness 
of the condition to which Christ had attached that promise, that Chris- 
tians should be assembled in Ais name. When, unmindful of this condi- 
tion, the bishops believed they were entitled merely as bishops to rely 
on the illumination of the Holy Spirit, a confidence so ungrounded be- 
came the source of all the self-deception of spiritual pride, that expressed 
itself in the customary words with which the decrees of such synods 
were made known, “under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit,’— 
“ spiritee sancto suggerente.”” 

The provincial synods, again, must have operated as a check on the 
development of the church, when, instead of providing for the interests 
of the communities according to the varying wants of each point of 
time, they sought to bind mutable things to unchangeable laws. 
Finally, it was an evil, that the communities were excluded from all 
participation in these assemblies ; that at length the bishops came to 
constitute the sole power in them, and by the union which these synods 
enabled them to enter into with one another, made themselves more 
powerful every day. 

As the provincial synods were used to communicate their decisions 
on all important matters of common interest to distant bishops, they 
thus served, at the same time, to place the distantly separated portions 
of the church in living union with each other, and to preserve them in 
this connection. 


Union of the entire Church in one whole, closely connected and inter. 
dependent in all its parts. Outward unity of the Catholic Church, 
and its Mode of Representation. 


Thus from the unapparent grain of mustard seed, sown in the 
field of the world, sprung up a tree, towering above all the plants of 
1 Cyprian, ep. 40, and Firmilianus of nos seniores et prepositi in unum convenia 


Ceesarea in Cappadocia, in Cyprian, ep.75: mus, ad disponenda ea, que cure nostra 
Necessario apud nos fit, ut per singulos an- commissa sunt. 
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the earth, and spreading its branches in every direction. Such was 
that great unity of the catholic church, which, closely connected 
through all its scattered parts, was so distinguished in its origin, its 
course of development, and its constitution, from all barely human in- 
stitutions. The consciousness of being a member of such a body, that 
had come off victorious over all opposition of earthly power, and was 
destined for perpetuity, must have been felt with the more liveliness 
and power by pagans, inasmuch as they had been familiar only with 
che political and earthly bond of union, but never had a presentiment 
of such a spiritual and moral tie binding men together as members of 
the same heavenly community. Still stronger and more elevated must 
this consciousness have become in times of persecution, when outward 
force tried in vain to sunder this connection. With good right might 
the Christians attach importance even to this unity in its outward man- » 
ifestation, even to this intimate external connection, as serving to rep- 
resent that higher life, in the fellowship of which all were as one, and to 
exhibit the unity of the kingdom of God. In this outward fellowship 
of the church life, they experienced the blessed effects of the imward 
fellowship of God’s invisible kingdom ; and to preserve this unity entire, 
they entered into conflict with two different parties,— those idealistic 
sects, which threatened to sever the inward bond of fellowship itself,— 
the bond of faith; to introduce into the Christian church the old dis- 
tinction between a religion for the educated and refined, and a popular 
faith, (ioree and yvéou,) and, as was justly charged upon them by 
Clement of Alexandria, to divide up the church into a multitude of The- 
osophic schools ;+ and next, those men who, blinded by self-will or pas- 
sion, brought in divisions on the ground of mere outward differences, 
while in faith they continued to agree with the rest. 

But the conflict arismg out of a genuine Christian interest, and 
aimed against some one-sided subjective element that threatened to dis- 
solve this wholesome unity of the church, might easily mislead to another 
extreme, —~an undue estimation of externals, — of the existing church 
forms, with which at first this unity was closely knit. Since that out- 
ward unity was, beyond all doubt, not barely outward, but the image 
and expression of the unity within, and in this connection exhibited 
itself to the Christian consciousness and experience; men could the 
more easily suffer themselves, in this polemic attitude, to be so misled 
as to confound, in their conceptions, things which had been fused 
together in each one’s feelings and experience, and to consider them as 
inseparably connected. Thus the conception of the church and its 
necessary unity was thrown outward (verausserlichte sich.) This out- 
ward church became the original one for the religious consciousness ; 
and, in this its outward form, the only possible medium of fellowship 
with Christ. That which in all should, in like manner, have formed 
itself outwardly from within, was transferred to this fellowship, medi- 
ated by means of a determinate outward organism, in certain visible 
forms, — and so the inner and the outward, the invisible and the visible, 


1 For the words of Clemens see St.l. VII. p. 755: Adyotor xpoloracdar diarpi3in 
udAhov 7} éxkAnoiac 
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inseparably fused together. This association of the Christian conscious- 
ness we may perceive already in a writer as early as Irenzus, who 
defines, in the first place, the conception of the church subsisting under 
this determinate form of constitution, and then puts down the commun: 
jon of the Holy Spirit as something first derived from, and mediated 
by, the former, when he begins by saying, ‘“ Ubi ecclesia, ibi et Spiritus 
Dei,” and then first adds, “et ubi Spiritus Dei, illic ecclesia.”? An 
entirely different apprehension of the idea of the church and its neces- 
sary unity would have presented itself, by reversing the order of these 
propositions. ‘It is only at the breast of the church,” as Irenzeus 
says, “that one can be nursed to life. He who takes not refuge in the 
church, cannot partake of the Holy Spirit. He who separates himself 
from this church, renounces the fellowship of the Holy Spirit.” Such 
are the propositions grounded in that association of ideas. It is true, 
Trenzeus has in his mind simply such opponents of the church as, by 
unchristian doctrine and temper, by selfish interests, had excluded 
themselves from the fellowship of the divine life? Not without good 
and sufficient reason could he complain of those ‘“ who, from frivolous 
causes, divided, and, so far as in them lay, annihilated, the great and 
glorious body of Christ.”® With great truth, doubtless, could he say 
of them, that it was utterly out of their power to occasion as much good, 
“as they had done evil through the divisions excited by their means. 
But the position held by Irenzeus might easily lead to the mistake of 
imputing a bad temper and purpose to ail those who, from whatever 
tendency, occasioned a reaction against the dominant church system, 
excited some movement or other in the church, and hence, divisions. 
Now as that which distinguishes the New Testament position from the 
Old, is the outward development of the kingdom of God from within 
man’s spirit, so we may recognize in this making outward of the king- 
dom of God, in this notion of the outward church as an indispensable 
mediation, that same confounding together of the Old and New Testa- 
ment positions, which we were forced to recognize before, in the notions 
of the priesthood and of the Clerus. Indeed, both are necessarily con- 
nected ; for the existence and propagation of the church was, in fact, 
to depend on the priesthood ; and its connection with Christ was to be 
mediated through the latter. To the priesthood was added afterwards 
the episcopal system, as the outward mediation and foundation of the 
outward church unity,—a new step in the progress of Theocracy 
made outward, whose deep-reaching consequences must ever go on 
unfolding themselves more widely. 

In bringing the episcopal system to its completion, we have seen the 
important part acted by Cyprian, bishop of Carthage. Not less impor- 
tant was his agency in this process of converting the church into an 
outward system of mediation, and confounding together the Old and 
New Testament positions generally. In this regard, his work, De uni- 
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tate ecclesize, written after the middle of the third century, amidst the 
divisions with which he had to contend, constitutes an epoch. ‘This book 
contains a remarkable mixture of the true with the false, arising from 
that outward view of the church; and we shall recognize, in much that 
he says, only the pure expression of the Christian consciousness, when 
we strip away from it that outward notion, and understand it after a 
more inward sense ; when we apply to the propositions he lays down the 
distinction of the visible and the invisible church. We shall then find 
in this work much that is true, directed against a self-seeking, insulat- 
ing tendency, that breaks loose from all connection with the fellowship 
of life, of which the foundation is Christ. We need only to apply what 
he says of the outward relation to a determinate visible form of mani- 
festation of the church, to that inner relation to the community of holy 
men subsisting in union with Christ its head, whence the divine life 
flows forth to the collective body of all the members, which community, 
we must admit, is not necessarily confined to any determinate form of 
constitution. ‘Try to pluck away his beams from the sun,” says Cy- 
prian, ‘the unity of the light cannot be so divided asunder. Break 
away the twig from the tree, it cannot produce fruit. Cut off the 
stream from its fountain, it becomes dry. Just so the church, inter- 
penetrated by the light of the Lord, sends its rays through the whole 
world. Yet the light which is thus diffused in all directions, is one. In 
the lap of that church we were born; we are nourished by its milk, 
and quickened by its spirit. Whatever breaks itself off from the origi- 
nal stock, when thus apart by itself, cannot breathe and live.” But all 
this, which is in itself true, Cyprian referred exclusively to the determi- 
nate church, connected,—by means of the bishops, its foundation 
pillars, as the successors of the apostles and inheritors of their spirit- 
ual power, — with these apostles, and through them with Christ. His 
chain of ideas is this: Christ communicated to the apostles, the apos- 
tles to the bishops by ordimation,! the power of the Holy Ghost ;, by 
the succession of bishops, the power of the Holy Ghost, whence alone 
all religious acts can receive their efficacy, is extended, through the 
channel of this outward transmission, to all times. Thus is preserved, 
in this organism of the church, ever unfolding itself with a living pro- 
gression, that divine life, which, flowing from the fountain-head through 
this point of mediation, is thus distributed to all the members united 
with the organic whole ; and whoever breaks off his outward connection 
with this outward organism, does, by so doing, exclude himself from 
participating in that divine life and from the way to salvation. No one, 
by himself alone, can, by faith in the Saviour, have any share in the 
divine life that flows from him; no one can, by this faith alone, secure 
to himself all the blessings of God’s kingdom; but all this remains neces- 
sarily mediated through these organs and the connection with them, — 
the connection with the catholic church derived from Christ through 
the succession of bishops. 

This outward view of the church, however, where it had progressed 


1 See on its original form and significancy, my History of the Planting, etc. Vol. I. p. 213 
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80 far, called forth a reaction, in the effort after a more spiritual un 
derstanding of its idea, based on the words of Christ himself. A class 
of persons, perhaps laymen,! arose in opposition to Cyprian, who appeal- 
ed to the promise of Christ, that “where two or three were gathered 
together in his name, there he would be in the midst of them;”’ (Matth. 
xvili. 20 ;) every association of true believers, then, was a church. But 
Cyprian styled such as urged this objection, corruptors of the gospel. 
He accused them of rending these words from their connection, and 
hence giving them a false explanation. He maintained, on the other 
hand, that Christ had just before established harmony among believers, 
the union of hearts in love, as the condition to which the fulfilment of 
this promise was annexed. He then proceeded to argue ;7 “‘ But how 
is it possible for that person to agree with any individual, who does not 
agree with the body of the church itself? How can two or three be 
assembled in the name of Christ, who are separated from Christ and his 
gospel?” He looks in vain for the fulfilment of the condition of this 
promise in men, who, from leaning to the side of their own opinions, had 
separated themselves from the church ; for they were the authors of the 
schism, —the church had not separated itself from them.? But who 
is the infallible judge of men’s inward disposition, so as to infer with 
certainty from their outward conduct towards a church, not always free 
from blemish, that such a temper exists; where ignorance and misap- 
prehension are quite possible, and right and wrong, in the struggle 
between the parties, may be on both sides ? 

The church once conceived as wholly outward, it must also be con- 
ceived as having a necessary outward unity ; and this principle estab- 
lished, it came next to be thought necessary to settle on some outward 
representation of this outward unity, at some one determinate point. 
This was at first a thing wholly vague and undefined ; — but it was the 
germ from where sprang the papal monarchy of the middle age. 

Now it was, without doubt, not an accidental circumstance, that the 
Apostle Peter, rather than any other one of the apostles, became the 
representative of this unity for the religious consciousness of the West- 
ern church. For on him had been bestowed, in virtue of his peculiar 
natural character, ennobled by the Holy Spirit, more particularly the 
charisma of church government. This gift Christ claimed for the 
development of the first community, when he named him the Man of 
Rock and made him the man of rock, on which he would build his 
church. Yet he said this not to that Peter with whom the human 
passed for more than the divine, —not to that Peter whom he called 
rather a Satan; but to the one who had uttered the powerful witness 


dunt—. Unanimitatem prius posuit, con- 


1 Cyprian describes them thus: Nec se 
quidam vana interpretatione decipiant, quod 
dixerit Dominus: Ubicunque fuerint duo 
aut tres collecti in nomine meo, ego cum 
jis sum. Corruptores evangelii atque in- 
terpretes falsi. See next note. — 

2 Extrema ponunt et superiora prete- 
reunt, partis memores et partem subdole 
comp*imentes. Ut ipsi ab ecclesia scissi 
sans itn cepituli uniny rertentiag ¢ in 


cordiam pacis ante preemisit, ut conveniat 
nobis, fideliter et firmiter docuit. Quomo- 
do autem potest ei cum aliquo convenire, 
cui cum corpore ipsius ecclesiz non con- 
venit 2 Quomodo possunt duo aut tres in 
nomine Christi colligi, quos constat a Chris- 
to et ab ejus evangelio seprari ? 

8 Non eniy nos ab ill: sof illi a nobit 
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of him as the Son of God; and inasmuch as he had uttered this, that 
one to whom he could say, “ Blessed art thou, for flesh and blood have 
not revealed this unto thee, but my Father in Heaven.” ‘That peculiar 
charisma procured for this apostle the position he assumed in speaking 
and acting in the name of all who composed the first community of 
Christians.1 Yet with all this was by no means conceded to him a 
preference and precedence over the rest of the apostles. Of any rank, 
indeed, of one above another, the question generally was never to be 
raised among them. Every assumption of that kind, he who came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, severely rebuked, (Luke xxii: 
24.) The only contention was to be a mutual strife of each to serve 
the other. ‘There were three apostles whom Christ, by virtue of their 
personal traits of character, distinguished above the rest; Peter was 
only one of these. Hach of them had his own particular charisma, and 
his peculiar position which depended on this. As Peter was the man 
of Rock, working outwardly; so John possessed that charisma by virtue 
of which he leaned on the Lord’s bosom, penetrated most deeply into 
his being, and into the matter of his discourses. As his own peculiar 
charisma and position caused Peter first to appear prominent at the 
founding of the church; so his own charisma and position caused John 
to retreat more out of view, acting no prominent part until a later 
period, when it became important to reconcile the oppositions that had 
arisen, to restore peace among the conflicting elements, to tranquillize 
and establish the communities when fallen into commotions. The great 
apostle to the Gentiles maintained, in a manner the most decided, his 
apostolic independence, against that Jewish principle, estimating every 
thing by a standard of outwardness, which subsequently, under another 
form, mixed itself in with the development of the church; and Paul 
could say of himself, that grace had effected more by him than by all 
the others. 

From these remarks, then, it is clear, that the idea of a primacy of 
the Apostle Peter had nothing to fix on but a misunderstanding as well 
of the position assigned him in the progressive movement of the church 
development, as also of the particular predicates which were given 
to him; although it had its good ground, that this peculiar tendency 
centered precisely in him. 

In his work on the unity of the church, Cyprian justly observes, that 
all the apostles had received from Christ the same dignity and the same 
power with Peter; but he supposes that in one passage, however, 
Christ bestows this power on Peter in particular, — says of him in par- 
ticular, that on him he will build his church,— gives it in charge to 
him in particular to feed his sheep,—for the purpose of showing how 
the whole development of the church and of the priesthood was to radi- 
ate from one point, and thus making clearly evident the unity of the 
church, the unity of the episcopal power. The Apostle Peter appears 
here as the representative of the one church, abiding in the unity she 
lerived from the divine appointment, and of the one episcopal power, 
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which, though distributed among many organs, yet in its origin and 
essence is, and ever remains, but one. Whoever, therefore, forsakes 
the outward fellowship with the one visible, catholic church, tears him- 
self away from the representation of the unity of the church, connected 
by divine appointment with the person of the Apostle Peter. How is 
it possible for any one to suppose he continues still to be a member of 
the church of Christ, when he forsakes the cathedra Petri, on which the 
church was founded ? 1 

But even allowing that the Apostle Peter might be considered as the 
representative of the unity of the church, still it by no means follows, 
that an individual representative of this kind must continue to exist in 
the church through every age. Still less does it follow, that this indi- 
vidual representative must be connected particularly with the Roman 
church ; for although the tradition that the Apostle Peter visited the 
church at Rome cannot, on good and sufficient grounds, be called in 
question, yet certain it is, that he was not the founder of this church, 
and that he was never, in any special sense, its presiding officer. This 
ehurch could with as little propriety be called the cathedra Petri, as 
the cathedra Pauli. Irenzeus and Tertullian seem to be aware, indeed, 
that Peter and Paul were its founders, that they gave it a bishop, and 
honored it by their martyrdom. But that the Roman church held a 
prominence, as the cathedra Petri, over all other apostolic churches, 
they still remain ignorant. Yet as the idea of an outward unity of the 
church could suggest the notion of an outward individual representative 
of that unity, so the recognition of such a historical representation 
might easily pass out of the ideal into the real world, so that the exhi- 
bition of the church unity at a determinate point came to be considered 
not barely as a thing once eassting, but as necessary for the existence 
of the church in all times. And as it was no accidental thing, that the 
apostle had been made the representative of the church guidance, so 
too was it no accidental thing, that men, when once impelled to seek 
for such an outward representation of the church unity for all times, 
transferred this dignity precisely to the church of the great city which 
was called to rule in the world. As most of the western communities 
were used to regard the Roman church as their mother, their ecclesia 
apostolica, to whose authority they especially appealed; as they were 
in the habit of naming Peter the founder of the Roman church, and to 
trace back the tradition of the Roman church to him; and as Rome 
was once the seat of the dominion of the world; it so happened that 
men began to consider the Roman church as the cathedra Petri, and 
to apply what had been said of the Apostle Peter, as the representative 
of the church unity, to this cathedra Petri. In the making outward 
of the conception of the church, from which this form of the outward 
presentation of its unity gradually shaped itself, the way was already 


1 Some trace of this mode of explaining 
the above passages relating to the Apostle 
Peter, may be found even in Tertullian. 
Prescript. heret. c. 22: ‘Latuit aliquid 
Petrum eedificande ecclesiz Petrum dic- 
tum, claves regni coelorum consecutum et 


solvendi et alligandi in ccelis et in terris po- 
testatem ?”’ This language shows that he was 
not a Montanist when he wrote this book; 
as is evident by comparing it with what he 
wrote when a Montanist, in his book de 
Pudicitia, of which we shall speak hereafter. 
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prepared for the conversion of the political supremacy of the “ city” 
into this spiritual form, — which moreover contained the germ of the 
secularizing of Christ’s kingdom. 

In Cyprian we find this transference already complete. As evidence 
of this, may serve not only those passages in his book de unitate ecclesize, 
where the reading is disputed;!—jin an uncontroverted passage, ep 
55 ad Cornel., he styles the Roman church the “ Petri cathedra, ec- 
clesia principalis, unde unitas sacerdotalis exorta est.” 

Without doubt, this idea was still very obscure and vague; but a 
false principle once established, the more vague the notion, the more 
room would be left for introducing new meanings, and extracting 
new inferences. In the minds of the Roman bishops, this idea seems 
early to have obtained a more fixed and definite shape ; and here the 
Roman love of empire seems early to have insinuated itself into ecclesi- 
astical affairs, and made its appearance in a spiritual dress. 

Far back we observe already in the Roman bishops traces of the 
assumption, that to them, as successors of the Apostle Peter, belonged 
a peculiar and ultimate authority in ecclesiastical disputes ; that the 
cathedra Petri must take precedence of all other apostolic churches, as 
the source of the apostolic tradition. Such an assumption was shown 
by the Roman bishop Victor, when, about the year 190, he excommu- 
nicated the churches of Asia Minor on account of some trifling dispute 
relating to mere externals.2_ In the Montanistic writings of Tertullian 
we find indications, showing that the Roman bishops issued peremptory 
edicts on ecclesiastical matters ; endeavored to make themselves con- 
sidered as the bishops of bishops, — episcopos episcoporum ;2 and were 
in the habit of appealing to the authority of their “ antecessores.’? 4 

After the middle of the third century, the Roman bishop Stephanus 
allowed himself to be carried away by the same spirit of hierarchical 
arrogance as his predecessor Victor. It was his wish, too, in a dispute 
by no means important,® to obtrude the tradition of the Roman church 
on all other churches as an unalterable and decisive law ; and he ex- 
communicated the churches of Asia Minor and of North Africa, which 
refused to acknowledge this rule.® 


' Though in the passage from Cyprian, 


: ; r spiritual power transferred to the Apostle 
“Qui ecclesiz renititur et resistit, [qui ca- a 


Peter. The entire episcopatus, or the ca- 


thedram Petri, super quem fundata est ec- 
clesia, deserit] in ecclesia se esse confidit 2” 
the suspected clause, here included in brack- 
ets, were genuine, yet it would not follow, 
that, in this particular instance, he had in 
his mind the cathedra Petri, subsisting at 
his time in the Roman church; but the 
phrases, “ ecclesi reniti,” and “ cathedram 
Petri deserere,” might rather, according to 
the connection, be wholly codrdinate, so 
that he would say : he who breaks his con- 
nection with the one only church, does by 
that very act attack the representation of 
the church unity which had been attached 
by Christ himself to the person of the Apos- 
tle Peter. The whole apostolic and epis- 
copal fulness of authority as one, although 
manifesting itself through different organs, 
appears to him to be represented in the 


thedra of all the bishops conceived as 
one=the cathedra Petri,=hence to re- 
nounce obedience to the bishops is the same 
as to attack the cathedra Petri. 

* The dispute about the time of celebrat- 
ing Easter, of which mention will be made 
hereafter. 

3 Tertullian, de Pudicitia, c. 1: Audio, 
edictum esse propositum et quidem peremp- 
torium: pontifex scilicet maximus, quod 
est episcopus episcoporum, edicit. 

* Tertullian, de virg. velandis. 

® The dispute about the validity of bap- 
tism administered by heretics, also to be 
noticed elsewhere. 

® Nihil innovetur nisi quod traditum est, 
—he declared, —se per successionem ca. 
ee Petri habere. Cyprian, ep. 74 et 
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But it was far from being the case, that these assumptions of the 
Roman bishops could penetrate even through the western church — to 
say nothing here of the reaction they had to encounter from the freer 
tendencies of the Greek church. In the first named dispute, the com- 
munities of Asia Minor, nothing daunted by the arrogant language of 
Victor, maintained their own principles, and set over against the tradi- 
tion of the Roman church, the tradition of their own sedes apostolice. 
Trenzeus, bishop of Lyons, in a letter to the Roman bishop Victor, 
severely rebuked his unchristian arrogance, although agreeing with 
him as to the matter in dispute. He disapproved of his attempt to 
obtrude one form of church life on all the communities ; and declared 
that nothing was required but unity in faith and in love ; and that this, 
instead of being disturbed by differences in respect to outward things, 
did but shine forth through these differences with the greater strength. 
He recognized the right of all the communities, in such matters, to act 
freely and independently, according to their own ancient usage. He 
objected to the authority of the tradition of a single determinate church 
the fact, that tradition often originates in, and is propagated by, sim- 
plicity and ignorance.? Although Cyprian, as we have before re- 
marked, looked upon the Roman church as really the cathedra Petri, 
and as the representative of the outward church unity, yet he was far 
from inferring thence the right of this church to determme all matters 
of church controversy. On the contrary, he maintaimed, with firmness 
and energy, the independent right of the individual bishops to manage 
the affairs of their churches according to their own principles; and he 
carried through what he recognized as right, in spite of the op- 
position of the Roman church. In communicating to Stephanus, 
bishop of Rome, at the commencement of the second of the above 
mentioned controversies, the principles of the North African church, 
which he well knew did not accord with the Roman usages, he ad- 
dressed him in the name of a synod, as one colleague, conscious of an 
equality of dignity and of rights, addresses another. ‘In virtue of 
our equal dignity,” says he, “and in unfeigned love, we have imparted 
these things to you, dearest brother ; for we hope, that whatever is 
agreeable to piety and truth — will also, in accordance with your own 
true faith and true piety, be pleasing to you. We are well aware, 
however, that many are reluctant to part with the opinions they have 
once imbibed, and slow to change their principles; but so far as they 
can do it, without violating the bond of unity and peace, binding them 
to their colleagues, cling to many peculiarities which have become cus: 
tomary among them. In matters of this sort, we put no restraint, we 
impose no law, on any man; since each presiding officer of a commu- 
nity has, in the management of these matters, his own free will, and 
is accountable for his mode of proceeding to the Lord alone.” 


1 Euseb. 1. V. c. 24. aut legem damus, quando habeat in eccle- 

2Toy mapa Td aKpysic O¢ eiKog kparoov- sige administratione voluntatis sus arbitri- 
rev Thy Kav’ GrAdryTa Kal idiwriopov ovv7- um liberum unusquisque preepositus, ratio- 
Sevay el¢ Td weTeTELTA TeETOLNKOTWY. 4 nem actus sui Domino redditurus. 

8 Qua in re nec nos vim cuiquam facimus 


* 
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After the violent declarations which ensued from the Roman bishop, 
he continued to avow the same principle before a council of more than 
eighty of the bishops of North Africa; inviting each of them to express 
his own views with‘ freedom; “for no one,” said he, “should make 
himself a bishop of bishops.”? When Stephanus appealed to the author- 
ity of the ancient Roman tradition, and spoke against innovations, 
Cyprian replied,! that it was rather Stephanus himself who made the 
innovations, and broke away from the unity of the church. ‘‘ Whence 
then,” he says, “comes that tradition? Is it derived from the words 
of our Lord and from the authority of the gospels, or from the instruc. 
tions and the letters of the apostles? Custom, which has crept in 
among some unawares, ought not to hinder the truth from prevailing 
and triumphing; for custom without truth is only inveterate error.” 
He finely remarks, “ that it is no more beneath the dignity of a Roman 
bishop than of any other man, to suffer himself to be corrected when he 
is in the wrong; for the bishop ought not only to teach but to learn, 
for he becomes even the better teacher, who is daily adding to his 
knowledge and making progress by the correction of his errors.’ Fir- 
milianus also, the bishop of Czesarea in Cappadocia, in expressing his 
agreement with Cyprian, declared himself quite strongly against the 
unchristian behavior of Stephanus, who forbade the Roman church to 
receive the delegates of the North African church into their houses. 
He considered it a reproach that one who boasted of being the succes- 
sor of the Apostle Peter, on whom was built the unity of the church, 
should rend that unity by his uncharitable and arrogant proceedings. 
In opposition to the alleged tradition of the Roman church, he pro- 
duced the tradition of other ancient churches, as also doctrinal reasons; 
and as evidence that the Romans did not observe, in all points, the 
original tradition, and appealed in vain to the authority of the apostles, 
he adduces the fact, that in many church matters, they departed from 
the customs of the church at Jerusalem, and of the ancient apostolical 
churches ;3 yet notwithstanding all these differences, the unity and 
peace of the catholic church had never been disturbed.4 

On another and earlier occasion, Cyprian had already shown how 
far he was from yielding to the Roman bishops a supreme jurisdiction 
in the church, and from countenancing them in the exercise of it. 
Basilides and Martialis, two Spanish bishops, had been deposed by a 
synod, because they were hbellatict, and for other offences ; and it is 
said, they acknowledged themselves the validity of their sentence. In 
the place of Basilides, a successor had already been chosen by the pro- 
vincial bishops, with the assistance of the church over which he had 
presided. The two deposed bishops, however, had recourse to Stepha- 
nus, the bishop of Rome, and the latter, assuming a supreme judicatory 
power, reversed the sentence of the Spanish ecclesiastical court, and 


1 Ep. 74, ad Pompej. . 8 Ep. 75. 

2 Nec consuetudo, que apud quosdam 4 Eos autem, qui Rome sunt, non ea in 
obrepserat, impedire debet, quominus veri- omnibus observare, que sunt ab origine 
tas preevaleat et vincat; nam consuetudo tradita, et frustra apostolorum auctorita 
sine veritate vetustas erroris est. tem preetendere. 
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restored them both to their office; whether it was that he found good 
reasons for so doing in what they alleged in their own justification, or 
that there was already a strong inclination in the Roman church to 
take part with those that appealed to its jurisdiction. A contest now 
arose in Spain on the question whether the first or the second sentence 
should be respected, and the communities of North Africa were applied 
to for their opinion. The North African synod at Carthage, in whose 
name Cyprian replied, did not hesitate to declare that the decision of 
the Roman bishop was without force, and strongly charged the Spanish 
churches not to suffer the two unworthy bishops to continue in office. 
Into the question, whether the Roman bishop was justified in prosecut- 
ing such a judicial examination, Cyprian did not enter; but he declared 
without farther discussion, the unjust sentence, resting as it did on in- 
sufficient grounds, to be void. “ The regular ordination,” he observed, 
(meaning of the successor to the deposed bishop Basilides,) “ cannot 
be rendered null, because Basilides, after his offences were discovered, 
and had been acknowledged too by himself, went to Rome and deceived 
our colleague Stephanus, who was at a distance, and not acquainted 
with the real circumstances of the case; so that he who had been de- 
posed by a just sentence, fraudulently contrived to be restated in his 
office.” Perhaps the mortification which the ambitious, hierarchical 
views of Stephanus experienced on this occasion— although in other 
respects Cyprian speaks of him with great moderation —had much in- 
fluence in deciding him to the obstinate stand which he took in the 
later controversy of which we have before spoken. 


Church Discipline. Exclusion from the Fellowship of the Visible 
Church. Re-admission to the same. 


As the founder of the church had foretold, the process of its develop- 
ment could be none other than a process of refining, renewed over and 
over again. The idea of a perfectly pure and perfectly holy church 
could not be realized in the earthly course of its history ; — for the life 
communicated by Christ to humanity can be sustained and transmitted 
only in a never ceasing conflict with the power of sin, which resists the 
current of that life from without, and even threatens to mix in and 
disturb it with its own impurities. The church itself which truly an- 
swers to its conception, the church of the regenerate and sanctified, 
continues ever to be inwardly affected by the reactions of this principle 
of sin never wholly overcome ; and hence in continual need of cleansing. 
But this church, though represented in a visible form, is yet in its es- 
sence invisible ; and to this its visible appearance various elements be- 
come attached, partaking in no respect of that inner essence ;—and 
there are no sure and certain marks whereby it is possible to separate 
from one another these heterogeneous components. Manifold are the 
gradations through which the transition is made from the true church 
to the opposite world, which strives to draw her into itself and to trans- 
form her by its own spirit; a thing impossible, unless she enter herself 


1 Ep. 68. 
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into such a union. Hence the sifting of the chaff from the wheat, 
which can be accomplished by no human tribunal, and which strives 
prematurely to sever the threads of historical development ordained and 
surely guided by divine Wisdom, and would hinder the very work of 
the church itself to reform the world, must be left to a higher judg- 
ment, and can only take place after the thread of history is wholly 
unwound. 

But the church, when left wholly to herself, and unmixed as yet 
with the state, might bring about, if not a perfect, yet a certain separa- 
tion — so as to exclude from herself the manifestly foreign elements, 
showing themselves to be such by marks not to be mistaken; indeed, 
the Jewish synagogues had before exercised a disciplinary judgment of 
this kind over their members. The early communities were thus to 
seek to secure themselves against the infection of pagan immorality, 
and thereby practically to bear witness, that the mere confession of 
faith made no man a Christian ;— that whoever contradicted by his 
daily living the laws of Christianity, could not be regarded as a Chris- 
tian brother. 

Hence the Apostle Paul declared the Christian communities to be 
not merely justified, but bound, to eject such unworthy members from 
their body. With all pagans, the Christians might eat, and stand in 
every social relation ; but with such apostate brethren, they were to 
avoid all manner of intercourse, for the purpose of practically showing 
them, that they could no longer claim the title of Christian brethren. 
It was from this point of view, that Tertullian could now say to the 
pagans: ‘“ Those who are no Christians, are wrongly so called; such 
in truth take no part in our religious assemblies; such receive not with 
us the communion; they have by their sins become yours again, since 
we hold not even common intercourse with those whom your cruelty 
has forced to denial; although we should certainly be likely to tolerate 
amongst us more easily those who through constraint than those who 
have voluntarily deserted the principles of our religion. Besides, it is 
without reason you call those Christians who are not recognized as such 
by the Christians, who cannot deny their own.’’! 

But the church was designed also to be an institution for training ; 
it was not to give up the hope of reclaiming the fallen. By this very 
exclusion from the society of the brethren, the fallen members, if they 
retained any susceptibility for better feelings, were to be brought to the 
sense of their guilt and awakened to a fruitful repentance. If they 
manifested any such penitence in their living, they were to be taken 
under the fostering care of the church, and at length, after their re- 
pentance had been sufficiently proved, once more adopted into the 
community. Such was the direction of the Apostle Paul. In later 
times, various regulations were gradually introduced, relating to the 
cases in which resort should be had to such exclusion from the church 
fellowship; to the manner of life which the excluded members ought to 
lead ; to the proofs of remorse and penitence which they must give, and 


1 Ad nation. 1. Lc. 5. 
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to the duration of the time of their exclusion. All these points were 
differently determined, according to the different nature of the offences, 
and the different moral character evinced by the offenders. Those who 
stood in this relation to the community, were made a particular class, 
designated by the name of poenitentes. Tertullian requires “ that the 
inward compunction of conscience should be manifested also by outward 
acts ;! that they should express their sorrow by their whole deportment, 
pray for the forgiveness of their sins with fasting, present a confession 
of their sins before the community, request the intercessions of all the 
Christian brethren, and especially humble themselves before the pres- 
byters and the known friends of God.’ To those who suffered them- 
selves to be kept back by shame from making confession before the 
church, he says, ® ‘ This may be grievous, where one exposes himself to 
contempt and to mockery ; where others exalt themselves at the expense 
of him who has fallen. But in the midst of brethren and fellow-servants, 
where the hope, fear, joy, pain, and suffering are shared in common ; 
because one common spirit proceeds from one common Lord and Fa- 
ther, — how should you there consider your own as different from your- 
self? Why fly from those to whom your grief is as their own, as if 
they rejoiced over it? The body cannot rejoice at the suffering of one 
of its members. The whole body must share in the pain and codperate 
towards the cure. Where two are together, there is the church; but 
the church is Christ. When you embrace the knees of your brother, 
you embrace Christ, you are a suppliant to Christ. And so when they 
weep over you, Christ suffers, Christ supplicates the Father. Hasily 
is that ever obtained, which the Son supplicates of the Father.” Ori- 
gen writes :  “ The Christians sorrow over those who have been overcome 
by lust, or any other noticeable vice, as if they were dead; and, after a 
longer probation than that appointed for catechumens, if they have 
given sufficient evidence of a change of heart, they receive them once 
more as those risen from the dead.” When their penitence had been 
satisfactorily proved, they were absolved and restored to the fellowship 
of the church with the sign of blessing, the laying on of the hands of 
the bishop and clergy. 

Salutary as these regulations might be, as a means of Christian cul- 
ture, in the then existing state of the church, yet here also there was 
great danger of confounding the Inner essence with the Outward form, 
especially when the outward notion of the church had already become 
a fundamental principle. Such must have been the case, for example, 
when it was attempted to confine the expression of penitent feelings to 
certain uniform signs, and it was thought that in manifesting these con- 
sisted the essence of true penitence itself; and again, when no distinc- 
tion was made betwixt absolution and the divine forgiveness of sins. 
The church teachers, however, did not fail to point out the mward 
disposition as that on which everything depended, and to guard against 
that confusion of ideas. ‘‘ When the man condemns himself,” says 


1 Ut non sola conscientia preeferatur, sed a @. 
aliquo etiam actu administretur. De pcent- CRC BLO 
‘ontia, (5. UP 4c, Cels. 1. III. c. 51, 
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Tertullian, “ God acquits him. So far — believe me —as thou sparest 
not thyself, God will spare thee.” And the bishop Firmilianus of 
Czesarea in Cappadocia says, in a letter written in the latter half of the 
third century: ‘ With us, the bishops and presbyters meet once a year 
to consult together for the recovery by repentance of fallen brethren ; 
not as though they could receive from us the forgiveness of sins, but 
that they may by us be brought to a sense of their sins and constrained 
to render a more full satisfaction to the Lord.2 Cyprian explains him- 
self thus:° “We do not prejudge the Lord’s judgment; so that if he 
find the sinner’s repentance full and satisfactory, he may ratify our 
decision; but if-any man shall have deceived us by a hypocritical 
repentance, then let God, who cannot be mocked, and who looketh on 
the heart, decide with regard to that which we have failed to explore 
to the bottom, and the master correct the judgment of his servants.” 
But still it cannot be denied, that the consequences resulting from 
that making outward of the conception of the church, and that Old 
Testament view of the priesthood, had here already mixed in. Thus 
the judgment on an individual who had rendered himself liable to the 
church penance was reckoned among the acts of this priesthood ; and 
the full power of exercising it, derived from the authority to bind and 
to loose, given to the apostles. That one should thus submit himself to 
the judgment of the priest, appeared as an act of that humility which 
belongs to the essence of true penitence. The notion took such a 
shape, that the whole system of church penance came to be considered 
as a satisfaction to be done to God.5 Perhaps there were some who 
opposed this view of the necessity of outward church penance, and who 
‘endeavored to establish the principle that all depended on the direction 
of the heart and of the affections towards God, not on external things.§ 
We say perhaps, —for from the language of Tertullian in combatting 
this class, from his own assumed position, we cannot decide with cer- 
tainty in what sense that principle was understood. It ig certainly . 
possible, that they may have been a class, who made a false distinction 
between the Inner and the Outward in the religious life, and under the 
pretext that all depended on the inner direction of the affections towards 
God, alone, allowed themselves to excuse the failings of the outward life.7 
Connected with the remarks here made on church penance and 
church absolution, must be our judgment also of a controversy which 
arose with regard to these matters. Had the notion of absolution been 
rightly understood, as an announcement of the divine forgiveness of sin, 
always conditioned on repentance and faith, instead of being converted 
into a judicial act of the clergy, a mutual understanding might havo 


1 De peenitentia, c. 9. Peenitentia; a term derived from the civil 
2 Cyprian, ep. 75. law, which he had studied and practised in 
3 Tn his 52d letter ad Antonian. early life. 

4 See the words, in a letter of the Con- 6 Sed ajunt quidam, satis Deum habere. 


fessors, in Cyprian, (ep. 26.) Humilitas si corde et animo suspiciatur, licet actu mi- 

atque subjectio, alienum de se expectasse nus fiat. ‘De peenitentia, c. 5. 

judicium, alienam de suo sustinuisse sen- ™“Ttaque se salvo metu et fide peccare,” 

tentiam. says Tertullian, — prone, as he was, to in 
5 Satisfactio, in Tertullian’s book de fer evil from the doctrines of his opponents. 
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been easily brought about on the matter of dispute which we are now 
about to mention. We allude to the controversy between a milder and 
a more rigid party on the subject of church penance. 

All were agreed in distinguishing those sins into which all Christians 
might fall through the remaining sinfulness of their nature, and those 
which clearly indicated that the transgressor was still living under 
bondage to sin as an abiding condition; that he was not one of the 
regenerate ; that he had either never attained to that condition, or 
had again fallen from it ;— peccata venalia— and peccata mortalia, or 
ad mortem. ‘These terms they had derived from the first epistle of St. 
John. Among sins of the second class they reckoned, besides the de- 
nial of Christianity, deception, theft, incontinence, adultery, etc.1 Now 
it was the principle of the milder party, which gradually became the 
predominant one, that the church was bound to receive every fallen 
member, into whatever sins he may have fallen, — to hold out to all, 
under the condition of sincere repentance, the hope of the forgiveness 
of sin. At least, in the hour of death, absolution and the communion 
should be granted to those who manifested true repentance. The 
other party would never consent to admit again to the fellowship of the 
church, such as had violated their baptismal vow by sins of the latter 
class. Such persons, — said they, — have once despised the forgive- 
ness of sin obtained for them by Christ, and assured to them in baptism. 
There is no purpose of dive grace with regard to such, which is 
revealed to us; hence the church is in no case warranted to announce 
to them the forgiveness of sin. If the church exhorts them also to 
repentance, yet she can promise nothing to them as to the issue, since 
the power bestowed on her to bind and to loose has no reference to 
such. She must leave them to the judgment of God. The one party 
would not suffer that any limits should be set to the mercy of God 
towards penitent men; the other would preserve erect the holiness of 
God, and feared that, by.a false confidence in the power of priestly ab- 
solution, men would be encouraged to feel more safe in their sins. 


Church Divisions or Schisms. 


The schisms, or church divisions in the more limited sense, must be 
distinguished from the heresies properly so called. The former were 
such divisions of the catholic church, as proceeded from certain out- 
ward occasions, aiming at objects connected with the constitution or the 
discipline of the church ; the latter, divisions which sprung out of differ- 
ences and disputes on matters of doctrine. While all that is to be said 
of the latter stands intimately connected with the genetic development 
of doctrines, the exhibition of the former cannot be separated from the 
history of the constitution and discipline of the church ; and each serves 
to illustrate the other. Ina doctrinal point of view, the history of 
church divisions is important only so far as it serves to unfold the doe- 
trine on the church; but the development of this doctrine stands closely 


1 Homicidium, idololatria, fraus, negatio, blasphemia, mecchia et fornicatio. ‘Tertullian 
de pudicitia, c. 19. 
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connected again with the history of the church constitution. It seems, 
therefore, in every view, best suited to our purpose, to annex the history 
of church divisions with the section which relates the history of the con- 
stitution of the church. 

We have to notice in this period two remarkable divisions of the 
church, both intimately connected with each other, as well in respect to 
the time of their origin, as in respect to the churehes and persons, that 
especially took part in them. In the history of both, the monarchical 
system of episcopacy is seen coming forth victoriously out of the contest 
with presbyterianism; in both, Catholicism is seen triumphing over 
Separatism ; both divisions conduced to the establishment of the syste 
of church unity. We refer to the divisions of Felicissimus and to that 
of Novatian ; the first proceeding out of the church of proconsular 
Africa, the second out of the church of Rome. 

In the history of the first mentioned division, the bishop Cyprian of 
Carthage appears as the head of a party, and as the most important 
among the actors in the scene; and the origin of the schism was imme- 
diately connected with the manner in which he arrived at the episcopal 
dignity. It will serve, therefore, to give us a clearer understanding of 
the whole subject, if we begin with casting a glance at the history of 
this man’s life. Cyprian had remained a pagan until the last years of 
his manhood. He was by profession a rhetorician, if not an advocate,} 
and the rhetorical cast of his style of writing testifies of this his earlier 
occupation. In the years of his paganism he had already gained pub- 
lic confidence by the uprightness of his life.2 By the influence of the 
presbyter OCzecilius, whose name he afterwards adopted, and who at his 
death committed his wife and children to Cyprian’s care, he was 
brought to embrace the Christian faith. Although, while a pagan, he 
had led a blameless life in the common estimation, yet it by no means 
appeared so to himself, after he had learned to contemplate the requisi- 
tions of the divine law, and to know himself in the light of Christianity. 
The profound sense of sin, as a power from which man cannot deliver 
himself by his own strength, preceded also in his case the experience of 
that which grace alone can effect; as he expresses it in the letter ad- 
dressed to his friend Donatus, written probably soon after his baptism. 
Hence he was now the more inspired with a glowing enthusiasm to reach 
that idea of the divine life which Christianity had lighted up within his 
soul. And as he interpreted the words of our Lord,—“ If thou wilt be 
perfect, go sell that thou hast and give it to the poor,” according to the 
prevailing views of that period, more closely to their letter than to their 
spirit, for the purpose of fulfilmg this requisition, he sold the two landed 
estates of which he was possessed,? and distributed the proceeds among 


1 Jerome says, (d. v. i. c.67,) that he was 
a rhetorician, and we have no good reason 
to doubt this account. We are under no 
necessity of supposing that in what he says 
(ep. I. ad Donatum,) respecting the oppo- 
sition between spiritual and worldly elo- 
quence, (in judiciis, in concione, pro rostris, ) 
that he was thinking of his own calling, 


and therefore had once been used to such 
public discourse. 

2 See the biographical sketch of his life, 
composed by his disciple, the Deacon Pon- 
tius. 

3 His garden was soon restored back ta 
him, probably by the love of the church, as 
we may gather from the language of Pon- 
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the poor. The devout zeal which shone forth so brilliantly in his con: 
duct even while a neophyte, acquired for him, to a great degree, the 
love and esteem of the community. He became the man of the people ; 
and the community made use of the influence they could then com- 
mand, in his behalf. He was raised by their votes, contrary to the letter 
of the church laws, soon after his baptism, in 247, to the dignity of a 
presbyter, and as early as the year 248, placed at the head, as bishop. 
The community environed his house, for the purpose of compelling him 
to accept the episcopal dignity. But this very circumstance, that he 
had been raised to the station he occupied by the enthusiastic love of 
the church, contributed from the first to create a party against him, at 
the head of which stood five presbyters.1 Of these, several, perhaps, 
put forward claims themselves to the episcopal office, and looked with 
eyes of jealousy on the upstart neophyte who superseded those that had 
grown gray in the service of the church. They might also be led on 
by other motives to us unknown. Cyprian was well aware of the diff- 
cult position he was about to assume, when he shrank back from the 
assumption of the chief pastoral office. the whole weight and responsi- 
bleness of which stood clearly before him, — attractive as it must have 
seemed, on the other hand, to a man of his peculiar bent and talent for 
rule to be placed at the head of the church governance. We discover 
here the first ground and the germ of the ensuing controversies. The 
five presbyters above mentioned now proceeded with their followers to 
contest the episcopal authority of Cyprian ; and as the presbyters were 
still mindful of their ancient rights, and still striving to maintain their 
former influence in the government of the church, there could be no 
want of disputes between a bishop, and especially one like Cyprian, so 
resolutely active, in the consciousness of that supreme spiritual power 
which he believed himself to possess by divine right, and his antagonists 
in the presbyterial college. 

Where men are contending for their rights, even those men in whom 
a life from God has indeed begun, but the strength of the old nature 
still makes itself felt, it is usually the case, that instead of emulating 
each other, with the spirit of love and self-renunciation, in the fulfil- 
ment of duties, they allow, on both sides, their own will and their pas- 
sions to give that which is wrong the color of right. So it happened in 
the present case. But we are not well enough informed of all the cir- 
cumstances to be able clearly to separate the right from the wrong on 
either side; for we have only the representations of one party in the 
dispute, —representations which sometimes bear on their very front the 
marks of strong excitement. 

An unbiassed contemplation will certainly not fail to discover in Cy- 
prian, the man inspired and animated with true love to the Redeemer 


tius: Hortos, quos inter initia fidei sue the five presbyters: Conjurationis sua me- 
venditos, et Dei indulgentia restitutos. mores, et antiqua illa contra episcopatum 
1 We see this from the words of Pontius, meum, imo contra suffragium vestrum et 
in speaking of Cyprian’s election: Quidam Dei judicium venena retinentes, instaurant 
illi 2estiterunt, etiam utvinceret; with which veterem contra nos impugnationem suam 
rompare ep. 40, respecting the intrigues of ‘ 
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and to his church. It is undeniable that he was devoted to his com 
munity, as a faithful shepherd; that its interests honestly lay nearest 
his heart; and that he meant to exercise his episcopal authority for the 
preservation of good order and discipline in the flock ; —but it is also 
certain, that he was not sufficiently on his guard against that funda. 
mental evil of man’s nature, which so easily fastens on what is best in 
him, and by which the best qualities may be even perverted and de- 
stroyed, — an evil which may be most dangerous to those endowed with 
great gifts and powers for the Lord’s service, — most dangerous, where 
it exhibits itself under the spiritual garb, — that he was not watchful 
enough against the risings and suggestions of self-will and pride. The 
point he was contending for, the full power of the episcopate, proved to 
him certainly, at times, the rock whereon his spiritual life made ship- 
wreck. He forgot, in the bishop, “appointed by God himself and act- 
ing in the name of Christ,” the man, still living in the flesh, and 
exposed, like all other men, to the temptations of sim; in the bishop, 
over whom no layman might set up himself to judge, the bishop called 
to rule and gifted with an inviolable authority from God, he forgot the 
disciple of Christ, of him who was meek and lowly of spirit, and for the 
good of his brethren, appeared in the form of a servant. Had he ever 
remained true to this spirit of Christ’s disciples, he might assuredly 
have gained the victory over his adversaries with far more ease to him- 
self and safety to the church, than by all his stir about the inalienable 
rights of the episcopate, and his appeals to the dignity of the priestly 
office with which God had invested him. 

The five presbyters of the opposite party, or some of them at least, 
seem to have been at the head of separate communities in Carthage or 
its neighborhood; and they now ventured, in defiance of the bishop 
whom they hated, to introduce several arbitrary measures in the man- 
agement of their filial communities; or, at any rate, such measures as 
Cyprian, from the principles he maintained with regard to the episcopal 
system, might properly consider as encroachments on the episcopal 
rights. One of them, Novatus by name, president of a community 
situated upon a hill in or near by Carthage, was, so far as we can 
judge,! a man of restless and enterprising mind, who, with a fierce spirit 


1The charges which Cyprian himself 
brings against him, (ep. 49,) if well found- 
ed, do, indeed, place him in the most unfa- 
vorable light ; but these charges wear every 
appearance of being dictated by blind pas- 
sion, trusting in deceptive reports without 
due investigation, and indulging a most un- 
warrantable liberty of drawing conclusions. 
A common method in controversies, — to 
impute the worst motives to an opponent, 
and suppose them just as true as if one 
could read into his heart, yet without offer- 
ing the least evidence to justify the suppo- 
sition. Of Novatus, it was said, that he 
was about to be arraigned before an eccle- 
siastical court ; his own conscience declared 
him guilty; happily for him, the Decian 
persecution broke out, and interrupted the 


proceedings which had commenced against 
him. And now, in order to evade the sen- 
tence which awaited him as soon as the 
persecution was over, he excited all those 
agitations, of which we shall speak hereaf- 
ter, and separated himself from the domi- 
nant church. How cleverly put together, 
yet how improbable is all this! Cyprian 
himself, during the Decian persecution, 
still recognized Novatus as a lawful presby- 
ter, see ep. 5. Now, for the first time, he 
knows of this man such wicked things as, 
if they were true, would testify against the 
bishop who could suffer a man of such a 
character to retain the office of presbyte«. 
Cyprian does, indeed, bring forward facts 
against him; but what vouches for the 
truth of those facts? How would it have 
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of ecclesiastical freedom, spurned from him the yoke of episcopal mon- 
archy.! This person, without authority from the bishop, proceeded to 
ordain one of his followers, Felicissimus, a man well calculated for the 
position of a zealous and enterprising partizan, and who doubtless, by 
his personal relations, had great influence in the community, to the 
office of deacon in this his own church.2 Cyprian declares this act an 
encroachment on his episcopal rights ; but it may have been the opinion 
of Novatus, on the principles of his presbyterian system, that as a pres- 
byter and presiding officer of the church, he was warranted so to pro- 
ceed. The right and the wrong in the transaction was a point certainly 
not so clearly made out, at a time when the struggle betwixt the aris- 
tocratic and monarchical forms of church government remained still 
undecided. Cyprian permitted Felicissimus to retain his office ; 
whether it was out of deference to a powerful party, or whether it 
was not till later that he was induced, by the hostile proceedings of 
Felicissimus, to declare his ordination irregular and a violation of the 
episcopal authority. He avoided in the outset, as it should seem, to 
take any violent measures; he sought by indulgence and gentleness, 
with a prudence befitting the circumstances, to gain over his oppo- 
nents.’ Perhaps his success would have been complete, if he could have 
exercised sufficient control over himself to follow out this course with 
patience ; or if the Decian persecution, which broke out soon after, had 
not furnished the opposite party too inviting an opportunity to com- 


been possible for this man, if such accusa- 
tions could be justly laid against him, to 
play the part he did? What is there which 
idle tattle will not gradually set a going 
amidst party strifes of this kind? The op- 
ponents of Cyprian too, as we may infer 
from his letter to Pupianus, of which we 
shall speak hereafter, had said many hard 
things against him. 

1So far there may have been truth in 
Cyprian’s statement, when he calls him, 
(ep. 49:) Fax et ignis ad conflanda sedi- 
tionis incendia. 

In order to a right understanding of No- 
vatus’ conduct in these disputes, it is im- 
portant to have the question settled, wheth- 
er he was one of the five presbyters who 
opposed Cyprian from the beginning. Mos- 
heim has urged several objections against 
this supposition, the most weighty of which 
we shall notice further along. The ques- 
tion, we must admit, cannot be decided with 
absolute certainty. But yet the whole con- 
nection of the history seems to be in favor 
of the affirmative. In Cyprian’s fifth letter, 
already cited, the names of four presbyters 
are introduced, who brought him a petition. 
One of these, Fortunatus, belonged, accord- 
ing to Cyprian’s own statement, ep. 55, to 
the number of the five presbyters. Now 
as the name of Novatus occurs here along 
with that of Fortunatus, it is highly proba- 
ble that all the four presbyters, which seem 
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in this case to have formed one party, were 
in fact no other than the old opposition par- 
ty, —the five presbyters or presbyterium 
Felicissimi. And in the repulsive answer 
which Cyprian gave to their petition, we 
may perhaps discern a new cause of their 
irritation against the bishop. A compari- 
son of what Cyprian says respecting the 
intrigues of Novatus, ep. 49, with what he 
says respecting the intrigues of those five 
presbyters, ep. 40, and with what Pontius 
reports about the old adversaries of Cy- 
prian, speaks for the existence of but one 
anti-Cyprian party, which held together 
from the beginning, and in which Novatus 
occupied an important place. 

2 See Cyprian, ep. 49, of Novatus: Qui 
Felicissimum satellitem suum diaconum, 
nec permittente me nec sciente, sua factione 
et ambitione, constituit. All yoes to show 
that this nomination of Felicissimus to the 
office of deacon preceded the schism of 
which he was the author; aithough the 
whole subject is involved in much obscurity 
on account of our imperfect knowledge of 
the circumstances. j 

3 To this doubtless refers what Pontius 
says of Cyprian’s conduct towards his op- 
ponents: Quibus tamen quanta levitate, 
quam patienter, quam beneyolenter indul- 
sit, quam clementer ignovit, amicissimos 
eos postmodum inter et necessarios compu 
tans, mirantibus multis ! 
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mence a public attack on the man, whom from: the first they had unwil 
lingly seen placed at the head of the church government. 

We have already observed, that at the first beginning of this perse- 
cution, Cyprian retiréd for a while from his community. He had good 
reasons, indeed, as we then saw, to justify this step, and the best of all 
justifications was his subsequent martyrdom; but still it was a step 
which would always admit of being differently construed. The enemies 
of Cyprian were glad to look upon the thing in its worst light, and 
accused him of allowing himself to be influenced to violate his duties as 
a pastor, by motives of fear.1 ' 

Besides this, the party opposed to Cyprian had many opportunities, 
arising out of events that transpired in the persecution, to increase the 
number of their followers, and to excite the minds of men against the 
bishop. Numbers, as we have already observed in our account of this 
persecution, had been induced by their fears, or compelled by torture, 
to resort to measures which were regarded as a virtual denial of the 
faith, and which actually excluded them from the communion of the 
church. But most of them were afterwards seized with compunctions 
of remorse, and longed to be restored to the community of the breth- 
ren, and to the privilege of participating with them in the Lord’s sup- 
per. ‘The question now arose, whether their wishes should be complied 
with : — was their petition to be absolutely rejected, or should a middle 
course be pursued, by holding out to them, indeed, the hope of being 
restored to the fellowship of the church; but before the privilege was 
actually granted them, by subjecting their conduct to a longer proba- 
tion, and requiring evidence of continued penitence? Should the same 
course be pursued with all the lapsed, or should the treatment be 
varied according to the difference of circumstances and the character 
of the offences? The church at this time was still without any gene- 
rally acknowledged principles of church penance in cases of this sort. 
There was one party, who were for refusing to grant absolution, on any 
conditions, to such as had violated their baptismal vow by one of the so 
called mortal sins. Following that Jewish principle which did not 
allow all duties to be regarded alike as duties to God, and all sins 
alike, as sins against Giod, men made an arbitrary distinction, — for 
which they cited as their authority the passage 1 Samuel 11. 25, — be- 
tween sins against God and against man; and to the former was reck- 
oned every act of denying the faith, though the degree of guiltiness, if 
the denial was simply a yielding to the weakness of sense, might be far 
inferior to that involved in some of the so called sins against man. 
Cyprian, who was in the habit of calling Tertullian especially his 


1 We remarked at page 134, how doubt- 
fully the Roman clergy expressed them- 
selves with regard to Cyprian’s conduct ; 
their words, “ quod utique recte fecerit,” in- 
dicate that Cyprian’s enemies had contrived 
to represent the matter in an unfavorable 
light. Hence Cyprian intimated a suspi- 
cion that this letter, in which passages oc- 
curred which were so strange to him, might 
be a forgery, ep. 3. Afterwards, when he 


learned that his adversaries had represent- 
ed his conduct in an unfavorable light at 
Rome, he considered it necessary to justify 
himself by a correct account of the whole 
course of the affair, and he writes thus to the 
Roman clergy, ep. 14: Quoniam comperi, 
minus simpliciter et minus fideliter vobis re- 
nuntiari, que hic a nobis et gesta sunt et 
geruntur. 
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teacher,! might, perhaps, from the study of that father’s writings, have 
received a bias towards the principles of the more rigid party with re- 
gard to penance. Many passages of his works, written previous to the 
Decian persecution, would lead us to conclude, that he was at first in 
favor of the principle of granting absolution to none who had committed 
a mortal sin; as, for instance, when he says,? ‘ The words of the Lord, 
who warns while he heals, are ‘ Behold, thou art made whole; sin no 
more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.’ After he has bestowed 
health, he gives the rule of life ; nor does he leave the man thenceforth 
to wander about as he lists; but as the man was bound to serve him 
by the very fact that he had been healed by him, our Lord threatens 
him with the greater severity ; for the guilt is less, to have sinned before 
one has known the doctrines of the Lord, but when one sins after he has 
begun to know them, there is no place for forgiveness.” ? It may be 
said, perhaps, that Cyprian, in this case, meant simply to mark the 
greater criminality of a sin committed by a Christian, and that the 
passage is to be understood only in a relative sense ; but assuredly more 
than this is implied in one of his positions laid down in. the collection 
of Biblical Testimonies.* ‘That to him who has sinned against God, 
no forgiveness can be granted in the church.’”’® Besides the already 
cited passages from the Old Testament,® he quotes on this occasion that 
from the gospel, relating to the sin against the Son of man, and against 
the Holy Ghost ; whence it is plain, how greatly he misunderstood these 
_ conceptions, and this antithesis. 

But if Cyprian was an advocate of this principle when he first en- 
tered on the episcopal office, yet, cherishing as he did the heart of a 
father towards his church, he could not fail to be shaken by the great 
multitude of the lapsed, who, sometimes with bitter tears of repentance, 
entreated him to grant them absolution. Must all these, many of 
whom, as for example, the libellatici, had fallen only from defect of 
knowledge, and others from simply yielding to the flesh under the 
severity of their tortures, remain forever excluded from the blessed 
community of their brethren, and, in Cyprian’s view, from that church 
in which alone was to be found the way to heaven? ‘The paternal 
heart of the bishop revolted at the thought, but he dared not act here 
upon his own responsibility. In this state of indecision, he declared 
that the fallen should be received and exhorted to repentance ; but that 
the decision of their fate should be reserved to that time when, on the 
restoration of peace, the bishops, clergy and churches, in joint and 
cautious deliberation, after having examined the question in all its 
bearings, should be able to unite on some common principles, in rela- 
tion to a matter where every Christian was so deeply interested. LPe- 


1 According to Jerome, de vir. illustr. 
When he asked for Tertullian’s writings, 
he used to say to his secretary, “ Da magis- 
trum.” 

2 De habitu virginum. 

8 Nulla vena ultra delinquere, postquam 
Deum nosse ccepisti. 

4 De testimoniis, I. III. c. 28. 


5 Non posse in ecclesia remitti ei, qui in 
Deum deliquit. 

6 The same texts which Cyprian quotes 
in the epistle to the clergy wf Carthage, 
ep. 9, on the subject of den‘al of the faith 
under persecution. So also in ep. 11, we 
find the antithesis: Minora delicta, qua 
non in Deum committuntur. 
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sides, there was a great difference between the offences of these fallen 
brethren. While some, merely to avoid the sacrifice of their worldly 
possessions, had, without a struggle, even hastened up to the altars of 
the gods; others had fallen only through ignorance, or under the force 
of torture. The disorders of the times made it impossible to examine 
carefully into the difference of offences, and the difference of moral 
character in the individuals. Moreover, those that had fallen should, 
by practical demonstration of their penitence, render themselves worthy 
of readmission to the fellowship of the church, —and the persecution 
itself presented them with the best opportunity for this. ‘ He who 
cannot endure the delay,” says Cyprian, “may obtain the crown of 
martyrdom.” 

It was under this view of the case he acted ; directing all the lapsed 
who applied for absolution, to look forward with, hope to the time for 
the restoration of tranquillity, when their cases should be examined. 
But some of the clergy, and as Cyprian afterwards learned, his old ad- 
versaries, espoused the interest of these men, and, instead of exhorting 
them to peace.and order, according to the wishes of the bishop, con- 
firmed them in their importunate demands, availing themselves of this 
opportunity to foment the wished for division in the church. 

Had these lapsed individuals been upheld in their importunate de- 
mands by the presbyters opposed to Cyprian alone, without finding any 
other support, their resistance to the measures of the bishop would have 
been of less consequence. But now they found means to gain over to 
their cause a voice which in those days had great influence with the 
Christians, — the voice of those witnesses of the faith, who under the 
pains of torture had laid down their witness of the Lord, or who, after 
having laid down their testimony, confronted martyrdom. It was, in 
itself considered, altogether consonant with the spirit of Christianity, 
that the last legacy of these men should be a legacy of affection ; that 
their last words should be an expression of love to their brethren; that 
they, who, after having victoriously sustained the conflict, were about 
to enter into glory, should show sympathy for their weaker brethren, 
who had fallen in the struggle; that finally, they should recommend 
these fallen to the charitable acceptance of the church. It was just 
and right, moreover, that the word of these witnesses of the faith 
should be held in peculiar respect, provided only it were not forgotten, 
that they were sinful men, needing, like all others, the forgiveness of 
their sins, and that, so long as they were in the flesh, they had still to 
maintain the contest with the flesh ; and provided only, these witnesses 
of the faith themselves had not forgotten this, and dazzled by the ex- 
cessive veneration which was paid them, had not been, on this very 
account, the more exposed to the lurking enemy with which even they, 
as sinful men, had still to contend, and turned the momentary Victory, 
gained by the grace of God, to the nourishment of a spiritual pride. 
Many fell under this temptation; and controversies were excited and 
nourished by such confessors. The poet Commodian, so distinguished 
for his moral enthusiasm, held it needful to remind such persons, that 
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even by their sufferings they could not expiate sin.1 There were con- 
fessors, who, in an authoritative tone, gave to all applicants the peace 
of the church, and acted as if it needed only their word to exculpate 
and discharge the fallen. Many of the clergy, who, according to Cy- 
prian’s advice, ought to have set them right and led them to humility, 
rather confirmed them in their delusion, and used them as tools in their 
intrigues against the bishop. By their peremptory declarations, oft- 
times vaguely expressed, as for example, “ Let such an individual, with 
his,’ — an expression admitting of interpretations and applications 
without limit, — “be received to the fellowship of the church,” they 
caused the bishop no slight embarrassment.? Those who applied such 
vague declarations to themselves, now boasted that the confessors or 
martyrs had granted them absolution, and they would brook no delay, 
suffer no trial of their conduct. When Cyprian evinced the less dispo- 
sition to comply with their impetuous demands, in proportion to the 
want which they betrayed of true contrition and humility, he made him- 
self extremely unpopular by his resistance. On two sides, he appeared 
in an unfavorable light, on the side of his severity against the lapsed 
and of his lack of reverence for the confessors.? 

He fulfilled his duty as a pastor, by taking a firm and decided stand 
against the exaggerated reverence paid to these confessors, which might 
be a fruitful source of superstition, and against the false confidence. in 
their intercession, leading men to feel secure in their sins. He made 
the confessors observe, that true confession was not an opus operatum, 
but that it must consist in the whole tenor of conduct. “The tongue,” 
he said, “which has confessed Christ, must preserve its honor, pure 
and untarnished ; for he who, according to our Lord’s precept, speaks 
what tends to peace, to goodness and to truth, confesses Christ every 
day of his life.” In warning them against false security and pride, he 
observes,* “It must be your endeavor to carry out what you have hap- 
pily begun. It is but little to have succeeded in obtaining an advan- 
tage; it is more, to be able to preserve what you have obtained. Our 
Lord taught us this, when he said, ‘ Behold, thou art made whole: sin 
no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee.’ Think that he also says 
this to his confessor ; ‘ Behold thou art made a confessor ; sin no more, 
lest a worse thing come unto thee.’ In fine, Solomon and Saul and 
many others were able, so long as they walked in the ways of the Lord, 


1 See his Instructio, 47 : 

Impia martyribus odio reputantur in ignem, 
Distruitur martyr, cujus est confessio talis, 
Expiari malum nec sanguine fuso docetur. 

2 Communicet ille cum suis. According 
to Cyprian, ep. 14, thousands of such “li- 
belli pacis” were daily issued by the con- 
fessors without examination. ‘Tertullian, 
at the close of the second century, speaks 
already of this practice as a traditional 
one. “Pacem in ecclesia non habentes, a 
martyribus in carcere exorare consueve- 
runt.” Ad martyr. c.1. As a Montanist 
he speaks carnestly against the excessive 
abuse to which this practice was carried ; 


and intimates that many were made to feel 
secure in their sin by these libelli pacis, in- 
considerately bestowed by the confessors, 
de pudicitia, c. 22. Against the abuses 
growing out of recommendatory letters of 
the confessors, spurious or genuine, the 
council of Elvira speaks on this wise, c. 25: 
Quod omnes sub hac nominis gloria passim 
concutiunt simplices. 

8 He gives us himself to understand how 
much he had to suffer in this way, ep. 22: 
Laborantes hic nos et contra invidise impe 
tum totis fidei viribus resistentes 

4 Ep, 6. 
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to retain the grace which was given them ; but no sooner were they left 
by the discipline of the Lord, than they were left also by his grace. I 
hear that some are.elated with pride; and yet it is written, ‘ Be not 
high-minded, but fear.’ Our Lord ‘ was led as a sheep to the slaugh- 
ter ; as a lamb before her shearers is dumb, so opened he not his mouth;’ 
and is there any one now, who lives by him and in him, that dares to 
be proud and high-minded, unmindful of the life which He led, and of 
the doctrines which He has given us either by himself or by his apos- 
tles? Ifthe servant be not greater than his Lord, then let those that 
follow the Lord, humbly, peacefully and quietly walk in his footsteps: 
the more one abases himself the more shall he be exalted.” 

When a certain confessor, Lucianus, professing to act “‘in the name 
of Paul, a martyr,” and in obedience to his last injunctions, proceeded 
to bestow on the fallen the peace of the church, and to furnish them 
with the so called certificates of church-fellowship (libellos pacis,) Cy- 
prian refused to acknowledge their validity, and observed, “ Although 
our Lord has given command that the nations shall be baptized and 
their sins forgiven in the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost; yet this man, in ignorance of the divine law, proclaims peace 
and the forgiveness of sins in the name of Paul ;—he does not consider 
that the martyrs make not the gospel, but the gospel, the martyrs.’’} 
He spoke on this point with the same emphasis in the discourse, 
already referred to, delivered on his return to his church.2 “ Let no 
man deceive himself, the Lord alone can show mercy. He alone can 
bestow forgiveness of the sins which have been committed against him, 
who bore our sins; who suffered for us; whom God delivered up for 
our offences. ‘The servant may not forgive a crime committed against 
his Master, lest the offender contract additional guilt, if he be unmind- 
ful of what is written, ‘Cursed is he that putteth his trust in man.’ 
We must address our prayer to the Lord, who has assured us he will 
deny those that deny him, who alone has received all judgment from 
the Father. The martyrs require something to be done; —but what 
they require must be written in the law of the Lord ; — we must know, 
first of all, that they have obtained from God what they require; and 
then only can we do what they require; for it by no means follows, as 
a matter of course, that the Divine Majesty will grant what a man has 
promised. Hither the martyrs are nothing, if the gospel can be made 
void ; or if the gospel cannot be made void, then they are not author- 
ized to act against the gospel, who by its means become martyrs. 
That man can neither say nor do anything against Christ, whose faith 
and hope, whose power and glory are nowhere but in Christ.” 

Still’ Cyprian was not firm and consistent enough in his opposition to 
the extravagant respect paid to these witnesses of the faith. He was, 
to a certain degree, carried away himself by the prevailing spirit of the 
multitude, which he ought to have controlled and guided by the spirit 
of the gospel. When the summer heats of an African climate began 


1 Quod non martyres evangelium faciant, 2 Sermo de lapsis. 
sed per evangelium martyres fiant. Ep. 22. 
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to multiply cases of sickness, he yielded so far as to grant absolution to 
those of the fallen, who in sickness and the fear of death were earnestly 
desirous of the communion, and were depending on such certificates 
given them by witnesses of the faith. In his report to the Roman 
church, he assigns as his reason for so domg, that he wished by such a 
compliance in one particular, to assuage, in some measure at least, the 
violence of the multitude, and ‘so to counteract the plots of those who 
were at the bottom of the mischief, and to remove from himself the ab- 
loquy of refusing to the martyrs the respect which belonged to them.? 

Thus by his half-way measures of resistance to the violence of this erro- 
neous tendency, and by his inconsistency, Cyprian did injury to the inter- 
ests of Christian truth and to his own cause. If, on the one hand, he 
attacked with the weapons of truth that false confidence in the martyrs’ 
intercession, on the other hand, he supported it, by yielding his ground ; 
for must not the recommendation of the martyr become possessed of a 
peculiar power and significance, as soon as it was understood, that those 
only who were supported by such a recommendation, might in the hour of 
death, simply on the strength of this recommendation, obtain the peace 
of the church and receive the communion, while it might easily happen 
that many who had not sought for this recommendation of the martyrs, 
were distinguished above those who had secured it, by their sincere 
contrition and penitence. Cyprian favored this conclusion, for which 
his conduct furnished so natural a pretext, by his peculiar form of 
expressing this concession, addressing it “to those, who by help of the 
martyrs may obtain succor from the Lord in their sins.”’? By this in- 
consistency, he laid open a weak spot to his enemies, of which they 
would not fail to take advantage. 

Another circumstance which must have particularly contributed to 
give a more decided weight to the opposite party in their connection 
with the fallen, was the powerful voice of the Roman church, which 
had declared itself in favor of the milder principle, if not in its applica- 
tion to all the fallen, at least to those who were sick. Cyprian avowed 
also, in making his concession, that he was partly induced to this meas- 
ure by his respect for the Roman church, with which he did not choose 
to be at variance.* But the proceedings of this church had been more 
consonant with the spirit of evanyelical truth, in directing the fallen to 
the one and only Mediator, and allowing of no other distinction among 
them, but that of a penitent or impenitent disposition.® In their first 
letter addressed to the clergy at Carthage, the Roman church had said 
of the fallen, ‘‘ We have, indeed, separated them from us, yet we have 
not left them to themselves; but we have exhorted them and do still 


1 Cyprian, ep. 12, 13 et 14. 

2 Ep. 14: “Ad illorum violentiam inte- 
rim quoquo genere mitigandam —, cum 
videretur et honor martyribus habendus, et 
eorum qui omnia turbare cupiebant, impe- 
tus comprimendus.” Of the other lapsi, on 
the contrary, he says, ep. 13: “Qui nullo 
libello a martyribus accepto tvdiam fa- 


ciunt;” it was therefore this invidia which 
he feared. 

8 Auxilio eorum adjuvari apud Domi- 
num in delictis suis possunt. 

4 Ep. 14. to the Roman clergy. Standum 
putavi et cum vestra sententia, ne actus 
noster. qui adunatus esse et consentire circa 
omnia debet, in aliquo discreparet. 

5 Ep. 2. 
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exhort them to repent, if peradventure they may obtain forgiveness from 
Him who alone can bestow it. We do this, lest they should become 
worse, if deserted by us. If such persons are attacked by sickness, 
become penitent for their offences, and anxiously desire the communion, 
they should certainly be assisted.” 

Yet by the Christian prudence manifested in the rest of his conduct, 
where he understood how to unite mildness with energy; by instruc- 
tions and friendly paternal representations, winning over the better 
disposed among the confessors ; by the firmness with which he main-— 
tained his ground against the presbyters who were so obstinate in their 
opposition ; by the love and esteem in which he stood with the majority 
of the church, the bishop Cyprian seemed to have succeeded in restoring 
tranquillity at Carthage, and he was rejoicing in the hope, as the Decian 
persecution began to wane in its violence, of returning back to the 
church from which he had been painfully separated for a year, and of 
being able to celebrate with his flock the Haster of the year 251. But 
ere his hopes could be realized, he had to learn that the intrigues of 
the opposite party were too deeply laid, and too closely and firmly in- 
terwoven, to admit of being so easily destroyed. The fire which was 
smouldering on in secret, wanted but a favorable occasion to break 
forth into an open flame. This occasion Cyprian himself presented by 
the exercise of his episcopal power in an important matter. 

Before he returned to his church, he had sent two bishops and two 
presbyters, as his deputies, with full powers to hold a visitation. They 
were to give to the poor of the church, who on account of their age or 
sickness could do nothing for their own support, so much out of the 
church treasury as might be necessary for the supply of their bodily wants. 
They were to add to the earnings of those who had a trade, but could 
not gain from it enough for their subsistence, or who wanted money to 
purchase the tools and stock necessary for their employments, or who 
had been interrupted in their business by the persecution, and were 
now wishing to commence it again, so much as might be needed in 
these several cases. Finally, they were to draw up a schedule of all 
the poor, who were to be supported out of the church funds, with a 
notice of their different ages, and of their behavior during the persecu- 
tion, in order that the bishop, whose care it was, might become accu- 
rately acquaimted with them all, and might promote the worthy, and as 
is here particularly specified, the meek and the hwmble, to such places 
in the service of the church, as they might be found qualified to fill. 
The last of these arrangements promised the following advantages, — 
that the abilities of such persons would be suitably employed in the 
service of the church; that they would secure for themselves an ade- 
quate support ; and that, at the same time, a burden would be removed 
from the church funds. The qualifications to which particular attention 
was to be directed, namely, meekness and humility, were peculiarly 
needful, during this period of ferment and uneasiness in the church, in 
those who entered into its service, that the peace of the church might 
be restored on a solid foundation, and the first germs of division sup: 
pressed. The presbyterian party opposed to Cyprian may not have admit 
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ted the bishop’s right to order such a church visitation, or distribution of 
the church funds, on his own responsibility, and without the concurrence 
of the whole presbyterial college; or they may have disputed, at least, 
the right in Cyprian, inasmuch as they were no longer willing to own 
him as their bishop; at any rate, it would be quite contrary to their 
plans, should he successfully carry through such an act of episcopal 
authority, which must tend to confirm his power in the church, to bind _ 
the church more closely to himself, and thus give strength to his party. 
At the head of the opposition in this instance appeared the deacon 
Felicissimus. His official character alone would give him considerable 
influence with a portion of his community, for in the church of North 
Africa as well as in the nearly related church of Spain,! the deacons 
had more power than they possessed in other countries. Besides, 
from circumstances of which we have no accurate knowledge, he had 
become an influential organ of his party, thought he was entitled, 
especially, perhaps, because part of the church funds was entrusted to 
his care,” to put in his word in a matter that concerned the application 
of the money of the church. He employed all his arts of persuasion, 
his influence and power, to excite a general spirit of determined oppo- 
sition to this episcopal ordinance. He declared in particular to the 
poor belonging to the church of Novatus, over which he had been made 
deacon, that he should contrive means without fail, of providing for all 
their wants; and threatened, in case they appeared before those episco- 
pal commissioners, that he would never admit them to the communion 
in his church.? This church now became the general resort of all the 


1 Concil. Illiberit. c. 77: Diaconus regens 
plebem. 

2 That in the North African church, it 
belonged to the deacons to keep and man- 
age the church funds, we learn from the 
49th letter of Cyprian, where it is brought 
as a charge against a deacon, that ecclesi- 
astice pecuniz sacrilega fraude subtractee 
et viduarum ac pupillorum deposita dene- 
gata. And this was the case not only in 
North Africa, but also in the churches of an 
entirely different quarter of the world; as 
we learn from Origen’s complaints of those 
deacons who enriched themselves at the ex- 
pense of the church, (in Matth. T. XVI. 
£.22:) Of uy KaAGE OLakovor dvotxovvTeg TA 
rag éxkAnoiac ypnwata, GAN det pév TadTa 
bnragivrec, ob KadOc dé abra oiKkovoyodvy- 
Tec, GAAA cupevovtec Tov vopLlopevov TAOV- 
rov Kal xphuata, va TAovTHow and TOV 
eic Aéyov rTwyOv Oiopévor, oboe elowy of 
KOAAvBiorae tparélac ypnudtwv éexovrec, 
Gc karéotpepev 6 Inoovc. It is with refer- 
ence to this fact, that Felicissimus is ac- 
cused of “fraudes” and “rapine,” ep. 55. 
Pecuniz commisse sibifraudator. Similar 
charges were brought against Novatus, the 
presbyter and presiding officer of the com- 
munity in which Felicissimus had been ap- 
pointed deacon. True, these accusations 
against both, from the mouth of their ene- 
my Cyprian, cannot be considered as credi- 


ble testimony against them. An indepen- 
dent application of that portion of the church 
funds which was deposited in this filial 
community,—an application of them which, 
with the views they entertained of their re- 
lation to the bishop, they may have thought 
themselves warranted to make, — an appli- 
cation suited perhaps to the objects and 
ends of their party, may have been repre- 
sented by Cyprian as embezzlement. At 
all events, the want of an impartial state- 
ment of the whole matter leaves it impos- 
sible to assert any thing here with confi- 
dence. 

8 Every thing here depends on the cor- 
rect reading and interpretation of those dif- 
ficult words in Cyprian, ep. 38: “commi- 
natus, quod secum in morte,” cr “in monte 
non communicarent, qui nobis obtemperare 
voluissent.” According to the reading “in 
morte,” the meaning might be either, if the 
phrase “in morte” be referred to Felicissi- 
mus, that at his own death he would not 
acknowledge them as Christian brethren, 
would pronounce them excluded from 
church fellowship, —in other words, would 
never be reconciled to them;—in which 
case, however, it would be difficult to see 
how a threat of this kind could be so dread- 
ful a thing to the Christians at Carthage; 
or, what would be a more natural construc- 
tion, the phrase “in morte” being referred 
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lapsed who were unwilling to wait with patience till the whole matter 
relating to their case could be decided. Here, without any preparation, 
they were admitted to the communion,— here was the rallying point of 
all the disaffected,—a circumstance which must have been attended 
with the most disastrous effects on the discipline and order of the com- 
munity. 

It was these troubles which induced Cyprian to defer his return to 
Carthage until after the Easter of 251. He chose this particular time, 
because he could reckon on meeting at that time the other bishops of 
North Africa, who would be there assembled at the annual synod. 
This secured to him two advantages ; — united with the collective body 
of his North African colleagues, he would be enabled to take a firm 
stand against the refractory ; and certain settled principles having been 
fixed upon, after mature deliberation, by the synod, with regard to the 
proper treatment of the lapsi, he might hope that a limit would be set 
generally to the hitherto wavering practice of the North African 
church with regard to penance. In this council of the North African 
church, it was resolved to adopt a middle course between that exces- 
sive severity which cut off the lapsed from all hope, and a lax indul- 
gence in*complying with their wishes; to maintain the soundness of 
church discipline, and yet not drive the lapsed to despair by an uncon- 
ditional refusal of absolution and re-admission to the church, whereby 
they might be led at length to abandon themselves to their lusts, or to 
sink back again into paganism. First, the different character of the 
offences should be carefully investigated, and to all, not excepting even 
the sacrificati, who gave evidence by their conduct of a truly penitent 
spirit, the communion was to be granted, at least in cases of mortal 
sickness. Should such persons recover, they were not to be deprived 
of the privilege they had obtained by the grace of God, but might re- 
main in the fellowship of the church.2_ When afterwards the persecu- 
tion was renewed with increased violence, another indulgence, prompted 
by Christian charity and wisdom, was conceded, namely, that the com- 
munion should be granted to all who had given evidence by their conduct 
of true penitence, so that they might not enter the conflict unarmed, 
but strengthened by communion with the Lord’s body.? But they who 
had not given the least evidence of repentance in any of their conduct, 


to the subject understood in “ communica- 
rent,” the meaning might be that they, at 
their own death, should not be admitted by 
him to the fellowship of the church, should 
not receive from him, as deacon, whose of- 
fice it was to convey the consecrated ele- 
ments to the sick, the communion of the 
supper. The latter interpretation gives a 
good sense, if we bear in mind, that Feli- 
cissimus was deacon of a particular parish 
church, and that he was well agreed with 
Novatus the presbyter and pastor of this 
church, so that it was in his power to re- 
fuse the communion to those who dwelt in 
this part of the diocese. An analogous 
sense results, if the reading “in monte” be 
adopted. In this case, we must suppose 


that the community over which Novatus 
and Felicissimus were placed, resided on an 
eminence in or near by Carthage, — and 
hence we might be reminded of the Mon- 
tenses, the Donatists at Rome, who were 
so called from their place of assembly, 
which was situated on a hill. Felicissimus 
threatened to exclude those that complied 
with the requisition of Cyprian, from com- 
munion in this church. 

1The different degree of guilt in the 
sacrificati, according to the different ways 
in which they had been induced to ree 
nounce the faith; and so also in the Jibel- 
latict. 

2 Ep. 52. 

8 Ep. 54, 
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and first expressed a desire for the communion when on the sick bed, 
should not then receive it, because it was not sorrow for sin, but the 
fear of approaching death which had prompted the desire, and he was 
not deserving of consolation in death, who had not thought of death till 
it was near at hand. In this explanation, it certainly is not difficult to 
perceive the truly Christian effort to fix men’s attention on the nature 
of true repentance, and to warn them against the error of reposing 
confidence on the opus operatum of absolution and the communion! 
_ But as we see, the synod allowed itself, by this purely Christian inter- 
est, to be led into the mistake of pronouncing a sentence, too harsh and 
indiscriminate in this general form, on those who first expressed signs 
of penitence at the hour of death; for although such repentance might 
in most cases be false, resulting from mere sensuous impressions, yet in 
some cases, known only to the Omniscient, it might also be true. And 
it is clear that the synod might have secured its object without resort- 
ing to this unwarranted decision, by a more correct and clearer exposi- 
tion of the nature of absolution in relation to the forgiveness of sin, as 
we have already explained. At this church assembly, sentence of con- 
demnation was passed on the party of Felicissimus; and Cyprian, 
united with the bishops of North Africa, succeeded in putting an end 
to the schism. 

It is true, the party did not at once give up their opposition. They 
sought to extend their influence in this part of the church ; and several 
of the African bishops, who were at variance with their other colleagues, 
or who had been deposed for their bad conduct, united themselves to 
this party. They chose in the place of Cyprian, as bishop of Carthage, 
Fortunatus, one of the five disorderly presbyters. They sent delegates 
to Rome for the purpose of gaining over to their side this principal 
church of the West, and there demanded a hearing of the charges 
which they had to bring against Cyprian ; but they were unable to dis- 
solve the bond of friendship existing between the two most influential 
bishops of the West, although their clamors excited a momentary sen: 
sation. In a letter expressing in a remarkable manner the spirit of the 
episcopal theocracy, — a theocracy that savored more of Judaism than 
of Christianity,? — Cyprian urged the Roman bishop to defend against 
the schismatics the unity of the church founded on the union of the 
bishops. In the same letter, he strenuously contends also for the inde- 
pendence of the bishops in their own dioceses. ‘‘ Since it has been 
decided by us all,” he writes, “‘ and is, moreover, just and right, that 
every man’s cause should be examined into on the spot where the wrong 
has been done, and since his own part of the flock has been allotted to 
each pastor, which he is to guide and govern as one who must render to 
the Lord an account of his stewardship ; those who are under our juris- 
diction ought not to be suffered to go where they please, and by their 
deceptions and effrontery interrupt the harmony of the united bishops, 
but they should be obliged to prosecute their causes where accusers 
and witnesses of their offences can be had.” 


1 Ep. 52 2 Ep. 55 ad Cornel. 
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It is clear even from this exhibition of the case, in which we have 
been able to use the reports of only one party as the sources of our in 
formation, that Cyprian’s conduct in this controversy was not wholly 
free from reproach ; and we should, perhaps, find still more to censure, 
were it in our power to compare together the reports cf the opposite 
parties. In this regard, a letter of Cyprian,! addressed to one of the 
opposition, Florentius Pupianus, who having maintained a good confes- 
sion under the pains of torture, stood in high authority as a martyr, is 
particularly deserving of notice ; for this letter is in answer to another, 
and hence we may gather from it, what Pupianus had to object against 
Cyprian. Although not free from that error of the separatist tendency 
which attaches undue importance to the subjective views and feelings, 
yet he appears to have been a pious, well-meaning man, — certainly not 
disinclined to hearken to reason. He had referred to many charges 
against Cyprian, of which we possess no further distinct information. — 
He said that he had scruples.which must first be removed before he 
could enter into terms of fellowship with him as a bishop.? He re- 
minds him that priests should be humble, as even our Lord and his 
apostles were humble.? 

Cyprian, by virtue of a tendency of mind not uncommon in North 
Africa, was inclined to lay too great stress on unusual psychological 
phenomena, on presentiments, visions and dreams, and was thus ex- 
posed to many delusions. He doubtless insisted on the voice of the 
Spirit, which he pretended to have heard on these occasions, where he 
ought to have maintained his positions on rational grounds; but Pupian 
disdained these evidences.4 

The way in which Cyprian replied to this person was certainly not 
calculated to remove his scruples. Without entering at all into the 
matter of his opponent’s charges, Cyprian continually insists on the 
same thing, — the inviolable authority of the bishop ordained of God, — 
and declares it impiety for any man to set up himself as a judge over 
the judicium Dei et Christi. He maintains that, as the bishop stands 
in fellowship with the entire church, so the church rests on the bishop ; 
and whoever separates from the bishop, separates from the church.5 
His hierarchical arrogance inspired in him dreams and visions, which 
he pronounced divine revelations. He pretended that he had heard a 
divine voice, saying, ‘He that believes not Christ who appoints the 
priest, will be compelled to believe him when he avenges the priest.” 6 
He brings in proof of the necessity of the obedience to be rendered to 
the bishop, the fact that even the bees had a queen which they obeyed, 
and robbers, a captain whom they followed in all things. Moreover, 
the way in which he appeals to the testimony of Christians and pagans 


1 Ep. 69. : words: Quanquam sciam somnia ridicula 
2 This we gather from Cyprian’s answer: et visiones ineptas videri. 
Dixisti, scrupulum tibi esse tollendum de 5 Unde scire debes, episcopum in eccle- 


animo, in quem incidisti. . sia esse, et ecclesiam in episcopo; et si quis 
8 Sacerdotes humiles esse debere, quia et cum episcopo non sit, in ecclesia non esse. 
Dominus et Apostoli ejus humiles fuerunt. 6 Qui Christo non credit sacerdotem fa 


* As may be inferred from Cyprian’s cienti, postea credere incipiet, sacerdotem 
vindicanti. 
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concerning his humility, is not exactly suited to refute what Pupian had 
said respecting his want of that virtue. 

When Cyprian wrote the above mentioned letter, in the year 258 
or 254, —for according to his own account he had then administered 
the episcopal office for a period of six years, — the conventicles of this 
party, where the holy supper was distributed, still remamed open.? 
Pupian had reproached him also with this, that by his fault a part was 
separated from the whole community.? Commodian, who wrote his 
Christian Admonitions at a somewhat later period, considered it still. 
needful to combat this separatist tendency, which, as usually happens, 
perhaps continued to be cherished for a short time even after the occar 
sion was forgotten which first called it forth. He rebukes those who 
see the motes in others’ eyes, but cannot discern the beams that are in 
their own.* 

The second schism had its origin in the Roman church; and as in 
the suppression of the first, Cornelius of Rome coéperated with Cyprian 
of Carthage, so in this we see Cyprian joined with Cornelius in maintain- 
ing the church unity. This latter division, like the former, sprung out of 
a controversy relating to the choice of a bishop, and from the collision 
of opposite opinions respecting the proper administration of church pen- 
ance ; but with this difference, that in the first case, the schism pro- 
ceeded from the laxer party, in the last, from the more rigid one. The 
immediate occasion which led to the actual outbreak of this as well as 
the other schisms, were various occurrences which took place during 
the persecution of Decius. We have already observed, that in the Ro- 
man church, the prevailing inclination was on the whole to the milder 
principle in regard to the matter of penance ; but there was also in that 
church a more rigid party, at the head of which stood WMovatian, an 
eminent presbyter, who had acquired celebrity as a theological writer. 

For the rest, we possess but scanty means of accurate information 
with regard to the character of this man, — not enough to enable us to 
form any certain conclusions as to the relation of his views on this ques- 
tion and of his whole conduct in this affair to the peculiar bent of his 
disposition ; for the sayings of exasperated enemies, and representations 
which every where bear the marks of passionate exaggeration, are of 
course entitled to no credit. When we endeavor to separate the facts 
at bottom from the distorted and spiteful representations of Novatian’s 
opponents, the following presents itself as the most probable state of the 
case. Novatian had been thrown, by fierce conflicts within, from an 
earnest frame of mind into one of those states, usually existing in con- 
nection with a demoniacal possession. ‘This was for him, as it was for 


1 Humilitatem meam et fratres omnes et 
gentiles quoque optime novunt et diligunt; 
et tu quoque noveras et diligebas, cum ad- 
huc in ecclesia esses et mecum communi- 
cares. 

2 As Cyprian himself gives us to under- 
stand, when he says: Frustra_sibi blandiri 
eos, qui, pacem cum sacerdotibus Dei non 
habentes, obrepunt et latenter apud quos- 


dam communicare se credunt. 

8 Scripsisti quoque, quod ecclesia nunc 
propter me portionem sui in dispenso has 
beat. 

* Cap 66: . 
Dispositum tempus venit nostris. Pax est in crbe 
Et ruina simul blandiente seculo premit — 
Preecipitis populi, quem in schisma, misistis. 
Conspicitis stipulam cohzrentem in oculis nostris 
Et yestris in oculis non vultis cernere trabem. 
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so many others of that period, the hard way to faith. It was to the 
prayer of an exorcist of the Roman church, that he, — who had perhaps: 
already been touched in various ways by the power of Christianity,— 
owed his restoration’ for the moment. From this violent convulsion of 
his whole being, he fell into a severe sickness, whence first resulted his 
entire and radical cure. In the course of this sickness his faith be- 
came established, and seeing death near at hand, he received babtism 
on the sick bed. He found in Christianity peace, rest and sanctifying 
power. As he became distinguished for stedfastness in faith, clearness 
of Christian knowledge, —of which his writings bear witness, — for a 
happy faculty of teaching and for an ardor in the pursuit of holiness, 
which afterwards led hima to the ascetic life, the bishop Fabian ordamed 
him presbyter, overlooking the fact that he had first made profession of 
his faith and been baptized on the bed of sickness. ‘The Roman clergy 
were dissatisfied, from the first, with this procedure ; because they held 
to the letter of that church law, which required that no individual bap- 
tized on the sick bed, —no clinicus, — should receive ordination; but 
the wiser Fabian decided more according to the spirit than according 
to the letter of this law,! for its object was simply to exclude from the 
spiritual order those who had been induced to receive baptism without 
true repentance, conviction and knowledge, in the momentary agita- 
tion excited by the fear of death. In Novatian’s case, every appre- 
hension of this kind was removed by his subsequent life. For a season, 
he exchanged the active life of a practical ecclesiastic for the noiseless 
seclusion of the ascetic; but afterwards, perhaps not till he had made 
up his mind to place himself at the head of a party, he was induced 
once more to resume the active duties of his office.” 


1 As this is expressed in the 12th canon 


surely could bring no reproach on Nova 
of the council held at Neo Cesarea, A. D. 


tian’s character as a Christian, which be- 


814; for after it had been here declared, 
that a person baptized in sickness could not 
be consecrated as a presbyter, it was as- 
signed as a reason, “ that such faith did not 
spring from free conviction, but was forced,” 
(ovx &k mpoatpécewo yap h TloTLg avTov, 
aan 2& Gvayxng.) Hence too, an exception 
was made, viz. unless it might be permitted 
on account of his subsequent zeal and faith, 
(Oia THv peta TadiTa abTod orovdyy Kat 
mtorwv.) This exception might apply to 
Novatian. 

2 Jt is particularly important to compare 
here the synodal letter of Cornelius, bishop 
of Rome, to Fabius, bishop of Antioch. A 
fragment of it has been preserved by Eu- 
sebius, (1. VI. c. 43.) This letter deserves 
notice as illustrating that tendency of the 
church spirit to confound the outward with 
the inner life, which became, at an early 
period, so markedly prominent, especially 
at Rome. It is urged as an objection 
against Novatian, that his restoration from 
a demoniacal frenzy, (see above,) as it was 
called, by exorcists of the Roman church, 
had been the means of his conversion. 
Whether this were the case or not, that 


longed simply to the’ means whereby he 
had been led to embrace Christianity. Not 
less wanting in good sense than unworthy 
of a Christian, was the reproachful lan- 
guage of Cornelius, that Satan was the oc- 
casion of Novatian’s faith, (@ ye dpopyy Tod 
mlotevoa yéyovev 6 ocatavdc;) as if the 
works of the evil one must not often be 
come subservient to the foundation and in- 
crease of the kingdom of God. After his 
restoration from this demoniacal disease, it 
is objected again, that he fell into a severe 
fit of sickness, (which may be very natural- 
ly explained ; the crisis in his whole organ- 
ic system, for which he was indebted to the 
restoration from that frenzy-like condition, 
was the cause of the sickness,) and that in 
the apprehension of death, he received bap- 
tism, but baptism only by sprinkling, as his 
condition required, (the baptismus clinico- 
rum not being, according to the usual prac 
tice of those times, by immersion,) if it 
could be said, indeed, that such a one had 
been baptized at all. It is objected, more- 
over, that subsequently he received none of 
those rites which should have been bestow- 
ed on him according to the usages of the 
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Some slight hints of Cyprian by no means suffice to prove that No- 
vatian, previous to his conversion, had been a stoic philosopher, and 
that the spirit of the stoic morality, mixing in with his Christianity, had 
produced that severe tone of thinking which distinguished him on these 
matters. His principles admit of so natural an explanation from the 
sternness of his Christian character, he acted in this case so entirely in 
the spirit of a whole party of the church in his time, that there is the 
less need of attempting to derive them from some outward source, for 
which there is not the least ground of historical evidence.? 

Here a question arises of considerable importance, as the right an- 
swer to it would materially assist us in forming a judgment both as to 
the matters in dispute, and as to the character of Novatian. It is 
this, — whether his opposition was, in the first place, to Cornelius as 
bishop, or to the milder principles of church penance. According to 
the accusations of his passionate opponents, we must, indeed, suppose, 
that in the outset he was striving, from motives of ambition, after the 
episcopal dignity, and was thence induced to excite these troubles and 
throw himself at the head of a party. If it could be proved, that dur- 
ing the Decian persecution he still belonged to the milder party, it 
might in this way be made to appear probable, that he had been driven 
to those extremes by outward causes of excitement. Now the Roman 


clergy, in the time of the Decian persecution, and while they were 


without a bishop, sent to Cyprian, bishop of Carthage,’ a letter in 
which he was informed of their decision, that absolution ought to be 


church, — not confirmation by the hand of 
the bishop. “How then could he possibly 
have received the Holy Ghost?” All this is 
so wholly characteristic of the outwardness 
and passionate slavery to prejudice of the 
hierarchical spirit then acquiring strength 
in the Roman church! A bishop of Rome, 
probably Fabianus, — the letter goes on to 
say, — ordained him presbyter, against the 
wishes of the rest of the clergy, who ob- 
jected to the ordination of a person who 
had been baptized by sprinkling, on a sick 
bed. The bishop, (probably a man of more 
liberal spirit,) wished in this case to make 
an exception. Cornelius again objects to 
him, that during the persecution, he had 
shut himself up in a chamber, out of fear; 
and was unwilling to leave it, to perform 
the duties of his office in behalf of such as 
needed his help. When his deacons asked 
him to do this, he turned them off with the 
reply, that “he was the friend of another 
philosophy.” We can here, to be sure, 
merely conjecture what the fact at bottom 
is, which lies under the distorted represen- 
tation of Cornelius’s hatred. By the érépa 
piAocogia, is to be understood, probably, 
the secluded life of the ascetic as compared 
to that of the practical ecclesiastic. Nova- 
tian may have retired, for a season, into 
solitude, and withdrawn himself from pub- 
lic occupations. This is in keeping with 
the austere character which expresses itself 


in his principles of penitence ; and he might, 
as an ascetic, too, stand in high considera- 
tion with the church. Novatian may have 
been wrong in this respect, that by the mis- 
leadings of a false asceticism, he forgot Chris- 
tian charity, and was unwilling to leave his 
spiritual quiet and solitude, to serve the 
brethren who needed his priestly offices ; 
but Cornelius may have allowed himself to 
invent for his conduct on this occasion, 
another motive, inconsistent with Nova- 
tian’s character. 

1 It is by no means.clear, that Novatian’s 
opponents seriously thought of deriving his 
peculiar views from any such source as 
this. When Cyprian objects to these views, 
that they are more stoic than Christian, (ep. 
52 ad Antonian.,) this naturally refers to 
their character only, and not to their ori- 
gin; and when he upbraids him, “Jactet se 
licet et philosophiam vel eloquentiam suam 
superbis vocibus preedicet,” the first alludes 
perhaps to the Tp/@wv, the pallium of the 
aoxntne, (see the preceding note,) or to the 
fame of a distinguished dogmatic writer 
which Novatian had acquired as author 
of the work De regula fidei, or De trinitate 
Thus too, Cornelius speaks of him in the 
above cited letter, as Obro¢ 6 doyyariorie, 
6 The ékKAnovacTiKne étLoTHUNS bireoaon- 
OTIC. 

2 Ep. 31 
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granted at the extremity of death to all lapsed persons who manifested 
true penitence ;—a decision at variance with the principles of the more 
rigid party, according to which all who had been convicted of peccata 
mortalia should be unconditionally excluded from church absolution. 
And yet, according to Cyprian’s testimony, this letter was composed by 
Novatian.! But even if Cyprian’s account be entirely correct, yet 
from a letter setting forth the common decision of a college of presby- 
ters, no certain inference can be drawn with regard to the subjective 
opinion of the individual who composed it; for nothing else needed to 
proceed from him besides the form and style of composition. It may 
be, that Novatian at this time submitted to the voice of the majority, 
which he afterwards felt himself bound to oppose. By the same letter, 
in fact, notice was also given, that a settled decision on these contro- 
verted matters should finally be made, at the restoration of peace, and 
after a new bishop had been chosen. Novatian, although himself in- 
clined to the severer principles, might the more readily yield for the 
moment, in the hope of being able to succeed, when the matter should 
be discussed preparatory to the final decision, in procuring an authori- 
tative sanction of his own principles. In the same letter, too, he ex- 
presses himself doubtfully enough with regard to the significancy of the 
absolution imparted in such cases, — ‘‘ God only knows,” he says, ‘‘ how 
he will dispose of such, and by what rule he will judge them;’’? lan- 
guage which intimates the writer’s own opinion, that absolution could 
not with propriety be granted to such persons; that they should only 
be recommended to the divine mercy, and the decision of their fate 
left with God; although we would not deny that one might express 
himself thus from the position of the milder party, in the consciousness 
of the deceptive nature of all outward signs of penitence.? If Novatian 
generally performed at this time the function of secretary to the Roman 
church,‘ he must be considered as the writer also of a somewhat earlier 
letter,> composed in the name of the Roman clergy, in which the same 
principles are expressed asin the second. Supposing this to be so, then 
what we have just said respecting the relation of the writer’s own opin- 
ions to the views expressed in the communication of a public body, must 
be applied also to this letter. It was never objected to Novatian, that 


1 He says, for instance, ep. 52, of this let- 
ter: Novatiano tune scribente et quod serip- 
serat, sua voce recitante. 

2 Deo ipso sciente, quid de talibus faciat 
et qualiter judicii sui examinet pondera. 

3 See Cyprian, ep. 52: Si nos aliquis 
peenitentize simulatione deluserit, Deus, qui 
non deridetur, et qui cor hominis intuetur, 
de his quae nos minus perspeximus, judicet, 
et servorum suorum sententiam Dominus 
emendet 

4 Which, however, cannot be certainly 
inferred from the testimony of Cyprian, al- 
ready cited. For it is left doubtful, wheth- 
er it was by a mere accident that Novatian 
composed that letter, or whether he wrote 
it in his official capacity. We must allow 
it, however, to be not improbable, that the 


theological author, in a church where learn- 
ing and talent for composition were not so 
common, would be made the church secre- 
tary. 

® The letter we have cited already at page 
134, note 1, and page 226, note 1. 

6 In this letter, too, the subjective opinion 
of the writer may gleam through the lan- 
guage, where he speaks of the admonitions 
given to the fallen: “Ipsos cohortati sumus 
et hortamur, agere pcenitentiam, si quo 
modo indulgentiam poterunt recipere ab eo 
qui potest prestare,’— though the words 
do not necessarily express as much. In the 
severity of tone with which this letter speaks 
of those bishops that forsook their commu. 
nities, we might likewise recognize the sen 
timents of the more rigid Novatian. 
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his later views contradicted the convictions he had earlier expressed ; 
and it admits of being easily explained, how it should happen that the 
opposition of the more rigid party did not assume a bolder form until 
the close of the persecution, when the deliberations respecting the 
treatment of the lapsi commenced, and when the milder party obtained 
a leader in the person of their bishop Cornelius. We have the less 
reason to doubt, that it was his zeal for the more rigid principles 
which inspired Novatian from the first, because they accorded so per- 
fectly with his character. The accusations of his opponents should not 
be suffered to embarrass us; for it is the usual way with theological 
polemics, to trace schisms and heresies to some outward, unhallowed 
motive, even where there is no evidence at all that any such motive 
nas existed. Novatian had on some occasion solemnly declared, after 
the Roman bishopric was vacated by the death of Fabian, that he would 
not be a candidate for the episcopal dignity,— an office to which per- 
haps, on account of the high respect entertained for him, as an ascetic 
and a divine, by a large portion of the community, he might easily have 
attained. But he said he had no longing for that office. We have no 
reason, with the bishop Cornelius, to accuse Novatian in this case of 
falsehood. He could say this with perfect sincerity; he, the quiet 
loving ascetic, the theologian glad to be left undisturbed to his dog. 
matic speculations, surely had no wish to burden himself with an office 
so overwhelmed with cares as that of a Roman bishop had already be- 
come. Cornelius knows, indeed, that he secretly aspired after the 
episcopal dignity; but whence had Cornelius the faculty to penetrate 
thus into the secret feelings and inmost recesses of his opponent’s 
heart? Cyprian himself intimates, that a party strife concerning prin- 
ciples, in the outset wholly objective, had preceded ; and it was not 
until this dispute made a schism inevitable, that the opposite party set . 
up another bishop, as their chief, against Cornelius. Inspired by his 
“ascetic zeal, Novatian was only contending for what he conceived to be 
the purity of the church, and against the decline of discipline, without 
wishing or seeking for anything besides. Settled in his own convic- 
tions, zealous in the defence of them, but averse, by natural disposition, 
to everything that savored of a boisterous outward activity, he was, 
against his own will, made the head of a party by those who agreed 
with him in principles, and compelled by them to assume the episcopal 
dignity. In this regard, he could say with truth, in his letter to Dio- 
nysius bishop of Alexandria, “ that he had been hurried on against his 
will.” * 
The man who, properly, was the moving soul of this party, and 
to whose influence, doubtless, it was owing, that they broke entirely 
with Cornelius and created another bishop for themselves, came from 
a different quarter. ovatus, the Carthagenian presbyter, who had 
been the chief instigator of the troubles in the church of North Africa, 
had left that country, when Cyprian gained the ascendancy; whether 


1 Cyprian, ep. 42: Diverse partis obsti- et in pejus recrudescente discordia, episcopum 
nata et inflexibilis pertinacia non tantum  sibi constituit. 
matris sinum recusavit; sed etiam, gliscente 2°Ort dxwv Ax9n. useb. 1. VI. ¢. 46. 
16 
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it was, that he no longer agreed with the principles of Felicissimus, 
and yet could not be reconciled to Cyprian, and would not have him for 
his bishop, or whether it was only the failure of his intrigues against 
Cyprian, that induced him to this step. He had betaken himself to 
Rome, where he found those disputes already existing in the bud. His 
temperament did not allow him to lie idle and neutral where strife and 
agitation were going on. According to the principles which, in common 
with the other four presbyters and Felicissimus, he had advocated at 
Carthage, he ought to have leaned to the cause of Cornelius! But 
whether he had now undergone a radical change in his views on the 
matters in dispute, either through the influence of Novatian, his supe- 
rior as a theoretical theologian, or in consequence of his ardent temper- 
ament, so ready to fly from one extreme to another ; or whether he took 
no interest in the real object of the dispute, either at Carthage or at 
Rome, but was only, in his way, everywhere a friend to the party in 
opposition ; whether he was inclined to espouse the cause of that party 
which had no bishop at its head, or whether he hated Cornelius for 
other reasons,— it suffices to know, that Novatus enlisted warmly in the 
contest for the principles of Novatian. He was the man, wherever he 
might be, at Carthage or at Rome, to become the moving spring of 
agitation, although he placed some one else at the head and caused 
every thing to move under the name of the latter. ‘Thus may it have 
been through Ais active influence, that the schism became more decided 
in its character, and that Novatian was forced by his party to place 
himself, as bishop, in opposition to Cornelius. 

As to the latter, he had been governed, in his treatment of those 
who had fallen during the persecution of Decius, by the milder princi- 
ples of the church. He had received many to church fellowship, who 
were accused, at least by the other party, of being sacrificati. It was 
laid to his account, by Novatian and his followers, that he had polluted 
the church by the admission of the unclean; and on both sides, great 
liberties were taken in ascribing the actions of the opposite party to se- 
cret motives, calculated to place them in the most unfavorable light. 
As Cornelius pretended to believe that Novatian acted under the im- 
pulse of an ambitious longing after the episcopal dignity, so a part at 
least of Novatian’s followers attributed the mildness of Cornelius towards 
others to the consciousness of similar guilt in himself, for he, as they 
affirmed, was a libellaticus.? Both parties sought, as usual in such 
cases of dispute, to secure on their own side the verdict of the great 
metropolitan churches at Alexandria, Antioch and Carthage, and both 
sent delegates to those communities. The zeal shown by Novatian for 


1 Mosheim defends Novatus against the 
reproach of contradicting himself, by re- 
calling the fact, that Novatus was not one 
of those five presbyters, and that he agreed 
with these and with Felicissimus, not in 
every respect, but only in their opposition 
to Cyprian. © But the evidence above cited 
stands in the way of this assertion. The 
strongest argument which Mosheim brings 


in favor of Ais opinion is, that Cyprian, who 
hunted up every possible charge against 
Novatian, yet never accuses him, even when 
ke had occasion for so doing, of self-contra- 
diction. But it may be conccived, that 
Cyprian was loth to touch on this point, 
because he had reason to fear a retort on 
account of his own change of principles. 
2 Cyprian, ep. 52. 
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the strictness of church discipline and the purity of Christian conduct, 
to the honesty of which zeal his own life bore testimony, and the author 
ity of certain confessors united with him in the beginning, procured for 
his delegates a favorable reception. One bishop, Fabius of Antioch, 
was even on the point of deciding in his favor. Dionysius, bishop of 
Alexandria, a mild, prudent, liberal minded man, was opposed to the 
Novatian principles from the first; but he began with trying by 
friendly persuasions to prevail on Novatian to submit. He wrote in 
reply to his application,! “If you have been urged on, as you say, 
against your own will, you will prove this by voluntarily turning about ; 
for there is nothing you ought not to be willing to suffer rather than 
create a schism in the church of God. And martyrdom incurred for 
the sake of preventing such a schism would be not less glorious, than 
martyrdom to avoid being an idolater; nay, it would, in my opinion, 
be a nobler act,— for in the one case, you become a martyr for the 
peace of your own soul, in the other, for the good of the entire church. 
If, then, you should now, either by persuasion or by constraint, restore 
the brethren to unanimity, the good you would thus effect would exceed 
the evil which you have occasioned. ‘The latter would not be charged 
to your account, and the former would redound to your praise. But 
should they refuse to follow you, and the affair prove impracticable, 
hasten at least to deliver your own soul Follow after peace; and I 
bid you farewell in the Lord.” But Novatian was too firmly set in his 
opinions, and too far carried away by his polemic zeal, to listen to such 
representations as these. The amiable Dionysius, therefore, now de- 
clared more decidedly against him, and used his influence also to draw 
away others from his party. He accused him of promulgating the most 
mischievous doctrines concerning God, and of misrepresenting the com- 
passionate Saviour as an unmerciful being.? 

Novatian might now rely with the more confidence on finding support 
in North Africa, because Cyprian had himself been hitherto inclined 
to favor similar principles on the matter of penitence. But meanwhile 
Cyprian, as we have already observed, had changed his views and his 
line of conduct, thus bringing upon himself the charge of inconsistency 
and fickleness of mind.? At the same time, he looked upon Novatian 
as a disturber of the church unity, who set up himself against a bishop 
regularly chosen and appointed by God himself, and who would prescribe 
his own peculiar principles as laws for the entire church. 

The controversy with the Novatian party turned upon two general 
points; one relating to the principles of penitence, the other to the 
question, what constitutes the idea and essence of a true church? In 
respect to the first point of dispute, Novatian had been often unjustly 
accused of maintaining, that no person, having once violated his baptis- 
mal vows, can ever obtain forgiveness of sin, — he is certainly exposed 
to eternal damnation. But first, Novatian by no means maintaimed 
that a Christian is a perfect saint; he spoke here not of all sins, but 

1 Euseb. 1. VI. c. 46. OvKopavTovrTL. 


2Buseb. 1. VII. c. 8: Tov xpnorératov 8 Ep. 52: Ne me aliquis existimet, a pro- 
<dplov uav "Inoovy Xpiordv, Ge dvnAeH posito meo leviter recessisse. 
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assuming as valid the above-mentioned distinction between ‘ peccata 
venialia ”’ and “‘ peccata mortalia,” he was treating only of the latter. 
Again, he was speaking by no means of the divine forgiveness of sin, 
but only of the church tribunal, of absolution by the church. The 
church, he would say, has no right to grant absolution to a person who, 
by any mortal sin, has trifled away the pardon obtained for him by 
Christ, and appropriated to him by baptism. No counsel of God, touch- 
ing the case of such persons, has been revealed; for the forgiveness of 
sin, which the gospel assures us of, relates only to sins committed be- 
fore baptism. We ought doubtless to be interested for such fallen 
brethren, but nothing can be done for them save to exhort them to 
repent, and to commend them to God’s mercy. “The sacrificati,’’ 
Novatian wrote,! “ must not be received to the communion ; they should 
only be exhorted to repentance, — the forgiveness of their sins must be 
left to that God, who alone has power to forgive sin.” That this was 
Novatian’s doctrine, even Cyprian, — though in the heat of controversy 
he was not always mindful of it, — evidently presupposes, when he says,? 
“Oh, what mockery of the deceived brethren, what empty cheating of 
those afflicted, unhappy men, — to exhort them to a repentance where- 
by they are to satisfy God, and yet deprive them of the salvation which 
they were to obtain by this satisfaction! To say to your brother, — 
mourn, weep tears, sigh day and night, abound in good works, so thou 
mayst wash away thy sins, but after all thou shalt die without the 
church. Thou must do all that serves to obtain peace; but the peace 
thou seekest, thou shalt not obtain! Who would not give up at once ? 
Who would not sink in very despair? Think you, the husbandman 
could labor, were it said to him, ‘ Bestow all diligence and care on the 
culture of your fields, but you shall reap no harvest ?’”’ It must be 
allowed that Cyprian, even in what he says here, does not enter enough 
into his opponent’s train of thought, and is not entirely fair towards him. 
For it was, by no means, Novatian’s doctrine, that all the efforts of a 
person, doing penance in this sense, were to no purpose. He main- 
tained only, that the church was not warranted to announce to him the 
forgiveness of sin, which was sought and which divine grace might 
bestow. 

As we see from Novatian’s declaration in the passage just quoted 
from Socrates, the question in this controversy related, in the outset, 
only to one of those offences reckoned among the peccata mortalia, only 
to acts involving the denial of Christianity. On the supposition that 
Novatian was at first so severe only against iis class of offences, Cy- 
prian was right in attacking the standard of the whole moral judgment 
which must lie at the basis of this mode of procedure, — in combatting 
the notion, that barely swch offences were to be denominated sins 
against God, denial of God, denial of Christianity ; as if every sin were 
not a sin against God, a practical denial of God, and of Christianity. 
‘Tt must he allowed,” says Cyprian,® “ the sin of an adulterer and de- 
ceiver is more aggravated than that of the libellatici; for the latter 


1 Vid. Socrat. 1. IV. c. 28. 2 Ep. 52. 3 Ep. 52. 
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uave fallex. nto sin by yielding to force, under the wrong impression 
that it is enough merely not to have sacrificed, while the former sing 
out of free choice. Adulterers and deceivers, according to the apostle 
Paul, Eph. 5: 5, are as idolaters.” ‘For since our bodies are the 
members of Christ, and each of us is a temple of God, whoever by adul- 
tery violates God’s temple, offends God himself; and whoever in com: 
mitting sin does the will of the devil, serves evil spirits and false gods: 
for evil works proceed not from the Holy Spirit, but from the instigations 
of the adversary, and evil desires proceeding from the unclean spirit 
impel men to act against God and to serve Satan.” 

But later, at least, the Novatian party applied their principle avow- 
edly to. the entire class of “mortal sins ;” which application Novatian 
himself most probably had in mind from the beginning, though the im- 
mediate turn of the controversy led him to speak of one description 
only of mortal sins. The ascetic was assuredly not disposed to treat 
sins of voluptuousness with too much indulgence. 

Again, Novatian speaks, in the passage from Socrates, of those only 
who had sacrificed. But if Cyprian does not misrepresent Novatian, 
the latter, in the outset at least, must, with great injustice, have placed 
in the same category, all who had in any way proved unfaithful under 
the persecution, as well libellatici as sacrificati, without respect to the 
different gradations of guilt, or to the different circumstances that ac- 
companied it; and utterly refused absolution to all libellatici as well as 
sacrificati, without considering how many of the libellatics were guilty 
rather of an error and mistake of the understanding, than of an actual 
sin. 

There is beautifully expressed, in the manner in which Cyprian com- 
bated these principles of Novatian,! the loving, paternal heart of the 
pious shepherd, following his Master’s example — the animating spirit 
of Christian charity and Christian sympathy. Having supposed the 
case, that many a libellatic, whose conscience reproved him of no crime, 
might be tempted, in despair, to tear himself away, with his family, 
from the church, and seek admission into some heretical sect, he ob- 
serves—“‘ At the day of judgment, it will be laid to our charge that we 
took no care of the wounded sheep, and on account of one that was 
diseased, left many sound ones to perish; that while our Lord left the 
ninety and nine whole sheep, and went after the one that had wandered 
and become weary, and when he had found it, brought it away himself 
on his shoulders, we not only do not seek after the fallen, but even 
reject them when they return to us.”” He contrasts with this severity 
several passages from the apostle Paul, (1 Corinth. 9: 22,12: 26, 
—10: 383, etc.) and then adds, “ The case stands differently with the 
philosophers and stoics, who say all sins are alike, and that a sound 
man should not easily be brought to bend. But the difference is wide 
betwixt philosophers and Christians. We are bound to keep aloof from 
what proceeds, not from God’s grace, but from the pride of a severe 
hilosophy. Our Lord says, in his gospel, ‘Be ye merciful, even ag 
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your Father is merciful ;’ and ‘the whole need not a physician, but 
the sick ;’ but such a physican he cannot be, who says, I take care only 
of the sound who need no physician. Behold, yonder lies thy brother, 
wounded in battle by his enemy. On the one hand, Satan is trying to 
destroy him whom he has wounded; on the other, Christ exhorts us 
not to leave him to perish, whom he has redeemed. Which cause do 
we espouse ; on whose side do we stand? Do we help the devil finish 
his work of destruction? Do we, like the priest and the Levite in the 
gospel, pass by our brother lying half dead? Or do we, like the priests 
of God and of Christ, following Christ’s precepts and example, snatch 
the wounded man from the grasp of his enemy ; that having done every 
thing for his salvation, we may leave the final decision of his case to the 
judgment of God ?””1 . + te 

Beautifully and truly said as all this was, in opposition to the spirit 
of Novatianism, yet Novatian’s principles could neither be touched nor 
refuted by it. Novatian too declared that the fallen brethren must be 
cared for, and exhorted to repentance. He too acknowledged God’s 
mercy towards sinners, and allowed it right to recommend the fallen to 
that mercy; but that men could once more surely announce to them 
that forgiveness of sins they had trifled away, this he was unwilling to 
concede, because he could find no objective ground for such confidence. 
Hence, the only way in which he could be substantially refuted, was to 
point out such an objective ground of confidence for all sinners, — 
namely, in the merits of Christ, which the sinner needed ever but to 
appropriate to himself in believing penitence and believing trust, when 
the true relation was unfolded between the objective and subjective in 
justification and regeneration. But on this point, Novatian’s opponents 
themselves had not the clearest views ;—for though, in opposing his 
principles, they did sometimes refer, indeed, to 1 John 2: 1, 2, yet in 
so doing, they expressed themselves as if the forgiveness of sin obtained 
by Christ, related properly to those sins alone which had been commit- 
ted before baptism; and as if in respect to sins committed afterwards, 
there was need of a new and special satisfaction by good works. This 
position once taken, Novatian might fairly ask, who can vouch for it, 
that such a satisfaction will suffice ? 

With regard to the second main point of the controversy,? the idea 
of the church, Novatian maintained, that one of the essential marks of 
a true church being purity and holiness, every church which, neglect- 
ing the right exercise of church discipline, tolerated in its bosom, or re- 
admitted to its communion, such persons as, by gross sins, have broken 
their baptismal vow, ceased by that very act to be a true Christian 
church, and forfeited all the rights and privileges of such a church. 


1Ut curatum Deo judici reservemus , 
upon the supposition, that is, that absolu- 
tion cannot forestall God’s judgement, but 
remains valid at the divine tribunal only 
when God, who tries the secrets of the 
heart, finds the temper of the man to cor- 
respond with this absolution. 

2 Pacianus, of Barcelona, who wrote in 


the latter part of the fourth century, con- 
cisely expressed the two main positions of 
Novatian in these words: “ Quod mortale 
peccatum ecclesia donare non possit, immo 
quod ipsa pereat recipiendo peccantes.” 

p- III. contra Novatian. Galland. bibl 
patr. T. VII. 
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Hence the Novatianists, as they held themselves to be alone the pure, 
immaculate church, called themselves ‘ of caSapoi,” the Pure. It was 
rightly urged against Novatian, that individuals could be accountable 
and punishable only for their own sins, and not for the sins of others in 
which they had no share; that it was only the inner fellowship with 
sinners by the disposition of the heart, not outward companionship with 
them, that tended necessarily to contaminate; and that it was a mere 
assumption of human pride, to pretend to the exercise here below of 
that judicial power of separation between the true and false members 
of the church, which the Lord has reserved in his own hands. On this 
point, Cyprian finely remarks, ‘ Though the tares appear to exist in the 
church, this should not disturb our faith or our love so far as to lead us 
to separate ourselves from the church itself, because there are tares in 
it. We should see to it, that we ourselves belong to the wheat, so that 
when the grain is gathered into our Lord’s garner, we may receive the 
reward of our work. The apostle says, ‘in a great house, there are not 
only vessels of gold and of silver, but also of wood and ‘of earth; and 
some to honor and some to dishonor.’ Let us labor with all diligence, 
that we may be vessels of gold or of silver. To dash the earthen ves- 
sel in pieces, belongs to the Lord alone, to whom is also given the rod 
of iron. The servant cannot be greater than his Master; and no man 
may arrogate to himself what the Father has given only to his Son ; 
nor suppose himself able to wield the fan to winnow and cleanse the 
floor; or of separating, by mere human judgment, every tare from the 
wheat.” 
But after all, it was impossible in this direction to find the real point 
at issue for the confutation of Novatianism; rather, Novatian and his 
opponents were here involved in the same fundamental error and dif- 
fered only in their application of it. It was the fundamental error of 
confounding the notions of the visible and the invisible church. Hence 
was it, that Novatian, transferring the predicate of purity and unspot- 
.ted holiness, which belongs to the invisible church, the community of 
the saints as such, to the visible form in which the invisible church 
appears, drew the conclusion, that every community which suffered un- 
clean members to remain in it, ceased to be any longer a true church. 
The same error of conceiving the church as something wholly outward, 
which lies at the bottom of Novatian’s false application of the predicates 
belonging to the notion of the church, is also betrayed when he main- 
tains that a person is made impure by outward connection with the 
impure in the same church fellowship. But the opponents of Novatian, 
who started with the same fundamental error, differ from him only by 
laying at the basis of their speculations the notion of the church as me- 
diated by the succession of bishops, and then deriving the predicates 
of purity and holiness from that notion. ‘The church transmitted and 
propagated by the succession of bishops was, in their view, as such, a 
ure and holy one. Novatian, on the other hand, laid at the basis of 
his theory, the visible church as a pure and holy one, and this was, in 
his view, the condition of the truly catholic church. The catholic 
church, transmitted by the succession of bishops, ceases, in his opinion, 
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to be a truly catholic one, as soon as it becomes stained and desecrated 
through the fellowship of unworthy men. The more objective or sub- 
jective tendency made all the difference between the two parties, in 
their application of the same fundamental principle. 

Now, instead of distinguishing different applications of the notion of 
the church, Cyprian is contented to distinguish simply a two-fold con- 
dition of one and the same church, its condition on earth and its condi- 
tion in glory, where the separation has been made complete by the final 
judgment. Entangled in this fundamental error of confounding Out- 
ward things with Inner, it came about on a subsequent occasion, when 
the controversy with Novatianism was no longer before his mind, that 
he approached very nearly himself to the Novatian principles, declaring 
to certain Spanish communities,’ that by tolerating unworthy priests 
they would be defiled themselves; that they who remained in union 
with sinners would become themselves partakers of their sins.” 

Out of this controversy too, the catholic church system, so firmly 
established and exactly compacted in all its parts, came forth victorious ; 
and the Novatianists continued to linger along in the following centuries 
only as an insulated and insignificant sect. 


1 Ep. 68. lictorum fieri, qui fuerint delinquentibns 
2 Consortes et participes alienorum de- copulati. 


SECTION THIRD. 
CHRISTIAN LIFE AND CHRISTIAN WORSHIP. 


Christian Infe. 


Christianity, since it first entered into human nature, has operated, 
wherever it has struck root, with the same divine power for sanctifica 
tion; and this divine power cannot be weakened by the lapse of ages. 
In this respect, therefore, the period of the first appearance of Chris- 
tianity could have no advantage over any of the following ages of the 
Christian church. ‘There was but one peculiarity of this first period, 
viz. that the change wrought by Christianity, in the consciousness and 
lite of those in whom it was produced, could not fail to be more strongly 
marked by the contrast it presented with what they had previously 
been, as pagans;—and so the Apostle Paul, in writing to Christians 
converted from Paganism, reminds them of what they once were, when 
they walked according to the course of this world, according to the 
spirit that was then working in the children of disobedience —and 
after enumerating some of the prevailing vices of the corrupt pagan 
world, says to them, “‘and such were some of you; but ye are washed, 
but ye are sanctified, but ye are justified in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and by the Spirit of our God.’’ Teachers of the church, who had been 
pagans, frequently appeal to such experiences of which they themselves 
had been the subjects. Thus Cyprian, under the first glow of conver- 
sion, witnesses of it.! “Receive from me, what must be felt ere it is 
learned, what is not gathered from a course of long continued study, 
but seized at once, by the shorter method of grace. While I was lying 
in darkness and blind night, tossed about by the waves of the world, 
ignorant of the way of life, estranged from the truth and from the light ; 
what divine mercy promised for my salvation, seemed to me, in my 
then state of mind, a hard and impracticable thing;— that a man 
should be born again, and casting off his former self, while his bodily 
nature remained the same, become in soul and disposition, another man. 
How, said I, can such a change be possible ; that what is so deep-rooted 
within should be extirpated at once? Entangled in the many errors 
of my earlier life, from which I could see no deliverance, I abandoned 
myself to my besetting sins, and despairing of amendment, nurtured 
the evil within me as if it belonged to my nature. But when, after the 
stains of my former life had been washed away by the water of regen- 
eration, light from on high was shed abroad in a heart now freed from 
guilt, made clear and pure ; when I breathed the spirit of heaven, and 
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was changed by the second birth into a new man, all my doubts were, 
at once, strangely resolved. That lay open, which had been shut to 
me; that was light, where I had seen nothing but darkness; that be- 
came easy, which was before difficult ; practicable, which before seemed 
impossible ; so that I could understand how it was that, being born in 
the flesh, I lived subject to sin,—a worldly life; but the life I had now 
begun to live, was the commencement of a life from God, of a life 
quickened by the Holy Spirit. From God, from G'od, I repeat, pro- 
ceeds all we can now do; from Him we derive our life and our power.” 
Justin Martyr describes thus the change produced in Christians: 1 
‘* We, who were once slaves of lust, now have delight only in purity of 
morals; we, who once practised arts of magic, have consecrated our- 
selves to the Eternal and Good God; we, who once prized gain above 
all things, give even what we have to the common use, and share it 
with such as are in need ; we, who once hated and murdered one anoth- 
er, who on account of differences of customs would have no common 
hearth with strangers, do now, since the appearance of Christ, live 
together with them; we pray for our enemies ; we seek to convince those 
that hate us without cause, so that they may order their lives according 
to Christ’s glorious doctrine and attain to the joyful hope of receiving 
like blessings with us from God, the Lord of all.” Origen appeals to 
the effects wrought by Christianity in the communities scattered through 
the world, as evidence of the truth of the evangelical history. “The 
work of Jesus,” he says,” “reveals itself among all mankind, where 
communities of God, founded by Jesus, exist, which are composed of 
men reclaimed from a thousand vices; and to this day the name of 
Jesus produces a wonderful mildness, decency of manners, humanity, 
goodness and gentleness in those who embrace the faith in the doctrine 
of God and Christ, and of the judgment to come, not hypocritically, for 
the sake of worldly advantage and human ends, but in sincerity and 
truth. 

As the contrast of Christianity with paganism — which is none other 
than that of the old with the new man — was strongly marked in com- 
paring different periods of the life of the same individual, so was it also, 
in comparing the Christian life with the pagan, as a whole; for the 
opposition now stood forth open and undisguised ; since paganism needed 
not as yet to hide itself under any foreign guise. ‘To this contrast, 
Origen referred, when he said, “‘ The Christian communities, compared 
with those among whom they dwell, are as lights in the world.” 8 

The inducements to a mere outward Christianity that presented 
themselves in later times, — the worldly advantages connected with the 
profession of Christianity as the state religion; custom, which leads men 
without any special reasons or inward call in their own minds to abide 
by the religion of their fathers, —all this, in the period of which we 
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treat — especially the early part of it—could effect nothing for the 
advantage of Christianity. The majority forsook a religion recom: 
mended to them by education, by the reverence for antiquity, by the 
force of custom, by the worldly benefits connected with its observance, 
for one which had against it, everything that favored the other, and 
which from the very outset required of them many sacrifices, and ex- 
posed them to many dangers and sufferings. 

Still one must be very slightly versed in human nature to believe 
that in any period whatever, there could be a total absence of the 
causes that tend to produce a conscious or unconscious hypocrisy in the 
reception of Christianity. Even in this period many such inducements 
were at hand, particularly in those longer intervals of peace, which the 
church occasionally enjoyed. Says Origen—“ There was always a great 
diversity among those who sought Jesus, since all did not seek him in 
the genuine way, for the sake of their own salvation, and to receive 
advantage from Him. There were those that sought Jesus from vari- 
ous improper motives ; whence it was, too, that they alone found peace 
with Him, who sought Him in the right way—of whom it may with 
propriety be said, that they sought Him as the Word which was in the 
beginning and was with God, and for the purpose of obtaining from him 
fellowship with the Father.” ! The charitableness of the Christians 
offered to many a strong temptation to unite themselves to the Chris- 
tian community, without having become Christians by conviction and in 
the temper of their minds; as is evident from the passage before cited 
from Origen; and Clement of Alexandria, too, speaks of those who 
hypocritically adopted the Christian profession for the sake of temporal 
advantages.” 

But besides these pretended Christians, there would be some even 
among those within whose hearts some seed of the gospel had been 
lodged, whose case would be represented by our Lord’s parable of the 
sower. It was not in every heart where the seed fell, that it found the 
congenial soil in which it would spring up immediately and bring forth 
fruit. In this period, as at all times, there would be those who had 
been for a moment touched by the power of truth, but who, neglecting 
to follow up the impressions they had received, proved faithless to the 
truth; who, instead of consecrating to it their whole life, wished to serve 
at one and the same time God and the world, and soon became once 
more completely enslaved to the world. Whoever failed to watch over 
his own heart, whoever failed of seeking earnestly and constantly, with 
fear and trembling, under the guidance of the divine Spirit, to distin- 
guish and separate in his inmost being what was of the Spirit from what 
was of the world, exposed himself to the same causes of dangerous self- 
deception and consequently to the same fall, as Christians were liable 
to in other times. There are general sources of self-deception having 
their seat in human nature itself, to which general sources all particular 
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forms of it may be ultimately referred, and these manifest themselves 
outwardly in different ways according to different circumstances. There 
are also particular sources of self-deception, belonging to different ages 
of the world. Everything in fact without us, even what in itself con- 
sidered may be for man’s highest advantage, is yet capable, if the true 
light has not risen within him, or if he does not watch over his own 
heart, of proving only an occasion of self-deception. Of nothing out- 
ward, no situation, relations, or circumstances, can it be unconditionally 
affirmed, that by these means vital Christianity must necessarily be 
promoted. That which may promote it in one man, may to another, 
who uses it otherwise than he ought, prove the occasion of his fall. 

The contrast betw xen Christianity and paganism, which was so 
strongly marked in the life, contributed to preserve the Christian con- 
sciousness and life more pure, and to guard it against many a debasing 
mixture. But here, also, what proved to some the means of awaken- 
ing many Christian virtues, and in general served to promote the Chris- 
tian temper of mind, became to others a source of self-deception ; — to 
those, namely, who fancied that by a stern rejection of every thing 
pagan, they had quite satisfied the requisitions of Christianity, and made 
out of this an opus operatum ;— when they were thus led to conceive 
of the warfare with the world in too outward a sense, and on this account 
the more easily overlooked the inner conflict with the inward world ; 
and spiritual pride, uncharitable fanaticism fastened at the root of their 
religion. 

Many among the number who had been led along to Christianity by 
a profound sense of religious need, fell into a mistake, which hindered 
them from rightly appropriating to themselves the gospel, and from 
giving themselves up to its divine, intrinsic. power. The longing after 
reconciliation with God and the forgiveness of sin often lay, in truth, 
as we have seen already, at the root of the superstition of this period ; 
but this longing remained covered under a grossly material form. A 
craving of this sort met with eagerness the annunciation of a Redeemer, , 
the promise of the cleansing away of all sin by means of baptism ; — 
but this was the very source, too, of the delusion which led to the mis- 
apprehension— say rather the crass, material apprehension of what 
Christianity proposed. Such persons sought in Christ, not.a Saviour 
from sin, but the bestower of an outward and magical annihilation of 
sin. Bringing their pagan notions over with them into Christianity, 
they were secking in baptism a magical lustration, which could render 
them at once wholly pure. That outward view of the church and the 
sacraments, of which we have spoken before, presented beyond doubt 
a convenient point of support for this erroneous notion. Hence it was, 
that many who meant to embrace Christianity, delayed their baptism 
for a long time, that they might meanwhile surrender themselves with- 
out disturbance to their pleasures, hoping to be made quite pure at last 
by the rite of baptism. Against such delusions, Tertullian thus ex- 
presses himself: “‘ How foolish, how wrong it is, to put off the duty 


_ 1 In his book de peenitentia, c. 6: Quam adimplere et veniam delictorum sustinere, 
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of repentance and yet expect the pardon of sin; that is, to hold back 
the price, and yet reach out the hand for the goods: for it has pleased 
the Lord to affix this price to the forgiveness of sin. If those that 
sell, then, first examine the money for which they offered the goods, to 
make themselves sure that it is neither worn, filed, nor counterfeit, so 
we may conceive that the Lord also first makes trial of our penitence 
before he will bestow on us the inestimable treasure of eternal life. The 
divine grace, full and free forgiveness of sin, awaits those who will come 
to baptism ; but we also must do what belongs to our part, in order to 
qualify us to receive it. Thou mayst, it is true, obtain baptism easily, 
—by thy protestations deceiving him whose business it is to confer it 
on thee. But God guards his own treasure, — he will never suffer it 
to be surreptitiously obtained by the unworthy. In whatever darkness 
thou mayst veil thy work, God still is light. But many fancy that God 
is under a certain necessity of performing even for the unworthy, what 
he has once promised, and thus turn his free grace into an obligation.” 
Tertullian appeals to experience to prove that in those who come in 
this spirit to baptism, the genuine effects of Christianity cannot be man- 
ifested, and that such individuals often fall away from their profession, 
since they built their house on the sand. With an eye to the same 
class, Origen remarks that the whole profit of baptism depends on the 
disposition of the recipient; that it is to be enjoyed by him only who 
comes to this ordinance with true penitence; that, on the other hand, 
baptism redounds only to the condemnation of him who is destitute of 
such penitence ; that the spirit of renewal, therefore, which goes with 
baptism, is not shared by all.!_ To guard men against the mistake of: 
such outward Christians, Cyprian, in his collection of scripture proofs 
for a layman, (libri testimoniorum,) having laid down the position, that 
no man can attain to the kingdom of God, unless baptized and regen- 
erated, adds : “It is, however, nothing for one to be baptized, and to 
receive the communion, who in his life gives no evidence of reforma- 
tion.”2 And the passages he cites on this occasion from the New 
Testament, go expressly to show the vanity of such outward Christian- 
ity; 1 Corinth. 9: 24, Matth. 3: 10, —5:16,— 7: 22, Philipp. 2: 15. 
He then proceeds to say that “even the baptized person may lose the 
grace bestowed, and will do.so unless he continues to remain pure from 
sin,” citing in evidence the following passages of warning: J ohn 5: 14, 
1 Corinth. 8: 17, 2 Corinth. 15: 2. i 
It belonged, indeed, to the peculiar essence of Christianity, that as it 
was capable of becoming all things to all men, of adapting itself to the 
most different and opposite positions of humanity, so it could let itself 
down even to those modes of apprehending divine things, which were as 
yet altogether sensuous and material ; and thus, by the power of a 
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divine life, beginning from within, transform them gradually from sen 
suous to spiritual apprehensions. We should take good care, then, in 
estimating the religious appearances of these primitive times, how, from 
the material habits of feeling and thinking which they brought along 
from some earlier position, we make up our judgment respecting those 
who might really be wanting in nothing but the appropriate vessel to 
receive the transcendent, divine element that had, in truth, filled their 
inner life. In this case, too, the great saying of the apostle might find 
its verification, that the divine treasure was received — and for a season 
preserved — in earthen vessels, that the abundant power might be of 
God and not of man. It would be, therefore, a very superficial and 
unjust proceeding, to conclude at once, that men who framed to them- 
selves such strange conceptions of God, of the things of God and of 
his kingdom, could have nothing of the Christian life in them. But in 
the case of the class just described, when the sensuous element unduly 
predominated, and they would not yield themselves to the purifying 
influences of the Spirit of Christ, every motion of the higher life neces- 
sarily became vitiated by this sensuous element, and in the end sup- 
pressed. Every Christian quality was transformed into some shape of 
the flesh and secularized ; — was thus divested of its true significancy. 
Thus they apprehended Christ and his kingdom. Even though the ex- 
pectation of some future state of sensual bliss, of which their fanatical 
imaginations drew ravishing pictures to the fleshly sense, enabled them 
to deny the pleasures of the moment, and even to face tortures and 
death, yet they might be, notwithstanding all this, strangers to the true 
nature of the new birth, by which alone the kingdom of God can be 
entered ; — might be wanting in the spirit of ennobling love. 

Far be it from us, then, to be looking for any such appearance of the 
church in which it was found without spot or blemish, —a condition of 
it never to be realized till the final consummation. Nor do the defend- 
ers of the cause of Christianity in this period deny the existence of such 
blemishes. They acknowledge that among those who called themselves 
Christians, were some whose lives contradicted the essential character 
of Christianity and gave occasion to the heathen to blaspheme ; — yet 
they declare that such would not be recognized as Christians by the 
Christian communities ; yet they challenge the heathen to judge every 
man by his life, and to chastise those whose morals deserved it, wherever 
they found them. Thus Justin Martyr and Tertullian express them- 
selves.’ Says the latter, “If you assert that the Christians are, in ava- 
rice, in riotousness, in dishonesty, the worst of men, we sha'l not deny 
_ that some ave so. In the purest bodies, some freckle doubtless may be 

discovered.” But neither should we be led away by these blemishes 
that attached themselves to the surface of the church, to overlook the 
heavenly beauty which shone through them all. When the eye is fixed 
exclusively on the one or the other, the picture may be easily colored to 
an ideal perfection, or sunk to a distorted caricature. An unbiassed 
observation will shun both these extremes. 
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That which our Lord himself, in his last interview with his disciples, 
described as the test by which his disciples might always be distin- 
guished,— as the mark of their fellowship with him and the Father in 
heaven, the mark of his glory dwelling in the midst of them,— namely, 
that they loved one another, — precisely this constituted the prominent 
mark, plain and striking to the pagans themselves, of the first Christian 
fellowship. The names, “ brother” and “ sister,” which the Christians 
gave to each other, were not names without meaning. The fraternal 
kiss, with which every one, after being baptized, was received into the 
community, by the Christians into whose immediate fellowship he en- 
tered,— which the members bestowed on each other just before the cel- 
ebration of the communion, and with which every Christian saluted his 
brother, though he never saw him before,— this was not an empty 
form, but the expression of Christian feelings,—a token of the relation 
in which Christians conceived themselves to stand to each other. It 
was this, indeed, as we have had occasion to remark already, which, in 
a cold and selfish age, struck the pagans with wonder, — to behold men 
of different countries, ranks, relations, stages of culture, so intimately 
bound together, to see the stranger who came into a city, and by 
his letter of recognition (his epistola formata) made himself known to 
the Christians of the place as a brother beyond suspicion, finding at 
once among those to whom he was personally unknown, all manner of 
brotherly sympathy and protection. 

The care of providing for the support and maintenance of strangers, 
of the poor, the sick, the old, of widows and orphans, and of those in 
prison on account of their faith, devolved on the whole church. ‘This 
was one of the main purposes for which the collection of voluntary con- 
tributions in the assemblies convened for public worship, was insti- 
tuted ; and the charity of individuals, moreover, led them to emulate 
each other in the same good work. In particular, it was considered as 
belonging to the office of the Christian matron to provide for the poor, 
for the brethren languishing in prison, to show hospitality to strangers. 
The hindrance occasioned to this kind of Christian activity, is reckoned 
by Tertullian among the disadvantages of a mixed marriage. ‘ What 
heathen,”’ says he, “ will suffer his wife to go about from one street to 
another to the houses of strangers, to the meanest hovels indeed, for 
the purpose of visiting the brethren? What heathen will allow her to 
steal away into the dungeon to kiss the chain of the martyr? Ifa 
brother arrives from abroad, what reception will he meet with in the 
house of the stranger ?1 If an alms is to be bestowed, store-house and 
cellar are shut fast.”’2 On the other hand, he counts it among the feli- 
cities of a marriage contracted between Christians, that the wife is at lib- 
erty to visit the sick and relieve the needy, and is never straitened or 
perplexed in the bestowment of her charities.? 


1 Tertullian meant, probably, that a pe- not to be a stranger’s house to him. 
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Nor did the active brotherly love of each community confine aAself tu 
what transpired in its own immediate circle, but extended itself also to 
the wants of the Christian communities in distant lands. On urgent 
occasions of this kind, the bishops made arrangements for special col- 
lections. They appointed fasts; so that what was saved, even by the 
poorest of the flock, from their daily food, might help to supply the com- 
mon wants.1_ When the communities of the provincial towns were too 
poor to provide any relief in cases of distress, they had recourse to the 
more wealthy communities of the metropolis. Thus it had happened 
in Numidia, that certain Christians, men and women, had been carried 
away captive by neighboring barbarians, and the Numidian churches 
were unable to contribute the sum of money required for their ran- 
som ; — they therefore applied to the more wealthy communities of the 
great capital of North Africa. The bishop Cyprian of Carthage very 
shortly raised a contribution of more than four thousand dollars,? and 
transmitted the whole to the Numidian bishops, with a letter full of the 
spirit of Christian, brotherly affection.? ‘In afflictions of this sort,” 
he writes to them, ‘‘ who ought not to feel pained, who ought not to 
look on the distress of his brother as his own, when the apostle Paul 
tells us, if one member suffer, all the members suffer with it; and in 
another place says, ‘ Who is weak and [ am not weak?’ Wherefore in 
the present case also it becomes us to regard the captivity of our breth- 
ren as if it were our own, and the distress of those now in peril as our 
own distress, since we are united together by one bond of love. And 
not love alone, but religion ought to urge and stimulate us to redeem 
the brethren who are our members. For when the apostle Paul again, 
in another place, asks, ‘ Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?’ we must be reminded 
here, if charity alone were not enough to impel us to aid our brethren, 
that it is the temple of God which has been made captive, and that it 
does not become us, by delay, and in neglect of our own distress, to 
suffer that temple to remain long in bondage. And when the same 
apostle tells us, that ‘as many of you as are baptized have put on 
Christ,’ we are bound, in our captive brethren, to see Christ, and to 
redeem him from captivity, who has redeemed us from death; so that 
he who delivered us from the jaws of Satan, and who now himself dwells 
and abides in us, may be rescued from the hands of the barbarians ; 
and he be ransomed for a sum of money, who has ransomed us by his 
blood and cross. Meanwhile, he has suffered this to happen to try our 
faith,— whether each one of us is ready to do for the other, what in 
like circumstances he would wish to have done for himself. For who 
that respects the claims of humanity and of mutual love, ought not, if 
he is a father, to consider it as though his own children were among 
those barbarians, and if a husband, as though his own wife were there 
in captivity, to the grief and shame of the marriage bond? It is indeed 
our earnest hope, that you may never be visited again with a like afflic 

1 Tertullian, de jejuniis, c. 13: Episcopi 2 Sestertia centum millia nummorun. 
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tion, and that our brethren may be saved by the mighty power of the 
Lord from the recurrence of those dangers to which they are now ex- 
posed. But should any similar calamity again befall you, to try the love 
and faith of our hearts, delay not to inform us of it by letter; for be 
assured, it is the prayer of all the brethren here that nothing of the kind 
may again happen, but if it should, they are ready cheerfully and abun- 
dantly to assist you.” 

That from which such works took the impress of a truly Christian 
character, was indeed nothing else than the temper— which here ex- 
presses itself—of Christian love simply following the impulse from 
within. This Christian character was no longer present in its purity, 
when the charitable action had reference to an outward end; when it was 
converted into a ground of merit before God, into a means for extin- 

uishing sin. And this disturbing element found entrance whenever 
the Christian consciousness became in any way diverted from its cen- 
tral point, so as to cease referring to Christ as the sole ground for 
salvation. In proportion as the reference to Christ, which the habit 
already noticed, of confounding the church with a set of outward forms, 
had no tendency to encourage, was forgotten, in the the same propor- 
tion rose the estimate which men placed on their own doings, and on 
the merit of good works. This also must be considered as belonging to 
the reaction of the Jewish principle, which had been overcome by the 
independent development of Christianity among the pagans, but which 
afterwards found means of again introducing itself. In the third cen- 
tury, we may observe both modes of contemplating acts of charity 
running along side by side, and occasionally crossing each other; as 
for example, in the tract composed by Cyprian with a view to exhort 
Christians, many of whom had grown cold in brotherly love, to the 
exercise of this virtue,— the tract de opere et eleemosynis. To the 
father of a family, who, when invited to some charitable act, excuses 
himself on the plea that he is obliged to provide for a large family of 
children, he says, ‘Seek for your sons another father than the frail 
and mortal one, even an almighty and everlasting Father of spiritual 
children. © Let him be your children’s guardian and provider,— let him, 
with his divine majesty, be their protector against all injustice of the 
world. You who are striving more to secure for them an earthly than 
a heavenly inheritance, seeking rather to commend your sons to Satan 
than to Christ, incur a double sin, in neglecting to secure for your 
children the help of their heavenly Father, and in teaching them to prize 
their earthly inheritance more than Christ.” 

In times of public calamity, the contrast was strikingly displayed be- 
tween the cowardly selfishness of the pagans and the selfsacrificing 
brotherly love of the Christians. Let us hear how the bishop Dionysius 
of Alexandria describes this contrast, as it was manifested in the different 
conduct of the Christians and the pagans during a contagious sickness, 
which, in the reign of the emperor Gallienus, raged in that great capt 
tal. ‘To the pagans, this pestilence appeared a most frightful calamity 
that left nothing to hope for; not so tous. We regarded it as a special 
trial and exercise for our faith. It was true of most of our brethren, that, 
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in the fulness of their brotherly love, they spared not themselves. Their 
only anxiety was a mutual one for each other; and as they waited on 
the sick without thinking of themselves, readily ministering to their 
wants, for Christ’s sake, with them they cheerfully gave up their own 
lives. Many died, after others, by their care, had been recovered from 
the sickness. Some of the best among our brethren, presbyters, dea- 
cons and distinguished men of the laity, thus ended their lives — so that 
the manner of their death, being the fruit of such eminent piety and 
mighty faith, seemed not to fall short of martyrdom. Many who took 
the bodies of Christian brethren into their arms and to their bosoms, 
composed their features and buried them with all possible care, after- 
wards followed them in death. But with the heathens it was quite 
otherwise ; those who showed the first symptoms of the disease, they 
drove from them; they fled from their dearest friends. ‘The half-dead 
_ they cast into the streets, and left the dead unburied, making it their 
chief care to avoid: the contagion, which however in spite of every pre- 
caution they could hardly escape.” ! 

In like manner, the Christians at Carthage distinguished themselves 
by their disinterested conduct from the pagan world, during the pesti- 
lence which at a somewhat earlier period, in the reign of Gallus, rav- 
aged North Africa. The pagans in a cowardly manner deserted their 
own sick and dying. The streets were covered with dead bodies, which 
none dared to touch. Avarice alone overcame the fear of death ; 
abandoned men took advantage of the misfortunes of others to plunder 
them. Meantime the pagans, instead of being led by this calamity to 
reflect on their own guiltiness and corruption, accused the Christians, 
those enemies of the gods, as the cause of it.2 But Cyprian exhorted 
his church to look upon the desolating scourge as a trial of their faith.? 
‘“‘ How necessary is it, my dearest brethren,” said he to them, “ that 
this pestilence which appears among us, bringing with it death and 
destruction, should try men’s souls — should show whether the healthy 
will take care of the sick; whether relations have a tender regard for 
each other; whether masters will take home their sick servants.” It 
was not enough, however, to satisfy a bishop who took the Great Shep- 
herd for his example, that the Christians should simply show the spirit 
of brotherly love towards each other. He called his church together 
and addressed them as follows: “If we do good only to our own, we 
do no more than the publicans and heathens. But if we are the chil- 
dren of God, who makes his sun to rise and sends his rain on the just 
and on the unjust, who scatters his gifts and blessings not barely on 
his own, but even on those whose thoughts are far from him, we must 
show it by our actions, striving to be perfect even as our Father in 
heaven is perfect, blessing those that curse us, and doing good to them 
that despitefully use us.” Animated by his fatherly words, the mem- 
bers of the church quickly divided the work among them. The rich 
gave of their substance, the poor contributed their labor; and in a 


1 Euseb. 1. VII. c. 22. 2 Cyprian, ad Demetrianum, 8 Lib. de mortalitate, 
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short time, the bodies which filled the streets were buried, and the city 
delivered from the danger of a universal infection. 

There were opposite sinful tendencies which Christianty taught men 
to avoid, and between which the development of the Christian life had 
to make good its way. In these times of despotism it was no rare 
thing to find, united with a servile spirit that gave to the creature the 
honor which is due to God alone,— with a slavish obedience that sprung 
only from fear, a contempt for the laws of the state where they bore 
hard on selfish interests and the restraint of fear was removed. But 
Christianity, by the positive spirit which went forth from it, secured men 
against both these errors. By it was rendered an obedience that had 
its root in the love of God and pointed ultimately to him,— therefore a 
free obedience, equally removed from the slavish fear of man on the 
one hand, and lawless self-will on the other. The same spirit of Chris- 
tianity which inculcated obedience to man for the sake of God, taught 
also that God should be obeyed rather than man, that every considera- 
tion must be sacrificed, property and life despised, in all cases where 
human authority demanded an obedience contrary to the laws and ordi- 
nances of God. Here was displayed in the Christians that true spirit 
of freedom, against which despotic power could avail nothing. We 
have already had occasion, in the first section of this history, to observe 
the effects of the Christian spirit in both these directions. In this sense, 
Justin Martyr says, ‘‘ Tribute and customs we seek uniformly, before 
all others, to pay over to your appointed officers, as we have been 
taught to do by our Master, Matth. 22: 21. Therefore we pray to 
God alone; but you we cheerfully serve in all other things, since we 
acknowledge you as rulers of men.’”’ Tertullian boldly asserted, that 
what the state lost in its revenue from the temples by the spread of 
Christianity, would be found to be made up by what it gained in the 
way of tribute and customs, through the honesty of the Christians, when 
compared to the common frauds resorted to in paying them.? He gives 
to those words of Christ in Matthew 22: 21, which were ever on the 
lips and in the hearts of Christians, as a maxim of daily life, the follow- 
ing interpretation,—in opposition to those who understood them, as he 
supposed, in too wide and indefinite a sense:— ‘Let the image of 
Cesar, which is on the coin, be rendered to Ceesar; and the image of 
God, which is in man, be given to God,—hence give the money to 
Ceesar, but yourself to God; for what will be left for God if all belongs 
to Czxsar?” 3 

The principles by which men were bound to act in this case, could 
be easily laid down in theory, and easily deduced from the Holy Scrip- 
tures and from the nature of Christianity. Hence, in theory, all 
Christians were agreed; but there was some difficulty in applying these 
principles to particular cases, and in answering the question in every 
instance, how the line was to be drawn between what belonged to Cesar 
and what belonged to God,—between what might be considered, in 


1 Apolog. IL. tum vectigalibus pereat fraude et mendac’o 
2 Apolog. c. 42: Siineatur (ratio,) quan- yestrarum professionum. 
vs , 8 De idololatria, c. 15. 
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reference to religion, matters of indifference, and what not. The pagan 
religion was, in truth, so closely interwoven with all the arrangements 
of evil and social life, that it was not always easy to separate and dis- 
tinguish the barely civil or social from the religious element. Many 
customs had really sprung from a religious source, whose connection, 
however, with religion had long been forgotten by the multitude, and, 
remembered only by a few learned antiquarians, lay too far back to be 
recalled in the popular consciousness.’ The question here arose, 
whether such customs should, like others, be considered as in themselves 
indifferent; whether men might be allowed in such matters to follow 
the barely social or civil usages, or whether they should set aside all 
other considerations on the ground of the connection of such customs 
with paganism. 

Again, Christianity, from its nature, must pronounce sentence of 
condemnation against all ungodliness, but at the same time appropriate 
to itself all purely human relations and arrangements, consecrating and 
ennobling, instead of annihilating them. But the question might arise 
in particular cases, as to what was purely human, and adapted there- 
fore to be received into union with Christianity ; and what had sprung 
originally out of the corruption of human nature, and, being in its 
essence ungodly, must therefore be rejected. Christianity having ap- 
peared as the new leaven in the old world,— and being destined to pro- 
duce a new creation in an old one that had grown out of an entirely 
different principle of life, the question might the more readily occur ; 
which of the already existing elements needed only to be transformed 
and ennobled, and which should be purged wholly away? In what 
alreaily existed, there might be many things which, through the partic- 
ular turn and direction they had assumed in the corrupt world, might 
seem utterly at variance with the essence of Christianity ; but which, at 
the same time, by receiving another turn and direction — by being ap- 
plied in another way, might really admit of being easily brought into 
harmony with it. Now there might be some, who, in condemning the 
abuse of these things, might also deny the possible good use of them ; 
and others, who, in conceiving of their possible good use, might be led 
to approve the existing abuse of them. 

Finally, many customs may have existed, which would never have 
found any place in a state of things that had grown out of Christianity, 
—which in their origin and nature were alien to pure Christianity,— 
but which still, under the influence of the Christian spirit, might be so 
modified and applied, as to be divested of that which made them wholly 
incompatible with the religion of the gospel. ‘That religion which aimed 
nowhere to produce violent and convulsive changes from without, but 
led to reforms by beginning in the first place within, — whose peculiar 
character it was to operate positively rather than negatively,— to dis 
place and destroy no faster than it substituted something better, might, 


1 Consult, for example, what Tertullian concerning the religious meaning and ref- 
and Clement of Alexandria have been able erence of the custom of crowning, — things 
to draw from the stores of their own learn- which assuredly would not easily occur to 
ing and the works of other literary men, men in common life. 
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by virtue of this its law of action, suffer many of the existing customs 
to remain just as they were, in their old defective forms, aiming simply 
to infuse into them a new spirit, in trust that this would eventually 
throw off the unbefitting exterior, and create all things new. 

Hence, notwithstanding that Christians were agreed as to genera! 
principles, disputes might arise among them with regard to the applica- 
tion of these principles in particular cases; according as they were led 
by their different positions and tendencies of mind to take a different 
view of the circumstances,— disputes similar to those which at various 
periods afterwards were not unfrequently arising, relative to the man- 
agement of missions among foreign tribes of men, to the organization of 
new churches, and to the disposition of matters not essential (dé:4popa. ) 
Men were liable to err here on both extremes, — on that of too lax an 
accommodation to, or on that of too stern a repulsion of, existing 
usages. The aggressive or the assimilating power of Christianity, 
which should both be intimately united to secure the healthy develop- 
ment of life, might one or the other be allowed an undue predominance. 
The few excepted, who had already progressed farther in the genuine 
liberty of the gospel, who to deep Christian earnestness united the pru- 
dence and clearness of science, these few excepted, the better class of 
Christians were generally more inclined to the latter than to the former 
of these extremes; they chose rather to reject many of those customs, 
which as pagans they had once practised in the service of sin and false- 
hood, but which were capable also of another application, than run 
the risk of adopting with them the corruptions of heathenism; they 
were glad to let go everything which was associated in their minds with 
sin or with pagan rites; they chose rather to do too much, than to for- 
feit a tittle of that Christianity which constituted their jewel, the pearl 
for which they were willing to sell all they had; as im general it is 
more natural for men, in the first ardor of conversion, the first glow of 
genuine love, to go to excess in opposing the world, than in yielding to 
it. The church at large has to pass through periods of development 
as to this matter, analogous to those of the individual Christian. Hence, 
in the commencing development of the Christian life, the extreme ag- 
gressive element must first predominate. 

As regards the controversy between the two parties described, one 
class appealed to the rule, that men are bound to render unto Ceesar 
the things that are Cesar’s, — that in matters pertaining to civil order, 
they are bound to obey the existing laws,—that they ought not un- 
necessarily to give offence to the heathens, nor afford them any occasion 
for blaspheming the name of God,— that in order to win all to em- 
brace the gospel, it was necessary to become all things to all men. The 
other party could not deny that these were scripture principles ; but, 
said they, while we are to consider all outward, earthly possessions 
as belonging to the emperor, our hearts and our lives certainly must be- 
long wholly to God. That which is the emperor’s, ought never to be 
put in competition with that which is God’s. If the injunction that we 
should give the heathen no occasion to blaspheme the Christian name, 
must be so unconditionally understood, it would be necessary to put off 
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Christianity entirely. Let them continue to blaspheme us, provided 
only we give them no occasion for so doing by our unchristian conduct, 
provided they blaspheme in us only what belongs to Christianity. We 
should indeed, in every proper way, become all things to all men ; but 
yet in no such sense as to become worldly to worldly men ; for it is also 
said, “‘If I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of Christ.’ 1 
We see plainly that each of these two parties were correct in the princi- 
ples they would maintain ; the only question to be determined was, where 
these principles found their right application. 

While one of these classes believed that they ought to avoid every 
thing which excited attention among the pagans, and which might in- 
vite them to resort to persecuting measures, the other condemned all 
such prudence and reserve, as a disposition that was either ashamed or 
afraid of public confession. Clement of Alexandria rebuked those who, 
whenever they met in the street, publicly saluted each other with the 
fraternal kiss, and would thus every where draw attention to themselves 
as Christians. He calls it a foolish provocation of the pagans.2 He 
charges them with falsely wearing that Christian love for a show, which 
is an inward sentiment, and of not knowing how to suit their actions 
to the time ; in doing which, it must be admitted, he makes a wrong 
application of the words of Paul in the fifth chapter to the Ephesians.? 

Whoever followed a trade or occupation which was contrary to the 
generally received Christian principles, was not admitted to baptism, 
till he had pledged himself to lay it aside.‘ He must enter on some 
new occupation to earn the means of subsistence; or if not in a situation 
to do this, he was received into the number of the poor maintained by 
the church. To these occupations were reckoned all that stood in any 
way connected with idolatry, or which were calculated to promote it; 
those, for instance, of the artists and handicraftsmen who employed 
themselves in making or adorning images of the gods. There were 
doubtless many, who, wishing to pursue these trades for a subsistence, 
excused themselves on the ground, that they did not worship the idols, 
that they did not consider them as objects of religion, but simply ag 
objects of art; though, in these times, it assuredly argued a peculiar 
coldness of religious feeling, to distinguish thus what belonged to art 
and what belonged to religion. Against such excuses Tertullian ex- 
claimed with pious warmth,’ —“Assuredly you are a worshipper of idols, 
when you help to promote their worship. It is true, you bring to them 
no outward victim ; but you sacrifice to them your mind ;_ your sweat is 
their drink-offering, — you kindle for them the light of your skill.” With 
these employments were reckoned the various kinds of astrology and of 


1 Tertullian, de idololatria, c. 11. Council of Elvira, can. 62: Si aurica et 

2 Strom. Ill. f. 257: Ol Kara tac bd0vg pantomimus credere voluerint, placuit, ut 
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magic, a species of self-deception or of fraud which was at that time so 
prevalent and so lucrative. 

A remarkable proof, how far the moral and humane feelings of our 
nature could be blunted by the force of education and custom, how & 
narrow-hearted political tendency could suppress the sentiment of a 
common humanity, is presented in that favorite sport of the Roman peo- 
ple, the bloody gladiatorial shows ; exhibitions given them by men who 
claimed to be cultivated, and which many even of the legislators, 
statesmen and self-styled philosophers, countenanced and encouraged. 
But the feeling of universal philanthropy, roused into life and action 
by Christianity, must have struggled, from the first, against this cruel 
custom, justified and sanctioned as it was by the established laws and 
by the prevalent habits of thinking among the Romans. Whoever fre- 
quented the gladiatorial shows and the combats of wild beasts, was, by 
the general principle of the church, excluded from its communion. Ire- 
neeus names it with abhorrence as the last denial of the Christian char- 
acter, when certain individuals (belonging to the wildly fanatical and 
antinomian sects of the Gnostics) did not even refrain from participat- 
ing in those bloody shows, alike hateful to God and to men.!_ Cyprian, 
describing the joy of a Christian who has just escaped from the polluted 
heathen world, and looks back upon it from his new position, says:2 “Tf 
you cast your eye on the cities, you behold an assembly of men, pre- 
senting a more melancholy sight than any solitude. A combat of gladi- 
ators is in preparation, that blood may appease the lust of cruel eyes. 
A man is killed for the amusement of his fellow men ; murder is turned 
into an art, and crime not only perpetrated, but taught as a profes- 
sion.” Tertullian says to those pagans who defended the gladiatorial 
sports,? and who probably drew one of their arguments from the fact, 
that criminals condemned to death by the laws were sometimes em- 
ployed as the actors in them: “ It is well, that criminals should be pun- 
ished ; as who else than a criminal can deny? And yet no innocent man 
can find pleasure in witnessing his neighbor’s punishment; it behooves 
him rather to grieve, when a man, his fellow, has become so guilty as to 
subject himself to so cruel a death. But who is my voucher, that it is 
always the guilty who are thrown to the wild beasts, or condemned to 
other kinds of death ; that innocence also does not sometimes meet with 
‘he same fate, through revenge on the part of the judge, weakness in 
-he advocate, or the force of torture? The gladiators at least, as you 
must allow, come to the combat, not as criminals, but as an offering to 
the public pleasure. And however the case may be with those who 
are condemned to the gladiatorial combats, yet consider what is this — 
that punishment, whose tendency should be to reform those who are 
guilty of minor offences, should tend in fact ta make them mur 
derers ?”’ 

But it was not the participation in these cruel sports alone, which ta 
the Christians appeared incompatible with the nature of their calling ; 


1 Jreneus, 1. I. c. 6: ‘Qe pnd? Tie mapa anéxeodat éviove abrov. 
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the same censure extended to all the different public exhibitions of that 
period ; to the pantomimes, the comedies and tragedies, the chariot and 
foot races, and the various amusements of the circus and the theatre. 
Such was the prevailing and passionate fondness of the Romans at that 
time for theatrical entertainments, that many were known to be Chris- 
tians simply from the fact that they absented themselves wholly from 
the theatre.' The spectacles, in the first place, were considered as an 
appendage of idolatry, by virtue of their origin from pagan rites and of 
their connection with several of the pagan festivals. Among the pomps 
of idolatry or devil-worship, (xoum 6:a8640v,) which the Christians, when 
enrolled at their baptism into the service of God’s kingdom, were 
obliged to renounce, (the sacramentum militiz Christi,) these spectacles 
were particularly included. In the next place, many things occurred 
in them which were revolting to the Christian sense of propriety ; and 
where this was not the case, yet the occupying of one’s self for hours 
with mere nonsense, — the unholy spirit which ruled in these assemblies, 
—the wild uproar of the congregated multitude, seemed unsuited to 
the holy seriousness of the Christian, priestly character. The Christians 
did, in truth, consider themselves as priests, consecrated, in their whole 
life, to God; as temples of the Holy Spirit; every thing, therefore, 
which was alien to this Spirit, for which they should always keep in 
readiness the dwelling in their hearts, must be avoided. '“ God has 
commanded,” says Tertullian,? “ that the Holy Spirit, as a tender and 
gentle Spirit, should, according to its own excellent nature, be treated 
with tranquillity and gentleness, with quiet and peace ; — that it should 
not be disturbed by passion, fury, anger, and emotions of violent grief. 
How can such a spirit consist with the spectacles? For no spectacle 
passes off without violently agitating the passions. When one goes to 
the play, one thinks of nothing else than to see and to be seen. Can 
one, while listening to the declamation of an actor, think on the sen- 
tence of a prophet, or in the midst of the song of an effeminate stage- 
player, meditate on a psalm? If every species of immodesty is abomi- 
nable to us, how should we allow ourselves to hear, what we cannot feel 
at liberty to speak ; when we know that every idle and unprofitable word 
is condemned by our Lord?” 

To Tertullian, who was inclined to look upon ald art as a lie, a coun- 
terfeiting of the original nature which God created, the whole system 
of spectacles appeared merely as an art of dissimulation and falsehood. 
“The Creator of truth,” said he,8 “loves nothing that is false, —all 
fiction is, to him, falsification. He who condemns every thing in the 
shape of hypocrisy, cannot look with complacency on him who dissimu- 
lates voice, sex, age, love, anger, sighs or tears.” 

Weak minded individuals, who allowed themselves to be so far car- 
ried away by the power of prevailing custom, which contradicted their 
Christian feelings, as to visit such scenes, might be wounded by impres 
sions thus received, and permanently robbed of their peace. 


1De spectaculis, c. 24: Hine vel maxime 2 De spectaculis, ¢. 15, 
ethnici intelligunt factum Christianum, de 8 Tc. 
repudio spectaculorum. 
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We find examples of a distempered state of mind, like the demonia- 
cal, which had been brought on by such inward distraction. Others, 
after they had been prevailed upon once or twice by the love of 
pleasure, and in spite of their conscience, to indulge in these amuse- 
ments, contracted a new taste for them, and by their passionate fond- 
ness for the theatre, were, in the end, gradually drawn back again to 
heathenism.? 

The pagans and the more thoughtless class of Christians were in the 
habit of urging the seriously disposed with arguments like the follow- 
ing: Why should they withdraw themselves from these public amuse- 
ments? Such outward pleasures, addressed to the eye and ear, might 
be quite consistent with religion in the heart. God is not injured by 
man’s enjoyment, which in its proper time and place may be partaken 
of without sin, as long as the fear and the reverence of God remain in 
the heart. Thus Celsus invites the Christians to join in the public fes- 
tivals. “God,” he says to them, “is the common God of all, — he is 
good, stands in need of nothing, is a stranger to all jealousy. What 
then should hinder men, however much they may be devoted to him, 
from participating in the sports of the people?”"* Thus it is, that the 
cold frivolity of a worldly mind, when it comes in contact with a char- 
acter of deeper moral earnestness, commonly assumes the airs of the 
philosopher. To such arguments Tertullian replies, the very point to 
be shown is, how these amusements can agree with true religion and with 
true obedience towards the true God. 

Others, infected with the passion for these trifles, who were seeking 
for reasons by which to hush their conscientious scruples as Christians, 
argued that nothing was made use of in the public spectacles but 
God’s gifts, which he had bestowed on men that they might enjoy 
them. No particular passage of scripture could in fact be shown 
where the shows were expressly forbidden. As to the chariot race, 
there could assuredly be nothing sinful in it, since Elijah rode in a char- 
Jot to heaven. ‘The music and dancing of the theatre could not be for- 
bidden, for we read in the scriptures of choirs, stringed instruments, 
cymbals, trumpets and shawns, harp and psaltery ; we see king David 
dancing and playing before the ark ; and the apostle Paul, in exhorting 
Christians, borrows images from the stadium and the circus.2 At this 
sophistry Tertullian exclaims, “‘ Ah, how adroit a reasoner does human 
ignorance imagine itself, particularly when it fears that it may lose 


1 For examples, see Tertullian de specta- 
culis, ¢. 26: A woman who visited the the- 
atre, came home from there in the sad con- 
dition of a person demoniacally possessed. 
The evil spirit, having been adjured to tell 
why it had taken possession of the soul of 
a Christian, said, or rather the patient, who 
imagined herself to be speaking in the 
name of the demon: “TI in this did perfect- 
ly right, for I found her where my own 
Kingdom is.” Another, the night following 
_ her visit to the theatre, had a frightful vis- 
ion, and it was perhaps in consequence of 


the alarm into which she was thrown by it, 
that five days afterwards she died. 

27. c. c. 26: Quot documenta de his, qui, 
cum diabolo apud spectacuio communican- 
do, a Domino exciderunt'! 

Sas Cele 

4 Orig. c. Cels. 1. VIIL. ¢. 21:'O ye pay 
Sedc dxact Kowwde cyaddc Te Kal dmpoodenc, 
kat &w GYdvov. Ti ody Kwdber todo pa- 
Quota Kadaotapévore aiTt@ Kal TOv Snuo- 
Ted@v éopTtav peTtahauBavery ; 

5 The tract de spectaculis, among the 
works of Cyprian. 
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some of the pleasures and amusements of the world.” In answer to 
the first of these arguments he says: “To be sure, all things are God’s 
gifts; but the question is, for what end has God given them, and how 
may they be so used as to answer their true end? What is the origi- 
nal creation, and what the abuse of sin? for there is a wide difference 
between nature in its original purity, and nature corrupted, between 
the Creator and the Creator’s counterfeiter.”” In reply to the second, 
he says: “Though in scripture there may be found no express prohibi- 
tion of theatrical exhibitions, yet it contains the general principles, 
from which this prohibition follows of itself. All which is there said 
generally against the lusts of the flesh and of the eye, must be applied 
also to this particular kind of lust. When we can maintain that wrath, 
cruelty and rudeness are permitted in scripture, then may we be at 
liberty to visit the amphitheatre. If we are such as we call ourselves, 
then let us, if we can, take delight in the shedding of human blood.” 
Against such as wrested the scriptures after the manner above 
described, the author of the treatise “‘On Spectacles,’ in the works 
of Cyprian, uses the following language: “I can truly say, it were 
better that such persons knew nothing of the scriptures than to read 
them thus; for the language and illustrations employed to exhort men 
to the virtue of the gospel, they pervert to the defence of vice ; for it 
was so written for the purpose of inflaming us with a livelier zeal in 
things profitable, while the heathens display so much earnestness on 
trifles. Reason itself can draw from the general rules laid down in 
scripture those conclusions, which are not expressly unfolded by the 
scriptures themselves.!. Let each take counsel only of himself, — let 
each confer only with that person whom, as a Christian, he ought to 
represent ; he will then never do any thing unbecoming the Christian, 
for that conscience which depends on itself and not on another, will then 
preponderate.”’ 2 

Tertullian invites the Christians to compare with those empty pleas- 
ures of the pagan world, the true, spiritual pleasures which had be- 
come theirs through faith.3 “Tell me, pray, have we any other desire, 
than that which was also the desire of the apostle, to depart from the 
world, and be with the Lord? Your pleasures are in the direction of 
your wishes. But why are you so unthankful, that you are not satisfied 
with, that you do not recognize, the pleasures so many and so great, 
which even now are bestowed on you by the Lord. For what is there 
more joyous than reconciliation with God, your Father and Lord; than 
the revelation of truth, the knowledge of error, the forgiveness of mul- 
titudes of past sins? What greater pleasure than the despising of such 
pleasures, the contempt of the whole world; than true freedom, the 
pure conscience, the guiltless life, and fearlessness of death; than that 
you can tread under foot the gods of the pagan world, that you can 
expel evil spirits, heal diseases, and pray for revelations? These are 
the pleasures, these the entertainments of the Christian ; holy, everlast- 


1 Ratio docet, que scriptura conticuit. _—_ geret. Plus enim ponderis habebit consci- 
? Unusquisque cum persona professionis entia, que nulli se alteri debebit, nisi sibi 
suz loquatur et nihil unquam indecorum 3 De spectaculis, c. 29. 
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mg, not to be purchased with money. And what must those be which 
eye hath not seen, ear hath not heard, and which it hath not entered 
into the heart of man to conceive?” In like manner, the author of the 
above cited treatise in the works of Cyprian remarks: ‘‘ He can never 
look with wonder on the works of man, who has come to know himself 
as a child of God. It were letting himself down from his noble preém- 
inence, to look with wonder upon any thing else than the Lord. Let 
the faithful Christian apply himself with all diligence to the holy scrip- 
tures, and in them he will find the worthier spectacles of faith, — ex- 
hibitions which even he who has lost his eyesight may enjoy.” 

If the mere attending as a looker on at these theatrical entertain- 
ments was considered a wrong thing by the Christians, much more would 
they reprobate the profession of an actor. In the time of Cyprian, 
there was the case of an actor who became a Christian, and then for the 
sake of a living set up a school to instruct boys in the art which he 
formerly practised. ‘The bishop’Cyprian was asked whether such an 
individual could be suffered to remain in the communion of the church, 
and he declared strongly against it. If a man, said he, is even forbid- 
den (Deut. 22: 5) to put on the garment of a woman, and a curse is 
pronounced on any one who does this, “how much more criminal must 
it appear, to form the man, by an immodest art, to effeminate and un- 
seemly gestures, to falsify the image of God by the tricks of the devil.” 
‘¢Tn case such an one,” he adds, “ pleads the necessity of his poverty, 
he may assuredly find relief from that necessity amongst the rest who 
are maintained by the church, provided that he can be satisfied with 
a homelier but more innocent fare. He must not, however, suppose, 
that he is to be hired to leave off sinning, since he does this not for our 
sake, but for his own. If the church where he resides is too poor to 
support him, let him come to Carthage ; here he may receive whatever 
is necessary for his support in food and clothing, provided only he teach 
not others who are without the pale of the church what is pernicious, 
but learn himself, within the church, what tends to salvation.” ? 

Among those social relations which were alien to the nature of Chris- 
tianity, and which Christianity found existing at the time of its first 
propagation, belonged slavery. By the estrangement of humanity from 
God, its original unity was disturbed. Mankind, destined to be one, 
split asunder into a multitude of nations, each striving to assert itself 
as the whole, and each taking an opposite direction to the other in its 
course of development. Thus the consciousness of possessing a common 
human worth was lost; and it became possible for man to be placed in 
that relation to his fellow in which nature alone should stand to human- 
ity, and his own nature to the individual.2 A relation so unnatural 
could find its justification only by assuming the position, that the differ- 


1 Ep. 61, ad Euchrat. 

2 So says he who has most distinctly de- 
fined the ethical and political conceptions 
which presented themselves at the position 
gained by the ancient world. So says 
Aristotle, Eth. Nicomach. 1. IX. c. 13. The 
relation between master and slave is like 


that between the artisan and his tools, the 
soul and the body, the man and his horse 
or ox; 6 dovsoc tupuyov dpyavor, Td & 
Spyavov apvyo¢ dotAoc. In this relation, 
to speak of a dikacov, a praia, would be out 
of place. 
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ence among nations, — which took place at a: later period, and origin 
ated in sm, — that difference, by virtue of which there exists so great 
a disparity of intellectual and moral power, was something original. 
Hence men could no‘ longer recognize the fundamental identity of hu- 
man nature, and believed one class destined by nature itself to be the 
tools of another, and without any will of their own. Thus was this re- 
lation a necessary result of the position held by antiquity, when state 
and nation constituted the absolute form for the realization of the high- 
est good; and thus it could happen, that the nation which was most 
ardent for civil liberty, still employed thousands only as slaves.! And 
though their situation was often rendered more tolerable through the 
influence of manners and the pure sentiments of humanity, — which, 
breaking through unnatural restraints, would introduce a heartier fellow- 
ship between master and slave,2— yet the contradiction between this 
whole relation and man’s essential dignity could not thus be set aside ; 
and in general it still continued to be the prevailing habit, to regard 
slaves not as men gifted with the same rights as all others, but as things. 
In a judicial process, slaves who were acknowledged to be implicated in 
no guilt, might still be subjected to all the tortures of the rack, for the 
purpose of extorting confessions from them. If a master was murdered 
by one of his slaves, the terrible severity of the Roman laws required 
the sacrifice of all the slaves, male and female, which were in the house 
when the crime was committed; and this, too, whatever might be their 
number, and even though they were not liable to the slightest sus- 
picion.3 

But Christianity brought about that change in the consciousness of 
humanity, from which a dissolution of this whole relation, though it 
could not be immediately effected, yet by virtue of the consequences 
resulting from that change, must eventually take place. This effect 
Christianity produced, first by the facts of which it was a witness; and 
next by the ideas which, by occasion of these facts, it set in circulation. 
By Christ, the Saviour, belonging to all mankind, the antagonisms 
among men resulting from sin were annulled; by him the original one- 
ness was restored. These facts must now continue to operate in trans 
forming the life of mankind. Masters as well as servants were obliged 
to acknowledge themselves the servants of sin, and to receive in the 
same manner, as a gift of God’s free grace, their deliverance from this 
common bondage, — the true, the highest freedom. Servants and mas- 
ters, if they had become believers, were brought together under the 
same bond of an heavenly union, destined for immortality ; they be- 
came brethren in Christ, in whom there is neither bond nor free, mem- 


1 See above, p. 46, the way in which Aris- 
totle seeks to justify this relation, to show 
that it is one aimed at by nature herself. 

2Even Aristotle, Eth. Nicomach. ]. IX. 
2. 18, makes this distinction in reference to 
the relation between master and slave: 
y Lev obv dovAoc, odk éoTt GiAia mpd¢ abrov, 
7 9 GvSpwroc, doxet yap eivar te dikacov 
tavtl avdparw mpde mavta Tov duvapevov 


Kolwovnoat vouov Kat ovydAKn¢ Kar pring 
87 Ka bc0v dv8puroc. 

8 Tacitus, Annal. 1. XIV. c. 42, et seq 
relates how, in a case of this sort, when the 
blood of so many innocent persons of every 
age and sex was to be shed, the compassion 
of the people was roused, and it was neces 
pe to use force to prevent an insurreo 

ion. 
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bers of one body, baptized into one spirit, heirs of the same heavenly 
inheritance. Servants often became teachers of their masters in the 
gospel, after having practically exhibited before them the loftiness of a 
divine life, which must express itself even under the most constraining 
of relations, and shine forth the more conspicuously by the contrast. 
The masters looked upon their servants no longer as slaves, but as their 
beloved brethren; they prayed and sang in company; they could sit 
at each other’s side at the feast of brotherly love, and receive together 
the body of the Lord. Thus, by the spirit and by the effects of Chris- 
tianity, ideas and feelings could not fail of being widely diffused, which 
were directly opposed to this relation, so consonant with the habits of 
thinking that had hitherto prevailed. Christianity could not fail to give 
birth to the wish, that every man might be placed in such a relation as 
would least hinder the free and independent use of his intellectual and 
moral powers, according to the will of God. Hence the apostle Paul, 
speaking to the servant, says, (1 Cor. 7: 21,) “If thou mayst be made 
free, use it rather.’ Yet Christianity nowhere began with outward 
revolutions and changes, which, in all cases where they have not been 
prepared from within, and are not based upon conviction, fail of their 
salutary ends. ‘The new creation to which Christianity gave birth, was 
in all respects an inward one, from which the outward effects gradually, 
and therefore more surely and healthfully, unfolded themselves to their 
full extent. It gave servants first the true, inward freedom, without 
which the outward and earthly freedom is a mere show, and which, 
wherever it exists, can be cramped by no earthly bond, no earthly yoke. 
The apostle Paul says, “‘ He that is called in the Lord, being a servant, 
is the Lord’s freeman.” ‘Tertullian, wishing to show how much supe- 
rior this heavenly freedom is to the earthly, observes,’ “ In the world, 
they who have received their freedom, are crowned. But thou art ran- 
somed already by Christ, and indeed bought with a price. How can 
the world give freedom to him, who is already the servant of another ? 
All is mere show in the world, and nothing, truth. For even then 
thou wast free in relation to man, being redeemed by Christ; and now 
thou art a servant of Christ, although made free by aman. If thou 
deemest that the true freedom which the world can give thee, thou art, 
for that very reason, become once more the servant of man, and the 
freedom which Christ bestows, thou hast lost, because thou thinkest it 
bondage.” The bishop Ignatius of Antioch writes to the bishop Poly- 
carp of Smyrna,? “Be not proud towards servants and maids; but 
neither must they exalt themselves ; but they must serve the more zeal- 
ously for the honor of God, so that they may receive from God the 
higher freedom. Let them not be eager to be redeemed at the expense 
of the church, lest they be found slaves of their own lusts.” 4 One of 


1 The example of Onesimus often re- of hatred to this religion, sent him off to 
curred. Tertullian refers to cases in which the house of correction. <Apologet. c. 3: 
a master, who had for a long time patiently Servum jam fidelem dominus olim mitis ab 
endured the vices of a slave; but who, on oculis relegavit. 
observing that he had suddenly reformed, 2 De corona militis, c. 13. 
and being at the same time told that Chriss  ®Cap.4. ; 
tianity had wrought this change in him, out 4 The genuineness of the letter is here of 
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the imperial slaves, Euelpistus by name, who was arraigned with Justin 
Martyr and other Christians before the tribunal, expressed himself 
thus: “I too am a Christian; I have obtained my freedom from 
Christ ; and through the grace of Christ, I am a sharer of the same 
hope.” } 

On the question whether a Christian could properly hold any civil or 
military office, especially the latter, opinions were divided. As the pagan 
religion of the state was closely interwoven with all political and social ar- 
rangements, every such office might easily place one in situations where 
joming in the pagan ceremonies was a thing not to be avoided. For this, 
all Christians were agreed, no necessity whatever constituted an excuse. 
On this point, Tertullian’s remark was assuredly spoken from the soul of 
every believer, — “ To be a Christian is not one thing here and another 
there. ‘There is one gospel and one Jesus, who will deny all them that 
deny him, and confess all them that confess God. With him the believ- 
ing citizen is a soldier of the Lord, and the soldier owes the same duties 
to the faith as the citizen.” 2 

But independent of this was the question, whether such an office, 
considered in itself, was compatible with the Christian calling; which 
was answered by one party in the affirmative, by another in the nega 
tive. We must here take into view the circumstances in which the 
church found itself placed. The prevailing idea of the Christian life 
was —to follow in humility, in self-denial and the renunciation of all 
earthly good, a Redeemer who had made his outward appearance in 
poverty and a low estate,—had veiled his glory under the form of a 
servant. The glory of the Christian was with his Saviour in heaven; 
as to his earthly appearance, what was lowly, what was without pomp 
or show, like the appearance of his Saviour, whom he loved to follow in 
every particular, best suited his wishes. He despised the power and 
the glory of this world, above which he felt himself elevated by the 
consciousness of sharing in another power and another glory. It is true, 
this renunciation of earthly things consisted essentially in the temper 
of the heart; and this, under different external circumstances, might 
still remain the same ; the outward possessions of earthly property, of 
earthly splendor, such as the temporal relations might require, the ex- 
ercise of earthly power and authority in an earthly calling, were not 
thereby necessarily excluded ; all this might be, and indeed was to be, 
sanctified by Christianity. But the first glow of conversion did not 
allow those with whom the living feeling was the predominant power, 
soberly to distinguish what pertained simply to the idea and disposition 
in itself and what to the manifestation of it and the outward conduct. 
They were inclined to take the figure — of following their Lord, who ap- 
peared in the form of a servant — in an outward sense, to refer it to an 


no importance. At all events, we find a 


: by what Tertullian has just before said re- 
witness of the Christian mode of thinking 


specting the fides pagana. Still the com- 


in the first century. 

1 Acta Mart. Justini. 

? De corona militis, c. 11: Apud hunc 
tam miles est paganus fidelis, quam paga- 
nus est miles infidelis, I have translated 
on the supposition that fidelis is the true 
reading, — a correction warranted perhaps 


mon reading gives also a good sense: The 
unbelieving soldier, who violates the duties 
of Christian tidelity, is excluded by him, as 
a paganus, in reference to his militia, from 
the ranks of the milites Christi, whose obli 
gations he has violated. 
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identity of outward circumstances with those in which he had lived. 
Thus wealth, worldly power and glory, — which too they so often saw 
arrayed against the kingdom of God,—seemed to be shut out from 
them, and the first fervor of their zeal led them to disdain all this as 
alien to their calling. It is in this spirit Tertullian says:? “Thou art 
buund, as a Christian, to follow thy Lord’s example. He, the Lord, 
went about in humility and loneliness, without a certain home, for he 

says, ‘The Son of Man hath not where to lay his head ;’ in poor ap- 
parel, or he would not have said, ‘ Behold, they that wear soft clothing 
are in kings’ houses ;’ without beauty or comeliness of appearance, as 
Isaiah had foretold, (cap. 53.) If he exercised his right of authority 
over none, not even his own disciples, for whom he performed the most 
menial service ; if, finally, conscious of his own royal dignity, he re- 
fused to become a king, he gave his disciples the most perfect example 
to shun all that is lofty and great in earthly power and dignity. For 
who was better entitled to use these things than the Son of God? 
What fasces, and how many of them, must have gone before him ; 
what purple flowed from his shoulders ; what gold gleamed on his brow ; 
—had he not judged that the glory of this world was alien both to him- 
self and to his! What he rejected, therefore, he condemned.” ® 

Many Christians, again, from a conscientiousness in itself worthy of all 
respect, thought themselves bound to take passages like Matth. 5: 39, 
in the literal sense. That tone of mind very generally prevailed, which, 
in leading men to take such words of Christ as positive commands, hin- 
dered them on this very account from understanding them nghtly, 
according to their spirit, — as the expression of that which is rooted in 
the essence of Christianity, of that new life and law of living which 
proceeds from Christ by an inward necessity. That which ought to 
have been applied as referring immediately to the disposition alone, 
was referred to the outwardness of the act. It revolted their Chris- 
tian feelings to suffer themselves to be employed as instruments of pain 
to others, to serve as the executors of laws which, in all cases, were dic- 
tated and animated by the spirit of rigid justice, without any mixture 
of mercy or love.* 

In general, the Christians became accustomed by their circumstances 
at that time, to consider the state as a hostile power, standing in oppo- 
sition to the church; and it was as yet, in the main, quite remote from 
their ideas to expect that Christianity could and would appropriate to 


1 Hence the pagan in Minucius Felix, c. 
8, describes the Christians as men who, half 
naked themselves, despise honor and the 
purple, honores et purpuras despiciunt, ipsi 
seminudi. 

2 De idololatria, c. 18. 

8 Tertullian, one of the sternest represen- 
tatives, it must be allowed, of this mode of 
_ thinking, and in whom it appears, like ev- 
erything else that had seized and animated 
him, to have been pushed to the utmost ex- 
treme, says, (Gloriam seculi) quam damna- 
vit, in pompa diaboli deputavit. 


4 Tertullian, where he treats this matter 
in the first place separates those cases in 
which a Christian cold not be allowed 
under any circumstances to administer a civil 
office; Jam vero que sunt potestatis, neque 
judicet de capite alicujus vel pudore, feras 
enim de pecunia, neminem yinciat, nemi- 
nem recludat aut torqueat, si hee credibile 
est fieri posse. The council of Elvira, can. 
56, decreed that magistrates, during the 
years in which, as Duumvirs, they had to de- 
cide on matters of life and death, ought not 
to attend church. 
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itself, also, the relations of the state.! The Christians stood over against 
the state, as a priestly, spiritual race; and the only way in which it 
seemed possible that Christianity could exert an influence on civil life, 
was (which it must be allowed was the purest way) by tending continu- 
ally to diffuse more of a holy temper among the citizens of the state. 
When Celsus called on the Christians to take up arms like other sub- 
jects, for the protection of the emperor’s rights, and fight in his ranks, 
Origen replied: ‘‘ We are rendering the emperors a divine assistance, 
when we put on a divine armor, wherein we follow the command of the 
apostle; 1 Tim. 2: 1. The more devout the man, the more is it in 
his power to render the emperor a far better service than can be done 
by ordinary soldiers. Again we might thus reply to the heathen: 
Your: priests keep themselves pure, that they may present the cus- 
tomary offerings to the gods with hands unstained by blood. In war, 
you do not compel them to take the field. As priests of God it is 
their duty to fight, by prayer to him, for those who are engaged in a 
just war and for the lawful emperor, that all opposition to those who do 
right may be put down. ‘The Christians render greater service to their 
country than other men, by forming the hearts of the citizens, and 
teaching them piety towards that God on whom the well-being of the 
state depends, and who receives those who in the meanest cities have 
led a good life, into a city which is heavenly and divine.” 2 To another 
proposal made by Celsus to the Christians, namely, that they should 
undertake the administration of civil affairs in their country, Origen 
replies: ‘ But we know, that in whatever city we are, we have another 
country, which is founded on the word of God; and we require those 
who by their gift of teaching and by their pious life are competent to 
the task, to undertake the administration of the offices of the church.” 
They, on the other hand, who maintained that the Christians were 
at liberty to assume the civil and military offices, appealed to examples 
from the Oid Testament. But here the difference between the two 
stages of religious development was held up in reply. Tertullian main 
tains against such, that for the higher stage of Christianity, the claims 
rise also higher. Again, the defenders of the military profession quoted 
in their defence the instance of John the Baptist, who did not bid the 
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1 So far from Tertullian’s mind was the 


gy common among the Christians ; but not 
thought, that the emperors themselves would 


so easily how the latter could be changed 


at some future day be Christians, that in 
Apologet. c. 21, he says: Sed et Czesares 
credidissent super Christo,-si aut Czesares 
non essent szeculo necessarii aut si Christi- 
ani potuissent esse Cxsares. Comp. above, 
p. 126. 

2 Tn vindication of the translation given 
above to the passage at the end of the 
eighth letter against Celsus, I must add a 
few critical remarks. In Origen’s words, 
the reading ei¢ Tov moAréa Gedv seems to 
me to be the correct one,—the reading ei¢ 
Tov THv ddwy Gedy, false. It admits of be- 
ing easily explained how the predicate, 
which was an unusual one in the Christian 
sense, might be altered into the phraseolo- 


into the former. But that Origen himself, 
speaking from his own Christian position, 
should apply the term rodved¢ to God, can- 
not appear singular, as the comparison with 
the Zed¢ rodsebe was hovering before his 
mind. The word 7éAcc, which occurs so 
often in this sentence, favors the supposition 
of such an allusion. If this reading is 
adopted, the allusion makes it probable that 
dvahapBavovtec should be read instead of 
dvadauBavovra. 

8 De idololatria, c. 18: Scito non semper 
comparanda esse vetera et nova, rudia et 
ore ceepta et explicita, servilia et lihe- 
ralia, 
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soldiers that came to him to relinquish their former calling, but pre- 
scribed to them certain rules, by which they might pursue it in a man- 
ner well-pleasing to God ; but, it was replied to them, that John stood 
on the dividing line between the two economies. But when they 
brought forward in their defence the example of the centurion, whose | 
faith Christ himself had commended, (Luke 7,) and especially the ex- 
ample of the believing Cornelius; the force of such an appeal could be 
more readily felt by their opponents, and Tertullian himself, that zeal- 
ous antagonist of the military profession amongst Christians, believed it 
could not be wholly condemned, in the case where such as had become 
Christians while they were soldiers, persevered in the calling they had 
once chosen, so far as it could be done consistently with their steadfast- 
ness in the faith.1 Against the profession of arms was also quoted the 
command to Peter, in Matth. 26: 52, to put up again his sword into 
its place.2 This command, the opponents of the military calling, in 
despite of the context and of the manifest end for which it was given, 
would consider as addressed to all Christians. 

Christianity, beginning with the consciousness of redemption, the 
ventral point of all that is distinctively Christian, aimed to assimilate 
and to appropriate whatever belongs purely to man and to his worldly 
relations, for the kingdom of God. All this was to be pervaded with 
the divine life, all this was to be ennobled by it. This Christian mode 
of appropriating the world manifested itself in opposition to the method 
in the two previous stages of human development; one of which was 
a secularizing of the spirit, a confounding it with the world and a deifi- 
cation of the worldly, in paganism; the other, opposition to the world, 
arising out of the consciousness of the inward schism of sin, when the 
world presented itself to the consciousness only as that which is without 
God and contrary to God—the Jewish, legal position. Contemplated 
from both these positions, the Christian life was unintelligible in its true 
import and significancy. Contemplated from the legal position, it ap- 
peared as something too free, verging near to paganism; and from the 
heathen position, as something too unfree, too constrained. The Chris- 
tian life could not fail to be reproached as a being righteous overmuch, 
as the immodica superstitio, the nimiwm pietatis,? —sheer pietism. The 
Christians must have seemed a race that hated the light, that were dead 
to the world, and hence of no use in it.4 
_ To this charge, laid against the Christians, Tertullian replies :> “‘ How 
is it possible they should be such, who live in the midst of you, have 
the same food and clothing, the same necessaries of life as yourselves ? 
For we are no Brahmins, or Indian gymnosophists, no dwellers in the 
woods, no recluses retired from the haunts of men. We well under- 
stand what thanks we owe to God, our Lord and Creator; we despise 
not the enjoyment of his works. We only moderate that enjoyment, 


1 De corona milit. c. 2. of his letters, the pagan husband says of 
2 De idololatria, c. 19: Omnem postea his wife, a Christian, “ que, dum nimis . pia 
militem Dominus in Petro exarmando dis- fuit, facta est impia.” 
cinxit. 4 See the words cited above, on page 92 
8 In an epitaph which Gilbert Burnet dis- “natio latebrosa et lucifuga,” and others. 
eovered at Lyons, and published in the - 5 Apologet. c. 42. 
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that it may not degenerate into excess or abuse. With you, therefore, 
we inhabit this world, not without markets, baths, inns, workshops, 
fairs, and whatever else is considered necessary to the intercourse of 
life. We also pursue with you the business of navigation, of war, of 
agriculture, of commerce; we share in your employments, and con- 
tribute of our labor, to your profit, for the public service.” ? 

Yet while it was true, that the Christians by no means withdrew 
themselves from the intercourse of life, they were, at the same time, in 
‘the frequent habit of setting apart certain days for the purpose of self: 
examination and quiet devotion, for the purpose of renewedly conse- 
crating their lives to God; so that they might return back, with fresh 
zeal and vigor and renovated powers of holy living, to their ordinary 
avocations. ‘These days of holy consecration, of penitence and prayer, 
which individual Christians appointed for their own use, were often- 
times also a sort of fast-days. That they might be less disturbed by 
sense whilst their minds were intent on holy things, they were accus 
tomed on such days to confine their bodily wants within stricter limits 
than usual, or else to fast entirely ; where we must take into considera- 
tion the peculiar nature of that hot climate in which Christianity first 
began to spread. Whatever they saved by their abstinence on these 
days, was appropriated to the maintenance of the poor brethren. There 
were also many, who, in the warmth of their first love, after being bap- 
tized, immediately gave a large portion of their earthly property, or all 
that they had, to tae church fund or to the poor, feeling themselves 
constrained to express, in the strongest manner, their contempt of the 
earthly things by which their hearts had been hitherto enslaved; to de- 
clare most decidedly, — what now had full possession of their hearts, — 
the wish to sacrifice, to give away anything, so they might but win the 
heavenly pearl. It was to them as though the words of our Lord were 
addressed directly to themselves: ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go and sell 
that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in 
heaven; and come and follow me.’ Within the bosom of the church, 
they led a quiet, retired life, maintained themselves by the labor of 
their hands, and remained unmarried, that, without being disturbed by 
earthly cares, they might devote themselves to prayer, to the study of 
the scriptures, to holy meditations, and to active labors for the kingdom 
of God; and all that remained from the earnings of their industry, 
after barely satisfying the most necessary wants of life, they devoted to 
objects of Christian charity. Such Christians were called the Abste- 
nients, the zealous seekers after Christian perfection, continentes, dcxjrav.2 
There were many others, again, who, through the influence of a pious 


1 How far remote the idea of the later 
monachism lay from the apprehension of 
Christians generally, is evident from a pas- 
sage in Irenzus, where he is speaking of 
their dependence for the means of support 
on the heathens among whom they lived, 
1. IV. c. 30: Etenim, siis qui tibi hac im- 
putat, separatus est a gentilium ccetu, et 
nihil est alienorum apud eum, sed est sim- 


pliciter nudus, et nudis pedibus et sine domo 
in montibus conversatur, quemadmodum 
aliquot ex his animalibus, que herbis ves- 
cuntur, veniam merebitur, ideo quod igno- 
ret necessitates nostrz conversationis. 

2’ Aoxeiv, GoKntyc, a current word among 
pagans and Christians in this period, to de- 
note a peculiarly rigid moral discipline. 
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Christian education, had from the earliest years imbibed such a love for 
divine things, as made them solicitous to loosen to the utmost every tie 
which bound them to the earth. Individpals of this class were to be 
found belonging to both the sexes ;—the females were called distine- 
tively répevor, virgins.1 

Amongst the pagans themselves, it was then the custom of those who 
led lives consecrated to meditation, to be ascetics in the sense above 
given. Philosopher and ascetic were synonymous expressions.? The 
term “ philosophy ” was to denote the direction and bent of the whole 
life. But it must be admitted, that among the pagans this had already 
become also a mask for hypocrisy, as for example, with the notorious 
pseudo-cynics. Now it sometimes happened, that these pagan ascetics 
were led, in their earnest strivings after perfection, to embrace Christ 
ianity ; and after having become Christians, still adhered to their for- 
mer habits of life,—sought to transfigure the old form by a Christian | 
spirit; or that others, in whom Christianity first produced a more 
serious turn of life, adopted these habits, as a token of the change that 
had been wrought in them. ‘They could avail themselves of the atten- 
tion they attracted by publicly appearing in the garb of these philo- 
sophical ascetics, — the philosopher’s cloak,?— and of the respect paid 
to them by the multitude on account of their mode of life, to enter into 
philosophical and religious conversation with those who, out of respect 
or curiosity, gathered round them in the public walks or places of re- 
sort; and thus to present to them Christianity as the new and heavenly 
philosophy,* which had come from the East. It was assuredly a picture 
taken from the very life of those times, where we are told by Justin 
Martyr,® that early one morning, as he made his appearance on the 
public walk, he was presently accosted by several with the salutation, 
“Good morrow, philosopher ;”’ ® whilst one of them added, that he had 
received it as a lesson from his master in philosophy, never to slight 
the philosopher’s cloak, but to welcome with every civility those that 
appeared in it, and endeavor to draw them into conversation. This 
led to a dialogue on the marks of true religion, and on Christianity. 
“ Joy to thee,” exclaims Tertullian to the philosopher’s cloak,’ ‘a bet- 
ter philosophy has deigned to wrap itself in thy folds, since thou hast 
began to be the garb of the Christian.” 

While spiritual pride could so easily attach itself to this mode of 
life, the spirit of Christian love and humility, in such a form, shines 
forth with the more splendor, as in the example of that Alcibiades, 


2 See e. g. Artemidor. oneirocrit. 1V. 


1 Of such Tertullian speaks, de cult. fe- 
min. 1. II. c.9: Aliqui abstinentes vino et 
animalibus esculentis, multi se spadonatui 
obsignant propter regnum Dei;— and Jus- 
tin Mart. Apolog. IL: IloAAot tive¢ kat 
moadal &nkovrodto. kat éBdounKovTovTot, 
of ék maidwrv éuadntetonoay TH Xptorg, 
dip Sopot dtapévovot, — which, indeed, is not 
to be so understood as if all these had from 
the first purposely adopted such a mode of 
life. 


where he speaks of an ’AAéfavdpoc 6 LAd- - 
codoc, éuede d& adbTh, dvtt dvips aoKgry, obre 
yapov, odTe Kotvwviag, obte nAobTov' — and 
V.18: "EdsAocodycer ebtévac Kal Toi¢g Ao 
you Kal TH doKhoet xpnoauevoc aKodobSog. 

8 TpiBuv, TpyBoviov, pallium. 

£ diAocogia Trav BapBapwr. 

5 Dial. c. Tryph. Jud. 

6 didd6c0¢e, xaipe! 

7 In his tract de pallio. 
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who wag one of the imprisoned confessors at Lyons.1 Having accus 
tomed himself, as an ascetic, to live on bread: and water, he continued 
to observe the same habits in the prison; when, by the inward voice of 
the Spirit, it was revealed to Attalus, one of the other confessors, that 
Alcibiades was wrong in refusing to enjoy what God had created, and 
thus giving occasion of offence to other Christians. To this admoni- 
tion, Alcibiades immediately submitted, and without further scruple 
partook indiscriminately of all that was set before him, giving God 
thanks.? 

Now, though such ascetics were fully penetrated with a Christian 
spirit, — a spirit of love and humility, — yet we cannot fail to per- 
ceive, even here, a one-sided tendency, which, in the earlier stages of 
the development of Christian life, might easily become excessive. 
Christianity was designed to be the world-suljecting principle. It was 
to take up into itself and appropriate to its own ends all that belongs 
to man, —all that is of the world. But to bring this about, it was 
necessary that it should first enter into a conflict with what had hith- 
erto been the world-subjecting principle, — into a conflict with sin and _ 
the principle of heathenism and everything connected therewith, con- 
cerning which necessary conflict we have had occasion to speak else- 
where. The clearing away of these hindrances must therefore be the 
first aim of Christianity ; although indeed this was an object that could 
not be really accomplished without the positive appropriation of the 
purely human element. In the development, in time, the negative, 
aggressive tendency must needs appear first; and of this there might 
easily come to be an undue predominance, while the positive appropri- 
ating element, without which the problem of Christianity could never be 
resolved, might retreat out of sight. Hence a one-sided ascetic ten- 
dency easily introduced itself into the earliest stages, into the first 
stadium, of the development of the Christian life, and more particu- 
larly in_the case of those who embraced Christianity with their whole 
soul. Wherever this religion awakened in the first place disgust at the 
worldly pursuits which had previously swallowed up the life, enkindled 
the holy flame of love for the divine, of aspiration after eternal life, 
this first movement would readily assume an ascetic shape. With this, 
other elements might now intermingle, that had formed themselves, in- 
dependent of Christianity, out of the previous process of the world’s 
development, and which, without the creative influence of Christianity, 
would have taken a much wider sweep, and which could be finally sub- 
dued only by the might of this new principle of life. The sprightly, 
youthful life of the pagan world had passed over at length into the 
sense of inward disunion, of schism, and had given place to the dualis- 
tic and ascetic tendencies coming from the East. Accordingly, Christ- 
ianity at its first appearance found such tendencies already existing, and 
these, which found a point of contact and union in the deep-felt breach, 
would have pressed onward to a still more extravagant length, if the 
consciousness of redemption proceeding from Christianity had not, in 


1 See above, p. 112, and the following. 2 Kuseb. |. V.c. & 
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proportion as it unfolded itself, deprived them more and more of this 
point of union. But beyond a doubt, this already existing tendency to 
a misconceived renunciation of the world and of sense, might mix in with 
the one-sided negative tendency, which, as we have seen, would first 
become prominent in the development of Christian life, and might in 
this way assume a Christian shape and coloring. 

Thus arose an undue estimation of the ascetic, contemplative life -— 
of celibacy — which could go to the extreme of awarding to such life a 
much more exalted stage of future blessedness.!_ It was here, that the 
mistaken apprehension of our Saviour’s language to the rich found its 
support,— that a perfection, surpassing that ordinary standard of the 
Christian life which is oceupied in fulfilling the duties of one’s earthly 
calling, was denoted by those words,— which perfection consisted in 
the renunciation of every earthly good, (the germ of the doctrine of 
the concilii evangelici.) Now in this manner it became possible, that 
an opposition which belonged to the fundamental principles of antiqui- 
ty, — but which by the consciousness of redemption, of the princi- 
ple of the divine life destined to enoble all that belongs to humanity, 
was overcome and banished,—should imperceptibly gain admission 
once more into the evolution of Christianity itself; we mean, that 
opposition between the common and the higher, the practical and the 
contemplative life,— between divine and human virtue. It is clear, 
how this apprehension must have coincided with the notion of a caste of 
priests, preéminently consecrated to God, who must hold themselves 
aloof from all intercourse with the world; and so too the opinion might 
have had its birth, that celibacy belonged to the perfection of the spirit- 
ual order.” ' 

This falsely conceived opposition to the world had already become 
the mask for a worldly temper, which would affect the appearance of 
holiness, or sought to gain an easier life at the expense of the church.? 
Cyprian had to write a tract of admonition and warning against the 
showy dress and display which had crept in among the rich virgins, at 
Carthage, who had consecrated themselves to God.4 And thus it hap- 
pened, that in disdaining what is in harmony with nature, — which is also 
what corresponds to Christianity, — men devised unnatural forms of rela- 
tion between the two sexes; and in this case, nature, so proudly dis- 
dained, could easily exercise a dangerous reaction, and sensuality cor- 
ruptly intermingle with the spiritual state ; as in the cohabitation of such 
virgins with unmarried ecclesiastics, under the pretence of a purely 
spiritual connection.® 


1 As is done expressly by Origen, Homil. 
XIX. in Jerem. § 4. Comp. Cyprian, de 
habitu virginum. 

2 The council of Flvira, (A. D. 305,) — 
from which, however, no inference can be 
drawn with regard to the general practice 
of the church. This council, where the 
one-sided ascetic spirit spoken of above, 
prevailed to an eminent degree, decreed 
already, can. 33, that bishops, presbyters 
and deacons, living with their wives, should 
be deposed from their places. 


3 See what Tertullian, who was now a 
violent, over-heated accuser of the catholic 
church, indeed, but who must have felt that 
he had some ground for such charges, says 
against many virgines: AXmulatio illas non 
religio producit ; aliquando et ipse venter, 
Deus eorum, quia facile viryines fraternitas 
suscipit. De idololatria, c. 14. 

4 Comp. the tract de habitu virginum. 

5 The ovveicaxtot, as they were after- 
wards called, subintroducte. Against them, 
Cyprian, ep. 62,ad Pompon. Though Cy- 
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And while thus the secluded life of ascetics and ecclesiastics was ex 
tolled above the common life of Christians, another mischievous conse- 
quence resulted. They who were occupied ‘in the common business of 
life, forgot the greathess of their Christian calling, and thought they 
were entitled to lower very much the requisitions as to their own daily 
living. ; 

is early as the time of Clement of Alexandria there were those who, 
ou being advised not to put themselves on a level with the pagans in 
their rage for the public shows, but to ponder well what belonged to the 
seriousness of the Christian calling, were accustomed to repel such ex- 
hortations, and excuse themselves by saying, “‘ We cannot all be philos- 
ophers and ascetics; we are ignorant people; we cannot read; we un- 
derstand nothing of the holy scriptures; why should we be subjected 
to such rigorous demands?” } 

Yet we observe many indications, too, that a sound Christian spirit 
opposed itself to this false ascetic tendency. Such we find in an ancient 
writing known by the name of the Shepherd, which. is said to have 
been composed by a certain Hermas, and had great authority in the, 
first centuries. In regard to fasting, it is here said,? “Above all, exer- 
cise thy abstinence in this, to refrain both from speaking and from hear- 
ing what is wrong; and cleanse thy heart from all pollution, from all 
revengeful feelings, and from all covetousness; and on the day thou 
fastest, content thyself with bread, vegetables and water, and thank 
God for these. But reckon up what thy meal on this day would have 
cost thee, and give the amount to some widow, or orphan, or to the 
poor. Happy for thee, if, with thy children and whole household, thou 
observest these things.” Clement of Alexandria notices the fact, that 
many kinds of pagan worship required celibacy and abstinence from 
meat and wine in their priests; that there were rigid ascetics among 
the Indians, namely the Samaneans, and hence argued that usages 
which may exist also in other religions and even be combined with 
superstition, cannot, in themselves considered, be peculiarly Christian. 
He then adds, — “ Paul declares that the kingdom of heaven consists 
not in meat and drink, neither therefore in abstaining from wine and 
flesh, but in righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. As 
humility is shown, not by the castigation of the body, but by gentle- 
ness of disposition, so also abstinence is a virtue of the soul, consisting 
not in that which is without, but in that which is within the man. Ab- 
stinence has reference not to some one thing alone, not merely to pleas- 
ure, but it is abstinence also to despise money, to tame the tongue, and 
to obtain by reason the dominion over sin.” 8 


prian elsewhere speaks, even in extravagant 
terms, of the obligations which were con- 
nected with the entrance into such a mode 
of life as a connubium spiritale cum Dom- 
ino, yet he expresses himself here with be- 
coming moderation: Si autem perseverare 
nolunt vel non possunt, melius est, ut nu- 
bant, quam in ignem delictis suis cadant. 
But the council of Elvira decreed, in their 


13th canon, that such fallen virgins who re- 
fused to return back to their former condi- 
tion, should be refused communion, even in 
the article of death. 

VAAN ob wavTec didocogodper, ypaupa- 
eh ae: éuadov. Clemens Pedagog. 1. IIL 
~ 255. 

2 Lib. III, Similitud. V. 

3 Clemens Strom. 1. IIT. f. 446, et seq. 
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When those people of whom we have spoken above, excused them- 
selves from the more severe requisitions regarding their daily walk, 
with the plea, we are not all philosophers, not of the spiritual order, he 
replies to them: But are we not all striving after life? What sayest 
thou? How art thou then a believer? How lovest thou God and thy . 
neighbor? Is that not philosophy? Thou sayest, I have never learned 
to read. But if thou hast not learned to read, thou canst not excuse 
thyself thus, for not having heard ; for there is no need of any one’s 
teaching thee this. (All hear the preached word, hear the scriptures 
read in the church assemblies.) But faith is not the possession of the 
wise of this world, but of the wise in God. Faith is taught also with- 
out writing ; and its writing, which is adapted even to the knowledge 
of the ignorant, is still divine, and is called love. Even the business 
of the world may be managed in an unworldly, in a godly manner.” ? 
Thus Clement insists on the common spiritual and priestly calling of all 
believers, and he requires even of those engaged in trades, and of pub- 
licans, that they should exhibit philosophy in their practice.? It was 
for the purpose of correcting the opinion of those who considered the 
renunciation of all worldly goods as true Christian perfection, misun- 
derstanding Christ’s language to the rich young man, that the same 
Clement wrote his beautiful tract on the question, ‘‘ What must be the 
rich man’s character, in order that he may be saved.’’® In this tract, 
he endeavors to show that in Christianity the disposition of the heart 
is the essential thing. ‘‘ Our Saviour,” says Clement, “ does not, as 
many groundlessly assume, command us to throw away our earthly 
goods, but to banish the opinion of money, the passion for it,— that 
canker of the soul,— the cares, the thorns of worldly life, which choke 
the seed of the divine life. What does our Lord teach as something 
new, as the only life-giving doctrine, of which those who came before 
him knew nothing? What is it, that is peculiarly his own, and the new 
creation? Not some outward act, that others also have done; but 
something higher, more divine, more perfect, intimated only by the out- 
ward act, that all which is foreign, should be torn up, root and branch, 
and cast forth from the soul. For even those before him despised out- 
ward things, and in fact gave away their earthly goods; but the in- 
ward passions of the soul only became the stronger, for they were filled 
with vanity, pride and contempt for other men, — as if they had done 
something themselves beyond the reach of humanity. A man may have 
thrown away his earthly possessions and still retain the desire of them 
in his heart ; thus subjecting himself to the double disquietude of hav- 
ing to regret his prodigality and of feeling himself deprived of the 
necessaries of life. What means would be left of communicating one 
to another, if none had the means to bestow? And were this the doc- 


1 MWioric 68 od codév Tév Kata Kéopyov, not be exactly rendered,) xaTd Sed? dra- 
Gta Tov nara Gedy bore Td KTHwa, 7 O& yetv ob KexwAvTaL. 


cal dvev ypappator éxradeverat: Kai TO 2Kal ravry diAocopobyvTwy ob ayopaios 
chyypaypa adbric, Td WiatiKov dua Kat karol kanndot. Pedagog. 1. TIL. f. 255. 
Velov, ayann KEKAnTAL. "AAA Kal Ta év KOo- 8 Tic 6 cwlduevog tAovatoC ; § 11. 
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trine of our Lord, how could it fail to be at variance with many other 
glorious doctrines of his? Earthly property should be considered in the 
light of a staff, an instrument for good uses, to be turned to the proper 
account by those who know how to use it rightly.” 

Clement recognized a divine order and arrangement in the unequal 
distribution of property, which was to serve as a material for Christian 
virtue. Community of goods appears to him as a thing repugnant to 
the divine plan.’ “As food does not advantage us in God’s sight,” 
says he, ‘‘so neither does the married or the unmarried life without 
knowledge, but virtuous action done with knowledge.” 2 

When the Montanists would have imposed new fasts and new laws of 
abstinence on the church, the spirit of evangelical freedom among the 
Christians took strong ground against them. They were accused of 
not duly distinguishing between the economies of the Old and of the 
New Testament; of making laws where, according to the spirit of the 
gospel, all should be free, where every one should act without con- 
straint, according to his own peculiar temperament and his own indi- 
vidual necessities. The only fasts prescribed by God was fasting from 
bosom sins.° 

Like others whose language we had occasion to cite above, Commo- 
dian also rebuked the extravagant estimation in which martyrdom was 
held as an opus operatum. He showed, that whoever was a martyr in 
disposition, whoever exercised love, humility, patience, was equal to the 
martyr without shedding a drop of blood. “ Many err,” said he, 
“when they say, we have conquered the enemy by our blood; and 
they will not conquer him, if he comes to assault them (if he plunges 
them into temptations of another kind.)® ‘Thou, then, who wouldst 
become a martyr by the confessions of thy mouth, robe thyself in time 
of peace with all goodness, and rest secure.” 

If the ascetic tendency was but a transient moment of excess on one 
side in the development of the Christian life; we see on the other hand, 
from the first, in that which presents the strongest contrast to it, in the 
ennobled family relation, the power of the Christian principle of life in 
its healthy development. And this great effect resulted first from the 
fact that the true import of marriage was realized by Christianity ; — 
its import as the harmonious union of two individuals separated by sex, 
in a higher spiritual oneness of life, by the communication, of a divine 
life destined to reconcile all antitheses. Connected with this, was the 
fact, that wherever Christianity found entrance, the equal dignity and 
worth of the female sex, as possessing a nature created in the image of 


l'Qe 2 évavriny 6 Kéop0¢ ovyKelras, Mons (which gives no good sense) patiens fueris, in 
Sorep éx Gepuod kal puypor, Enpod te Kat tellige te martyrem esse. 


dypov, obtw Kak Tov diddvTov KaK TOY ° Instruct. 62 : 
Multi quidem errant dicentes, sanguine nostro, 


AauBavévtwyv. Stromat. ]. IIL f, 449, Vicimus iniquum, quo manente, 
é Stromat. 1. TV. f. 633. (Which may be referred either to the near- 
See Tertullian, de jejuniis. est subject iniquus, as I have rendered, or 
4 Instruct. 48: the more remote sanguis:—they do not 


Multa sint martyria, que fiunt sine sanguine fuso, ; “ : : A 
Alienum non cupere, velle martyrium habere, ae , hat victory which is won without 


Linguam refrenare, humilem te reddere debes, A : : 
Vim ultra non facere, nec factam reddere contra, Tu ergo, qui queeris martyrium tollere verbo 
: In pace te vesti bonis, et esto securus 
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God and allied to the divine no less than the male, was brought dis- 
tinetly before the consciousness ; and that the sex was invested with the 
rights belonging to it—2%in opposition to the principle of the ancient 
world, particularly in the Hast, where the woman was placed in an al- 
together subordinate relation to the man.!_ Thus Clement of Alexandria 
gives prominence to the Christian import of marriage and of the family 
life, in opposition to those who were given to the excessive ascetic tend- 
ency. ‘The genuine Christian,” says he, ‘has the apostles for his 
example; and in truth, it is not im the solitary life, one shows himself 
a man ; but he gets the victory over other men, who, as a husband and | 
father of a family, withstands all the temptations that assail him in pro- 
viding for wife and children, servants and substance, without allowing 
himself to be turned from the love of God. The man with no family 
escapes many temptations; but as he has none save himself to care 
for, he is of less worth than the man, who has more to disturb him, 
it is true, in the work of his own salvation, but accomplishes more in 
social life, and in truth presents in his own case a miniature of provi- 
dence itself.”2 Describing the Christian matron, he says: “The 
mother is the glory of her children ; the wife, of her husband ; both are 
the glory of the wife, and God is the glory of them all.” And Tertul- 
lian: 4 ‘¢ What a union is that between two believers, having in common 
one hope, one desire, one order of life, one service of the Lord ? Both, 
like brother and sister, undivided in spirit or body, nay, in the true 
sense twain in one flesh, kneel, pray and fast together, mutually teach, 
exhort, and bear with, each other; they are not separated in the 
church of God, and at the Lord’s supper; they share each other’s 
troubles, persecutions, joys; neither has any thing to hide from the 
other ; neither avoids the other; there is free liberty to visit the sick, 
to sustain the needy; the harmony of psalms and hymns goes up be- 
tween them, and each vies with the other in singing the praise of their 
God. Christ rejoices to behold and hear such things, and sends them 
his peace. Where there are two, there he is also; and where he is, the 
spirit of evil cannot enter.” 

It was required of the Christian mistress of a family, that by the 
sobriety of her whole demeanor, by the decency and simplicity of her 
dress,° she should show the spirit that ruled within, and thus let her 
very appearance shine as a light, in an age characterized by excessive 
display, luxury and corruption of manners. : 

But here again there were two opposite parties. While to some, 
poverty of apparel seemed inseparably connected with the essence of 
humility, and to be implied in the idea of the servant form of the 
Christian life, others said, “it is enough to have the disposition which 
becomes Christian women. God looks on the heart — the outward ap- 
pearance is nothing. Why make a display of the change that has 
been wrought in us? Far rather are we bound to furnish the heathens 


1 Also in the Ethic. magn. of Aristotle, 4 Ad uxorem, |. II. ¢. 8. 

1. I. c. 34: Xeipov ) yuvi Tod avdpoc. 5 Comp. Commodian. instructiones, 59,— 
2 Stromat. 1. VII. f. 741. the satiric remarks directed against the gau: 
§ Pedagog. |. III. f, 250. dy apparel of the Christian women, ~ 
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no occasion for blaspheming the Christian name and to accuse Christ: 
ianity of being irreconcilable with the customs of the world.! These 
earthly goods are in owr possession ; why may we not use them? Why 
may we not enjoy what we have? For whom were these precious ob- 
jects created, if not for us? Who are to enjoy the costly articles if 
all prefer the cheap?”* ‘To the latter argument, Clement of Alexan- 
dria replied: ‘ Even though all things are given us, though all things 
are allowed us; though all things are lawful for us, yet, as the apostle 
says, all things are not expedient. God has created our race for doing 
good and communicating; he has created every thing for all; every- 
thing, therefore, is a common good; and the more wealthy should not 
make of it an exclusive possession. Such reasoning, therefore, is not 
humane, does not correspond with our social affections. Love will 
rather speak thus: ‘I have it,—why should I not bestow it on the 
needy {???® 

Tertullian says: ‘ What reasons can you have for going about in 
gay apparel, when you are removed from all with whom this is required ? 
You do not go the round of the temples, you ask for no public shows, 
you have nothing to do with pagan festivals. You have no other than 
serious reasons for appearing abroad. It is to visit a sick brother, to 
be present at the communion, or a sermon; and if offices of courtesy or 
friendship call you among pagans, why not appear in your own peculiar 
armor, — especially as you are to mix with unbelievers, — that so the 
difference may be seen between the servants of God and of Satan, that 
you may serve for an example to them, and that they may be edified 
by you?” 

Adhering strictly to that religious and moral point of view in which 
the marriage relation was first presented by Christianity, many be 
lieved that where there was no union of hearts by the bond of religion, 
where there was rather disunion in regard to the highest concerns of 
the inward life, the true significancy of marriage could not be realized. 
Hence they discountenanced all marriage relation between Christians. 
and pagans. ‘Tertullian labors to show how inevitably the pious Chris- 
tian woman, who regarded Christianity as the soul of her life, who be- 
longed to the church as one of its living members, and felt herself 
happy in its communion, must, in a thousand ways, be checked and 
disturbed in her religious duties and injured in her feelings, by living 
with a heathen. “Is there a meeting for prayer,” says he, “ the hus- 
band will devote this day to the use of the bath; is a fast to be ob- 
served, he will on this day make a banquet for his friends. Never will 
more hindrances arise from the business of the household, than precise- 
ly when the duties of Christian charity call the wife to go abroad. 
(Next follows the passage, which we have already quoted, relating to 
those duties of the Christian mistress of a family, in the performance of 
which she is hindered by her pagan husband.) What shall her hus- 


? Tertullian de cultu feminarum, particu- in the works above referred to, and by Cy- 

larly 1. II. ¢. 11. prian, de habitu virginum. Perhaps Ter- 
2 Clemens Pedagog. 1. II. ¢. 12. tullian and Cyprian had both read this 
8 The same thing is said by Tertullian, work of Clement. 
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band sing to her, or she to her husband ? 
thing from the theatre, or from the tavern? What mention is there of 
God, what invocation to Christ? Where is the nourishment for faith 
by the quoting of scripture in their conversation?! Where is there re- 
freshment of spirit; where, the divine blessing ?”’ 

In the cases just mentioned, the question related to a marriage that 
was to be contracted, where as yet no pledge had been given. It was 
different, where a connection, which was not to be dissolved but sanc- 
tified by Christianity, already existed, and one of the parties became a 
convert. This case Tertullian expressly distinguishes from the former. 
* Tt is different with those, who, when they came to the faith, found 
themselves already connected in marriage with pagans. If such a 
marriage is valid with God, why should it not go on with his blessing, 
so that it may continue to be spared from many afflictions, disquietudes 
and stains, enjoying, as it does on one side, the protection of divine 
grace. But where one enters voluntarily and uncalled into forbidden 
relations, that is another thing.”’ ‘The manner in which his wife was 
converted to Christianity,’ continues Tertullian, ‘‘may have a strong 
impression on the heathen husband himself, so that he may be cautious 
how he disturbs her too much, or watches her too narrowly. He has 
witnessed a great event, he has seen the proofs of what God has wrought, 
he knows that she has become better for the change. Thus are those 
the more easily gained over to the faith, to whom the grace of God is be- 
come familiar.” It is true, the observance of such a change did not 
always make this favorable impression. Many a blind devotee to pa- 
ganism, when he observed that his wife, whose manners he was before 
obliged to watch with an anxious scrutiny, had become all at once so 
domestic and exemplary, — but at the same time that Christianity had 
produced the change,—spurned from him the wife whose vices he 
had before tolerated. The case sometimes occurred, too, where the 
Christian woman, who was married to a vicious heathen, and previous- 
ly, when a heathen herself, had been the pander of his vices, was now 
as a Christian forbidden by her conscience to persist in this course. 
She endeavored first by exhortations and remonstrances to lead him in 
a better way. But as these would be indignantly rejected, she found 
herself compelled, in order to avoid participating in his sinful life, to 
obtain a separation from him; and this proved the occasion of not a 
few persecutions, excited by exasperated husbands.” 

It resulted from this Christian point of view in the consideration of 
marriage, that it early became a custom to add the sanction of the 
church to the civil contract. The presiding officers of the church and 
the deaconesses were convoked. It was to be understood that the mar- 


Would she like to hear any- 


1 Ubi fomenta fidei de scripturarum in- 
terjectione? according to the reading in 
Rigaltius’ edition. According to the read- 
ing in that of Pamelius, “interlectione,” — 
“by the intermingled reading of the Holy 
Scriptures.” It hardly admits of being de- 
termined which is the correct reading. As 


the whole passage relates to quotations in 
conversation, the first reading is to the 
point. And even if this is the right one, it 
follows from it that husband and wife must 
possess a familiar acquaintance with the 
Bible. 


2 See Justin Mart. apolog. II. 
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riage was contracted by the will of God, and not by the impulse of 
passion, and that all was done to the glory of God.1_ Bride and bride 
groom sat down together at the Lord’s table and partook of the com 
munion. They presented a common offering to the church, and in 
return, the blessing of God was specially implored on this new marriage 
in the prayer of the church connected with the communion. What im- 
portance was attached by the Christians to the sanction of the church, 
appears from the following passage of Tertullian:? “In what language 
can we express the happiness of that marriage which is concluded by 
the church, sealed by the communion, and consecrated by the benedic- 
tion; which the angels announce and God the Father ratifies.” 

The soul of the whole Christian life was considered to be prayer. 
Even they who otherwise differed widely in bent of mind, or habits of 
thinking on many important points, were agreed in acknowledging this. 
Where the spirit of Christianity brings together the most opposite na- 
tures, it would be difficult to find a stronger contrast, than that between 
the practical realism of Tertullian, so inclined to reduce everything to 
forms of sense, and the speculative turn of Origen, who was quite too 
prone to sublimate everything into spirit. But both appear equally 
penetrated with a living Christianity, when they come to discourse of 
prayer ; both seem to speak from their own inward experience, and in 
both, the essential Christian spirit presses through all individual pecu- 
hharities. Tertullian, in accordance with a prevailing view of those 
early Christian times, contemplates prayer as an exercise of the priestly 
office of Christians. ‘It is the spiritual sacrifice,” says he,? “ which 
has superseded the sacrifices of the old covenant, Is.1: 11. This pas- 
sage informs us what God does not seek; but the gospel teaches us 
what he does seek,— ‘The hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for God is a 
spirit.’ We are the true worshippers and the true priests, who pray in 
the spirit, and thus offer the sacrifice which is befitting God’s nature, 
and well-pleasing in his sight, — that sacrifice which he has sought. 
And what is there, which the God who seeks this prayer can withhold 
from the prayer that springs from the spirit and from truth? How 
much do we read, hear, believe of the proofs of its efficacy!” He 
then proceeds to describe the peculiar efficacy of Christian prayer ; 
to show how it should correspond to the peculiar nature of the religious 
constitution under the New Testament; how Christian prayer reveals 
its true power, not in delivering men miraculously in the hour of death 
and of suffering, but in making them capable of enduring death and suf 
fering with composure and cheerful resignation. “ By virtue of im- 
parted grace it dulls not the sense of pain, but arms him who suffers 
the pain with strength to bear it. The prayer of the Christian draws 
down no retribution from heaven, but it averts God’s anger; it watches 
for its enemies; it intercedes for the persecutors; it obtains the for. 
giveness of sins; it dispels temptations; it comforts the feeble-minded ; 


1 Tgnat. ep. II. ad Polycarp, § 5. first by Muratori, T. III. Anecdotor. bibl. 
2 Ad uxor, 1. II. ¢. 8. f Acnbae ne 
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it refreshes the strong. Prayer is the bulwark of faith.” Origen 
says,! ‘“¢ How much has each one among us to say about the efficacy of 
prayer, when we would thankfully record the benefits received from 
God! Souls which had long lain barren, and which became conscious 
of their dearth, rendered fruitful by the Holy Spirit through persever- 
ing prayer, have given forth words of salvation full of the intuitions of 
truth. What mighty enemies, aiming at the overthrow of our divine 
faith, have, time and again, been brought to shame! Our confidence 
was in those words, ‘ Some trust in chariots and in horses, but we will 
remember the name of the Lord our God;’ and verily we experienced, 
that the horse is a vain thing for safety. The power, also, of bewilder- 
ing arguments, which might indeed stagger many who are accounted 
believers, has been often vanquished by him who trusts in prayer. 
How many instances are there of those who have fallen into tempta- 
tions difficult to be overcome, but suffered no injury in them, and come 
forth unharmed, without being even touched by the smell of the hostile 
flames! And what shall I further say? How often has it happened, 
when they have been thrown before ravenous beasts or exposed to mar 
lignant spirits and cruel men, they have reduced them to silence by 
their prayers, so that their teeth could not touch us, who were the mem- 
bers of Christ! We know that many, who had departed from the pre- 
cepts of our Lord, and lay already in the jaws of death, have been res- 
cued by the prayer of penitence.” 

The same Father contemplates prayer in its inseparable unity with 
the entire life, when he says: ? ‘‘ He prays without ceasing, who suitar 
bly unites prayer with action; for active duty is an integrant part of 
prayer; since it would be impossible to understand the words of the 
apostle, ‘ Pray without ceasing,’ in any practicable sense, unless we 
represented to ourselves the whole life of the believer as one entire 
and connected prayer,’ of which prayer, commonly so called, forms but 
a part.” 

MWe recognize here a mode of thinking grounded in the essence of 
primitive Christianity, intimately connected with the consciousness of 
the universal Christian priesthood, which distinguishe? the Christian 
standing ground as well from the pagan as from the Jewish,— the view 
of prayer as an act embracing the whole life,— making the entire Chris- 
tian life a continuous prayer. In this reference, Origen says in his 
exposition of the Lord’s prayer :* “ We ought not to think that a set of 
words has been taught us which we are to repeat at certain stated sear 
sons for prayer. If we duly understand what was said in regard to the 
duty of ‘ praying without ceasing,’ then our whole life — if we do thus 
pray without ceasing —must express ‘ Our Father which art in heaven ;’ 
such a life having its conversation, not on earth, but always in heaven, 
and we being thrones of God, inasmuch as the kingdom of God has its 
seat in all who bear the image of the Man from heaven, and have thus 


1 De orat. § 13. 8 Ri ravta Tov Biov Tod dyiov piav ovy- 
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become heavenly themselves.” Clement of Alexandria says :! “ Prayer, 
if I may speak so boldly, is intercourse with God. Although we do 
but lisp, although we address God without opening the lips, in silence, 
we cry to him in the inward recesses of the heart ; for when the whole 
direction of the inmost soul is to him, God always hears.” ? Again, 
when he is wishing to present the ideal of a devout Christian, arrived 
at the maturity of knowledge, the same writer says: ° “¢ He will pray in 
every place, but not openly, to be seen of men. He prays in every 
situation, in his walks for recreation, in his intercourse with others, in 
silence, in reading, in all rational pursuits. And although he is only 
thinking on God in the little chamber of the soul, and calling upon his 
Father with silent aspirations, God 2s near him and with him, while he 
is yet speaking.’”4 

Tertullian’s description, above quoted, of the blessedness of a Chris- 
tian marriage, shows that uniting together in spiritual songs and the 
reading of scripture belonged to the daily edification of Christian fam- 
ilies. In like manner Clement of Alexandria recommends union in 
prayer and the reading of the Bible,® as a daily morning employment 
for Christian heads of families. The controversial writings of Tertul- 
lian concerning matters of church life and morality, where he conceives 
of laymen as his opponents, prove that even they were well acquainted 
with the scriptures, and were used to judge concerning the relations of 
life from them. 

The Christians were, in general, accustomed to fall in with the cus- 
tomary seasons of prayer already fixed upon among the Jews; namely, 
the third, the sixth and the ninth hours of the day, as it was then 
divided ; or at nine, at twelve and at three in the afternoon; not that 
they wished to confine the duty of prayer to any stated times, but as 
Tertullian explained,® ‘for the purpose of reminding those of their 
duty who might be drawn away from it by their worldly business.’’ 
Yet the Christians were accustomed to sanctify with prayer all the 
more important portions of the day, and all the more important trans- 
actions of life, whether relating to the mind or the body; since even 
the concerns of the world were to be made holy by receiving a heavenly 
direction. ‘It behoves the faithful,” says Tertullian, “neither to take 
food, nor to enter a bath, without interposing a prayer; for the nour- 
ishing and refreshing of the spirit should have precedence of the nour- 
ishing and refreshing of the body, the heavenly of the earthly.”? Thus 
too, a Christian, who had received into his house a brother from a dis- 
tant land, and entertained him with all the bodily refreshments in his 
power, was not to dismiss him without prayer; he was to treat him no 
otherwise than if he saw in the stranger the Lord himself; and the 
guest was not to look upon the earthly refreshment which he had re- 
ceived from his brother as of more value than the heavenly which he 


1 Stromat. 1. VIL. f. 722. 40 08 byyde Ert Aadotvros mapeotiy. 
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bestowed on him at parting.! On pressing emergencies, affecting either 
the church in general, or individual members of it in whom all felt a 
special interest, the whole church assembled for prayer; and all gen- 
eral deliberations were opened with prayer. It was in prayer, that the 
brotherly fellowship, the mutual sympathy of the members of the One 
Body was to be specially expressed ; each was to pray in the spirit of 
all, and to present the interests of all the brethren, which he regarded 
as his own, before the great Head of the Church, and through him, be- 
fore Hternal Love. Thus Cyprian, in his exposition of the Lord’s 
prayer, says, ‘‘ The teacher of peace and of mutual fellowship was de- 
sirous, not that each individual should pray for himself alone, but that 
each should pray for all. We say not, my Father, but owr Father ; 
nor do we pray, each for the forgiveness of is own sins alone, nor for 
himself alone, that he may not be led into temptation, and that he 
may be delivered from the evil. Ours is a common prayer; and when 
we pray, we pray not for individuals, but for the whole church, be- 
cause, being members of the church, we are all one. That God who 
is the Author of peace and of union, would have each individual pray 
for all, even as he, in one, has borne us all.” And when Cyprian, the 
bishop, in the pressure of persecution, was encouraging his church to 
prayer, he wrote to them: — “ Let each of you pray to God, not for 
himself alone, but for all the brethren, as the Lord has taught us to 
ray.” 

; Convinced that the things of God were to be understood only in the 
light of God’s Spirit, and that the heavenly fountain was opened to 
man by prayer, the Christians regarded this exercise as the necessary 
means to the knowledge of divine things and to the right understand- 
ing of scripture. When Origen, that great teacher of the church, who 
had availed himself of every human aid accessible in his time for the 
understanding of the scriptures and for the unfolding of the doctrines 
therein contained, and turned to this purpose all the resources of his 
vast learning and profound speculations, was exhorting his disciple, the 
young Gregory, (afterwards called Thaumaturgus,) to diligent “seek- 
ing and knocking” in the study of scripture, he added, “ Be not con- 
tent, however, with seeking and knocking, to gain insight into the things 
of God; prayer is the most necessary means of all.? Inciting us to 
this, our Saviour did not say alone, ‘ Knock and it shall be opened to 
you; seek and ye shall find ;’ but also, ‘ Pray and it shall be given 
you.’ ” 

On those days which were specially consecrated to the remembrance 


1 The passage in Tertullian, de orat. c. 21, 
which is not without its difficulties, I will 
here present translated: “But he himself 
too, (the brother from abroad,) after having 


been entertained by the brethren,” —I sup- - 


pose in this place exceptus should he read 
instead of exemptis, — must not value the 
earthly refreshments more highly than the 
heavenly; for thy faith would at once be 
sentenced ; (i. e.he would thereby evince his 


unbelief, if he valued the parting prayer, 
the blessing of the Christian brother his en- 
tertainer, as of no account compared with 
the bodily refreshment bestowed ;) or how 
shalt thou say, according to the Lord’s pre- 
cept, Peace be with this house! unless thou 
returnest to those in the house the blessing, 
(previously received from them.) 
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of Christ, the Risen, the Christians were accustomed to pray standing 
erect, to signify that Christ had raised up to heaven those who were 
fallen and sunk in the mire of the earth; on all other days they prayed 
kneeling. Yet Origen warned Christians against the self-delusion 
which in the outward form forgot the temper of the heart; he pointed 
them from the latter to the former, and labored to show that the latter 
was utterly without significance unless connected with the former; was, 
in itself considered, an indifferent matter. ‘‘ Before one stretches out 
his hands to heaven,” he says,! “one must lift his soul upward ; and 
before one raises up his eyes, one must lift up his spirit to God; for 
there can be no doubt, that among a thousand possible positions of the 
body, outstretched hands and uplifted eye are to be preferred above all 
others, as imaging forth those directions of the soul which are befitting 
in prayer. We are of opinion that this posture should be preferred 
where there is nothing to forbid it; for there are certain circumstan- 
ces, as sickness, where one may pray even sitting or lying. And under 
certain circumstances, as for example, on board ship, or in situations 
which would not allow one to retire for the purpose of offering up the 
suitable prayer, one may pray, without seeming to do so. And since 
the bowing of the knee is required when a man is confessing before 
God his own sins and imploring their healing and pardon, he should 
know that this posture is the sign of a bowed down and humble spirit.” 
Origen supposes the passage in Philip. 2: 10, to refer to such a spirit- 
ual bowing the knee in self-humiliation at the name of Jesus. Tertul- 
lian and Cyprian explain, that prayer does not consist in the pomp of 
outward gestures, but in the direction of the heart to God. “God 
hears not the voice, but the heart,”’ says Cyprian. ‘‘ He who discerns’ 
the thoughts of men, needs not to be reminded of their ery; thus Han- 
nah, in the book of Kings, presents the type of the church. She sup- 
plicated God, not with noisy prayer, but in the silent depths of the 
heart. Her prayer was in silence, but her faith was known to God.” 

In Commodian’s Collection of rules for the Christian life, we find this 
laid down with the rest: that prayer, not accompanied with works of 
Christian love, is nothing.” 

We now pass from the consideration of the Christian life generally, 
and of family devotion, to the forms of public worship. 


II. Public and Common Worship of Gtod. 
1. Character of the Christian Worship generally. 


That in which the peculiar character of the Christian worship was 
really grounded, and by which it was clearly distinguished from every 
other kind of religious cultus, was that same fundamental intuition out 
of which the entire Christian life originally sprang,—the idea of the 
universal Christian priesthood — of that worship of God in spirit and in 
truth, which is confined to no special time or place, and to no particular 


1 Cap. 31. Aut si benefactis ores miseratur egenis, 
2 Instruct. 79: Ne dubites quin quod petieris detur oranti. 
Orantem si cupias exaudiri de coelo, Tu sane si nudus benefactis Deum adores, 
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class of actions, but embraces in like manner all the actions of the 
whole life. This distinguishing character of the Chnstian worship 
developed itself, among the communities of pagan Christians founded 
by the Apostle Paul, first, in contradistinction to J udaism, and after- 
wards, in opposition likewise to paganism. Later indeed, and as the 
result of that revolution of Christian views which we adverted to in 
speaking of the history of the church constitution, a reaction of the 
Jewish principle began to manifest itself in the forms of worship, as the 
opposition to that principle became more feeble. The simple and spir- 
itual character of the Christian worship was, from the first, a very 
singular and striking phenomenon to the pagans — particularly the 
fact that nothing of that outward pomp and show was to be seen in it 
which in all other religions was considered to be so essential — “no tem- 
ples, no altars, no images!”? When Celsus taunted the Christians on 
this peculiarity, Origen replied: “In the highest sense, God’s temple 
and image are in the humanity of Christ ; — next, in all actuated by 
the spirit of Christ ;—living images these, with which no Jupiter of 
Phidias is worthy to be compared!’?!_ Christianity led men to with- 
draw from the bustle of the world to the still retirement of the sanc- 
tuary within, there to pour out their hearts before Him who chose this 
for his peculiar dwelling ; but it also kindled in the hearts of individuals 
flames of love which sought after communion, after the means of mutu- 
ally lending strength to one another, and rising upward in one common 
holocaust to heaven. Fellowship in prayer and devotion was consid- 
ered a means of promoting holiness, since it was known that the Lord 
was present with his Spirit, in the midst of those who were assembled 
together in his name; but nothing could be more distant from the 
thoughts of Christians generally than to attribute any special sacredness . 
to the place of meeting. Such a fancy seemed to savor of paganism; and 
it was the less possible for Christians to be led into such a mistake at 
the beginning, because their earliest places of assembly were ordinary 
rooms in private houses, such as any member of the church, who had a 
dwelling suited to the purpose, could furnish. Thus Gaius of Corinth 
is called, Rom. 16, the host of the whole church; because the church 
was accustomed to assemble in a room of his house. Origen says :? 
“The place where believers assemble for prayer has something about 
it wholesome and profitable ;”’ but it is the importance of this spiritual 
fellowship only, which he aims to impress. ‘Christ, with the host of 
angels,” he supposes, ‘attends the assembly of the faithful; and hence 
such assemblies for prayer should not be despised or neglected, since 
they have a peculiar power for him who joins in them with a sincere 
heart.” “It is not the place, but it is the congregation of the elect, 
which I call the church,” says Clement of Alexandria. Tertullian re- 
marks : * ‘“‘ We may pray in every place which the occasion or which 
necessity may furnish ; for the apostles who prayed to God and sang 
his praise in the prison, within the hearing of the keepers, surely did 
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nothmg contrary to the commands of our Lord, any more than did 
Paul, when in the ship and before the eyes of all, he consecrated the 
Lord’s supper.”” Acts 27. 

It could not fail to happen, indeed, that the principle which tended to 
make religion an outward thing, confined to particular times and places, 
—which principle Christianity had overcome, — would once more find 
entrance into the Christian life ; but the power of the pure Christian spirit 
caused itself to be felt against such depravations when they threatened 
to spread farther. Of such a thing Clement of Alexandria testifies 
when he says:1 “The disciples of Christ ought so to appear and so to 
shape their conduct in their daily living, as, for the sake of propriety, 
they strive to appear in the church; they should really be, and not 
merely seem to be such,—so gentle, so devout, so amiable. But I 
know not how it is that, with the place, they change their appearance 
and their manners, just as it is said of the polypus, that it changes its 
color with the roots to which it clings. They lay aside the spiritual 
demeanor which they assumed in the church, as soon as they leave it, 
and put themselves on a level with the multitude with whom they 
mingle. They convict themselves of insincerity, and show what was 
really the temper of their hearts, by laying off their assumed mask of 
decorum. They profess to honor the word of God, but leave it behind 
them in the place where they heard it.” 


2. The Places of Assembly used by the Christians. 


We have already said that the place where the congregations assem- 
bled was at first a room in the house of some member of the church. 
In large towns, where such a place of assembly could not accommodate 
all, it became necessary that smaller portions of the community dwell- 
ing at a distance, should choose other places for their meeting on the 
Sunday. When a man distinguished for the talent of communicating 
doctrinal instruction settled down in a town, he also might form a circle 
in the church, who would assemble at his dwelling for the purpose of 
hearing his spiritual discourses. Thus the passages in Paul’s epistles 
concerning churches in the house of Aquilas and of others will become 
intelligible ;? and to this Justin Martyr alluded, when, in the audience 


1 Pedagog. 1. III. f. 257. 

2 The church in his house, 7 Kat’ olxov 
avrov éxxAnoia. In such passages, the re- 
ference certainly cannot be to places of as- 
sembly for entire congregations, since in 
several instances this 7 Kar’ oikév Tlvo¢ 
éxkanoia is expressly distinguished from 
the whole community; 1 Cor. 16: 19 and 
20, — the church at Ephesus assembling in 
the house of Aquilas and Priscilla, is first 
mentioned, and then besides, al/ the breth- 
ren, which, according to the above supposi- 
tion, would be the same thing. Coloss. 4: 
15, is another case of the same sort. Again, 
an objection presents itself against this ex- 
planation, from the fact that the same 
Aquilas should have the church meet in 


his house, when he resided at Rome, his or- 
dinary home, and when he abode at Ephe- 
sus; comp. Rom. 16: 5, and 1 Corinth. 16: 
19. But it is very unlikely, that the com- 
munity would have constantly changed its 
place of meeting on the arrival of Aquilas 
It is more easy to conceive, that men, wha 
like the tent-maker Aquilas, were obliged 
on account of their occupation, to provide 
themselves with large and commodious 
dwellings wherever they took up their resi- 
dence, were in the habit of giving up one 
apartment of their house for the assembling 
of a portion of the community; especially 
when such a person was also fitted, as prob- 
ably Aquilas was, by his gift of teaching, 
to conduct the exercises of small assemblies 
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which he had with the prefect of Rome, in answer to the question, 
“Where do you assemble?” he replied, ‘“‘ Where each man can and 
will. You believe, doubtless, that we all meet together in one place. 
But it is not so; for the God of the Christian is not confined to one 
spot, but his invisible presence fills heaven and earth, and in all places 
he is worshipped by the faithful.” Justin then adds, that whenever he 
came to Rome, it was his custom to take up his residence in one partic- 
ular spot, where those Christians who were instructed by him,! and who 
wished to hear his discourses, were accustomed to assemble. Other 
places of assembly he had not visited. 

Gradually such arrangements were made in these places of assembly, 
as the proprieties of Christian worship required. An elevated seat was 
constructed for the reading of the scriptures and the delivering of the 
sermon ;? and a table set for the distribution of the supper, to which, so 
early as the time of Tertullian — perhaps not without some mixture of 
the foreign Old Testament idea of sacrifice, at least not without furnish- 
ing a pretext for the speedy admission of this idea—was given the 
name of altar; ara, altare. As the communities became larger and 
wealthier, church buildings were erected expressly for the use of the 
Christians. This appears to have been the case as early as the third 
century, for mention is made already of the Sproxebo.por roo, (places of 
worship,) of the Christians, in the edict of Gallien.® In the time of the 
outward prosperity of the church, under the reign of Diocletian, many 
splendid church structures had already arisen in the large cities. 

The use of images was originally foreign to the worship and excluded 
from the churches of the Christians ; and so in general, it continued to 
be in this period. The confounding of religion and art in paganism, 
made the early Christians suspicious of art. As at the pagan position 
the sense for the beautiful had often appeared at variance with, and 
even opposed to, the moral taste, so the early warmth of Christian zeal 
was inclined to reverse the relation. The religious consciousness easily 
took an opposite direction to the esthetic principle of the ancient world ; 
and the Holy disdained the beautiful form which had been allied to the 
unholy. ‘The idea of the appearance of the godlike in the form of a 
servant, an idea so well suited to the oppressed condition of the afflicted 
church of this age, men were inclined to push to an undue extreme, 
rather than to seek to ennoble the divine by the beautiful form. This 
exhibits itself more particularly in the universal opinion of the primitive 
church, according to which Christ veiled his intrinsic divine majesty 
under an uncomely appearance, which served to conceal it; an opinion 
for which they found authority in the Messianic passage, Is. 53: 2, too 
literally understood. Thus Clement of Alexandria admonishes the 


in the capacity of a diddoxadoc. Comp. Assemani Bibliotheca oriental. T. I. f. 391, 


above, p. 185, and my History of the Plant- 
ing, &c., Bd. I. 8. 208. 

1 This was accordingly 4 Kat’ olkov Tod 
Tovotivov éxxAqaia. 

2 Suggestus, pulpitum. 

8 See above, p. 140, and the following. If 
any confidence is to be placed in the narra- 
tive of the Chronicle of Edessa, cited in 


(see above, p. 80,) there was a Christian 
church structure in Edessa as early as the 
year 202; and if the explanation of that 
passage by Michaelis, Orientalische und ex- 
egetische Bibliothek, Theil. X., S. 61, is 
made out, this church was separated thus 
early into three parts, according to the pat- 
tern of the Jewish temple. 
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Christians against placing too high a value. on beauty of person, by 
reference to the example of Christ.‘ Our Lord himself is said to have 
been without comeliness in his outward appearance ; and who is better 
than our Lord? But if he did not reveal himself in that personal 
beauty which is perceptible to sense, he appeared in the true beauty 
both of soul and of body; of the soul, in goodness; and of the body, 
in its destination for an imperishable existence.” 1 

Church teachers of the most opposite bent of mind, those inclined to 
a more sensuous and those to a more spiritual mode of conceiving 
divine things,— Realists and Idealists, who, on account of these different 
intellectual tendencies, might be expected to have different views in 
relation to this matter, as we find that different views of the same did 
result from such diverse intellectual tendencies in later times,— were 
yet united on this point by their common repugnance to that practice 
of confounding the natural with the divine in paganism, and by their 
efforts to preserve pure and uncontaminated the worship of God in 
spirit and in truth. Clement of Alexandria is as little favorable to 
religious images as Tertullian. ‘‘ We must not cling to the sensuous,” 
he remarks, when speaking against the pagan use of images, “ but we 
must rise to the spiritual. The familiarity of daily sight lowers the 
dignity of the divine, and to pretend to worship a spiritual essence 
through earthly matter, is to degrade that essence to the world of 
sense.” It is evident from these remarks how foreign, on the whole, 
to the notions of Christians in this age must have been images of Christ. 
Pagans, like Alexander Severus,” who recognized something of a divine 
nature in Christ, and sects which confounded paganism with Christiani- 
ty, were the first to introduce images of Christ; as, for example, the 
gnostic sect of the Carpocratians, who placed such images beside the 
busts of Plato and Aristotle. 

It was not in the church, but in the family, that religious images 
first came into use among the Christians. In their daily intercourse 
with men, the Christians saw themselves everywhere surrounded by 
the objects of the pagan mythology, or, at least, by objects offensive to 
their moral and Christian sentiments. Representations of this sort 
covered the walls in shops, were the ornaments of drinking vessels, and 
seal-rings, on which the pagans frequently had engraven the images of 
their gods, so that they might worship them when they pleased. It 
was natural that in place of these objects, so offensive to their religious 
and moral sentiments, the Christians should wish to substitute others 
more agreeable to them. Thus they preferred to have on their goblets, 
the figure of a shepherd, carrying a lamb on his shoulder, which was 
the symbol of our Saviour, rescuing the repentant sinner, according to 
the gospel parable.2 And Clement of Alexandria says, in reference to 


1 Pedagog. 1, III. c. 1: Tov xipov abrov 
rav bw aicxpov yeyovévat, did ’Hoaiov rd 
mvedpa papTupet. 

2 Eusebius says, likewise, hist. eccles. 1. 
VII. c. 18, that pagans were the first to pro- 
vide themselves, according to their heathen 
notions, with painted images of Christ, 


Peter and Paul, as benefactors of mankind. 
This admits of being easily explained from 
the religious eclecticism of that period. 

3 Tertullian, de pudicitia, c. 7: Proce- 
dant ips picture calicum vestrorum. Cap. 
10: Pastor, quem in calice depingis. The 
figure of Christ on the cup seems not to 
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the seal-rings of the Christians,! “ Let our signets be a dove, (the sym 
bol of the Holy Spirit,) or a fish,? or a ship sailing towards heaven, (the 
symbol of the Christian church and of the individual Christian soul,) 
or a lyre, (the symbol of Christian joy,) or an anchor, (the symbol of 
Christian hope,) and he who is a fisherman will not be forgetful of the 
Apostle Peter, and of the children taken from the water;° for no 
images of gods should be engraved on the rings of those who are for- 
bidden all intercourse with idols; no sword nor bow, on the rings of 
those who strive after peace; no goblets, on the rings of those who are 
the friends of sobriety.” Yet religious emblems passed from domestic 
use into the churches, perhaps as early as the end of the third century. 
The walls of them were painted in this manner. The council of Elvira, 
in the year 305, opposed this innovation as an abuse, and forbade “ the 
objects of worship and adoration to be painted on the walls.”* The 
visible representation of the cross may, doubtless, have early found its 
way among the Christians, both in their domestic and ecclesiastical life. 
This token was peculiarly common with them. It was the sign of 
blessing when they rose in the mornmg and when they retired at night, 
when they went out and when they came in; employed indeed in all 
the transactions of daily life. It was the sign which the Christians un- 
consciously made, in all cases of sudden surprize.® It was a sensible 
expression of the truly Christian idea, that all the transactions of Christ- 
ians, as well as their whole life, should be sanctified by the faith in 
Christ crucified, by being referred to him; that this faith was the most 
effectual means of obtaining the triumph over, and securing protection 
against all evil. It was but too easily, however, that men confounded 
this idea with the symbol which represented it; and the efficacy of the 
faith in Christ crucified was transferred to the outward sign, and a 
supernatural, sanctifying. protecting power, attributed to this—an 
error, the vestiges of which may be traced as far back as the third 
century. 

We now pass from the consideration of places of public worship, to 
that of the seasons of worship and the festivals of the Christians. 


8. Seasons of Public Worship and Festivals. 


What we have said in general respecting the essential character of 
Christian worship, is also to be applied to the feasts in particular ; 
namely, that the spirit of universality in Christianity abolished all sep- 


have been pleasing to the Montanistic asce- 
ticism. 

1 Pedagog. 1. IIL f. 246 and 247. 

2 The same allusion as in the case of the 
fishermen, — also an allusion to the ana- 
gram of Christ’s name, IXOY2 = ’Ijcot¢ 
Xpioroc, Oeod Yidc, ZwrHp. 

8 The Christians, whom the divine teach- 
er, the teioc matdaywydc, — Christ, leads 
through baptism to regeneration. va 

4 Ne, quod colitur et adoratur in parieti- 
bus depingatur. Concil. Illibert. can. 36. 
It must be admitied, that the interpretation 


of this canon cannot be settled with entire 
certainty. There is a two fold ambiguity. 
The phrase “quod colitur et adoratur,” 
may be understood as referring to objects 
of religion generally, or more strictly to ob- 
jects of proper worship, to images of Christ, 
or symbolical representations of God, — of 
the Trinity. The term “walls,” may also 
be understood in two different senses, either 
as referring to the walls of the house ot 
those of the church. Ni 

5 Comp. Tertullian, de corona milit. ¢. & 
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arative and particularizing limitation; the Christian worship of God 
claiming for itself the entire life flowing out from a commerce with 
heaven, that clung no longer to the elements of the world, was no longer 
to be confined either to any particular place or to a particular time. In 
the New Testament fulfilment, 1. e., the keeping holy of the entire life 
as a life consecrated every day alike to God, the Old Testament law 
of the Sabbath must find its resolution. Not- barely the observance 
of Jewish feasts, but all forms and modes of particularizing the Chris- 
tian life by reference to certain times, is reprobated by the apostle 
Paul, as a Jewish practice,! a descent to servile dependence on the ele- 
ments of the world. But if men did, notwithstanding, now select certain 
days for the purpose of associating with them the remembrance of the 
great facts connected with the history of Redemption, to which the 
whole Christian life was ever to be referred, for the purpose of making 
these occasions central points of Christian fellowship, yet this was by 
no means inconsistent with that Christian tendency and intuition which 
were at bottom. It was only a descent from the elevation of the pure 
spirit, at which even the Christian, still partaking of a double nature, 
cannot always sustain himself, to the position of sensuous weakness, — 
a descent which must become the more necessary, in the same propor- 
tion as the fire of the first enthusiasm, the glow of the first love, 
abated. But even in this respect, as well as in reference to the idea of 
the priesthood, the particularizing spirit of the Old Testament dispen- 
sation introduced a disturbing influence, by fastening itself on that 
which had sprung originally from the purer development of the Christian 
life. ’ 

When the Montanists were wishing to introduce new fasts by law, 
which were to be confined to stated times, what Paul had written in 
the epistle to the Galatians against the Jewish observance of times 
was very justly quoted against them; but Tertullian, the defender of 
Montanism, whom we have described above as standing on the dividing 
line between the early Christian—the purely evangelical — period, 
and the Christian Jewish period which was now about to commence, 
already shows himself incapable of rightly distinguishing the two 
positions, that of the Old and that of the New Testament; for he con- 
ceives the Judaizing spirit, reprobated by St. Paul, to consist simply 
in the observance of Jewish festivals, and not in the whole relation, 
corresponding to the Jewish position, of particular days,— whatever 
days they might be,— to the religious consciousness. According to 
his view, it would savor in no respect of Judaism, if feasts which had 
reference to what is simply Christian, were placed in such a relation 
to the religious consciousness.” 

The weekly and yearly festivals of the Christians originated m the 
same fundamental idea, which formed the centre of the whole Chris 


1See my History of the Planting, etc, galium solennitatum observantes sumus : 


‘ * ‘ ’ 

Ba. I, S. 215, fr ; illas enim Apostolus dedocet, compescens 
? Against this objection of conforming to veteris Testamenti in Christo sepulti perse- 
Jewish practices, —“ Galaticari,” Tertulli- verantiam. Quodsi nova conditio in Chris: 


an, de jejuniis, c. 14, replies: Galaticamur to, jam nova et solennia esse debebunt. 
plane, si Judaicarum ceremoniarum, si le- 
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tian life, — the idea of imitating Christ, the crucified and the risen, — 
imitating him in his death, by appropriating through faith and repent- 
ance the effects of his death, by dying to self and tothe world, —imi- 
tating him in his resurrection, by rising with him, in faith and through 
the power which he imparts, to a new and _ holy life, consecrated to 
God, commencing here in the germ, and unfolding itself to maturity in 
another world. Hence, the jubilee was the festival of the resurrection ; 
and the preparation for it, the remembrance of Christ’s sufferings with 
penitence and crucifixion of the flesh, was the day of fasting and pent- 
tence. Accordingly, in the week, the jubilee or festival of joy was Sun- 
day ; the preparation for it were the days of fasting and prayer conse- 
erated to the remembrance of the sufferings of Christ, and of what pre- 
ceded them, on Thursday and Friday. Accordingly, the yearly festr- 
vals were in remembrance of the resurrection of Christ, and of his 
works after his resurrection and ascension ; — the preparation for these, 
were the remembrance of Christ’s sufferings and the fasts. Having 
presented this general view, we shall now proceed to consider, more in 
detail, the several weekly and yearly festivals. 

The opposition to Judaism early led to the special observance of Sun- 
day in place of the Sabbath. ‘The first intimation of this change is In 
Acts 20: 7, where we find the church assembled on the first day of the 
week ;1 a still later one is in Rev. 1: 10, where by the “ Lord’s day,” 
can hardly be understood the day of judgment. Thus in the catholic 
epistle ascribed to Barnabas, at the close of the 15th chapter, Sun- 
day is designated as the day of jubilee in remembrance of Christ’s res- 
urrection and ascension to heaven,” and of the new creation which then 
commenced ; and in the epistle of Ignatius to the Magnesians it is pre- 
supposed,? that even the Jews who had come over to Christianity sub- 
stituted Sunday in place of the Sabbath. As the Sabbath was regard- 
ed as representing Judaism, Sunday was contemplated as a symbol of 
the new life consecrated to the risen Christ and grounded in his resur- 
rection. Sunday was distinguished as a day of joy, by bemg exempted 
from fasts, and by the circumstance that prayer was performed on this 
day in a standing and not in a kneeling posture, as Christ, by his resur- 
rection, had raised up fallen man again to heaven. But as we have 
already observed in Tertullian a confounding of the Jewish with the 
Christian view of feasts, so we find also in him indications of the trans- 
fer of the law of the Jewish Sabbath to Sunday; for by him, attend- 


1See my History of the Planting, etc., 
Vol. I. p. 215, f. 

2 Considering the close connection in 
which the resurrection of Christ and his as- 
cension to heaven stood with each other in 
the Christian consciousness, — since his res- 
urrection was regarded as but a transition 
point to his entire exaltation above the 
region ¢f earth in this new, glorified form 
of existence, — I cannot lay so great stress 
on the manner in which the writer of this 
letter expresses himself with regard to 


ed 


Sunday : “év 7 Kal 6 Inoote dvéorn ék VeK- 
pav Kat davepwdelo dvéBn ig Todo obpa- 
votc.”’ Nor can think myself authorized 
“to infer from it, either that according to the 
author's opinion, Christ’s ascension also oc- 
curred on Sunday, or that he conceived the 
fact to have been that Christ rose to heaven 
immediately after his first appearance to 
Mary, as the risen Saviour. 
8 Chap. 9: Myxére caBBarivovtec, GAAd 
Kata Kkupiakny Gony COvrec. 
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ing to any business on Sunday seems to have been regarded as 
sinful.? 

Again, the Friday of every week — this day in particular — and 
the Wednesday were specially consecrated to the remembrance of the 
sufferings of Christ and of the preparatory circumstances. On_ these 
days there were meetings for prayer, and fasts till three o’clock in the 
afternoon ; yet nothing in regard to these arrangements was defined by 
law. Every one took a part in these observances according to his own 
particular necessities and his inclination. Such fasts, united with 
prayer, the Christians, — who were fond of comparing their calling to a 
militia Christi, — called stationes,? as if they constituted the sentry 
duties of the soldiers of Christ ;— hence both these days were named 
dies stationum.* 

Those churches, however, which were composed of Jewish Christians,! 
though they admitted, with the rest, the festival of Sunday, yet re- 
tained also that of the Sabbath; and it was from these that the custom 
became general in the Eastern church of distinguishing this day, as 
well as Sunday, by the exclusion of fasts and by the standing position 
in prayer; while in the Western, and especially in the Roman church, 
where the opposition against Judaism predominated, the custom, on the 
other hand, grew out of this opposition, of observing the Sabbath also 
as a fast day.? This difference in customs became striking whenever 


1 As is to be inferred from Tertullian’s 
language, de orat. ¢. 23: Solo die domini- 
co resurrectionis non ab isto tantum (the 
bowing of the knee,) sed omni anxietatis 
habitu et officio cavere debemus, diferentes 
etiam negotia, ne quem diabolo locum demus. 

2 We find the word statio used in this 
sense, first in Hermas Pastor, ]. III. Simil- 
tud. V.— often in Tertullian. Statio was 
the technical designation for this half-fast, 
as contradistinguished from the proper 
jejunia. Tertullian, de jejuniis, c. 14. 

5 Feria quarta et sexta, probably = feria 
diei quartz, sextz ; hence the signification 
of the word feria in the Latin phraseology 
of the church. 

*From the language of the passage, 
which has already been cited, Ignat. ep. ad. 
Magnes: Oi év ra2awic mptyyaow dva- 
oTpagévtec, — unkéte caBBarivlovrec, dAAa 
Kata Kuplakny Conv COvrec, it might be in- 
ferred, indeed, that the Jewish Christians 
had substituted Sunday in place of the Sab- 
bath ; the inference, however, thus general- 
ly expressed, assuredly cannot be true. 

5 Tertullian, de jejun. c. 14: Quanquam 
vos etiam sabbatum si quando continuatis, 
nunquam nisi in Paschate jejunandum. He 
objects, as a Montanist, to his Roman op- 
ponents, that they had deprived the Sab- 
bath of its due celebration, and sometimes 
continued the fast on Friday over into the 
Sabbath, when properly the only exception 
to be made here was in the case of the pass- 
over. The same practice of continuing the 
fast on Friday over into the Sabbath, which 


Tertullian the Montanist here attacks, we 
find mentioned by Victorinus, bishop of 
Petabio in Pannonia, (now Pettau in Stei- 
ermark,) near the close of the third centu- 
ry, in the fragment on the History of the 
Creation, first published by Cave hist. lit. 
He calls this continuation “superpositio 
jejunii.” Fasting on the Sabbath appears 
in this case to have been a preparation for 
the jubilee of the communion on Sunday, 
as opposed to the Jewish celebration of the 
Sabbath, which had been abrogated by 
Christ. Hoc die solemus superponere ; id- 
circo, ut die dominico cum gratiarum ac- 
tione ad panem (the sacrament of the sup- 
per,) exeamus. Et parasceve superpositio 
fiat, ne quid cum Judzis sabbatum obser-- 
vare videamus. Galland. bibl. patr. T. IV. 
and Routh reliquie sacra, Vol. IIE. pag. 
237. Oxon. 1815. 

The council of Elvira opposed to the er- 
ror of the Sabbath celebration, such a con- 
tinuation of the fast on Friday over into 
the Sabbath; Can. 26: Errorem placuit 
corrigi, ut omni sabbati die superpositiones 
celebremus. This canon may, without ques- 
tion, be differently understood, according as 
we refer the phrase “errorem corrigi,” to 
something not expressly stated, but sup- 
plied by the mind, or to the following con- 
text. If it is referred to the last, the coun. 
cil must be understood as declaring itself 
expressly opposed to these superpositiones, 
But the analogy of the whole style of ex- 
pression in the other canons of this coun: 
cil would rather favor the first interpreta 
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members of Eastern churches passed their Sabbaths in churches of the 
West. But too soon, the principles of the apostolic church, which, 
amidst all the differences in outward things, abode firmly by the unity 
of faith and of spirit in the bond of love, was departed from, and wnz- 
formity in such matters was required. ‘Tertullian, previous to his con- 
version to Montanism, spoke on this disputed point with Christian mod- 
eration. He said of the few advocates of the Hastern custom,! “ The 
Lord will bestow his grace, so that they will either yield, or else fol- 
low their own opinion without giving offence to others.” As early as 
the beginning of the third century, the learned Hippolytus was led to 
write on this controversy between the Eastern and Western church.” 

From the same point of view originated the first yearly festivals 
among the Christians; yet here, that opposition between the communi- 
ties composed of Jewish and those composed of Gentile Christians, 
which had such important influence on the unfolding of the life of the 
church as well as of its doctrines, was strongly manifested at the very 
beginning. The former retained, with the whole Jewish ceremonial 
law, all the Jewish festivals, although gradually they ascribed to them 
such Christian import as might naturally present itself. On the con- 
trary, among the churches of Gentile Christians, there were probably, 
from the first, no yearly festivals whatever, as may be inferred from 
the epistles of St. Paul.? This then must have been the case also with 
the churches of Asia Minor, which assuredly were founded by the 
Apostle Paul. But from these churches started the controversies in the 
second century respecting the time of the passover; and they appealed 
to the authority of an ancient usage introduced by the Apostle John. 
In regard to this point, thus much of truth may doubtless lie at bot 
tom; that the changes which took place in these churches, after the 
times of St. Paul, in the particular form of worship and the introduc- 
tion of the annual feast, — which we must assume, and search for its 
cause, — might be derived from the Apostle John, whose longer resi- 
dence in Minor Asia must have had a lasting influence on the state of _ 
the churches there. As it regards him, it is in itself probable, that as 
he had been accustomed heretofore to celebrate the Jewish annual fes- 
tival, and as the feast of the passover, which called to mind the great 
facts of which he had been an eye-witness, must have had a peculiar 
significancy for him, he may have introduced its celebration when he 
took up his permanent residence among the churches of that region. 
Thus is it explained how it happened that men were guided there wholly 
by the chronology of the Jewish passover. 


tion. Ata later period, when the point of 
view from which the subject was regarded 
in the early Christian times, had passed out 
of mind, and the cause of that custom in 
the Roman church of fasting on the Sab- 
bath was no longer obvious, fables were in- 
vented in explanation of the matter; as, for 
example, that Peter had fasted on this day 
to prepare himself for the dispute with 
Simon Magus. 


1 De orat. c. 23. 

2 Cfr. Hieronymus ep. 72, ad Vital. 

8 The passage, 1 Corinth. 5: 7, contains 
in no sort, any allusion to a celebration of 
the passover in the Corinthian church, which 
was peculiar to the Christians; but simply 
opposes that cleansing of the heart which 
is the result of faith, to the outward Jewish 
celebration of the feast. Comp. my Histo: 
ry of the Planting, &c., Vol. I. p. 220. 
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Now in modern times, it has become the prevailing opinion,! that the 
paschal supper which the Christians of Asia Minor observed in remem 
brance of the last paschal supper of Christ, was the point by which 
they determined the time of the Christian paschal supper. But it may 
be questioned, whether the most reliable and the oldest document on this 
controversy, — the letter of the bishop Polycrates of Ephesus,” — favors 
this view. From the language used in this document, it might much 
rather be inferred, that in the churches of Asia Minor, the Christians 
who followed the Johannean tradition, went on the supposition, that the 
14th day of the month Nisan ought to be regarded as the day of 
Christ’s passion. Hence it was believed that this day ought ever to be 
appropriated to the remembrance of Christ’s passion, since also the 
paschal lamb, slain by the Jews on this day, was considered a foretype 
of the offering of Christ.4 At all events, then, it is settled, that in Asia 
Minor the celebration of the passover was established wholly according 
to the Jewish chronology. Hence it might come about, that the remem- 
brance of Christ’s passion was celebrated on another day of the week 
than Friday, the remembrance of Christ’s resurrection on another day 
than Sunday. When, on the other hand, in the course of the second 
century, annual feasts were introduced also into the Western churches, 
men proceeded from an altogether different point in determining their 
times. Following the same method according to which the weekly fes- 
tivals had been arranged, Christians held it necessary that a Friday 
should always be consecrated to the memory of Christ’s passion, a Sun- 
day to the memory of Christ’s resurrection. 

This difference of outward use existed at first, without bemg deemed 
of sufficient importance, — since it was an external thing, — to be made 
a matter of dispute; it was still kept in mind, that the kingdom of 


1 The first start to which was given by 
the Dissertation published by myself in the 
2d Hefte des Kirchenhistorischen Archiv’s 
von Vater, J. 1823. See the history of the 
treatises on this subject,—a subject ren- 
dered obscure and difficult by the deficien- 
cy of ancient accounts and the ambiguity 
of the term Pascha, — in Illgen’s Zeitschrift 
fiir die historische Theologie, Bd. II. 4tes 
Stiick. J. 1832, by Dr. Rettberg. 

2 Kuseb. 1. V. c. 24. The fragment, pre- 
served to us in the Chronicon paschale 
Alexandrinum, from a work by Apollina- 
ris of Hierapolis, on the feast of the Pass- 
over, of which I have made much use in 
the Dissertation just referred to, is, to say 
the least, suspicious; since in the ancient 
lists of the writings of Apollinaris, in Eu- 
sebius, in Jerome and in Photius, no such 
work is mentioned ; and it were singular if 
in the district where he wrote, the usage of 
the church in Asia Minor was not followed. 

8 Polycrates, in the letter referred to, says 
of his predecessors: [lévre¢ érqpnoav tiv 
nuépav THe TecoapecKadeKxatne Tod Tacya 
kata 7d ebayyédtov. This, to say the least, 
would be singularly expressed, if it is to be 


understood as referring only to the paschal 
supper to be held on the evening of this 
day, which supper, according to the gospel 
narrative relating to the last paschal sup- 
per of Christ, it was believed should be 
held at the beginning of the Jewish feast of 
the passover, on the fourteenth day of the 
month Nisan. Afterwards it is said: Ilay- 
Tote THY iuépav jHyayov ol ovyyeveic pov, 
brav Tov "lovdaiwr 6 Aade Hpvve Thy Chunv. 
What sense would this afford, if the sub- 
ject of discourse were the paschal supper ? 
It is, in fact, evident of itself, that the pas- 
chal supper could be held only on the day 
when the Jews removed the leaven from 
their houses. This would be idem per idem. 
On the other hand, every thing is consist- 
ent, if we suppose, that the writer is speak- 
ing of the celebration im remembrance of 
Christ's passion, on the fourteenth of the 
month Nisan. The source of proof ap- 
pealed to here was the gospel, by which 
may be understood either the evangelical 
history generally, or the gospel of John in 
particular. 

4 Comp. Justin M. Dial. c. Tryph. Jud. 
f. 259, and f. 338, ed Colon. 
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God consists neither in meat nor drink, nor any other kind of external 
action. 

This diversity, together with several other differences, between the 
church of Asia Minor and the church of Rome, first came into discus- 
sion when, in the year 162, the bishop Polycarp of Smyrna made a 
visit to Anicetus bishop of Rome.! Polycarp alleged that he himself 
had observed such a passover with the Apostle John, whose disciple he 
was. Anicetus alleged, that his predecessors (in a church consisting of 
Gentile Christians from the school of Paul, and in which there were 
originally no yearly feasts at all”) had introduced nothing of that sort. 
But as it was not supposed that the apostles were agreed in respect to 
such outward matters, nor that they would have considered uniformity 
in regard to such things as necessary, it was believed that without pre- 
judice to the fellowship and unity of Christians, a difference on these 
points might be suffered to remain. As a token that the bond of 
Christian brotherhood was not to be disturbed by such, and, as it seems, 
other still more important points of difference, Anicetus permitted Poly- 
carp to preside in the church in place of himself, at the celebration of 
the Lord’s supper. 

If two books which, about the year 171, the bishop Melito of Sardis 
wrote upon the passover, referred to this dispute, it must about this 
time have broken out anew; yet it does not admit of being proved, that 
the work contained any reference of that sort. The typical explanation 
of the Jewish passover might also have led to the composition of such a 
work, independent of this controversy. 

But about the year 190, when Victor was bishop of the Roman 
church,! the controversy broke out afresh. On the one side stood the 
church of Rome, together with the churches of Cesarea in Palestine, 
of Jerusalem, of Tyre, and of Alexandria; on the other were the 
churches of Asia Minor, headed by the bishop Polycrates of Ephesus. 

The Roman bishop, actuated by that hierarchical spirit, which, as we 
have already observed, had already begun to show itself in the Roman 
church,® published sentence of excommunication against the churches of 


1 At any rate, if we may judge from the 
language of Irenzeus, cited by Eusebius, 
the object of Polycarp’s journey to Rome 
was not to settle the disputes respecting 
the feast of the passover. No disputes on 
this question had as yet arisen; and the 
conversation upon it was only cursorily in- 
troduced, while the parties were speaking 
on the points in which the churches dif 
fered. Neither is it by any means clear, 
although it is possible, that the object of 
the journey was to discuss those other dif- 

' ferences. More importance has been some- 
times attributed to this visit, than it can 
be proved historically to have had. 

2 The matter is obscure, as we have in 
our hands only a disconnected fragment of 
the letter of Ireneus. Perhaps there was 
not as yet even then in the Roman church 
any yearly feast; perhaps the difference 
at that time had reference to this very point. 


— the conflict between the ancient rites ac- 
cording to Paul, and the more recent ones 
according to John. I speak here only by 
way of conjecture. 

8 Euseb. 1. IV. c. 26. 

*T once inferred, from the fact that Ire- 
nus, in his letter to Victor, holds up only 
those Roman bishops who preceded Soter, 
as patterns of toleration, that a change had 
already taken place under the latter; but 
if we mark how the phrases in Irenzus, 
ot (mpd) ZwrHpo¢ mpeoBirepor and of mpd 
cov mpeoBorepot, answer to each other, it 
becomes evident that no stress can be laid 
on the former of them. Irenzeus means 
simply to say, that difference, and withal 
that tolerance, did not first begin under the 
last bishops, but existed already before 
Soter. 

5 See above, p. 214. 
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Asia Minor, on account of this trivial point of dispute; but this un 
christian proceeding could not fail to encounter decided resistance, in 
an age when some portion of the gospel spirit still remained. Irenzeus, 
in the name of the churches at Lyons and Vienna, wrote him a letter, 
in which he sharply rebuked this method of procedure. He endeay- 
ored to make Victor ashamed of his conduct, by comparing it with the 
example of his predecessor, Anicetus, and declared to him, ‘‘ Notwith- 
standing these differences, we live together in peace, and our disagree- 
ment with regard to the regulation of fasts serves only to make our 
unity of faith the more clearly evident.” In the same letter, or another 
document originating in the same controversy, he said, “‘ The apostles 
have directed us to let no man judge us in meat or in drink, or in re- 
spect of a holy day, or of the new moon or of Sabbath days. Why 
then these disputes, why these divisions? We observe fasts, but with 
the sour leaven of malice and cunning, rending the church of God; we 
observe the externals, so as to let go those weightier matters of faith 
and love. We have learned from the prophets, however, that such feasts 
and such fasts are an abomination to the Lord.” 

As Friday was customarily considered a day of penitence and fasting 
preparatory to the celebration of the resurrection Sunday, it was the 
practice of these churches, where one Friday in the year was conse- 
crated to the remembrance of the passion, and one Sunday to the re- 
membrance of: the resurrection of Christ, to make this Friday a day of 
penitence and fasting preparatory to the greatest Christian festival, the 
celebration of the remembrance of Christ’s resurrection on Haster Sun- 
day. Yet with respect to the duration of this season of fasting, nothing 
was determined. In order to imitate the temptation of Jesus during 
forty days in the wilderness, this fast was extended in some districts 
to forty hours, which led afterwards to the forty days,! or Quadragesi- 
mal fast. 

After the feast of the resurrection followed the feast of Pentecost, 
(Whitsuntide,) in remembrance of Christ risen and glorified, as he 
thus revealed himself to the faithful, and at length actively manifested 
himself, in a self-subsistent community of divine life, in the effusion 
of the Holy Spirit. All this was embraced as one included sum of the 
activity and selftrevelation of the ascended and glorified Redeemer, in 
this prolonged celebration of fifty days. It is evident from this, how 
closely connected in the Christian consciousness of this period were the 
conceptions of Christ ascended and glorified.2 This entire period was 
observed as Sunday ; that is, there was never any fasting ; prayers were 
made in the standing and not in the kneeling posture; it was perhaps 


1 Trenzus, in Euseb. 1. V. c. 24. 

2 This mode of contemplating the sub- 
ject was still adopted also by Origen, and 
accounts for the manner in which he places 
in juxtaposition with the weekly feasts, the 
Tapackevat and xuptaxat, the yearly feasts, 
the xaoya and the mevryjkoor?, regarding 
the feast of the resurrection as the point at 
which the feast of pentecost began. Hence 


he observes : “ Whoever in sincerity of heart 
can say, God has raised us up and set us 
with him in heavenly places, celebrates con- 
stantly the feast of pentecost.” (‘O dv- 
vawevog peta GAnVetac Aéyewv, ovvavéorn- 
ev TO Xplore, GAA Kal Td ovvqyeipe Kal 
ouvexadicev tude év tole émovpaviou év 
XpiorG, det sori bv talc tHe wevTnKoarIc 


juépatc.) Orig. c. Cels. 1. VUI. c. 22 
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the case also, (in many of the churches at least,) that the congrega 
tions daily assembled and celebrated the communion.’ Afterwards, two 
special events were selected out of this whole period, the ascension of 
Christ, and the effusion of the Holy Spirit, to which the celebration of 
Pentecost was confined. 

These feasts, as it appears from the passage cited out of Origen, 
were the only ones generally observed in this period. That fundamen- 
tal view of the whole Christian life, which referred everything to the 
sufferings, resurrection and glory of Christ, and the accommodation or 
opposition to the Jewish observances, were reasons that these in partic 
ular constituted the only general festivals. The idea of a birth-day 
festival was foreign to the Christians of this period generally ; they re- 
garded the second birth as the man’s true birth. So far as it con- 
cerned the birth of the Saviour, the case must have been somewhat 
different, indeed. By him, human nature was to be sanctified from its 
earliest development. But this fact could not at first present itself in 
so prominent a point of light to the early Christians, so many of whom 
had embraced Christianity when now advanced in years, and after a 
decisive crisis of their life. It was, moreover, only by degrees that 
Christianity could pass over into all the relations of domestic life. Be- 
sides, it was, in truth, unknown at what definite time the celebration of 
the remembrance of Christ’s birth should be placed, as nothing definite 
was ascertained respecting the date of his birth. The case was entire- 
ly different with those more ancient annual feasts. 

Yet we find even in this period some trace, probably, of the festival of 
Christmas. The history of it is closely connected with the history of 
another kindred festival, the festival of the manifestation of Jesus in 
his character as the Messiah, his consecration to the office of Messiah 
at his baptism by John and the beginning of his public ministry, called 
afterwards the éopri trav émipavidv, rig Emupavelag Tod Xprorov. We find in 
later times, that these festivals spread in opposite directions ; the for- 
mer extended itself from the West to the East, and the latter from the 
East to the West.2 Clement of Alexandria simply notices, that the 


1 We might infer from Tertullian, de 
orat. c. 23, where he had said that worldly 
business on Sunday was deferred, and 
where he subsequently transfers the entire 
celebration of Sunday to the pentecost, that 
the former practice was observed also 
through the whole of Pentecost; which, 
however, can hardly be credited. De Idol- 
olatria, c. 14, he says, wishing to withhold 
Christians from taking any part in the 
heathen festivals: Excerpe singulas sollen- 
nitates nationum, Pentecosten implere non 
- poterunt ‘The first trace of a limitation 
of the pentecost to one day, is to be found 

erhaps in the 43d canon of the council of 

lvira. ‘This certainly very obscure canon 
seems most naturally to admit of being un- 
derstood as meaning that some had selected 
out of the whole time of pentecost merely 
the feast of ascension. . On the other hand, 
by the pentecost the council understands 


only the feast of the effusion of the Holy 
Spirit: and hence requires, that it should 
be celebrated fifty days after Easter. It 
charges the former, who did but wrongly 
apply the name of pentecost, of departing 
from the authority of Scripture. Ut cuncti 
diem Pentecostes post Pascha celebremus, 
non quadragesimam, nisi quinquagesimam. 

2The feast of Epiphany, considered as 
the feast of Christ’s baptism, stood in high 
consideration towards the close of the fourth 
century, at Antioch, while the introduction 
of the Christmas festival, coming from the 
West, met there with a good deal of oppo- 
sition. Several Eastern churches, where 
men became first acquainted with the fes- 
tival of Christmas in the last part of the 
fourth century, or still later, but where the 
feast of Christ’s baptism had been longer 
known, afterwards united both feasts to- 
gether; just as in the Western churches a 
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Gnostic sect of the Basilidians kept the latter festival in his time at 
Alexandria. It can hardly be admitted, however, that this sect in- 
vented the festival, interested as they were in observing it on the 
ground of their doctrines ; for we cannot suppose that the catholic 
church would ever have received it from the Gnostics. They had most 
probably borrowed it from Jewish Christian churches in Palestine 
or Syria. With Jewish Christians it probably originated ; for to their 
peculiar mode of thinking, this moment in the life of Jesus must have 
appeared most important. The Gnostics afterwards gave it their own 
interpretation. Clement speaks, at the same time, of individuals who 
were disposed to calculate not only the year but also the day of the 
nativity of Jesus, and indeed seems to censure such inquiries as idle 
and unprofitable, in which, moreover, it was impossible to arrive at any 
certainty. He does not state indeed that they observed the day which 
they attempted to determine, as a festival; yet it is probable that the — 
day which they took so much pains to reckon, they also observed; and 
the general shaping of the passage in Clement would seem to indicate 
that this was his meaning! He could not have alluded, however, to 
the Gnostics, of whom he speaks afterwards, for with thez system the 
festival of Christmas stood in direct contradiction. Thus these two 
feasts answer to two stages of Christian intuition, a lower and a higher ; 
that which attached itself immediately to Judaism, and the Christian 
stage carried forward to an independent development; the view of 
Jesus as the anointed of the Holy Spirit, armed with divine powers 
for his work as the Messiah, and of Jesus as the god-man, the Word 
become flesh, whose humanity was from the beginning filled with the 
divine essence. We pass now to consider the several acts of Christian 
worship. 

4. The several acts of Christian Worship. 


The nature of the single acts of Christian worship will be evident 
from what we have remarked respecting its essence generally. As the 
elevation of the spirit and heart of the united church to God was the 
end of the whole, so instruction and edification by uniting in the com- 
mon contemplation of the divine word, constituted, from the first, a 
principal part of Christian worship. The mode in which this was done, 
might, like the form of the church constitution, be closely connected 
with the arrangement of the assemblies of the Jewish communities in 
the synagogues.?- As in the synagogue assemblies of the Jews the 
reading of portions from the Old Testament formed the basis of reli- 
gious instruction, so the same practice passed over into the Christian 


somewhat different meaning was given to 
the recent feast of Epiphany, which came 
to them from the East. The Donatists re- 
fused to adopt the feast of Epiphany, con- 
sidering it as an innovation coming from 
the Eastern church. Quia nec orientali ec- 
clesiz, ubi apparuit illa stella, communi- 
cant. Augustini Sermo, 202, § 2. These 
are only preliminary remarks, introduced 
here in confirmation of the conjecture above 


expressed; the subject will be resumed in 
the following period. 

1 Clemens Stromat, |. I. f. 340: Elo? 68 
oi TEpLEpyOTEpoy TH yevéoet TOD GwTH- 
po nuav ov povov Td étoc, GAAG Kal THY 
nuépav mpooritévtec: ol dé ard BaatAeidou 
Kal toi Bantiopatog abtod thy nyépav 
éoptalovor. 

* See my History of the Planting, ete. 
Vol. I. p. 39. 
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assemblies. The Old Testament was read first, particularly the pro- 
phetic parts of it, as referring to the Messiah; next, the gospels, and 
finally the apostolic epistles. 

The reading of the scriptures was of the greater consequence, since 
it was desired to make every Christian familiar with them; and yet, 
en account of the rarity and high price of manuscripts, and the pov- 
erty of a great proportion of the Christians, or because all could not 
read, placing the Bible itself in the hands of all was out of the ques: 
tion. The frequent hearing of the word must therefore, in the case of 
many, be a substitute for their own reading it. The scriptures were 
read in a language that all could understand. This, in most of the 
countries belonging to the Roman empire, was either the Greek or the 
Latin. Various translations of the Bible into Latin made their appear- 
ance at a very early period ; since every one who had but a slight knowl- 
.edge of Greek, felt the want of thus making himself familiar with the 
word of God in his native tongue.1_ In places where the Greek or the 
Latin language was understood by only a part of the community, the 
men of education, the rest being acquainted only with the ancient dia- 
lect of their country, which was the case in many cities of Egypt and 
Syria, church interpreters were appointed, as they were in the Jewish 
synagogues,” who immediately translated what was read into the pro- 
vincial dialect, that it might be universally understood.? 

As early as the third century it was the practice, as we learn from 
the complete liturgies of the fourth which are known to us, for the dea- 
cons, before the Anagnost began to read, to exhort the community in a 
certain customary form of words, to attention and devotion in listening 
to the divine word.* 

The reading of the scriptures was followed, as in the Jewish syna- 
gogues, by short, and originally very s¢mple addresses, in familiar lan- 
guage, such as the heart prompted at the moment, which contained the 
exposition and application of what had been read. On this point, Jus- 
tin Martyr expresses himself as follows: ° ‘The presiding officer of the 
church gives a word of exhortation, and incites the people to exemplify 
in their lives the good things they had listened to.” It was among 
the Greeks, who were more given to the culture of rhetoric, that the 
sermon first began to take a wider scope, and to assume an important 
place in the acts of worship.® 


1 Augustin. de doctrina christiana, 1. II. 
e 11. 

2The p:3917m, Dragomans. 

3 Epunvevtal yAooone eig yAGooav, } ev 
taic dvayvocecly, 7) év Tai¢ mpocoucatats. 
Upiphan. exposit. fid. Cathol. c. 21. Pro- 
copius, the martyr, in the persecution of 
Dioclesian, united in his own person, at 
Scythopolis in Palestine, the offices. of 
Anagnost, exorcist, and interpreter, (from 
the Greekinto Syriac.) See his Acta. 

4 As we may see from the words of Com- 
modian, against the speaking, particularly 
of the female sex, in the church : 


Buccina preeconum clamat, lectore legente, 
Ut pateant aures, et tu magis obstruis illas. 
L. c. ¢. 76. 

5 Apolog. IL. 

6 When Sozomen, hist. eccles. 1. VII. ¢. 
19, who wrote in the first half of the fifth 
century, says that the practice of preaching 
did not exist in the Roman church, the re- 
mark could in no case have reference to 
the early times ; but, supposing the statement 
is to be depended upon, it would simply 
amount to this, that by the predominance 
of outward show and liturgical pomp, the 
sermon was finally pushed out. But the 
fact may have been, that this Eastern writen 
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Church psalmody, also, passed over from the synagogue into the Chris: 
tian church. The Apostle Paul exhorts the primitive churches to sing 
spiritual songs. For this purpose were used the psalms of the Old 
Testament, and partly hymns composed expressly for this object, espe- 
cially hymns of praise and of thanks to God and to Christ ; such hav- 
ing been known to Pliny, as in customary use among the Christians of 
his time. In the controversies with the Unitarians, at the end of the 
second and the beginning of the third centuries, the hymns were ap- 
pealed to, in which from early times Christ had been worshipped as 
God. The power of church melody on the heart was soon acknowl- 
edged; and hence such as were desirous of propagating peculiar opin- 
ions of their own, like Bardasanes or Paul of Samosata, seized upon this 
as an instrument well adapted to their purpose. 

The visible church required visible signs, for the spiritual facts on 
which its inward essence rests. Hence Christ, who meant to found a 
visible church, instituted two outward signs, as symbols of the invisible 
fellowship between him, the Head of the spiritual body, and its mem- 
bers, the believers, and of the union of these members not only with 
himself, but with one another — visible means of representing the in- 
visible heavenly benefits to be communicated by him to the members of 
this body ; and with the believing use of these signs, furnished to the 
outward man of sense in behalf of the inward spiritual man, was to be 
connected the enjoyment of that fellowship and of those heavenly ben- 
efits. As in Christianity and all Christian life, there is nothing which 
stands separate and insulated, but all forms one whole, radiating from a 
common centre, so in the present case, what is represented by these 
outward signs was to be something which should proceed on through 
the whole inward, Christian life; something which from one single mo- 
ment of that life should be diffused over the whole of it; and again, 
from other single moments, should be specially awakened and carfied 
still further onward. Such was baptism, the sign of the first entrance 
into fellowship with the Redeemer and with the church, the first appro- 
priation of the benefits which he bestowed on mankind — the forgive- 
ness of sins and the inward union of life thence resulting — the partici- 
pation in a sanctifying, divine spirit of life; and such was the Lord's 
supper, the sign of a constantly progressive perseverance in this fellow- 
ship and in the appropriation and enjoyment of these benefits; both 
representing the essentials of the whole Christian life within, in its first 
rise and its progressive development. The whole peculiar spirit of the 
Christian worship invariably stamped itself upon the mode in which 
these outward signs of divine realities were administered ; and again, 
the mode of their administration powerfully reacted upon the character 
of the worship. The connection of the moments represented by these 
outward signs with the whole of the Christian life, the union of the in- 
ward and divine things with the outward transactions, were present to 
the lively Christian feelings of the early believers; but it was here a 


was deceived by false accounts from the the Roman church did not occupy so im- 
West. And the mistake may have arisen portant a place in the worship, as in the 
from some observation, that the Sermon in Greek church 
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source of great practical mischief, —just as we observed in the case of 
the doctrine concerning the church, — that men neglected duly to sep- 
arate and distinguish in their conceptions, what was connected together 
in their feelings. It was from the same source that the outward con- 
ception, not merely of the church, but also of those symbols which were 
so closely connected with the being of*the church, proceeded. And 
one kind of outward conception reacted upon the other. 

We shall speak first of baptism. At the beginning, when it was im- 
portant that the church should rapidly extend itself, those who confessed 
their belief in Jesus as the Messiah, (among the Jews,) or their belief 
in one God, and in Jesus as the Messiah, (among the Gentiles,) were 
immediately baptized, as appears from the New Testament. Gradually 
it came to be thought necessary, that those who wished to be receiver 
into the Christian church, should be subjected to a more careful pre 
paratory instruction, and to a stricter examination.! This whole class 
were denominated xarnyotuevor, dxpoarai, auditores or audientes. By these 
appellations they were designated as those who were receiving their 
first instruction in Christianity, and who could only be permitted to 
hear the reading of the scriptures and the preaching of the word. The 
period of probation must have been determined by the different condi- 
tions of individuals ; yet the Council of Elvira decided generally on a 
period of two years. Originally there was but one common name for 
all who had not as yet received baptism, but were in the state of pro- 
bation and preparation. But as different stages and gradations were 
here distinguished, these were also designated by particular names. 
Accordingly in Origen we find these catechumens distinctly separated 
into two divisions. 1. Those who were for the first time receiving pri- 
vate instruction, and 2. Those who were admitted to the meetings of 
the church, and who were immediately prepared for baptism.” 


1 The assertion advanced by Dr. Rothe, 
in his interesting tract, (De discipline ar- 
cani, que dicitur, in ecclesia Christiana ori- 
gine. Heidelberg, 1841,) that the instruc- 
tion and examination of catechumens re- 
lated in the first place to matters of practice 
only, and that an important change took 
place when, at a later period, the instruction 
and examination was directed to matters of 
theory, — this assertion I cannot think es- 
tablished on good and sufficient grounds. 
Both were, from the beginning, united to- 
gether, as Christianity required. This is 
clear also from the passage in the greater 
Apology of Justin Martyr, § 61, where he 
says of those who are preparing themselves 
for baptism: “Ooo av reco9Gor Kal mioTEb- 
wow adnd7y Tabta Ta b¢’ Nudv diWackbpeva 
Kal Aeyoueva eivat Kat Biody obtw¢ dvvao- 
Vat trioxvGvra. Here instruction in doc- 
trine is assuredly presupposed, and the cor- 
responding conduct of the life derived from 
it, and both supposed to be so united with 
each other, that those who wished to re- 
ceive baptism should declare themselves 
convinced of the truth of the doctrines they 
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had been taught, and bind themselves to 
rule their lives by them, — the same method 
of uniting doctrine and practice which must 
prevail at all periods in the instruction of 
catechumens. It is beyond my power to 
conceive what conclusion can be drawn 
from the words of Celsus, 1. III. c. 50, with 
regard to the instruction of catechumens ; 
for these words are totally foreign to the 
subject, having reference simply to the 
mode which the Christians adopted of seek- 
ing first to gain access to the uneducated, 
to slaves and youth, and bring them over to 
Christianity. Neither has the relation of 
Clement’s two works (the Pedagogue and 
the Stromata) to each other, any thing to 
do with the present subject; it answers to 
the relation of the miori¢ to the yvaorc, 
among the Alexandrians; and the Gnosis 
assuredly could not be taught to catechu- 
mens. Instruction in the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity is quite another thing. 

2 Origen, c. Cels. J. III.-c. 51, says that to 
those who wished to embrace Christianity, 
private instruction was first imparted, (by 
this circumstance he explains their name 
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For the private instruction of these catechumens, a distinct office 
was instituted in the church. At Carthage the duty was devolved, 
after a period of probation, on some individual who had distinguished 
himself among the church readers. At Alexandria, where it often 
happened that men of education, even the learned, and those habitu- 
ated to philosophical reflection, applied to receive instruction in Chris- 
tianity, it was necessary that the catechists should be men of liberal 
education, qualified to meet the objections and doubts of pagans, and 
to follow them on their own position. Able and learned laymen were 
therefore selected here; and this class of catechists led afterwards to 
the formation of an important theological school among the Christians.’ 

Some traces of a confession of faith, which was made at baptism, 
are to be found even in the New Testament.? Such confessions of 
faith were afterwards more fully drawn out, in opposition to Jews, to 
pagans and to heretics. These confessions were intended to embrace 
those essentials of Christianity, wherein all the churches were agreed. 
It was believed that the doctrine expressed in these confessions of faith 
proceeded from the apostles; that it was the doctrine which they 
preached in living words and in their writings; but it was by no means 
the opinion in the beginning, that the apostles had drawn up any such 
confession in words. In thzs sense it was called the «fpvyyza drocrodsKéy, 
the rapédoou droctoduxh ; the misconception of this phraseology after- 
wards gave birth to the fiction, that the apostles had verbally composed 
such a confession.2 This formula of confession was then designated by 
the distinctive term of Symbolum. It may be a question, whether, in 
this use of the word Symbolum, the allusion was to its general meaning 
of “‘a sign,” in the sense that the words of the confession were a 
characteristic, representative sign of the faith, or whether a particular 
application of this meaning was intended, having reference to the 
cipBorov orpariwrixov, the tessera militaris: so that the confession was, as 
it were, the watchword of the miles Christi, communicated to every 
one on his admission into the militia Christi. So far as we can trace 
the history of the phrase, the first seems to be the more probable sup- 
position; for where the word Symbolum first occurs in connection with ° 
baptism, it has only that general signification.* 


dkpoarai.) For when they had sufficiently 
held to their purpose of leading a Christian 
life, they would be introduced into the com- 
munity ; Toryvixade abtovde eloayovour, idia 
pév Toijoavtes Taywa TOY dpTl apyouévwv 
Kai eloayouévuv kal ovdérw Td cvuBodov 
tov drokexadapSat dverAndotwv. The last 
distinction shows evidently that these should 
be distinguished from the baptized, who are 
afterwards spoken of. It was only the 
moral oversight to be extended to the bap- 
tized members of the congregation, which 
forms the subject of discourse afterwards. 
And so Origen describes, not three, but two 
classes of catechumens. 

1 More on this whole subject hereafter, in 
the section relating to the Alexandrian 
school. 


2 See 1 Pet. 3: 21.—1 Tim. 6: 12, is 
not so clear, as this might refer to a profes- 
sion voluntarily made by Timothy, from 
the impulse of his own feelings, on a spe- 
cial occasion, when he was chosen and con- 
secrated as a missionary to the heathen. 

8 Rufin. exposit. symbol. apostol. 

* As, for example, where Tertullian, de 
peenitentia, c. 6, says, that baptism, which 
by its nature should be a symbolum vita, 
becomes to those who receive it without the 
right disposition, a symbolum mortis. So 
in his work, contr. Marcion. |. V. ¢. 1, sym- 
bolum is used by him as equivalent to 
mark, sign, generally. So in the letter of 
Firmilianus of Ceesarea, where the “sym- 
bolum trinitatis” is expressly distinguished 
from the confession of faith, and employed, 
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The very significant word céuBodov, symbolum, would now give occa 
sion to many different religious allusions; the one that soon became 
predominant was that which fixed on the favorite comparison among the 
early Christians of their vocation to a military service (militia.) In 
the Alexandrian church, on the other hand, where a taste prevailed for 
tracing analogies with the pagan mysteries, and sometimes, indeed, in 
a way but little suited to the simple character of the gospel, the term 
was compared to the watch-word of the initiated. Others fixed on 
another meaning of the word “ Symbolum,”’ namely, a commercial com- 
pact; as if the pledge of a spiritual fellowship was the thing designed 
to be represented.2 Again, the fable recorded by Rufinus,® which 
ascribed the authorship of a confession of faith to the apostles, gave 
currency afterwards to the notion, that this confession had been formed 
by contributions from each of the apostles; and so the meaning of the 
word ciuBorov, cvuBor7, a contribution, was applied in the present case to 
denote a confession which had grown out of the contributions of the 
several apostles. 

This confession was put into the hands of the catechumens as a doc- 
ument which contained the essentials of Christianity. Many who had 
been led to embrace the faith after much inquiry, after consulting dif 
ferent religious writings and reading the scriptures for themselves, of 
course did not need it to introduce them to the knowledge of Christi 
anity. It could only serve in their case as a means of convincing them, 
that the church with which they wished to become connected, agreed in 
doctrine with the holy scriptures from which they had already derived 
their faith. Thus Clement of Alexandria invites the heathen to con 
vince themselves what the true Christian doctrine is, by searching the 
scriptures, where it was to be found, if they would but apply their 
mental powers to distinguish the true from the plausible, the doctrine 
really derived from the scriptures from that which merely attached 
itself to them in appearance.* 

Others, however, obtained their first knowledge of Christianity from 
the instruction contained in the confession of faith and imparted in 
connection with it, without finding themselves in a situation, till some. 
time afterwards, of comparing with the scriptures what they had thus 
received from human tradition. It was of these, the Gnostic Heracleon 
remarked :® ‘“ They are led first to believe on the Saviour by the testi- 


ries; for this is assuredly a designation bor- 


as a designation of the formula of baptism, 
rowed from the New Testament. 


(Baptismus) cui nec symbolum trinitatis 


nec interrogatio legitima et ecclesiastica 
defuit. Again, ep. 76, Cyprian, ad Mag- 
num: “eodem symbolo baptizare,” to bap- 
tize with the same formula. Perhaps this 
word was originally nothing more than a 
designation of the formula of baptism, and 
became subsequently transferred to the con- 
fession of faith. 

1 Stromat. I]. V.f. 582. The Aottporv com- 
pared with the «aapoiore of the pagan 
mysteries. In the designation “ puTionoc,” 
borrowed from the New Testament, we can 

find, however, no reference to the myste- 


2 Augustin, sermo, 212: Symbolum inter 
se faciunt mercatores, quo eorum societas 
pacto fidei teneatur; et vestra societas est 
commercium spiritualium. 

8In his expositio in symbolum aposto- 
lorum. 

4 Stromat. 1. VII. f. 754 et 55° Al abrav 
Tov ypagav expavdavery dmoderkTiKic. — 
Acakpivety re TH KaraAnnriKg Sewpig, (com- 

rehending intuition,) ka? TO KupiwraTy 
oytou@, (right thinking,) Td dAyde¢ and 
Tov palvouevov. 


5 Orig. Tom. XIII. in Joann. § 52 
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mony of men; but when they come to his own words, they believe no 
longer on the ground of human testimony alone, but for the sake of the 
truth itself;’? and in reference to the same class, Clement of Alexan- 
dria says: 1 “The first saving change from heathenism is faith, that is, 
a compendious knowledge of all that is necessary to salvation. On this 
foundation is built the Gnosis, which is a solid demonstration, derived 
from the doctrine of our Lord, of that which has been received. by 
faith.” Others, who were wholly uneducated, and unable to read any 
writing, could only learn from the mouth of others, and never come 
themselves to the fountain of God’s word; but still the divine doctrine, 
which they imbibed from the lips of others, proved itself independently 
a divine power in their hearts. Where the word but once found ad- 
mission, an independent Christian consciousness was capable of being 
thereby awakened. ‘“ Many of us,” says Clement of Alexandria, “have 
received the divine doctrine, without the use of writings, in the power 
of God through faith.” 2 

The few words of this confession of faith needed not, of course, to be 
communicated in writing. They were to pass into the heart of the 
catechumen ; to pass from the living word into his life ; to be expressed 
by him as the deep conviction of his heart. Was it wished to attach 
to this custom, which arose so naturally, of orally communicating the 
confession of faith, some higher meaning? ‘The interpretation most 
readily presenting itself was, that the Christian doctrine should not 
come to men from without, through the medium of letters, but should 
be written in their hearts by the Spirit of God, and propagate itself 
there as a living principle. Jer. 31: 33.3 In later times a disposition 
to dip into mysteries quite alien from the spirit of the simple gospel, 
which disposition had first found entrance into the Alexandrian church 
from her leaning to an accommodation with the pagan mysteries and 
from the influence of the Neo-Platonic mysticism, gave to this custom 
the meaning, that the most sacred things ought not be entrusted to 
writing; lest they should be produced among the uninitiated, and there- 
by become profaned : +— while yet the scriptures, the holiest tradition 
of the divine, might come into the hands of every heathen; while the 
apologists felt no scruples in presenting before the heathen the inmost 
mysteries of Christian doctrine ! 

This confession of faith was made by the catechumens at baptism, in 
answers to distinct questions.® 


1 Stromat. 1. VII. f. 732, Lit. D. 

2 Stromat. 1. I. f. 319: Of d& Kal dvev 
ypayparov dvvayer Tov rept Seod dia tic- 
Tewc TapeLAnpauev Adyov, 

8 So Augustin, Sermo 212: Hujus rei 
significand causa, audiendo symbolum dis- 
citur, nec in tabulis vel in aliqua materia, 
sed in corde scribitur. 

4 The like play and parade about myste- 
ries, to which more importance came to be 
attached than they originally possessed, af- 
terwards led to the invention of the obscure, 
vague and unhistorical idea of a disciplina 
arcani, of which, from its very vagueness 


and want of foundation, men could make 
whatever they pleased. 

5 According to the most natural interpre- 
tation, 1 Pet. 3: 21, has reference already 
to the question proposed at baptism. ’Eze- 
poTnua, metonymice for the pledge in an- 
swer to the questions. Tertullian, de coro- 
na milit. c.3: Amplius aliquid respondentes, 
quam Dominus in evangelio determinavit. 
Again, Tertullian, de resurrect. .48, respect- 
ing baptism: Anima responsione sancitur. 
The council of eighty-seven Bishops in the 
time of Cyprian, respecting these questions 
“ Sacramentnm interrogare,” (sacramentum 
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With the oral confession of faith was also connected the avowal of a 
moral engagement. ‘The transaction was looked upon in the following 
light: the candidate for baptism separated himself from the kingdom 
of sin, of darkness, of Satan, which, as a heathen devoted to his lusts, 
he had hitherto served, and came over to the kingdom of God and of 
Christ. He was now, therefore, solemnly to renounce all fellowship 
with that kingdom of which he had before been a subject. Giving his 
hand to the bishop, he solemnly declared,! that he renounced the devil 
and all his pomps,— meaning particularly by these the pagan shows 
and things of the like nature — and his angels — an expression proba- 
bly based on the notion, that the heathen gods were evil spirits, who 
had seduced mankind. In accordance with the favorite comparison 
already alluded to, this pledge was regarded as the Christian’s military 
oath, the sacramentum militize christian, whereby he bound himself to 
_ live and fight as a miles Dei et Christi. 

This form of renunciation, which we meet with in the second cen- 
tury, should be distinguished from the exorcism, which could not have 
sprung so early out of the prevailing mode of thinking in Christian 
antiquity. It is true, the idea of a deliverance from the dominion of 
the evil spirit in a moral and spiritual respect, of a separation from 
the kingdom of evil, and of a communication by the new birth of a 
divine life, which should be victorious over the principle of evil, is 
to be reckoned among the’ number of original and essential Christian 
ideas; but the whole act of baptism was to be in truth precise- 
ly a representation of this idea; there was no need, therefore, that 
any separate act should still be added to denote or to effectuate that 
which the whole act of baptism was intended to denote, and to the be- 
liever truly and effectually to represent. The case was different with 
the form of renunciation. ‘This, like the confession of faith, had refer- 
ence to what the candidate was bound, on his part, to do, in order to 
enjoy the benefit of baptism. As in Christianity faith and life are 
closely conjoimed, so the renunciation accompanied the confession. 
Hence we find in the second century no trace as yet of any such form 
of exorcism against the evil spirit. But the tendency to confound the 
inward with the outward, the inclination to the magical, the fondness 
for pomp and display, caused that those forms of exorcism which had 
been employed in the case of the energumens or demoniacally possessed, 
should be introduced in the baptism of all heathens. Perhaps the fact 
also had some connection with this change, that exorcism, which in ear- 
lier times was a free charisma, had become generally transformed into 
a lifeless mechanical act, attached to a distinct office in the church. 
In the Apostolic Constitutions, we find neither the one nor the other. 
The first unequivocal trace of exorcism in baptism is found in the acts 


is here equivalent to doctrina sacra.) In a 
letter of Dionysius of Alexandria, cited in 
Eusebius, 1. VII. c. 9: "Emepwrgoere kat 
imoxpicetc. Cyprian, ep. 76, ad um, 
cites one of these questions: Credis remis- 
sionem peccatorum et vitam #ternam per 
sanctam ecclesiam ? 


1 According to Tertullian, de corona 
milit. c. 8,— twice, — first, before he went 
to baptism, perhaps on his first admission to 
the church assemblies, next at baptism it- 
self. 

2’ArordcccoSat TH OLaBoAy kal TH MOUTH 
kat Toig ayyéAolg abTod. 
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of the council of eighty-five or eighty-seven bishops, which convened at 
Carthage in the year 256.1 ee 

In respect to the form of baptism, it was in conformity with the 
original institution and the original import of the symbol, performed by 
immersion, as a sign of entire baptism into the Holy Spirit, of*being en- 
tirely penetrated by the same.? It was only with the sick, where the 
exigency required it, that any exception was made; and in this case 
baptism was administered by sprinkling. Many superstitious persons,3 
clinging to the outward form, imagined that such baptism by sprinkling 
was not fully valid; and hence they distinguished those who had been 
so baptized by denominating them the climict. The bishop Cyprian ex- 
pressed himself strongly against this delusion.* “It is otherwise,’ — he 
says, — “ the breast of the believer is washed, the soul of man is cleansed 
by the merits of faith. In the sacraments of salvation, where necessity 
compels and. God gives permission, the divine thing, though outwardly 
abridged, bestows all that it implies on the faithful.6 Or if any one 
supposes that they have obtained nothing because they have been mere- 
ly sprinkled with the water of salvation, they must not be so deceived 
themselves, as to think that they ought therefore to be baptized over 
again, in case they recover from their sickness. But if those who have 
once been consecrated by the baptism of the church, cannot again be 
baptized, why fill them with perplexity in regard to their faith and the 
grace of the Lord? Or is it admitted that they have indeed become 
sharers of the grace of the Lord, but in a smaller measure of the divine 
largess and of the Holy Spirit, so that they must be considered as 
Christians indeed, but yet not placed on the same level with the rest? 
No; the Holy Spirit is not given by measure, but poured out in full 
on the faithful. For if the day breaks alike on all, and if the sun pours 
his light on all in equal measure, how much more shall Christ, the true 
sun and the true day in his church, distribute the light of eternal life 
with unstinted equality !”’ 

The formula of baptism, in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, which is cited as the traditional one by Justin Martyr, is per- 
haps not the oldest; but the older is perhaps the shorter formula which 
refers only to Christ, to which there ig allusion in the New Testament, 
which Marcion also insists on in his attempt to bring about a restoration 
of the original gospel, and which, amid the disputes concerning the bap- 
tism of heretics, still received special recognition. At all events, this 


1 Tke North African bishop, Cecilius, of 
Bilta, goes on the supposition by his vote 
in this case, that exorcism belonged essen- 
tially to the whole act of baptism. So too 
the votum of the fanatical Vincentius a 
Thibari, that the manuum impositio in ex- 
orcismo must precede the baptism of here- 
tics. But from the 76th letter of Cyprian 
ad Magnum, the presence of exorcism in 
baptism generally cannot be proved; he is 
speaking there simply of exorcism in the 
case of energumens, and it is rather Cy- 
prian’s object to show that baptism is. far 


mightier than exorcism. Spiritus nequam 
ultra remanere non possunt in hominis cor- 
pore, in quo baptizato et sanctificato incipit 
spiritus sanctus habitare. 

2 See my Hist. of the Planting, ete., Vol. 
I: P. 222) 

8 See above, p. 238. 

4 Ep. 76 ad Magnum. 

5 The passage rendered here according 
to the sense, to make it intelligible: “To- 
aie croton rinse conferunt divina compen: 

ia. 
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shorter formula contains within it, as must be allowed, all that which in 
the longer one is but more fully analyzed and unfolded.? 

‘Baptism was administered at first only to adults, as men were accus- 
tomed to conceive baptism and faith as strictly connected. We have 
all reason for not deriving infant baptism from apostolic institution,? and 
the recognition of it which followed somewhat later, as an apostolical 
tradition, serves to confirm this hypothesis. Irenzeus is the first church 
teacher in whom we find any allusion to infant baptism, and in his mode 
of expressing himself on the subject, he leads us at the same time to 
recognize its connection with the essence of the Christian consciousness ; 
he testifies of the profound Christian idea, out of which infant baptism 
arose, and which procured for it at length universal recognition. Ire- 
nus is wishing to show that Christ did not interrupt the progressive 
development of that human nature, which was to be sanctified by him, 
but sanctified it in accordance with its natural course of development, 
and in all its several stages. ‘‘ He came to redeem all by himself; all 
who, through him, are regenerated to God; infants, little children, 
boys, young men and old. Hence he passed through every age, and 
for the infants he became an infant, sanctifying the infants ;— among 
the little children he became a little child, sanctifying those who be- 
long to this age, and at the same time presenting to them an example 
of piety, of well-domg and of obedience ; among the young men, he be- 
came a young man, that he might set them an example and sanctify 
them to the Lord.’ Itis here especially important to observe, that 
infants (infantes) are expressly distinguished from children, (parvulis, ) 
whom Christ could also benefit by his example ; and that they are rep- 
resented as capable of receiving from Christ, who had appeared in their 
age, nothing more than an objective sanctification. This sanctification 
becomes theirs, in so far as they are regenerated by Christ to God. 
Regeneration and baptism are in Irenzeus intimately connected ; and it is 
difficult to conceive how the term regeneration can be employed, in refer- 
ence to this age, to denote anything else than baptism. Infant baptism, 
then, appears here as the medium, through which the principle of sanc- 
tification, imparted by Christ to human nature from its earliest develop- 
ment, became appropriated to children. It is the idea of infant bap- 
tism, that Christ, through the divine life which he imparted to and 
revealed in human nature, sanctified that nature from the germ of its 
earliest development. The child born in a Christian family was, when 
all things were as they should be, to have this advantage above others, 
that he did not first come to Christianity out of heathenism, or the 
sinful nature-life, but from the first dawning of consciousness, unfolded 
his powers under the imperceptible preventing influences of a sanctify- 


et infantibus infans factus, sanctificans in- 


1 See my History of the Planting, etc., 
Vol. I. p. 222. 

2 The same, p. 224, ff. 

8 Treneeus, 1. I. c. 22,§ 4: Omnes enim 
per semetipsum venit salvare: omnes, in- 
quam, qui per eum renascuntur in Deum, 
infantes et parvulos et pueros et juvenes et 
seniores. Ideo per omnem venit etatem, 


fantes; in parvulis, parvulus, sanctificans 
hance ipsam habentes statem, simul et ex- 
emplum illis pietatis effectus, et justitis et 
subjectionis; in juvenibus, juvenis, exem 
plum juvenibus fiens et sanctificans Dom: 
ino, 
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ing, ennobling religion; that with the earliest germination of the natu: 
ral self-conscious life, another divine principle of life, transforming the 
nature, should be brought nigh to him, ere yet the ungodly principle 
could come into full activity; and the latter should at once find here 
its powerful counterpoise. In such a life, the new birth was not to 
constitute a new crisis, beginning at some definable moment, but it was 
to begin imperceptibly, and so proceed through the whole life. Hence 
baptism, the visible sign of regeneration, was to be given to the child 
at the very outset ; the child was to be consecrated to the Redeemer 
from the beginning of its life. From this idea, founded on what is in- 
most in Christianity, becoming predominant in the feelings of Christians, 
resulted the practice of infant baptism. 

But immediately after Irenzeus,! in the last years of the second cen- 
tury, Tertullian appears as a zealous opponent of infant baptism; a 
proof that the practice had not as yet come to be regarded as an apos- 
tolical institution ; for otherwise, he would hardly have ventured to ex- 
press himself so strongly against it. We perceive from his argument 
against infant baptism, that its advocates already appealed to Matth. 
19: 14, a passage which it would be natural for every one to apply in 
thismanner. “Our Lord rebuked not the little children, but commanded 
them to be brought to him that he might bless them.” Tertullian ad- 
vises, that in consideration of the great importance of the transaction, 
and of the preparation necessary to be made for it on the part of the 
recipients, baptism, as a general thing, should rather be delayed than 
prematurely applied, and he takes this occasion to declare himself par- 
ticularly opposed to haste in the baptism of children.2 In answer to 
the objection drawn from those words of Christ, he replies : — “ Let 
them come, while they are growing up; let them come while they are 
learning, while they are bemg taught to what it is they are coming ; 
let them become Christians, when they are susceptible of the knowledge 
of Christ. What haste, to procure the forgiveness of sins for the age 
of innocence? We show more prudence in the management of our 
worldly concerns, than we do in entrusting the divine treasure to those 
who cannot be entrusted with earthly property. Let them first learn 
to feel their need of salvation; so it may appear that we have given to 
those that wanted.” Tertullian evidently means, that children should 
be led to Christ by instructing them in Christianity; but that they 
should not receive baptism, until, after having been sufficiently instruct 
ed, they are led from personal conviction and by their own free choice, 
* to seek for it with sincere longing of the heart. It may be said, indeed, 
that he is only speaking of the course to be followed according to the 
general rule; whenever there was momentary danger of death, bap- 


1It has been attempted to prove the Clement’s mind, he could denominate all 
practice of infant baptism from the passage Christians macdia. Beyond doubf, the writer 
already cited from Clement of Alexandria, is speaking in this passage directly of con- 
Paedagog. lib. Ill. f. 247: “ray 2 bdatog version and regeneration, in reference to all 
dvaorwpuévor ratdiwv,” which, beyond ques- men. 
tion, refers to baptism ; but this can hardly 2 De baptismo, c. 18: Cunctatio baptismi 
be considered a valid proof ; for as the idea utilior est, preecipue tamen circa parvulos. 
of the Seto maidaywyde was floating before 
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tism might be administered, even according to his views. But if he 
had considered this to be so necessary, he could not have failed to 
mention it expressly. It seems, in fact, according to the principles 
laid down by him, that he could not conceive of any efficacy whatever 
residing in baptism, without the conscious participation and individual 
faith of the person baptized ; nor could he see any danger accruing to 
the age of innocence from delaying it; although this view of the mat 
ter was not logically consistent with hés own system. 

But when, now, on the one hand, the doctrine of the corruption 
and guilt, cleaving to human nature in consequence of the first trans- 
gression, was reduced to a more precise and systematic form, and on 
the other, from the want of duly distinguishing between what is out 
ward and what is inward in baptism, (the baptism by water and the 
baptism by the Spirit,) the error became more firmly established that 
without external baptism no one could be delivered from that inherent 
guilt, could be saved from the everlasting punishment that threatened 
him, or raised to eternal life; and when the notion of a magical influ- 
ence, a charm connected with the sacraments continually gained ground, 
the theory was finally evolved of the unconditional necessity of infant 
baptism. About the middle of the third century, this theory was 
already generally admitted in the North African church. The only 
question that remained was, whether the child ought to be baptized im- 
mediately after its birth, or not till eight days after, as in the case of 
the rite of circumcision. The latter was the opinion of the bishop 
Fidus, who proposed the question to a council convened at Carthage. 
Cyprian answered it, in the year 252, in the name of sixty-six bishops. 
His answer evinces how full he was of that great Christian idea which 
has just been unfolded, and out of which the practice of infant baptism 
proceeded. But embarrassed by his habit of confounding the inward 
with the outward, by his materialism, he mingled with it much that is 
erroneous. He declares himself against the arbitrary limitation of 
Fidus. “ None of us could agree to your opinion. On the contrary, 
it is the opinion of us all, that the mercy and grace of God must be 
refused to no human being, so soon as he is born; for since our Lord 
says in his gospel, ‘The Son of man ig not come to destroy men’s 
souls, but to save them,’ Luke 9: 50, so everything that lies in our 
power must be done that no soul may be lost. As God has no respect 
of persons, so too he has no respect of age, offering himself as a Father 
with equal freeness to all, that they may be enabled to obtain the 
heavenly grace. As to what you say, that the child in the first days 
of its birth is not clean to the touch, and that each of us would shrink 
from kissing such an object, even this, in our opinion, ought to present 
‘no obstacle to the bestowment of the heavenly grace ; for it is written, 
‘to the pure all things are pure;’ and none of us ought to revolt at 
that which God has condescended to create. Although the child be 
but just born, yet it is no such object that any one ought to demur at 
kissing it to impart the divine grace and the salutation of peace, (i.e. 


1 Ep. 59. 
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the brotherly kiss, which was given to persons newly baptized, as the 
sign of the fellowship of peace in the Lord,) since each of us must be 
led, by his own religious sensibility, to thmk upon the creative hands 
of God, fresh from the completion of their work, which we kiss in the 
newly formed man when we take in our arms what God has made. As 
to the rest, if anything could prove a hindrance to men in the attain- 
ment of grace, much rather might those be hindered whose maturer 
years have involved them in heavy sins. But if even the chief of 
sinners, who have been exceedingly guilty before God, receive the for- 
giveness of sins on coming to the faith, and no one is precluded from 
baptism and from grace, how much less should the child be kept, back, 
Which, as it is but just born, cannot have sinned, but has only 
brought with it, by its descent from Adam, the infection of the old 
death ; and which may the more easily obtain the remission of sins, 
because the sins which are forgiven it, are not its own, but those of 
another.” 

Tn the Alexandrian church also, which, in respect to its whole theo- 
logical and dogmatic direction of mind was so essentially distinguished 
from the church of North Africa, we find prevailing, even at a some- 
what earlier period, the doctrine of the necessity of infant baptism. 
Origen, in whose system infant baptism could readily find its place,} 
though not in the same connection as in the system of the North Afri- 
can church, declares it to be an apostolical tradition ;2 an expression, 
by the way, which cannot be regarded as of much weight in this age, 
when the inclination was so strong to trace every institution which was 
considered of special importance, to the apostles; and when so many 
walls of separation, hindering the freedom of prospect, had already 
been set up between this and the apostolic age. Also in the Persian 
church, infant baptism was, in the course of the third century, so gen- 
erally recognized that the sect founder Mani thought he could draw an 
argument from it in favor of a doctrine which seemed to him necessa- 
rily presupposed by this application of the rite. 

But if the necessity of infant baptism was acknowledged in theory, 
it was still far from being uniformly recognized in practice. Nor was 
it always from the purest motives that men were induced to put off 
their baptism. Precisely the same false notion of baptism as an opus 
operatum, which had moved some to consider the baptism of infants so 
unconditionally necessary, led many others, who mistook indeed, in a 
far grosser and more dangerous manner, the nature of this rite, to de- 
lay their baptism, that they might, in the meantime, the more freely 
abandon themselves to their lusts, and yet, cleansed in the hour of death 
by the magical annihilation of their sins, be able to pass without hind- 
rance into eternal life. We have already noticed the pious indignation 


1 Namely, in its relation to his theory, according to the Latin translation of Rufi- 
that human souls are fallen heavenly essen- nus. In Origen’s time, too, difficulties were 
ces, and are to be cleansed from a guilt still frequently urged against infant baptism, 
which they brought with them; see below. similar to those thrown out by Tertullian. 

2 This, expressly in the fifth book of his Comp. his Homil. XIV. in Lucam, (accord- 
Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, ing to the translation of J erome.) 
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anil force with which Tertullian, who was otherwise opposed to haste in 
baptism, combated this error. 

Infant baptism, also, furnished probably the first occasion for the ap- 
pointment of sponsors or god-fathers; for as this was a case in which 
the persons baptized could not themselves declare their confession of 
faith and the required renunciation, it became necessary for others to 
do it in their name ; and these at the same time engaged to take care 
that the children should be rightly instructed in Christianity, and 
trained up in a life corresponding to the vows given at baptism; hence 
they were called sponsors, (sponsores.) Tertullian adds it to his other 
arguments against infant baptism, that these sponsors were obliged to 
assume an obligation which they might be prevented from fulfilling, 
either by their own death, or by the untoward conduct of the child. 

With the act of baptism, several symbolical customs were united, 
which flowed from the idea of this transaction, and in which this idea 
was to be represented to the senses. ‘Thus it came about that, as the 
participation of the universal priesthood of all the faithful was consid- 
ered as necessarily united with the introduction to the fellowship of 
Christians, so the symbol of priestly consecration was made to follow 
the act of baptism. As, in the Old Testament, anointing was the sign 
of consecration to the priestly office ; so oil, which had been blessed 
expressly for this purpose, was applied to the newly baptized, as a sign 
of consecration to this spiritual priesthood. We first meet with this 
custom in Tertullian, and in Cyprian it appears already to constitute 
an essential part of the rite of baptism.? The imposition of hands ac- 
companied by prayer, with which the act of baptism was concluded, is 
beyond doubt a still older custom. ‘The sign of the imposition of hands 
(éxideorc TOV yempdv, vetpotecia, 72°29) was the common token of religious 
consecration, borrowed from the Jews, and employed on various occa- 
sions, either to denote consecration to the Christian calling in general, 
or to the particular branches of it. The apostles, or presiding officers 
of the church, laying their hands on the head of the baptized individ- 
ual, called upon the Lord to bestow his blessing on the holy transaction 
now completed, to cause to be fulfilled in him whatever was implied in 
it, to consecrate him with his Spirit for the Christian calling, and to 
pour out his Spirit upon him. This closing rite was inseparably con- 
nected with the whole act of baptism. All, indeed, had reference here 
to the same principal thing, without which no one could be a Chris- 
tian, — the birth to a new life from God, the baptism of the Spirit, 


Scripture, but from ecclesiastical tradition, 


1 De baptismo, c. 18: Quid enim necesse 
est, sponsores etiam periculo ingeri? quia 
et ipsi per mortalitatem destituere promis- 
siones suas possunt, et proventu male indo- 
. lis falli. 

2L.¢.c¢. 7: Egressi de lavacro, perungui- 
mur benedicta unctione, de pristina disci- 
plina, qua ungui oleo de cornu in sacerdo- 
tium solebant. Adv. Marcion, 1. I. ¢. 14; 
de res. carn. c. 8. Yet in the book de coro- 
na milit. c 3, where he describes the usages 
in baptism which were derived not from 


he makes no mention of this unction—Cy- 
prian, ep. 70, in the name of an ecclesiasti- 
cal assembly: Ungi quoque necesse est 
eum qui baptizatus sit, ut, accepto chrismate, 
esse unctus Dei et habere in se gratiam 
Christi possit; (the next following words, 
respecting the sacrament of the supper, are 
manifestly a gloss, disturbing the sense, and 
occasioned by the subsequent mention of 
the supper,) unde baptizati unguuntur oled 
in altari sanctyficato. 
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which was symbolically represented by the baptism of water. Tertul- 
lian still considers this transaction and baptism as one whole, belonging 
together; although he distinguishes in it the two Separate moments, 


the negative and the positive, 


the forgiveness of sin and cleansing from 


sin which was mediated by baptism in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, and the importation of the Holy Spirit following thereupon, 
upon the individual now restored to the original state of innocence, to 
which importation the imposition of hands refers,1 

But now, since the idea had sprung up of a spiritual character be- 
longing exclusively to the bishops, or successors of the apostles, and com- 
municated to them by ordination; on which character the propagation 


of the Holy Spirit 
their prerogative to 


the whole act of baptism; (hence this 


in the church was dependent; it was considered as 
seal, by this consecration of the imposition of hands, 


rite was called signaculum, 


ogpayic.) It was supposed that a good and valid reason for this rite 


could be drawn from the fact that the 


Samaritans, baptized by a dea- 


con, were first endowed with spiritual gifts by the imposition of the 


hands of the apostles, which was 


passage was then understood. So now the 
were empowered to baptize, but the bish- 
mate that second holy act. 
s the middle of the third century. 
ity, therefore, of occasionally going 
in order to administer to those who had been 


necessity, even the deacons, 
ops only were authorized to 


notion had been formed so early ai 
The bishops were under the necess 


through their dioceses, 


added afterwards, 


consum 


(Acts 19,?) as this 
presbyters, and in case of 


This 


baptized by their subordinates, the country presbyters, the rite which 


was afterwards denominated confirmation. 


In ordinary cases, where 


the bishop himself administered the baptism, both were still united 


together as one whole, and thus 
tism.® 
After all this had been 


constituted the complete act of bap- 


performed, in many of the churches, in those 
for instance of North Africa and of Alexandria, 


there was given to 


the person newly baptized a mixture of milk and honey, as a symbol of 
filiation into the new life, and as a spiritual application of the promise 


1 De baptismo, c. 8: Dehinc manus im- 
ponitur per benedictionem, advocans et in- 
vitans Spiritum sanctum. He names to- 
gether, de res carn. c. 8, in connection with 
baptism, all the three things which after- 
wards, separated from it and combined 
together in one whole, constituted in the 
Roman church, the sacrament of confirma- 
tion: the unction, conveying with it the con- 
secration of the soul; the signing with the 
cross, conveying with it protection from evil ; 
the imposition of hands, the illuminatio spi- 
ritus. 

2 See on this subject, my History of the 
Planting, ete., Vol. I. p. 82, ff. 

Cyprian speaks of a sacramentum du- 
plex, water baptism, and spiritual baptism, 
represented by the imposition of hands, 
(sacramento utroque nasci,) yet both unit- 
ed in the church act of baptism, ep. 72, ad 


Jubajanum, and ep. 72, ad Stephan. We 
must not lose sight here of the unsettled 
meaning affixed to the word sacramentum, 
according to which it signified any sacred 
thing, sacred doctrine, sacred sign. After 
citing the example of Philip and the apos- 
tles, he says: Quod nune quoque apud nos 
geritur, ut, qui in ecclesia baptizantur, pree- 
positis ecclesie offerantur, et per nostram 
orationem ac manus impositionem spiritum 
sanctum consequantur et signaculo domini- 
co consummentur. The same notion occurs 
in the contemporary work, as is most prob- 
able, de rebaptismate; this act is here de- 
nominated baptisma spiritale. Cornelius, 
in Euseb. 1. VI. ¢. 43, asks respecting one 
who may not have received this confirma- 
tion of the bishop: “ How could he without 
tis become partaker of the Holy Spirit 2” 
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concerning the land flowing with milk and honey, to that heavenly 
country, with all its blessed privileges, to which the baptized belonged.) 
He was then received into the church by the first kiss of Christian 
brotherhood, the salutation of peace, of that peace with God which he 
now participated in common with all Christians ;2 and from henceforth 
he had the right of saluting all Christians with this fraternal sign. But 
Clement of Alexandria already had to complain that this brotherly kiss, 
originally a natural expression of Christian feeling, was become an opus 
operatum, a thing of conscious display, by which the suspicion of the 
heathens was excited. His objection to it is, that love evinces itself 
nct in the brotherly kiss, but in the disposition of the heart.4 

Before taking leave of this subject we must touch on a controverted 
question, which, in the second half of the third century, created no small. 
agitation. It was the question, what constitutes the validity of baptism 2 
What was to be done in the case of a heretic, who, after having received 
baptism in his own sect, came over to the orthodox church? Before 
any special inquiries on this point had as yet been instituted, the 
churches in different countries had been in the habit of pursuing differ- 
ent courses, just as they happened, as is usual in such cases, to proceed 
unintentionally from different starting points. In Asia Minor and the 
adjacent countries, the point started from was that no baptism was valid, 
save that administered in the orthodox church, where alone all religious 
acts had their true significancy ; that the baptism of heretics was null 
and void, and that the true baptism ought therefore to be administered 
to such as came over from the sects, in the same manner as to heathens. 
This may be easily explained from the asperity of the polemical rela- 
tions which existed in these particular districts between the church 
and the sects, and from the character of these sects; for instance, the 
Gnostic, who departed widely in regard to the most essential points of 
doctrine and of practice from the commonly received opinions. In the 
Roman church, on the contrary, where too in other respects a bitter 
hostility prevailed against the heretics, the matter was conducted in a 
milder spirit, more importance being here attached to the objective side 
of baptism. The principle was pursued in practice, that baptism, in 
virtue of the objective significancy of the name of Christ or of the Trin- 
ity, with the invocation of which it was administered, always has validity, 
by whomsoever and under whatsoever religious views it may be admin- 
istered. ‘The heretics, therefore, who came over to the church, were 
recognized as baptized Christians; and only the rite of confirmation, in 
the sense above explained, was bestowed on them by the bishop, that 


1See the passage above quoted from 
Tertullian’s de corona milit. and adv. Mar- 
cion. 1. I. c. 14: Deus mellis et lactis socie- 
tate suos infantat, (he causes them to be 
known as his new-born children.) Clemens, 
Pedagog. |. I. f. 103: Eidde dvayevyndév- 
TEC TETLIUNpEdA The dvaravoews THY éArida, 
THY ava ‘lepovoahip evayyedCopevor, dv 4 
uéht Kal yaAa buBpeiv dvayéyparrat. 

2 Osculum pacis, eio7vn. See above. 


8 Jn the passage already cited from the 
Pedagog, |. III. f. 256: O2 dé obdév, dan’ 
7H oranuate Katapopotor Tac éxKAnoiac, Td 
gidobv Evdov obk ExovTEec aito. Kal yap 
On TobTO éxrémAnnev brovoiac aisypa¢ Kal 
Bracdnpiac rd dvaidny xpjodar TO gLAys 

att, bmep éyphy eivat wvoriKov, 
ne | ee dé ob« ig glAjuatt, GAA bs 
ebvoig kpiveTat. 
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the Holy Spirit might render efficacious the baptism they had received ; 
a practice which was one of the occasions of separating confirmation 
from baptism. As the different communities willingly directed them- 
selves according to the model of their apostolical mother churches, (the 
sedes apostolicz,) it is probable that most of the Western churches 
followed the example which had been set them at Rome. 

But towards the close of the second century, the custom, which thus 
far had been tacitly observed, became an object of especial inquiry in 
Asia Minor ; whether it was that the prevailing principle in that region, 
being followed also by the Montanistic churches,! was therefore called 
in question by those who were glad of any opportunity to oppose the 
Montanists, or whether it was for some other reason. The majority 
declared in favor of adhering to the old principle. Somewhat later, 
when the matter again came up, this principle was solemnly confirmed 
by two ecclesiastical councils at Iconium and Synnada in Phrygia. 
This led to the discussion of the same question in other countries. 'Ter- 
tullian, most probably while he was still a member of the Catholic 
church, wrote in the Greek language a special treatise on the subject, 
in which he did not hesitate to depart in this particular from the custom 
of the Roman church. ‘To defend the necessity of recognizing hereti- 
cal baptism, the opposite party had doubtless already appealed to Ephes. 
4: 5, 6, “ One Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 
all,” — and had drawn from it the conclusion that wherever men were 
found to call on that one God and that one Lord, it was necessary to 
recognize the validity of their baptism. But Tertullian replies: 2 
‘This can relate only to us, who know and call upon the true God and 
Christ. The heretics have not this God and this Christ. These words, 
therefore, cannot be applied to them; and as they do not rightly ad- 
minister the ordinance, their baptism is the same as none.” 

In the North African church, men willingly followed, for the most 
part, the example of the mother church at Rome, but were at the same 
time far from submitting their own judgment to the authority of that 
church.? At a council held in Carthage, over which the bishop Agrip- 
pinus presided, seventy bishops of North Africa declared themselves 
for the opposite opinion. Yet neither party was disposed as yet to ob- 
trude its own views and practice on the other. The churches which 
differed on this point, in no case dissolved the bond of fraternal har- 
mony on account of a disagreement which so little concerned the es- 
sentials of Christianity. But here again, it was a Roman bishop, 
Stephanus, who, instigated by the spirit of ecclesiastical arrogance, 
domination and zeal without knowledge, attached to this point of dis- 
pute a paramount importance. Hence towards the close of the year 
253, he issued a sentence of excommunication against the bishops of 
Asia Minor, Cappadocia, Galatia, and Cilicia, stigmatizing them as 
anabaptists, (dvafanrorai,)> a name, however, which they could justly 


1 See Tertullian, de pudicitia, ¢. 19. ® The words of Cyprian, ep. 71 ad Quin 
2 De baptismo, c. 15. tum: Nos autem dicimus eos qui inde 
8 See above. yenlunt, non rebaptizari apud nos, sed bap- 


* Dionysius, in Euseb. 1. VII. ¢.5; Fir-  tizari 
milianus in Cyprian, ep. 75 
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affirm they did not deserve by their principles; for it was not their 
wish to administer a second baptism to those who had been already bap- 
tized, but they contended that the previous baptism, given by heretics, 
could not be recognized as a true one. 

From Asia, the discussions in regard to this matter extended them- 
selves to North Africa. Here there was always a party which stood 
firm by the old Roman usages. The earlier discussions were now for- 
gotten ; and hence there arose new questions and investigations relative 
to this matter. These induced Cyprian, the bishop, to propose the 
point for discussion at two synods held in Carthage in the year 255, 
the one composed of eighteen, and the other of seventy-one bishops; 
and both assemblies declared in favor of Cyprian’s views, that the bap- 
tism of heretics ought not to be regarded as valid. As he was well 
aware’ what importance the church of Rome and its followers attached 
to traditional customs, and that they held up this long observed practice 
in the light of an apostolical tradition, although from the nature of the 
thing, cases of this sort could not well occur in the time of the apos- 
tles; he expressed himself after the following manner in a letter to 
Quintus? an African bishop, to whom he communicated the decisions 
of the first council: ‘This is a case in which we are not to be arbitra- 
rily directed by custom, but to be convinced by arguments. For even 
Peter, whom our Lord chose to be first, and on whom he founded his 
church, did not arrogantly pretend, when Paul afterwards disputed 
with him concerning circumcision, Gal. 2,3 that he held the prima- 
cy, and that the later and younger apostle should yield obedience to 
him ; nor did he despise Paul, because he was once a persecutor of the 
church ; but he took counsel of the truth and easily acquiesced in the 
correct views which Paul succeeded to establish. He thus gave us an 
example of unanimity and of patience, that we should not obstinately 
cleave to our own way, but rather, when any useful and salutary thing 
is occasionally suggested to us by our brethren and colleagues, make it 
ours, if it be true and lawful.”” He communicated the decisions of the 
greater council to Stephanus also, the Roman bishop, in a letter written 
with great freedom of spirit, though in a tone of forbearance ; * but 
Stephanus, in his arrogant reply,® set up against Cyprian the tradition 
of the Roman church. He is said to have carried his blind, unchris- 
tian zeal so far as to indulge himself in undignified and abusive lan- 
guage towards his African colleague, refuse the bishops an audience 
who came to him as delegates of the North African council, and even 
forbid his church to receive them into their houses! Yet far from Cy- 
prian was the thought of submitting his reason to the authority of the 
Roman church. He convened at Carthage, in the year 256, a still 
larger council, composed of eighty-seven bishops, and this assembly also 
acceded to the principles before expressed. In the North African church 
was evinced, under this zeal for the exclusive validity of Catholic bap- 


1 See above. been preserved in the North African church 
2 Ep. 71. 4 Ep. 72. 
= Tt is remarkable how constantly the un- 5 See above, p. 216, ff. 

biassed, unprejudiced view of this fact had 
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tism,-a fanatical hatred of heretics; an exaggerated opinion of the ex- 
clusive holiness of the Catholic church.! But it is noticeable how the 
same individual, who held tradition generally in so high esteem, opposed 
to it on this occasion, truth and right reason. “In vain,” he says, 
‘‘some who were cast in the argument, oppose to us usage, as if usage 
were greater than truth, or as if in spiritual things, one must not follow 
that better way which has been revealed by the Holy Spirit.” 2 

Cyprian now endeavored to form a connection with the Asiatics, who 
entertained the same views of this matter with himself; and to this end 
laid the whole case before one of the most eminent of the Asiatic bish- 
ops, Firmilianus, of Czesarea in Cappadocia. The latter signified his 
entire concurrence in Cyprian’s views,? and added some well-timed re- 
marks on the advantages of common deliberation on spiritual matters, 
when such deliberation is conducted in the spirit of Christ. Since 
divine doctrine transcends the bounds of human nature, and the soul 
of man cannot grasp the Whole and the Perfect, therefore is the num- 
ber of prophets so great, that the manifold wisdom of God may be ap- 
portioned among many. And hence he who has first spoken as a 
prophet, is commanded to keep silence when any thing is revealed to 
another.” 1 Cor. 14: 30. 

The Christian moderation of the bishop Dionysius of Alexandria has 
been noticed already in a former controversy.4’ We find him manifest- 
ing the same temper in this. On the point in question he agreed, it is 
true, with the churches of North Africa and Asia Minor, the same 
views having for a long time prevailed in the Alexandrian church ;® 
though he differed from them in one respect, that his more liberal 
spirit was rather inclined to make exceptions to the rule,’ in regard to 
many sects, who in doctrine harmonized completely with the church. 
But at the same time he endeavored to maintain brotherly harmony 
with the bishops of Rome, and dispose them for peace. He besought 
the Roman bishop Stephanus with earnest representations not to dis- 
turb again the Eastern church in her enjoyment of that external peace 
which she had obtained from the emperor Valerian, and of the internal 


1 See Cyprian’s words, ep. 71: Hereti- 
corum sordidam et profanam tinctionem 
vero, unico et legitimo ecclesiz catholics 
baptismo preeponere. Nihil potest esse com- 
mune Antichristo et Christo. He styles the 
baptism of heretics, “aqua perfida et men- 
dax.” The opinions expressed by many 
of these bishops manifest the same spirit, 
—a premonitory sign of those struggles 
which in the fourth century were produced 
in these districts by a fanatical separative 
spirit. 

2 Proinde frustra quidam, qui ratione 
vincuntur, consuetudinem nobis opponunt, 
quasi consuetudo major sit veritate, aut non 
id sit in spiritalibus sequerdum, quod in 
melius a Sancto Spiritu revesatum. Ep. 73. 

8 Cyprian, ep. 75, in a Latin translation, 
often literal. 

4 See above, the Novatian schism. 

5 That the Alexandrian church, too, re- 


jected baptism administered in the churches 
of heretics, seems necessarily to follow 
from the declaration of Dionysius in his 
letter to the Roman bishop, Sixtus IL, Eu- 
seb. 1. VII. c. 7, where he says, that when 
members of the Catholic church who had 
gone over to the heretics, returned back 
again to the former, it was not the custom 
to re-baptize them, for they had before re- 
ceived the holy baptism from the bishop. —- 
This therefore was the only case. Conse- 
quently baptism administered out of the 
Catholic church, was not recognized as holy, 
as valid. 

6 Thus he made an exception of this sort 
with respect to the baptism administered in 
the Montanist churches, probably because 
he entertained milder views respecting their 
relation to the universal church. See Basil 
Cesar. ep. 188, or ep. canon 1. 
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peace which accompanied it since the suppression of the schism of No. 
vatian. “Know, my brother,” ! he wrote, that all the once divided 
churches in the Hast and still beyond are now united together, and that 
all the presiding officers of these churches agree, rejoicing exceedingly 
in the peace which, contrary to expectation, has fallen to our lot. All 
give praise to God in harmony and brotherly love.” It was probably 
in consequence of his negotiations with the Roman church, conducted 
in this spirit of love and wise forbearance, that Stephanus did not ven- 
ture to excommunicate him with the rest. He continued the corres- 
pondence with Sixtus, the successor of Stephanus; and to maintain the 
bond of brotherly love, he even asked his advice in relation to one mat- 
ter, where both of them could start from the same principles.? 

The emperor Valerian becoming soon after a persecutor of the 
Christian church, this outward conflict contributed to hush the disputes 
within it; perhaps, also, the successor of Stephanus did not partake of 
his blind zeal. 

It remains that we should consider somewhat more minutely the 
points in dispute between the two parties, and the mode of their devel- 
opment on both sides. There were two points of dispute. In respect 
to the first, the Roman party maintained that the validity of baptism 
depended simply on its being administered as instituted by Christ. 
The formula of baptism, in particular, gave it its objective validity ; it 
mattered not what was the subjective character of the officiating priest, 
who served merely as an instrument in the transaction; it was of no 
consequence where the baptism was administered. That which is ob- 
jectively divine in the transaction could evince its power, the grace of 
God could thus operate through the objective symbol, if it but found 
in the person baptized a recipient soul; that person could receive the 
grace of baptism, wherever he might be baptized, through his own 
faith, and through his own disposition of heart.? But Cyprian brings 
against his opponents a charge of inconsistency, from which they could 
not easily defend themselves. If the baptism of heretics possessed an 
objective validity, then, for the same reason, their confirmation must 
also possess an objective validity. “For,” says Cyprian, “if a person 
born out of the church, (namely, to the new life,) may become a tem- 
ple of God, why may not also the Holy Spirit be poured out on this 
temple? He who has put. off sin in baptism and become sanctified, 
spiritually transformed into a new man, is capable of receiving the 
Holy Spirit. The apostle says, ‘ As many of you as are baptized, have 
put on Christ.’ It follows, then, that he who may put on Christ when 


1 Euseb. |. V. ¢. 5. 

2 TL chl Vile} 9: 

8 Kum qui quomodocunque foris (with- 
out the church,) baptizatur, mente et fide 
sua baptismi gratiam consequi. The opin- 
ion of the Roman church is by no means 
to be so apprehended, as if the employment 
of the correct formula of baptism, even of 
such a baptism as departed in all respects 
wholly from the original institution, could 
render it valid. That the Saale Ca 
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to a baptism which in other respects was 
administered in the right way, was presup- 
posed on both sides. Had the opponents 
found it in their power to charge any fault 
upon Stephanus and his party in this re- 
spect, they would hardly have omitted the 
opportunity. Moreover, Dionysius of Alex- 
andria, in the question which he proposed 
to the Roman bishop, Euseb. 1. VII. c. 9, 
proceeds on the supposition that they were 
both agreed on that point. seh Wye 
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baptized by heretics, can much more receive the Holy Spirit, which 
Christ has sent.—<As if Christ could be put on without the Spirit, or the 
Spirit could be separated from Christ.” ‘ ; ’ 
The other party maintained, on the other hand, that no baptism could 
be valid, unless administered in the true church, where alone the eff- 
cacious influence of the Holy Spirit is exerted. If by this was understood 
merely an outward being in the church, an outward connection with it, 
the decision of the question would be easy. But what Cyprian really 
meant here, was an inward subjective connection with the true church 
by faith and disposition of heart. He took it for granted that the offi- 
ciating priest himself, by virtue of his faith, must be an organ of the 
Holy Spirit, and enabled by the magical influence of his priestly office, 
duly to perform the sacramental acts, to communicate, for example, to 
the water its supernatural, sanctifying power.2, But when the matter 
took this shape,— was made thus to depend on the subjective character 
of the priest,—it became difficult, in many cases, to decide as to the 
validity of a baptism, which must be the occasion of much perplexity 
and doubt;—for who could look into the heart of the officiating 


priest ?8 


But the Roman party went still farther in their defence of the ob- 


jective significancy of the formula of baptism. 


Even a baptism where 


the complete form was not employed, but administered simply in the 


name of Christ, they declared to be objectively valid.4 


1 Cyprian, ep. 74. 

21. ¢. ep. 70: Quomodo sanctificare 
aquam potest, qui ipse immundus est et 
apud quem Spiritus Sanctus non est? Sed 
et pro baptizato quam precem facere potest 
sacerdos sacrilegus et peccator? Ep. 76: 
Quando hee in ecclesia fiunt, ubi sit et ac- 
cipientis et dantis fides integra. 

® The author of the book de rebaptis- 
mate, which stands among the works of 
Cyprian, could therefore make the objec- 
tion: Quid dicturus es de his, qui pleramque 
ab episcopis pessimz conversationis bapti- 
zantur? by those who afterwards, when 
their vices came to be known, were deposed. 
Aut quid statues de eis, qui ab episcopis 
prave sentientibus aut imperitioribus fue- 
rint baptizati 4 

+ From Cyprian’s letters, and from the 
book de rebaptismate, it is clear beyond all 
controversy, that the Roman party main- 
tained this. If Firmilian, in the 75 ep. Cy- 
prian, speaks only of the formula of bap- 
tism in the name of the trinitas, it does not 
follow, that the opponents had spoken bare- 
ly of this Firmilian gives prominence only 
to that point against which he meant par- 
ticularly to direct his polemics, the principle, 
that the baptismal formula gave to baptism 
an objective validity; and hence he does 
not distinguish, what would have to be dis- 
tinguished in exhibiting the opinion of his 
opponents. Yet we see also the other po- 
sitien of his opponents, which must have 


Cyprian main- 


floated before his mind, discovering itself, 
when he says: Non omnes autem, qui nomen 
Christi invocant, audiri, &. The tract de 
rebaptismate, a work of some acuteness, I 
have thought myselt’ undoubtedly author- 
ized to cite as belonging to this period. I 
cannot adopt the opinion, that it is the one 
which, according to Gennadius, de script. 
eccles., Ursinus, a monk, is said to have 
written, not till the close of the fourth cen- 
tury, or still later. The writer discourses 
like a man who lived in the midst of these 
controversies, in the time of the persecu- 
tions; all which is inconceivable of an au- 
thor belonging to a later period. When he 
says, these controversies were to produce 
no other fruit, nisi ut unus homo, quicun- 
que ille est, magne prudentiz et constan- 
tize esse, apud quosdam leves homines inani 
gloria predicetur, we see very clearly that 
Cyprian is here meant, and only a contem- 
porary could so speak of him. The ex- 
pression relative to an ancient apostolic 
tradition, “ post tot seculorum. tantam seri- 
em,” seems, it is true, unbefitting in the 
mouth of a man who wrote in the middle 
of the third century. But this expression 
would in any case continue still to be very 
hyperbolical. although employed by a writer 
at the end of the fourth century; and it is 
the fact generally, that strong hyperboles 
are not unusual in the writers belonging to 
the African church. 
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tained, on the other hand, that the formula of baptism had no longer 
significancy, when not in the full form instituted by Christ. We per. 
ceive here the more liberal Christian spirit of the anti-Cyprian party. 
The thought hovered vaguely before their minds, that everything that 
pertains to Christianity is properly embraced in the faith in Christ.1 

Cyprian himself, however, did’ not venture to limit God’s grace by 
such outward things in cases where converted heretics had alread 
been admitted without a new baptism, and had enjoyed the fellowship 
of the church, or died init. “ God,” he observes, “is great in his 
mercy, to.show indulgence and not exclude from the benefits of the 
church, those who have been received into it informally, and thus fallen 
asleep.”? A remarkable case of this sort is narrated by Dionysius of 
Alexandria. There was in the church of Alexandria a converted 
heretic, who lived as a member of the church for many years, and par- 
ticipated in the various acts of worship. Happening once to be pres- 
ent at a baptism of catechumens, he remembered that the baptism 
which he himself had received én the sect from which he was converted, 
probably a Gnostic sect, bore no resemblance whatever to the one he now 
witnessed. Had he been aware that whoever possesses Christ in faith, 
possesses all that is necessary to his growth in grace and to the salva, 
tion of his soul, this circumstance could not have given him so much 
uneasiness. But as this was not so clear to him, he doubted as to his 
title to consider himself a real Christian, and fell into the greatest dis- 
tress and anxiety, believing himself to be without baptism and the grace 
of baptism. In tears, he threw himself at the bishop’s feet, and be- 
sought him for baptism. The bishop endeavored to quiet his fears ; 
he assured him that he could not, at this late period, after he had so 
long partaken of the body and blood of the Lord,.be baptized anew. 
It was sufficient that he had lived for so long a time in the fellowship 
of the church, and all he had to do was to approach the holy supper 
with unwavering faith and a good conscience. But the disquieted man 
found it impossible to overcome his scruples and regain his tranquillity. 
So destructive to peace of conscience were the effects of such tena- 
cious adherence to outward things, of not knowing how to rise with 
freedom to those things of the spirit, which the inward man appre- 
hends by faith! 

We proceed now to the second holy symbol which Christ instituted 
for his church, — the Lord’s supper. 

The last supper which Christ held with his disciples on earth, must, 
from the nature of the case, have been full of meaning, as the parting 
meal of him who was about to give up his life for their salvation, and 
for that of all. mankind ; and who afterwards, although no longer vis. 


not done in the right way, as was the case 


1In the book de rebaptismate: Invocatio as 1e 
with regard to those judaizing Christians, 


hxc nominis Jesu, quasi initium quoddam 


mysterii dominici, commune nobis et czxte- 
ris omnibus, quod possit post modum resi- 
duis rebus impleri. The party of Stepha- 
nus not badly appealed to the fact, that 
Paul testified. his joy in knowing that 
Christ was preached, even though it were 


Philip. 1: 16. Cyprian, who wanted to 
deprive them of the use of this text, doe 
not understand it so well, ep. 73. 

2 Ep. 70. 

8 Euseb. 1. VII. c. 9. 
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ide among them as at this meal, yet quite as really, and with a more 
powerful divine efficacy and a richer blessing, would manifest among 
them his spiritual presence, impart to them himself and all his heavenly 
treasures. Besides, this meal was to take the place of the paschal sup- 
per, which Christ could no longer celebrate on earth. The feast in 
celebration of the foundation and covenant of the Mosaie religious con- 
stitution, was now, in accordance with the order of development of 
the theocratic economy, to exchange its earthly for a heavenly im- 
port, and to assume a relation analogous to the new shaping of the the- 
ocracy. ‘The Jewish passover was a festival of thanks for the favor 
which the Almighty Creator of nature, who had caused its fruits to 
grow for the service of men, showed the people whom he honored with 
his especial guidance, when he delivered them from the Egyptian bond- 
age. The father of the family, who kept the passover with his house- 
hold and distributed wine and bread among the guests, praised God, 
who had bestowed these fruits of the earth on man, for the favor he 
had shown his own people. Hence, the cup of wine over which this 
giving of thanks was pronounced, was called the cup of praise or thanks- 
giving! On the present occasion, then, Christ pronounced the bless- 
ing as the master of the household; a blessing, however, which, in its 
relation to the theocracy, must receive a new application, to denote de- 
liverance from the guilt and punishment of sin; release from the domin- 
ion of sin; the bestowment of true moral freedom through the sacri- 
fice of Christ for mankind; the preparation for entrance into a heav- 
enly country ;—— and this was the foundation of the kingdom of God, 
which is laid in the forgiveness of sins, and deliverance from sin, for 
all humanity. Hence Christ said, when he distributed wine and bread 
among his disciples, that this bread and this wine were to be to them, — 
and consequently to all the faithful of all times, —his body and his 
blood ; — the body which he offered for the forgiveness of their sins, 
for their salvation, for the establishment of the new theocratic relation ; 
and as these outward symbols represented to them his body and his 
blood, so would he himself be hereafter spiritually present with them, 
just as truly as he was now visibly among them; and as they now sen- 
sibly partook of these corporeal means of sustenance, which represented 
to them his body and his blood, so should they receive him, the Saviour, 
present in divine power, wholly within them for the nourishment of their 
souls; they should spiritually eat his flesh and drink his blood, (John 
6,) should make his flesh and blood their own, and cause their whole 
nature to be more and more penetrated by that divine principle of 
life which they were to receive through their communion with him. 
Thus, to praise the effects of his sufferings for mankind, to celebrate 
their intimate life-giving communion with him as members of one spirit- 
ual body under one Great Head, they were to keep their feast together 
till at length, in the actual possession of that heavenly country, they 
should enjoy, in its full extent, the blessedness which had been ob 


1 73930 pid, TorThptov ebroyiac = ebyaptoriac 
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tained for them by his sufferings, without being separated from him, 
and should, even in open vision, be united with him in his kingdom. 

After the example of the Jewish passover, and of the original insti- 
tution, the Lord’s supper was accordingly at first united with a social 
meal. Both constituted a whole, representing the communion of the 
faithful with their Lord, and their brotherly communion with one 
another ; both together were called the supper of the Lord, (éetvor 
Tod Kvpiov, deirvov kupcaxér,) the supper of love, (dyarn.1) .There was a 
daily celebration of this Christian communion in the first church at Je- 
rusalem ; the phrase «Adv dpro», breaking of bread, in Acts 2: 46, is 
most probably to be understood of them both together. In like man- 
ner we find them both united in the first church at Corinth ; and so it 
probably was with the innocent, simple meal of the Christians of which 
Pliny speaks, in his report to the emperor Trajan.2_ On the contrary, , 
in the description given by Justin Martyr, we find the celebration of 
the supper entirely separated from those feasts of brotherly love, if 
indeed they still continued to exist in those churches which he had 
in view. This separation was occasioned partly by similar irregulari- 
ties to those which had arisen in the Corinthian church, when the spirit 
that prevailed in these feasts became unsuited to the holy rite which 
followed, and partly by local circumstances, which prevented generally 
the institution of such social meals. In truth, these meals were espe- 
cially calculated to excite the jealousy of the heathens, and gave 
birth to the strangest and most malicious reports ; 2 and this may have 
led to the less frequent observance or abolition of the Agape. 

We now speak first of these feasts of brotherly love, as they were 
afterwards, when, separated from the supper of the Lord, they went 
under the particular name of agapz, (4yéara.) At these, all distine- 
tions of earthly condition and rank were to disappear in Christ. All 
were to be one in the Lord; rich and poor, high and low, masters and 
servants, were to eat together at a common table. We have the des 
eription of such a feast of agape by Tertullian.t “Our supper,” he 
says, “shows its character by its name; it bears the Greek name of 
love; and however great may be the expense of it, still it is gain to 
make expense in the name of piety, for we give joy to all the poor by 
this refreshment. The cause of the supper being a worthy one, estimate 
accordingly the propriety with which it is managed, as its religious end 
demands. It admits of no vulgarity, nothing unbeseeming. No one 
approaches the table, till prayer has first been offered to God; as much 
is eaten as is necessary to satisfy the demands of hunger, as much is 
drunk as consists with sobriety ; every one remembering that the night 
also remains consecrated to the worship of God. The conversation is 
such as might be expected of men who are fully conscious that God 
hears them. The supper being ended, and all having washed their 


1See my History of the Planting, &., toaheathen. Ad uxorem |. IL¢.4 Quis 
Vol. I. p. 30. ad convivium illud dominicum, quod infa- 
2 See above, p. 98. Inant, sine sua suspicione dimittet ? 
8 Tertullian on the hindrances which a —# Apologet. c. 39. 
Christian woman meets with when married 
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hands, lights are brought in ; then each is invited to sing as he is able, 
either from the holy scripture or from the prompting of his own spirit, 
@ song of praise to God for the common edification. It then appears 
how he has drunken. The feast is concluded with prayer.” These 
agape lost by degrees their true original significancy, which it was im- 
possible for them to retain except under the first simple relations of the 
communities. They became often a lifeless form, no longer animated 
by the original spirit of brotherly love, which removed all distinctions 
between men and united together all hearts as one. Many abuses 
crept into them, which furnished occasion for the maliciously disposed 
to present the whole solemnity in the most unfavorable light. As usu- 
ally happens in such cases, some attributed undue importance to the 
dead form, as an opus operatum ; others unjustly condemned the whole 
. custom, without distinguishing the right use of it from its abuse ; 
neither party being any longer capable of appreciating the simple, 
childlike spirit in which this festival had originated. Wealthy indi- 
viduals of the church provided agape of this sort, and imagined they 
had done something peculiarly meritorious; and here, where all should 
be on a level, attention began to be paid to distinction of ranks, and 
the clergy, who should have set an example of humility to all, allowed 
themselves to be distinguished by outward preferences unworthy of their 
calling.’ An ungentle, morose, ascetic spirit condemned these agape 
altogether, and eagerly caught at every particular instance of abuse 
on these occasions, which was set out in exaggerated colors, for the pur- 
pose of bringing into discredit the whole custom. Such was the course 
of Tertullian after he became a Montanist.2 Clement of Alexandria 
expresses himself with greater moderation ;3 although he declares his 
Opposition to those who imagined they could purchase with banquets 
the promises of God, and who seemed to degrade the heavenly name 
of love, by such a particular appropriation of it to these banquets. 
“‘ Love,” says he, “is indeed a heavenly food. In heaven this heavenly 
feast truly exists ; the earthly one is indeed given by love, yet the feast 
is not love itself, but only the proof of a benevolence ready to commu- 
nicate. ‘Take care, therefore, that your treasure be not misrepre- 
sented ; for the kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but right- 
Cousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. He who shares in this 
latter feast, attains to the most glorious of ‘all possessions, the kingdom 
of God, while he strives to belong, even in the present world, to that 
holy community of love, the church in heaven. Love is the divine 
Fae itself, pure and worthy of God; to communicate zs a work of 
ve.’ 


ae double portion was set before eccle- Stromat. 1. VII. f. 759, respecting the Gnos- 
Siastics, In accordance with a grossly per- tie sects: ‘H oupTorKy Ova THE Pevdwovbpou 
verted and sensual interpretation of the ayarne mpotoKAota. 

text, 1 Timoth. 5: 17. Tertullian, when a 2 De jejuniis, c. 17: Apud te agape in 
Montanist, de jJejunis, ¢.17: Ad elogium  eacabis fervet, Major est agape, quia per 
gulz tus pertinet, quod duplex apud te hance adolescentes tui cum sororibus dor- 
preesidentibus honos binis partibus deputa- miunt. So passionate an accuser appears 
tur. Comp. Apostol. Constitut. 1. II. ¢. 28, of course not worthy of credit. 

where that which Tertullian very properly 8 Pedagod. 1. II. f. 142. 

censures, is prescribed as a law. Clement, * 
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So long as the agape and the Lord’s supper were united together, 
the celebration of the latter formed no part of the divine service. This 
service was held early in the morning, and not till towards evening did 
the church re-assemble at the common love-feast and for the celebration 
of the supper. At this celebration, as may be easily concluded, no 
one could be present who was not a member of the Christian church, 
and incorporated into it by the rite of baptism. But there was no 
reason for excluding unbelieving or unbaptized persons from participat- 
ing in the worship held in the morning. It is clear from 1 Cor. 14: 
23 — 25, that in the age of the apostles, no stranger was withheld from 
visiting those assemblies ; that, on the contrary, such visits were re- 
garded with pleasure, because the salutary impressions which were 
thus made on them, might tend to their conversion. The Apostle Paul 
desired, that divine service should be so arranged as to exert an influ- 
ence in this manner on such persons. We see no reason to justify a 
deviation from this practice. There needed to be no fear of spies. The 
extravagant reports spread abroad concerning the Christians, could be 
best refuted by ocular demonstration Publicity was the best witness 
of the innocence of the Christians. To this, moreover, Tertullian ap- 
peals, that each one could have convinced himself of the untruth of 
those stories, as the churches were so often surprised in their meetings, 
and it must thus have been observed what was transacted in them.? 
Tf then the pagans themselves were challenged to testify what they had 
seen done in the Christian assemblies when thus surprised, there cer- 
tainly was no reason for repelling all visits of strangers for fear of 
sples. 

3 But now, when the celebration of the supper was disjoined from the 
agapee and united with the other parts of divine service, it might hap- 
pen on this very account, that men would believe it necessary to con- 
fine the participation of unbelievers to those other parts; that at this 
celebration and the preparation which went before, they should be 
dismissed, because these celebrations, from their very nature, were de- 
signed only for the members of the church, and originally all who were 
present partook in the communion of the holy supper. Marcion, the 
defender of apostolical simplicity in church life, the warm opponent 
of all Jewish, hierarchical peculiarities, combated the new separation 
made between catechumens and the baptized entitled to communion, 
and this dismissal of them at certain church prayers united with the 


1 Dr. Rothe, in the acute and ingenious 
dissertation which has already been referred 


guishing of a missa catechumenorum, and 
a missa fidelium. But I cannot be per- 


to, de disciplina arcani, maintains the opin- 
ion, that the admission of unbelievers and 
catechumens to the first portion of the ser- 
vice was a later arrangement; and that it 
was the change which took place in the 
catechumenal instruction, (see above, p. 
305,) and the introduction of a class of 
catechumens into the church assemblies, in 
which hitherto none but those that had been 
baptized, took a part, which first led to the 
comparing of the Christian worship with 
the Grecian mysteries, and to the distin- 


suaded that the suppositions on which this 
opinion rests are sufficiently well grounded, 
although I confess, there is a want of pre- 
cise data for a certain determination of the 
disputed questions. The reasons for my 
opposite views, and against Rothe, lie in my 
development of the matter itself. 

2 Apologet. c. 7: Quotidie obsidemur, 
quotidie prodimur, in ipsis plurimum ceeti- 
bus et congregationibus nostris opprimi- 
mur. 
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Supper, as an innovation alien from the original spirit of the apostolic, 
or as he said, Pauline church! He would have the catechumens take 
part in all the prayers of the church.2 He would see nothing offensive 
even were they present also at the celebration of the holy supper, with- 
out participating inst. Tertullian, on the other hand, objected to the 
heretics, — by whom he seems particularly to have had in his mind 
the Marcionite party, — that in their assemblies, it was impossible to 
distinguish who were catechumens, and who were believers, (baptized ;) 
that all entered in alike or at once, and took part in the same prayers ; 
that moreover, when pagans came in, the holy, such as it was, was 
thrown to dogs and the pearls before swine,— viz. the celebration of the 
Supper was exposed before the eyes of the profane ; although, in truth, 
no Lord’s supper,— Tertullian proceeding on the assumption that, 
among heretics, there could be neither a true baptism, nora true Lord’s 
supper.? From this passage it is perfectly clear, not that the pagans 
assisted in the divine service, but that they could be present at the 
whole without distinction. This was what offended Tertullian. He 
demanded that pagans, catechumens and baptized persons should, in 
the divine service, take their several places; that certain holy rites 
should be performed only in the presence of the last, but remain con- 
cealed from the gaze of the profane. It was the new arrangement 
combated by the Marcionites, by virtue of which the divine service 
was divided into two portions, the acts in which catechumens and unbe- 
lievers might take part, and those in which only the baptized could take 
part. Here the comparison with the mysteries of the Greeks, of which 
we have already spoken above, found place ; although we cannot assert 
that this division proceeded originally out of a comparison with the 
Greek mysteries. For those only who had been consecrated by baptism, 
could the veil be removed from the hidden sanctuary.* ‘Thus it came 
about, that while Justin Martyr did not scruple to sketch out a descrip- 
tion of the administration of baptism and of the celebration of the sup- 


1 In reference to the position held by such, in the translation would answer to the origi- 


Tertullian, prescript. heeret. ¢. 41: Simpli- 
citatem volunt esse prostrationem disci- 
plinze, cujus penes nos curam lenocinium, 
(a corruption of the primitive unity,) vo- 
cant. 

2 See Jerome on the epist. Galat. 6, 6: 
Marcion hunc locum ita interpretatus est, 
ut putaret fideles et catechumenos simul 
orare debere, et magistrum communicare in 
oratione discipulis. 

3 Tertullian, prescript. heret. c. 41: In- 
primis, quis catechumenus, quis fidelis, 
mcertum est; pariter adeunt, pariter orant, 
etiam ethnici si supervenerint. A different 
sense presents itself, according as we take 
these words with what precedes or with 
what follows them. In the first case, the 
whole would be a continuation of the same 
thought, and by the sanctum we should 
have to understand the church prayers. In 
the second case, the sense expressed by me 


nal. 

* I cannot concur with Rothe-in respect 
to all the passages in which he is disposed 
to find an allusion to the Greek mysteries, 
or an affectation of secrecy in imitation of 
them. In particular, in the language of 
Athenagoras, Legat. pro Christianis, f. 37, 
ed. Colon., I can find no trace whatever of 
concealment and mystery as to certain sa- 
cred rites. Athenagoras speaks of the fact, 
that the Christians, who distinguished them- 
selves for their zeal in behalf of strict mo- 
rality, must expect to be accused by the 
pagans, who were slaves to every lust, of 
the same unnatural debauchery which they 
found existing among themselves, and in 
this connection he says: “’Q ri dy elrout 
Ta anoppnra;” “ What shall I say of that 
concerning which one would prefer to be 
silent?” Indigna dictu. Not a word here 
respecting the mysteries of the Greeks, nor 
respecting the sacraments of the Christians 
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per for the use of pagans, it was thought, on the other hand, after this 
transferring of the conception of the mysteries to the holy supper, 
that one ought not to speak of these holy things before the uninitiated. 
And this revolution coincides with the time when that great revolution 
of the Christian views took place respecting the priesthood. ‘To the 
inner connection which here presents itself, it is unnecessary to direct 
the attention of our readers. 

Already in the third century, it became customary, before the prayer 
of the church which prepared the way for the celebration of the sup- 
per, for the clergyman who presided at this celebration, to admonish 
the church to silent devotion, calling upon them to lift up their souls to 
heaven, and the church thereupon responded,— Yea, to the Lord we 
have lifted them up 

It has already been remarked, that the prayer of praise and thanks 
had passed over to the Christian celebration of the supper from the 
Jewish passover. This prayer of praise and thanks was, moreover, 
always considered as constituting an essential part of the solemnity : 
hence the Lord’s supper obtained its name of the eucharist (etxapuoria. *) 
The presiding officer of the church, taking up the bread and wine from 
the table that stood before him, gave thanks to God, in the name of the 
whole church, that he had created the things of nature, which were 
here represented by the most essential means of sustenance, for the use 
of man; and that he, the Lord of nature, had also, for the sake of 
man, given his Son to appear and suffer in human nature. Both the 
thanksgiving for the gifts of nature and the thanksgiving for the bless- 
ings of grace were in fact intimately connected; since it is not until 
man, redeemed, returns back to his filial relation with the Heavenly Fa- 
ther, that he truly perceives how all had been bestowed on him by the 
love of his Heavenly Father; then every earthly gift acquires for him 
a new and higher significancy, as the pledge of an eternal love, im- 

arting blessings to men of far higher worth than these. All nature, 
which before had been desecrated by him, in his servitude to sin, in 
his condition of estrangement from God, was now sanctified and re- 


1 Cyprian, de oratione dominica: Sacer- 
dos ante orationem preefatione preemissa 
parat fratrum mentes dicendo: sursum corda, 
ut dum respondet plebs: habemus ad Domi- 
num, admoneatur, nihil aliud se quam Dom- 
inum cogitare debere. And Commodian, 
ce. 76, in rebuking the female practice of 
talking in the church, says: 

Sacerdos Domini cum sursum corda preecepit ; 

In prece fienda ut fiant silentia vestra, 

Limpide respondes nec temperas quoque promissis. 
Thus we find already the first traces of the 
liturgy, which we become: acquainted with 
in the fourth century. 

2 The term “ebyapiotia” is used meto- 
nymically, resembling in all respects the 

hrase, “ ror7ptov ebAoyiac, 6 ebAoyouper,” 
in St. Paul = “6 ebyapiornSei¢ dpto¢ Kal 
oivoc,” in Justin Martyr,—the bread and 
wine over which the prayer of thanksgiving 
has been pronounced. The letter says ex- 


pressly, that immediately after the presiding 
officer of the church has pronounced this 
prayer of thanksgiving over the bread and 
wine, and the church joined in it with their 
Amen, the sacramental elements were dis- 
tributed. He mentions no other consecra- 
tion. He says: ‘H dv ebyijg Aoyou Tod Tap’ 
aitot (tov Xpiotod) ebyaptotnSeloa Tpo- 
¢n. This cannot be a prayer which came 
verbally from Christ, for they had no such 
prayer; but it is rather the prayer of thanks 
generally, instituted by him, which, after 
his example, was to be offered at this cele- 
bration. It may be that the words of the 
institution were introduced into this prayer. 
In the language used by Firmilian, Cyprian, 
ep. 75: “invocatione non contemtibili sanc- 
tificare panem et eucharistiam facere,” lies 
probably the idea of a consecration, where- 
by the ordinary bread became the sacrament 
of the supper. 
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stored back to him as a redeemed creature - 
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and in the Lord’s supper, 


the earthly, the natural was to become transfigured into a symbol or 


vehicle of the heavenly, the divine. 
fied by the prayer of thanksgiving, 
power of the same God who had caused this 


With the bodily food, thus sancti- 
was now to be connected, by the 
earthly means of suste- 


nance to grow for the use of men, a higher, heavenly food for the life 


of the inward man. 


(We shall say nothing at present of the different 


notions concerning the relations of the signs to the thing represented.) 
This connection of ideas was quite familiar to the early Christians ; 
they often made use of it in their polemics against the contempt for na- 


ture affected by the Gnostics. 


Attached to this, moreover, was the 


allusion to a peculiar custom of the church at this period ; the members 
of the community themselves offered the wine and the bread as a free 
gift, and from these were taken the elements for the celebration of the 


Lord’s supper.! 
ing of the Christians. 


These gifts were regarded as the spiritual thank-offer- 
The presiding officer of the church, in taking 


from these gifts the elements of the supper and consecrating them to 


God with praise and thanksgiving, 
as one priestly race, as one in the Lord, and as 


represented the whole community 


ready to consecrate 


again to the service of God all that they had received from Him. This 
thank-offering of the Christians, considered as a spiritual offering of the 
heart, as a free expression of childlike love and gratitude, was opposed 


to the sacrificial worship of the pagans and Jews. 


In part, these gifts 


of the Christians ; in part, the prayer of thanks of the presiding church 


officer, with which they were consecrated to God ; 


in part, finally, the 


entire celebration of the Lord’s Supper, was called, at first only in this 
sense, an offering or sacrifice, xpoogopé, Svoia.2 In allusion to this, Justin 
Martyr says :3 “ The prayers and thanksgivings offered by worthy men 
are the only true sacrifices, well-pleasing to God; these alone have the 
Christians learned to offer, and particularly in remembrance of their 
bodily nourishment, which consists of the dry and the moist, by which 
they are reminded also of the sufferings which Christ endured on their 


account.” 
the Christians ; 


He regards this as a proof of the high-priestly lineage of 
since God receives offerings from none but his priests. 


In this sense Irenzeus, contrasting those spiritual offerings with every 
species of ceremonial connected with a sacrificial worship, observes: “It 


is not the offering that 


the offerer that sanctifies this offerin 


to receive it as from a friend.4 


sanctifies the man, but it is the conscience of 
g, if it be pure, and induces God 
Accordingly, the idea of a sacrifice in 


the supper of the Lord was at first barely symbolical ; and originally 


this idea did not even have 


1 This usage, which is already plainly 
presupposed by the allusions of Justin Mar- 
tyr, of Irenzeus, is mentioned in express 
terms by Cyprian, de opere et eleemosynis, 
where he rebukes the rich woman, who 
came to the communion without bringing 
with her a gift of charity for the necessities 
of the church. Locuples et dives es, et 
dominicum sine sacrificio venis, que partem 
de sacrificio, quod pauper obtulit, sumis ? 


reference to the sacrifice of Christ. 


The 


? Hence the expression which occurs so 
frequently in Cyprian: oblationem alicujus 
accipere, offerre. To receive such gifts from 
any one for the church, to take from them 
the elements of the supper, and consecrate 
them, was evidence that he was considered 
to be a regular member of the church. 

8 Dial. c. Tryph. Jud. f. 345 

4 Tren. 1. IV. ¢. 18. 
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only thing originally had in view was the spiritual thank-offering of the 
Christians, of which the presentation of the bread and wine, the first 
fruits of nature’s gifts, served as a symbol; while no doubt the conscious. 
ness of the new relation to God, in which the redeemed were placed by 
the sufferings of Christ, lay at the basis of the whole transaction.”1 Af 
terwards, the reference to the death of Christ was made more promi- 
nent, yet so that it continued still to be no more than the idea of a 
commemorative or symbolical representation of this sacrifice. But as 
one error begets another, it was quite natural that the false notion of 
a particular priesthood in the Christian church, corresponding to that 
in the Old Testament, should give birth to the erroneous notion of a 
sacrificial worship which should stand in the same relation of correspond- 
ence to that of the Old Testament; and so it came about that the 
whole idea of sacrifice in the Lord’s supper, which in the first instance 
was simply symbolical, took a direction altogether wide of its true im- 
port, and bearing towards the magical ; the earliest indications of which 
we find in Cyprian. 

The ordinary bread presented by the church was used for the Lord’s 
supper. Justin Martyr calls it expressly common bread, (kouwde dproc ;) 
those who went on the supposition that Christ kept the passover a day 
earlier than it was usually observed, had no occasion to take other than 
common bread for the celebration of the ordinance ; but even those who 
entertained the contrary opinion did not consider the use of unleavened 
bread as an essential thing in the institution of the supper. We meet 
with but one exception, in a class of J udaizing Christians,?— an excep- 
tion, however, which in this case explains itself. These Christians 
celebrated the Lord’s supper, in remembrance of that last supper of 
Christ, but once in the year, at the feast of the passover ; hence they 
were bound, as Christians who still continued to observe the Jewish cer- 
emonial law, to use unleavened bread.2 As among the ancients, and 
particularly in the East, it was not customary to drink at their meals 
pure wine unmingled with water, it was taken for granted that Christ 
also, at the institution of the supper, made use of mingled wine. The 
taste for higher mystical interpretations could not be satisfied, however, 
with this simple, but, as it seemed, too trivial explanation of the prevail- 


1A single passage in Ireneus, 1. IV. c. 
18, § 4, seems to speak a different language: 
“verbum quod offertur Deo;” therefore the 
Logos himself, Christ, is offered up in the 
sacrament of the supper. But even if there 
were no other reading, yet this could not be 
the right one; for such a form of expres- 
sion would not only stand in manifest con- 
tradiction to the whole chain and connec- 
tion of ideas elsewhere so luminously exhib- 
ited in Irenzus, but also be unsuited to 
what immediately precedes. He had in 
fact just before said, “offertur Deo ex crea- 
tura ejus,” (thus the offering is referred to 
the bread and wine,) and in the preceding 
chapter, § 6, it is said: “per Christum offert 


ecclesia.” Beyond question, therefore, the 
reading of other manuscripts at this place — 
“per quod offertur,” must be recognized as 
the correct one. It is precisely the refer 
ence to Christ, the high priest, which gives 
as well to this spiritual thank-offering, as to 
the entire Christian life, the right consecra- 
tion. This is the meaning of Irenzus. 

2 Epiphanius says respecting the Ebionites 
of his time, that they annually celebrated 
the communion with unleavened bread and 
with water, (the latter, because their ascetic 
principles allowed not the use of wine.) 
heres. 30, § 16. 

8 See what is to be said hereafter of the 
Ebionites. 
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ing custom. The mingling of water with the wine was said to denote 
the union of the church with Christ. : 

_ As we have already remarked, the celebration of the Lord’s supper 
was still held to constitute an essential part of divine worship on every 
Sunday, as appears from Justin Martyr; and the whole church partook 
of the communion, after they had jomed in the Amen of the preceding 
prayer. ‘The deacons carried the bread and wine to every one present, 
in order. It was held to be necessary, that all the Christians in the 
place should, by participating in this communion, maintain their union 
with the Lord and with his church; hence the deacons carried a por- 
tion of the consecrated bread and wine to strangers, to the sick, to 
prisoners, and all who were prevented from being present at the as- 
sembly.? 

In aun of the churches, however, as for example in the church of 
North Africa, the daily enjoyment of the communion continued to be 
held necessary; since it was considered the daily bond of union be- 
twixt the Lord and the church, the daily means of strength, life and 
salvation to Christians. Hence Tertullian and Cyprian give a spiritual 
explication of the petition for our daily bread, as a petition for an unin- 
terrupted, sanctifying union with the body of Christ through the Lord’s 
supper. But when the daily service and celebration of the Lord’s sup- 
per ceased, the only means left was, to take home a portion of the con- 
secrated bread, which, in this case of necessity, was to be substituted 
for the whole communion— the first trace of the practice, introduced 
through error and abuse, of receiving the Lord’s Supper under one 
kind. Thus every Christian, with his family, after the morning devotions, 
and before engaging in his daily business, partook of the communion at 
home, that the life of the whole ensuing day might be sanctified by 
fellowship with the Lord. We recognize here the ideas at bottom, ly- 
ing in the depth of the Christian consciousness ; but also the same 
spirit of externality, disturbing the Christian consciousness, which we 
have met with in so many different forms, and which was ever prone to 
ascribe a magic power of making holy to the sensible elements.3 

But other countries, perhaps, even as early as this, acted upon the 


1 Quando in calice vino aqua miscetur, 
Christo populus adunatur. Cyprian, ep. 63. 

? In the description of the rite by Justin 
and by Irenzus cited in Eusebius, l. V. c. 
24: Iléumecyv edbyapiotiay toic and rév 
Taporktav mapovov, where the author is 
speaking of the Roman bishops. Thus 
arose first the custom of communicating 
with elements previously consecrated, (the 
mponylaopuéva, as they were afterwards call- 
ed.) ‘The idea at bottom was, that a com- 
munion could properly have its right sig- 
nificance only in the midst of a church; 
the communion of persons absent, of indi- 
viduals, was to be considered therefore ag 
only a continuation of that communion of 
the whole body of the church. But when 
in Cyprian mention is made of presbyteris 
apud confessores offerentibus, the meaning 


probably is, that the elements were first con- 
secrated by the presbyters on the spot. 

8 To this custom the following passages 
refer. Tertullian, speaking of the suspicion 
of the pagan husband towards his Christian 
wife, Ad uxorem, 1. II. ¢. 5: Non sciet 
maritus, quid secreto ante omnem cibum 
gustes? Et si sciverit panem, non illum 
credit esse, qui dicitur.—De orat, c. 19, 
(in the piece discovered by Muratori,) Ac- 
cepto corpore Domini et reservato, (respect- 
ing a Christian mistress of a family,) arca 
sua, in qua Domini sanctum fuit. Cyprian, 
de lapsis, p. 189, ed. Baluz.—In the work 
ascribed to Cyprian, de spectaculis, respect- 
ing one who runs from the church to the 
theatre: Festinans ad spectaculum, dimis- 
sus e dominico et adhuc gerens secum, ut 
assolet, eucharistiam. 
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principle that men ought never to partake of the holy thing except 
after a very especial preparation of the heart, and therefore only at 
stated seasons chosen according to each one’s necessities. The learned 
Hippolytus, who lived in the first half of the third century, wrote thus 
early a discussion on the question, ‘‘ whether the communion should be 
received daily or only at stated seasons.” ! 

As the church of Worth Africa was the first to bring prominently 
into notice the necessity of infant baptism, so in connection with this 
they introduced also the communion of infants ; for as they neglected 
to distinguish with sufficient clearness between the sign and the divine 
thing which it signified, and as they understood all that is said in the 
sixth chapter of John’s gospel concerning the eating of the flesh and 
drinking the blood of Christ to refer to the outward participation of the 
Lord’s supper, they concluded that this, from the very first, was abso- 
lutely necessary to the attainment of salvation.? 

‘The celebration of the Lord’s supper became the seal of all religious 
consecration ; it was thus used at the conclusion of a marriage, thus at 
the solemnities in commemoration of the dead. Of the latter, we will 
here take occasion to speak somewhat more at large. 

As Christianity in its general influence did not tend to suppress but 
only to ennoble the natural feelings of man ; as it opposed itself gener- 
ally, as well to the perverted education which would crush these natu- 
ral feelings, as to the unrestrained expression of them in the rude state 
of nature; the same was its influence also in relation to mourning for 
the dead. From the first, Christianity condemned the wild, and at the 
same time hypocritical expressions of grief with which the funeral pro- 
cession was accompanied, those wailings of women who had been hired 
for the occasion, (mulieres preeficee ;) yet it required no stoic resigna- 
tion and apathy, but mitigated and refined the anguish of sorrow by 
the spirit of faith and hope, and of childlike resignation to that eternal 
love, which takes, in order to restore what it has taken under a more 
glorious form; which separates for the moment, in order to re-unite the 
separated in a glorified state through eternity. When multitudes at 
Carthage were swept away by a desolating pestilence, Cyprian said to 
his church : —‘ We ought not to mourn for those who are delivered 
from the world by the call of the Lord, since we know they are not 
lost, but sent before us; that they have taken their leave of us in order 
to precede us. We may long after them as we do for those who have 
sailed on a distant voyage, but not lament them. We may not here 
below put on dark robes of mourning, when they above have already put 
on the white robes of glory; we may not give the heathens any just 
occasion to accuse us of wecping for those as lost and extinct, of whom 
we say that they live with God, and of failing to prove by the witness 
of our hearts the faith we confess with our lips. We, who live in hope, 


“1 See Hieronym. ep. 71, ad Lucin. contrary to the institution, led to a separa- 
‘2 And so it came about, that to children tion of the elements of the supper. 
who were not yet able to eat bread, they 8 Oblatio pro matrimonio. As to what 
gave wine. Cfr. Cyprian, de lapsis. Once is to be understood by this, see above. 
more an example, how a superstitious abuse, 
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who believe in God, and trust that Christ has suffered for us and risen 
again; we, who abide in Christ, who through him and in him rise 
again, — why do we not ourselves wish to depart out of this world ; or 
why do we lament for the friends who have been separated from us, as 
if they were lost, when Christ, our Lord and God, exhorts us, saying, 
‘T am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth in 
me shall never die?’ Why are we not in haste to see our country and 
home, to greet our elders? There await us a multitude of those whom 
we love, fathers, brothers and children, who are secure already of their 
own salvation and concerned only for ours. What mutual joy to them 
and to us, when we come into their presence and into their embrace !”72 
Out of this direction of the feelings arose the Christian custom which 
required that the memory of departed friends should be celebrated 
by their relations, husbands, or wives, on the anniversary of their death, 
in a manner suited to the spirit of the Christian faith and of the Chris- 
tian hope. It was usual on this day to partake of the communion, 
under a sense of the inseparable fellowship with those who had died in 
the Lord; a gift was laid on the altar in their name, as if they were 
still living members of the church; and in return for this, the petition 
for peace to the souls of the departed was introduced into the prayer 
of the church which preceded the communion.? 

But when the ideas of the priesthood and sacrifice took another 
shape, this circumstance also would necessarily react on those Christian 
memorial observances connected with the holy rite. We meet with the 
first indications of this false tendency as early as the times of Cyprian. 

While individual Christians and Christian families celebrated in thig 
manner the memory of those departed ones who were especially near 
to them by the ties of kindred, whole communities celebrated the mem 
ory of those who, without belonging to their own particular community, 
had died as witnesses for the Lord.3 The anniversary of the death of 
such individuals was looked upon as their birth-day to a nobler exist- 
ence. Great care was bestowed in providing for their funeral obse- 
quies, and the repose of their bodies, as the sanctified organs of holy 
souls, which were one day to be awakened from the dead and restored 
to their use under a more glorious form. On every returning anniver- 
sary of their birth-day, (in the sense which has been explained,) the 
people gathered round their graves, where the story was rehearsed of 
their confession and sufferings, and the communion was celebrated in 
the consciousness of a continued fellowship with them, now that they 
were united with him for whom, by their sufferings, they had witnessed 
a good confession. The simple Christian character of these celebra- 
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1 Cyprian, de mortalitate. 

2 Oblationes pro defunctis annua die fa- 
ciemus. Tertullian, de corona milit, c. 8, 
as an ancient tradition. The same writer 
says to a widower, in reference to his de- 


3 The dies natales, natalitia martyrum, 
yevédAia TOY papripwr. 

* The oblationes, sacrificia pro martyri- 
bus, presupposed originally that the martyrs 
were like other sinful men, who might well 


ceased wife: Pro cujus spiritu postulas, pro 
qua oblationes annuas reddis. Commen- 
dabis per sacerdotem etc. De exhortatione 
castitat. c. 11. 


stand in need of the intercessions of Chris- 
tians. This usage was, in its original sense, 
in collision with the extravagant veneration 
of the martyrs; and this circumstance ac 
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tions is evinced by the manner in which the church at Smyrna, in their 
report of the martyrdom of Polycarp, their bishop, answered the re. 
proach of the heathens, who refused to give up the remains of the 
martyr, lest the Christians should abandon the crucified, and begin to 
worship him. “They are not aware,” writes the church, “that we 
can neither forsake that Christ who has suffered for the salvation of the 
whole world of the redeemed, nor worship another. Him we adore, as 
the Son of God; but the martyrs we love, as they deserved for their 
unconquerable love to their King and Master, and because we also wish 
to become their companions and fellow disciples.” 2 The church then 
proceeds to say,—“ We gathered up his bones, which are more 
precious than gold or jewels, and deposited them in a suitable place ; 
and God will grant us to assemble there in joy and festivity, and cele- 
brate the birth-day of his martyrdom, in remembrance of the departed 
champion, and for the purpose of exercising and arming those whom 
the conflict is still awaiting.” ® Yet it cannot be denied that as early 
as the time of Cyprian, or even earlier, (for Tertullian, when a Monta- 
nist, combated this error,) the germ began to show itself of an exces: 
sive veneration for the martyrs. So uniformly is man inclined to place 
an undue value on the human agent, to derfy the instrument, which 
should simply point to Him who employs it; and the false element once 
existing in the germ, it soon unfolds and spreads, unless repressed by a 
mightier reaction of the sense of truth. 


cordingly must have afterwards led to a Tae Tod Kupiov Kal pipnrac dyarGuev, Gkiav 
different interpretation of the ancient cus- fvexa ebvoiag dv bmepBAgrov ric ele Tov 
tom. idvov Baotdéa kat diddcKahov, 
1 Euseb. 1. IV. c. 15. See above, p. 109. 8 Eic te tév mpondAnnotwr pry, ar 
2Tobrov piv yap, vidv dvta tod Seod roy HeAdbvtov doxnow Te Kal érousaciar. 
Mpockvvotuev- rode dé waprupac, d¢ uady 


SECTION FOURTH. 


HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY, APPREHENDED AND DEVELOPED AS A 
SYSTEM OF DOCTRINES. 


1. GerneraL IntRopuUcToRY REMARKS. 


The same law according to which, as we have seen in the preceding 
sections, Christianity proceeded to unfold and shape itself in the out- 
ward life from within, will again offer itself to our notice in the present 
section, where it is our purpose to trace the progressive development 
of Christian doctrine. It is the law expressed in the words we have 
prefixed as the motto to this volume,— words employed by our Lord 
himself to describe the manner in which his kingdom should be devel- 
oped here on the earth. As the fragment of leaven cast into the large 
mass of meal brings on a process of fermentation, and by its own mne- 
rent virtue, working through the mass, assimilates the whole to itself; 
so Christianity,— the heavenly leaven,— by the power of a divine life, 
created a ferment in human nature, which, from the hidden depths, the 
inmost recesses of that nature, extended its influence as well to the 
faculties of thought as to the outward life, striving to assimilate, to 
transform and fashion the whole to its own likeness ; — an effect which 
could only be brought about by a gradual process of development, and 
which presupposed manifold conflicts with the alien forces it was neces. 
sary to overcome. ‘To exhibit the workings of Christianity, now that 
they have been contemplated in the phenomena of life, as they are 
seen in the development of thought and of knowledge, is the problem 
before us. 

As it is one essential characteristic of Christianity, that it did not 
deliver a new law in a distinct set of formal precepts, nor found a new 
society, organized from without in certain fixed and invariable external 
forms; so it is another, that it did not communicate a rigid system 
of doctrines, settled and determined once for all in certain ready made 
conceptions. In both these respects, the word of the quickening Spirit 
was to find its way outward from within,—just as in the external shap- 
ing of the life, so also in the coining of its doctrines into distinct con- 
ceptions for the understanding. The divine revelation was so delivered 
and so calculated, that its substantial contents might be elaborated and 
evolved, through the divinely enlightened reason of man, actuated by 
the new divine life, in the same proportion as he became more fully 
penetrated by it, and with the free activity befitting its own proper es- 
sence. It was not something engrafted on the different individualities 
of human character and still remaining foreign to them; but the divine 
matter, suited to all the individualities of human character, and in 
which these individualities were to find, not their destruction, but their 
sompletion, was designed for the very end of being appropriated by 
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each in its own way, 
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and of being developed by each in the form 


most nearly corresponding to its own stamp. As Christ, the second 


man, the prototype of the new 


regenerated humanity, is exalted 


above all antagonisms of human individuality, comprising in himself 


the original elements of them all harmoniously combined 
must, in the ennobled human 


in him is one, 


; so what 
nature proceeding from 


him, become individualized. The various peculiarities of character, 


destined, when animated by his 
himself, were to codperate, 
to give a perfect exhibition 
history.1 And this 


of the 


life, to present different phases of 
each supplying what the others might lack, 


fullness of Christ in the course of 


law was verified at the very outset, in the case of 


those who formed the necessary connecting links between himself and 


the next succeeding 


evolution of the 
cles of his Spirit to all subsequent 


church ; — those organs and vehi- 
ages. Hence the mode of appre- 


~ hending and presenting that divine truth, which is one in essence, must, 


at this point, be immediately separated into 


four grand particular direc- 


tions, constituting all together the fullness of Christ ; as will be evident 


by comparing the different characters 


John. 


of James and Peter, Paul and 


The spirit of Christ exercised too mighty an influence over 


these individualities of character, attracted and animated as they were 


by one and the same power, 
themselves in such opposite 


to leave it possible for them to unfold 
ways as to exclude one another. 


Hence 


whatever was diverse in them still remained subordinate to a higher 
unity, in which they were one. And g0 on in the future ; — it rested 


on the natural diversities of human character to decide, 


by which of 


these grand tendencies in the original presentation of Christianity each 


man should be chiefly attracted; and on which side, 


in what form of it, 


each could appropriate it to himself. 

But when, in the after course of development, the power of Christ’s 
spirit, which thus subordinated the human element to itself, no longer 
predominated, but the human individuality asserted its own importance, 
then partial systems arose, running counter to each other, which, in one 


way and another, 


did great injury to the cause of divine truth 3 and it 


only remained that the progressive movement and purification of the 
church should cause that unity to be once more clearly apprehended 
and restored out of these conflicting elements. 


In the sections which have gone before, 


we saw Christianity pressing 


into the conflict with the religious principles of the earlier world —with 


those of paganism and Judaism; and the 


strife was not barely one of 


open war, but those principles entered. into the mode of apprehending 


Christianity itself, threatening its 


1] cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
referring here to those beautiful words of 
Schleiermacher, which express so profound 
an understanding as well of the historical 
development of Christianity as of the es- 
sential character of Christ. “If we con- 
template Christendom in its full and com- 
plete sense, if we can but for a moment so 
fill the mind’s eye with light and so kindle 
the fire of love in the heart, that the differ- 
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corruption by lowering it down to 


ences shall no longer shock and repel us, 
we shall not only find in them all, taken to- 
gether, the fullness of Christ, as well as the- 
fullness of the undivided Spirit of God, but 
we shall also see therein the Father who 
has revealed himself in his Son, and take 
in at a glance all these different broken 
rays of divine light as they proceed from 
one central point.” Schleiermacher’s Pre- 
digten, neue Ausgabe, B. III. p. 590. 
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their own standard and becoming themselves blended with it. The 
same thing we shall have to observe in the process of the development 
of doctrines. Just as in the progressive evolution of Christian life, we 
saw Jewish and pagan elements entering in with a corrupting influence, 
while yet the Christian principle preserved itself pure in the conflict 
with both; so we must observe the same thing again in the history of 
doctrines, and perceive the intimate connection between the develop- 
ment of the Christian principle in doctrine and in life, in dogmatics 
and in ethics, both having sprung from a common root. Now wherever 
the religious tendencies of the old world, which at first presented them- 
selves in outward hostility to Christianity, became so mixed in with its 
inner development as to lame the foundation of the Christian faith itself, 
by appropriating to themselves only a part of the whole, those appear- 
ances arose which were designated by the name of heresies; though 
in later times this name was often applied in a very different manner, 
being employed by some one dominant sect, — that refused to recog- 
nize the manifold phases necessarily presenting themselves in the healthy 
development of Christian truth, and would substitute in place of the 
unity, exhibiting itself in these manifold forms, a uniformity that sup- 
pressed the healthy process of development, —to brand as a morbid 
appearance every deviation from a mode of apprehending Christianity 
which claimed to be the only valid one. 

The multiform and grand phenomena of the heresies which arose in 
this period, where we may observe Jewish and Oriental-Greek elements 
of culture in various combination, exhibit to us, on one side, the chaotic 
heavings of a dismembered world, on the point of either plunging into 
dissolution or rising in some new creation called forth out of the chaos; 
while on another, they bear witness to the mighty attractive power 
which the appearance of Christ exerted on the elements of this chaos, 
the powerful impression which it produced, both attractive and repul- 
sive. Suppose the case that nothing had come down to us save the 
knowledge of these phenomena; that we knew nothing about the causes 
by which they were produced ; yet any mind, of more than ordinary 
reflection, would feel constrained to recognize, in these mighty after- 
workings, some still greater phenomenon that had preceded them; 
and doubtless it would be possible, from studying the one, to arrive at 
some probable conclusion with regard to the character of the other. 


1 The word aipeoce, in its original signifi- 
cation, grounded on its etymology, has, as 
is well known, no bad meaning attached to 
it; but in the philosophical usus loguendi, 
denotes the choice of certain principles for 
the whole regulation of life,—some par- 
ticular conviction determining the character 
of the life. Hence it was used to desig- 
nate the different schools of philosophy, 
which were divided each from the other by 
their difference in respect to such convic- 
tions. Thus Sextus Empiricus gives as 
the most general definition of the word: 
Aoyw Tevi Kata Td datvopuevov dkoAovSoica 
tywv7. But where the question turns not 


on the different opinions of men with re- 
gard tc important subjects, but on truth 
communicated by divine revelation. where- 
by the foundation is to be laid of a fellow- 
ship and unity of religious conviction, of 
an all-embracing church, the word aipeouc 
as opposed to this postulate, as denoting the 
preponderance of the subjective side where 
by that higher fellowship and unity are vio- 
lated, takes in the associated idea of arbi- 
trary human opinion, through which divine 
truth becomes corrupted ; and with such an 
associated bad meaning the term seems to 
be employed even in the usus loquendi of 
the New iTistacnene 
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Since we must perceive in these heresies the reaction of different 
fundamental principles, prevailing in the ancient world, which had 
found their way into Christianity itself and strove to maintain themselves 
along with it; it is evident that they must have subserved this import 
ant end; namely, that the Christian mind, while engaged in repelling 
such a reaction, must, in this opposition, still more clearly develope 
and express itself, than it could have done if these fundamental princi- 
ples had merely been brought to assail Christianity from without. These 
conflicts could not fail to result in a conscious knowledge, more clearly 
developed and more sharply defined, of the distinguishing essence 
of Christianity generally, and of the substantial contents of its several 
doctrines. 

Tn contemplating the oppositions most distinctly marked in the here- 
sies of this period and the process of development whereby the Chris- 
tian consciousness, which was thus more clearly unfolded, came forth 
triumphant from these conflicts, we see those words of the Christian 
philosopher, which we selected as a motto for the first volume of this 
history, remarkably verified, that all oppositions find themselves resolved 
and reconciled in Christ. 

Since, then, the process of the development of Christian doctrine 
can be rightly understood only by taking into view its conflict with the 
heresies, we must first turn our attention to the consideration of these 
phenomena. 


Heretical Tendencies. 


What the two most important tendencies of the heretical spirit were, 
will appear as soon as we consider the relation of Christianity to the 
previous religious development of mankind. Christianity was the new 
creation, that pushed its way out of the envelope of Judaism. In com- 
mon with Judaism, it possessed the character of a revealed religion, as 
opposed to the nature-religion of heathenism ; — it possessed the ground- 
work of the theocracy, and yet was something entirely new—a princi- 
ple which aimed at the transformation of everything already extant. 
The least among those who shared in the new creation was to be greater 
than the greatest among the prophets. It was the dissolution and the 
fulfilment of Judaism. Hence it was important to a right apprehension 
of Christianity, that both these relations should be rightly seized; that 
it should be seen how Judaism was to meet with its fulfilment in Chris- 
tianity, but how, at the same time, united with this fulfilment, was the 
dissolution of the distinct religious ground which Judaism had, till now, 
maintained. It behooved that Christianity should be rightly under- 
stood, both in its connection with the preparatory elements in Judaism, 
and also in its opposition to Judaism itself. Hence there could arise 
contrary tendencies of error, according as either the opposition was lost 
sight of in the intimate connection, or the intimate connection was over- 
looked in the opposition. And in these main directions of the hereti- 
cal spirit, we shall easily be able to trace the influence of two elements 
of culture directly opposed to each other, which were attracted by 
Christianity,— the opposition of the Jewish and of the Hellenic mind. 
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As the new spirit which Christ introduced into humanity was at first 
covered up and hidden under the old forms of Judaism, from which it 
was afterwards to burst free by virtue of its own inherent power; as 
the Jews, from their previous religious point of view, could come to the 
knowledge of Jesus as the Messiah promised in the Old Testament, it 
came about, that the doctrine of Christ was wholly blended by them 
with their previous Judaism, that they were for holding fast, as of per- 
petual validity, what was to be only a transient moment, — that stage 
of the development of Christianity in which it first appeared clothed 
under the forms of Judaism. The free Grecian spirit, on the other 
hand, which struggled hardest against the yoke of the law, being most 
strongly attracted by that particular phase in the appearance of Christ 
and in Christianity which was most directly opposed to the restraints 
of Judaism, would most naturally apprehend Christianity simply as a 
réligion opposed to Judaism; would be disposed to deny the fact of 
their common divine foundation; to explain the connection between 
them as a thing merely accidental, and to overlook the more profound 
and necessary inner connection, the higher unity which existed be- 
tween the two religions. Indeed we may perceive the germ of the 
opposition just described as early as the time of Paul,— the opposition, 
that is, between those who held to the exclusive authority of the apos- 
tles of Palestine, and those who attached themselves exclusively to the 
Apostle Paul, — between those who remained in bondage to the Jew- 
ish law, and those who gloried in their Christian freedom and higher 
knowledge. The same opposition appeared still more strongly devel- 
oped in the age of John; and hence arose afterwards the opposition 
between the Jewish and the Gnostic understanding of Christianity. 
Where this opposition reaches its full and complete development, it is 
the one which of all others affects most deeply the entire apprehension 
of Christianity, extending alike to all its ethical and all its dogmatic 
elements. The first of these spiritual tendencies cleaves to the tem- 
poral, earthly form of manifestation alone, without divining the higher 
spirit which it embodies and conceals; the other disdains that temporal 
form of manifestation, which is the necessary medium for the appropri- 
ation of the spirit, and would have the spirit without this medium. 
The one sticks fast by the letter, beyond which it cannot penetrate to 
the revelation of the spirit ; the other believes itself competent to grasp 
the spirit without the letter. The one perceives nothing in Christ but 
the Son of man; the other, nothing but the Son of God ;—and so the 
one would have only the human element in Christianity, without the 
divine ; the other, only the divine, without the human. ‘The last anti- 
thesis is of the utmost importance, on account of its bearing on the 
essence of Christian morality. For as this presupposes the onenzss of 
the Son of God and the Son of man in Christ, so the refinement of the 
entire man, as a form for the manifestation of the divine life, is its prin- 
ciple, flowing directly from this presupposition. 

Of these two main tendencies, we shall now proceed to consider, first, 
the one which exhibited itself in the Judaizing sects. 


1 See my Apostol. Zeitalter, Bd. I. S. 314, ff. 2 Td. Bd. IT. S. 532, ff. 
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1. The Judazing Sects. 


This main heretical tendency, as may be gathered from what has been 
said, is the oldest which entered as a disturbing influence into the de- 
veloping process of Christianity. It fixed itself on Christianity at the 
very spot of its birth; for it had a slow and gradual growth, — exhib. 
iting itself first, when that which, in its crudeness and imperfection, con- 
stituted the first necessary link in the chain of development, set itself 
in hostile opposition to the progressive movement which Christ aimed at 
and promised ; next, when that which was in its right place at the be- 
ginning, gave itself forth as the end, and asserted its own validity 
against the free development of the spirit bursting from the covering 
in which it had been previously confined ; finally, when the same fleshly 
and contracted Jewish sense which showed its hostility to Christianity 
at first in decided unbelief, received Christianity, but received it after 
its own fashion, that is, the shell instead of the kernel; when the same 
fleshly sense to which our Saviour’s exalted language had so often been 
a stone of stumbling, believed his words in part, it is true, but again 
betrayed itself by misconstruing their meaning, — taking them accord- 
ing to the sensuous letter, and not according to their spirit. But still 
we must carefully distinguish the different gradations in this tendency, 
which varied from a merely imperfect and subordinate stage of Chris- 
tian knowledge, to that which may properly be called heresy. 

Let us recollect that the faith in Jesus as the promised Messiah 
was the fundamental doctrine, on which the whole structure of the 
church arose. Accordingly, the first Christian community was formed 
of very heterogeneous materials. It was composed of such as differed 
from other Jews only by the acknowledging of Jesus as the Messiah— 
of such as still continued bound to the same contracted Jewish notions 
which they had entertained before ; and of such as, by coming to know 
Jesus more and more as the Messiah in the higher spiritual sense, by 
surrendering themselves with docility to the spirit of Christ, would, by 
the inworking of that spirit, be ever growing in their Christian knowl- 
edge, and becoming more completely freed from their besetting errors. 
The heterogeneous elements, which, in the first communities formed 
among the Jews, were thus outwardly rather than inwardly combined, 
must now, in the course of the progressive development, be thrown 
apart from each other. The sifting process of history must effect a 
separation between those who had really been brought in contact with 
the spirit of Christianity and those who still belonged more truly to 
Judaism. To this necessary separation in the course of history, the 
words: of Paul, 1 Corinth. 11: 19, and of 1 John, 2: 19, properly 
apply. 

“i Christ himself had faithfully observed the Mosaic law, so the 
faithful observance of it was adhered to at first by all believers, and 
was held to be a necessary condition of participating in the Messiah’s 
kingdom. After the preparatory labors of Stephen, the martyr, and 
other men of Hellenistic origin and education, and of Peter, — that which 
Christ intended, when he said that he was not come to destroy the law but 
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to fulfil it, and when he called himself the Lord of the Sabbath; that 
which he meant by the worship of God, confined no longer to particu 
lar times or places, but in spirit and in truth, the essence of the new 
spiritual creation, which is grounded in the resurrection of Christ,! 
was clearly conceived and expressed by the Apostle Paul, and a self- 
subsisting Christian church, wholly independent of Judaism, formed 
among the pagans. Already a schism threatened to break out between 
the two elements of which the Christian church was composed, — the 
prevailing notion of Christianity in Palestine, which was characterized 
by a decided leaning to the Old Testament, and which suffered the 
hew spirit to remain enveloped in the old forms of Judaism; and the 
independent Pauline development of Christianity among the pagans. 
By the compromise entered into between the two parties at Jerusalem,? 
this opposition was harmoniously reconciled ; and it was the triumph of 
the idea of a catholic church, whose unity, grounded on the faith in 
Jesus as the one Saviour and Lord of all, was to outweigh all subordi- 
nate differences of Jewish and Hellenic forms of culture. But the 
more deep seated opposition could not be overcome and set aside by 
this reconciliation, brought about by outward concessions. The power 
of the Apostle Paul in establishing the principles of the more expanded 
view of Christianity, and his successful and rapidly extending labors 
among the pagans, which excited the jealousy of the pharisaic party 
among the Jewish Christians, soon caused it to break forth anew. Tn 
opposition to Paul, whom they refused to acknowledge as an apostle, 
whom they accused of corrupting the doctrines of Christ, arose that 
party of Jewish Christians, — zealots according to the pharisaic spirit, 
—which was not until afterwards distinguished by a common name. 
At the time when this opposition had become most violent, Paul was 
removed from his earthly field of labor. Then followed the conciliating 
element of the Apostle John’s labors in Asia Minor, by which many of 
the points of difficulty were removed ; — but still the opposition, in those 
respects in which it had been most strongly marked, could not be wholly 
suppressed. 

About the middle of the second century we still find, among the 
Christians of Jewish descent, the two parties which existed in the apos- 
tolic age. This is evident from a passage in the dialogue of Justin 
Martyr with Trypho.? Two classes are here mentioned, — they who in 
their own practice united with the faith in Christ the observance of the 
Mosaic law, but without requiring the same observance of believing 
pagans, whom they acknowledged rather as genuine Christian brethren 
and accounted worthy of all brotherly fellowship, notwithstanding that 
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they maintained their original Christian freedom,* — and they who 


1 Following the Pauline train of thought. 
As Christ the risen possesses a life exempt- 
ed from the dominion of nature, from the 
oroixela Tov Koopuov, so too the spiritual 
life of those who are spiritually risen with 
him is exempted from the dominion of na- 
ture, their religion is a religion emancipated 
frem the elements of the world, altogether 


free, and thenceforth bound to no outward 
circumstances whatever. 

2 See on this subject, my Apostol. Zeital- 
ter, Bd. I. S. 169, ff 

3 Ed. Colon. f. 266, to which, in many 
respects, important passage, we shall have 
occasion to advert again hereafter. 

* As Justin reports of them in the pas 
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were not content with observing the Mosaic law themselves, but were 
for forcing the pagan believers universally to the same observance, and 
who refused otherwise to have fellowship with them; thus proceeding 
on the assumption, that the believing pagans, like all others, were wn- 
clean, and that without the observance of the Mosaic law no man could 
be just before God. The former were the genuinely apostolic, Jewish 
Christians, who had remained true to the pledge of agreement made at 
Jerusalem ; the latter belonged to that party with whose influence the 
Apostle Paul had so often to struggle among the communities of the 
pagan Christians. 

As the destruction of Jerusalem and the abolition of the Temple 
worship could not shake the faith of the Jews at large in the perpetual 
validity of their religious laws, so neither can it be said that the at- 
tachment of those Jews to the Mosaic law, who embraced Christianity, 
was thereby diminished. They regarded these events, doubtless, as a 
divine punishment, sent upon the mass of the people, who were hostile 
to Christ, and whose wicked disposition had caused his death; and 
many among them were expecting a glorious restoratior. of the city and 
of the temple to the faithful of the nation. Those that were not finally 
drawn by their Jewish way of thinking, on which had been merel 
grafted a superficial faith in Jesus as the Messiah, to fall wholly back 
again into Judaism,” — the more genuine class of Jewish Christians, 
who were at Jerusalem at the breaking out of the Roman war, could 
have no sympathy with the fanaticism which this war brought along 
with it; and when reminded of the admonitory, warning and threaten- 
ing words of Christ, could hardly fail to foresee, in the issue of this war, 
the divine punishment of their perverse nation which he had predicted. 
It may have been the case, perhaps, that as the prophetic voice was 
still occasionally heard in the Christian assemblies, some pious men felt 
constrained to warn the assembled communities of the approaching 
destruction, and to-call upon them to remove from the midst of the ru- 
ined people, and repair to one of the ten cities in Pergea, on the east- 
ern bank of the Jordan, known under the collective name of Decapo- 
lis. At a later period this community is said to have returned to 
Jerusalem. Until the time of the emperor Hadrian, it was wholly 
composed of Christians of Jewish descent, who were distinguished from 
pagan Christians by their strict observance of the Mosaic law; though 


sage above referred to: Alpotvra: ovljv émtyvovtacg rodtrov elvar tov Xptorov Kal 


Toic Xplotiavoic Kal mLoToic, wy TetSovTec 
abrod¢ pare meptréuverdat dpoiwe abrtoic, 
unre oaBBartivew, pare dAAa boa ToLadTa 
gore THPELV. 

1 Justin’s words: "Edy dé of dé Tob yé- 
vouc Tov duerépov (the race of the Jews) 
miotevey Aéyovtec Ent ToUTOV Tov XpLoror, 
tx wavToc Kata Tov 01d Macéuc dvaraySévra 
vouov avaykalwar Shy tode && édvdv m10- 
revovtac 7) py Kowwurvely abroig Th¢ ToLad- 
rng ovvdtaywyn¢ alpdvrat. 

2 A change very easily accounted for, and 
one which Justin notices in the passage 
sbove referred to: Tod¢ duodoyjoavtac Kal 


Qriviowy aitig petaPavtac ent THY Evvopoy 
moMtreiav, dpvncapévoue btt-obrég gory 6 
Xpeoroc. 

3 Busebius, |. III.c.5; Kara riva ypyo- 
pov Toicg abtodr dokipolc dv’ aroxadipeng 
éxdodévta. In Epiphanius, (de mensur. et 
pond. c. 15,) an exaggerating tradition has 
already converted this prophetic utterance 
into a revelation delivered by an angel. 
Without doubt, this whole account springs 
from some earlier source; perhaps a state- 
ment of Hegesippus. We have no suffi- 
cient reason for calling in question its truth. 
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we have no reason to infer from this, that there existed among them no 
other diversities of religious tendency and of religious opinion. Under 
Hadrian a change was for the first time produced by outward causes, 
which led to the substitution of another community of an altered shape 
in place of that original Christian church. That emperor was induced 
by the insurrection of the Jews under Barcochba, to exclude them en- 
tirely from the city of Jerusalem and its circumjacent territory. This 
prohibition must have extended to all native Jews, who had not, by 
their whole manner of life, utterly renounced their nation. The com- 
munity could no longer subsist, then, in its ancient form, in this place. 
Thus there was formed at first in the pagan colonial city, Alia Capito- 
lina, which had been founded in the place of the ancient Jerusalem, 
a church in which no further trace was to be found of the observance 
of the. Mosaic law; in which Christians of pagan descent, and liberal- 
minded Jewish Christians who did not hesitate to put the pagans on an 
equal footing with themselves in respect to all matters of outward life, 
were mingled together. This community had for their presiding elder 
a Christian of pagan descent, whose name was Marcus. But this 
change had no influence on the other Jewish Christians ; and those who 
perseveringly distinguished themselves, by a strict observance of the 
law, from the Christians of pagan origin, and avoided all intercourse 
with them, would thus naturally become more widely known, as a dis- 
tinct sect by themselves. If the story, already alluded to, concerning 
the return of the original community from Pella to J erusalem, is a cor- 
rect one, or if a great majority of them, at least, did not remain behind 
at Pella, the event just mentioned would naturally lead those who held 
tenaciously to the Mosaic law, to separate themselves from the mixed 
community and repair once more to Pella, where a strictly Jewish 
Christian church maintained its existence down to the fifth century. 
Now it might easily happen that, from a superficial knowledge or con- 
sideration of the facts, some might be led to place together in the 
same class all these Jewish Christians who agreed in observing the 
Mosaic law, without any regard to the differences existing among them. 
Accordingly, from the time of Trenzeus, who first mentions the name, 
they all came to be designated by the common appellation of Hbionites. 

Tn respect, first, to the origin and the meaning of this appellation, the 
opinion certainly must be rejected that it is a proper name, derived 
from the founder of the sect. This hypothesis appears first in the 
writings of the inaccurate Tertullian, who, in his ignorance of the He- 
brew, and of the signification of the word in that language, took it for 
&@ proper name; and as other sects were named after their founders, 
supposed the same must be true of this sect also. Epiphanius, who 
possessed the advantage over Tertullian, it is true, of being acquainted 


1 Eusebius, 1. IV. c. 6. See also the re- sub legis observatione credebant, Nimirum 
markable words of Sulpicius Severus, who, id, Domino ordinante, dispositum, ut legis 
after citing the prohibition of the Emperor  servitus a libertate fidei atque ecclesize tol- 
Hadrian, goes on to say, (hist. sacr. 1. IT. ¢. leretur; where this writer has perhaps at- 
31:) Quod quidem christian fidei profici- tributed too much importance to the event, 
ebat, quia tum pane omnes Christum Deum 
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with the Hebrew language, but was however no less inaccurate, fol. 
lowed the same opinion without further inquiry ; although he himself 
proposes another derivation of the word, quite inconsistent with this 
hypothesis, taken from its etymological Hebrew signification, with which 
he was doubtless acquainted. Since the character of the party desig: 
nated by this name was of so general a nature, and the party itself 
embraced in it so many different shades of the Jewish Christian princi- 
ple which they held in common; since, as appears from what has been 
said, such a general ground-tendency as the one denoted by this name 
could hardly fail, in the historical course of development, to pass over 
from Judaism into Christianity, — the origin of this party from any 
single individual should seem to be a thing quite improbable. We 
might suppose, indeed, that this name was applied first to a distinct 
sect belonging to this general class, and founded by a man who had 
some peculiar views of his own; and that, at some later period, it re- 
ceived a more general application. But we have no warrant whatever 
for any such supposition. No tradition respecting the founder of a sect 
by the name of Ebion is supported on grounds of authentic history. 
The more accurately informed authorities, such as Irenzeus and Origen, 
nowhere mention such a person; and all that we find anywhere said 
respecting the pretended Hbion, is of that vague and indefinite char- 
acter which sounds suspicious. Origen was the first to give the correct 
derivation of this name, from the Hebrew word 11°28, poor. These 
Jewish Christians, then, were called the poor; but the question now 
arises, in what sense was this appellation originally applied to them? 
And with this is connected another, — by whom first was this appellation 
given them? Upon the resolution of these questions it must depend, 
whether the appellation is to be understood as a term of reproach or of 
praise. Now it appears evident, it is true, from an explanation which 
Epiphanius cites from the mouths of the very people in question,! that, 
in his time, the Ebionites regarded it as an epithet which they had 
bestowed on themselves. But although the Ebionites did actually ap. 
propriate and sanction the name, it might nevertheless be true and 
wholly consistent with this fact, that the epithet was originally bestowed 
on them by their adversaries; while they might afterwards apply it to 
themselves, either in the same or a different sense; since what was 
considered by their opponents a term of reproach, might be regarded, 
from their own point of view, as an honorable title. 

Origen, who, as we have said, first presented the correct explanation 
of the word, applies the designation, “ poor,” to the meagre religious 
system, the poverty of faith, that characterized this party.2 In this 
sense, the term may have been applied to them by pagan Christians; 
but it cannot be supposed that pagan Christians would have chosen a 
Hebrew word to express this character. It is far more natural to sup: 


1 Heres. 30. nation; he merely alludes, after his usua 

2 Orig. in Matth. T. XVI. c.12: T6 éGt- way, to the meaning of the name. Yet, 
oveiy kal mTaxebovts mepl THY eic ’Inoodv (c. Cels, ]. II. c. 1,) he says expressly: ’Emd- 
aiotiv. Jt was hardly Origen’s intention voor rie nara ray éxdoyyy mTrwxelac Tot 
in this place, to give an etymological expla- véyov. 
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pose that the inventors of this name were Jews; and at the particular 
position of these Jews, it might be used and understood to denote a 
poor, meagre way of thinking, especially if this notion be defined ac- 
cording to the acute and ingenious suggestion of a distinguished mod- 
ern inquirer in this department of learning ;! namely, that in the mouth 
of those Jews who were expecting a Messiah in visible glory, it would 
designate such as could believe in a poor, abject, crucified Messiah, 
like Jesus. Yet even this explanation, taken by itself, seems not the 
most simple and natural; and, indeed, the author of it himself joins it 
with the other, about to be mentioned. What objection is there to under- 
stand this word in the literal and obvious sense, as a designation of the 
poorer class among the people of the nation? We know, in fact, what 
reproach was cast upon the Christian faith by the hierarchical party 
among the Jews, because none but those belonging to the ignorant and 
poorer class of the people would openly profess it, (John 7 : 49 ;) and 
the like objection was made to Christianity by the pagans.2 Thus it 
may be explained, how the Christians among the Jews came to be de- 
signated as the poor; and this name, which was employed by them to 
designate the Christians generally, would afterwards naturally be em- 
ployed by the pagan Christians, without any knowledge of the meaning 
of the name, to designate that portion of believers who were distin- 
guished from the rest by their observance of the Mosaic law. When 
we observe that the same thing happened in the case of another name 
which was originally a common appellation for all Christians among the 
Jews, the name “ Nazarenes,” it may serve to confirm the above sup- 
position. 

When Ebionitism was looked at as it appeared in its extreme form, 
and as it may have been exhibited among the great mass of believing 
Jews, it might be said of it, perhaps with justice, as Origen expresses 
himself,? that there was little to distinguish its adherents from the com- 
mon Jews, who were fettered to the mere letter. We see in them the 
natural descendants of those fierce antagonists of the Apostle Paul, 
who never ceased to calumniate him as an apostate from the law.4 
They disseminated false and malicious reports respecting the life of this 
apostle, in order to attribute his abandonment of Judaism to unworthy 
motives. Later Ebionites at least do not scruple to assert, that he was 
a proselyte of heathenish descent.®> In Christianity, they saw at best 
but a perfecting of Judaism by the addition of a few isolated precepts ; 
and it was in this sense, probably, they explained to themselves, what 
is to be rightly understood only in its connection with the whole of 


1 Dr. Gieseler in the Archiv fiir alte und 


5 Vid. Epiphan. hveres. 30, § 25. 
neue Kirchengeschichte von Staudlin und WGAita Colignek Gre renee 


these Ebionites followed, in this respect also, 


Tzschirner, Bd. IV., 2tes Stiick, S. 307. 

2 See the first section. 

8In Matth. T. XI. § 12: Of cwparixo? 
Tovdaior kai of bdiyw diadépovres abriv 
"EBtwvaior. 

* Origen, (Hom. XVIII. in Jerem. § 12,) 
says: Kat péype viv ’EBwwvaiot rirrovor 
Tov dréarodov "Incot Xprorod Adyoue dva- 
pyiore. 


the example of their predecessors, with 
whom Paul had to contend; perhaps it is 
to some such malicious perversion of facts 
this apostle has reference, when, in speaking 
of various events in his earlier life, he pro- 
tests to the truth of what he utters, and 
when he places so much emphasis on the 
fact of his Jewish origin, and his education 
in the Pharisaic schools. 
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Christianity, the sermon on the Mount. Their views respecting the 
work and character of Christ, the essence of Christianity, and the per- 
son of its author, are closely connected with each other. 

In both respects, the Ebionites seem to have remained within the 
contracted range of the ordinary Jewish point of view. As they could 
not understand the specific difference between Judaism and Christian- 
ity, so neither could they understand what it was, that distinguished 
the author of Christianity from Moses and the Prophets, and from the 
founders of other religions. Looking upon him not as the Redeemer 
of all mankind, by whom every other means of justification and expia- 
tion had been rendered null and superfluous, not as the author of a new 
creation of the divine life, but only as the supreme Law-giver, Teacher 
and King, they did not feel themselves constrained to admit any higher 
views of Christ’s person. They were precluded, therefore, on this side, 
from the possibility of understanding his discourses. They held firmly 
to the chasm, not to be filled up, betwixt God and his creation, which 
the stern monotheistic system of legal Judaism taught in opposition to 
the polytheistic and pantheistic principles of nature-religion. To Jesus 
they simply transferred the notion of the Messiah which most widely 
prevailed among the Jews, and most perfectly agreed with this common 
principle of the Jewish system,—that he was a man distinguished 
above all others for legal piety, — who, for this very reason, was deemed 
worthy of being chosen as the Messiah, —who knew nothing at all of any 
special call to the Messiahship, as others, too, were far from divining any 
such thing of him, until Elias reappeared, and revealed to him and to 
others his election to the high office, when he was filled with divine 
power for the exercise of his mission as the Messiah, and thus enabled 
to work miracles.1_ What was generally believed of the Elias, these 
Hbionites transferred to John the Baptist. It was first when Jesus 
came, with all the others, to John, to receive baptism from him, that 
the miraculous phenomenon occurred, by which the fact of his election 
to the Messiahship was revealed, and along with which, the ‘divine 
power which he required in order to fulfil his mission, descended on. 
him. An abrupt antithesis was thus formed between two portions of the 
life of Jesus, — the period before and that after his consecration to the 
Messiahship ; so that while the mere human nature, to the entire exclu- 
sion of everything supernatural, was placed in the first portion, the 
sudden entrance of the supernatural and sensuously objective element 
was made prominent in the event which took place at the very begin- 
ning of the second portion. The fact of Christ’s supernatural birth 
was particularly opposed to this view of the matter; and indeed this 
fact was directly at variance with that Jewish ground of doctrine gen- 
erally, wearing to the Jews a certain pagan aspect, and being placed 
by them in the same class with the heathen myths concerning the sons 


1 The Jew Trypho in Justin, — Dial. c. xarnziic9at rod éxdeyjvar eic Xpioréy, 
Tryph. f. 291, ed. Colon. —expresses this Respecting the appearance of Elias, where- 
common Jewish point of view, where he by the Messiah was first to be made known 
requires of the Christians to prove concern- as such to himself and t others, see f. 969 
ing Jesus: “Ore airdc gory 6 Xprordc, 62 compared with 336. 

70 évvopws Kal Tedeiwg moAiTEbecdar abrdy 
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of the gods.!_ Even in the well known passage of the 7th chapter of 
Isaiah, the Ebionites could not find announced the birth from a virgin. 
In the Ebionitic revision of the gospel history, which sprang from one 
of the main branches to be traced back to the Apostle Matthew, the 
appearance at Christ’s baptism is represented as an altogether outward, 
sensible event, connected with the descent of the Holy Ghost upon 
Christ ; and the appearance is supposed to be designed as well to lead 
himself to the consciousness of his call to the Messiahship, as to reveal 
this fact to the Baptist. This phenomenon is decked out with miracu- 
lous events ; light shone over the place, fire burst forth from the river 
Jordan.3 Jerusalem, in the estimation of the Ebionites, was still the 
city of God, the central point of the Theocracy.! They lived in expect- 
ation of Christ’s speedy return, to restore this city of God, and to re- 
establish the Theocracy there in surpassing splendor. All the Jewish 
notions respecting the millenial kingdom of the Messiah they transferred 
to this event.5 

We have remarked already, that among the Ebionites, if we consider 
this name as a general appellation for Jewish Christians, there must 
have existed different forms and shades of opinion, arising out of the 
various combination of Jewish and Christian points of view. Irenzeus 
was not aware of the existence of any such differences. But Origen, 
who was more skilled in the accurate investigation of relationships and 
differences, and who had himself been a longer time resident in Pales- 
tine, distinguishes two classes of Ebionites, a class which denied the 
supernatural birth of Jesus, and another which admitted it.6 If we 
duly consider how obstinately the ordinary Jewish spirit must have 
struggled against the acknowledgment of such a fact, we must conclude 
from Origen’s statement, that connected with this deviation from the 
common bent of the Jewish mind, there were also other differences ; 
that those who could be induced to admit the fact above mentioned, 
must have been more deeply affected by the spirit of the new creation. 
It seems implied that they did not, like the others, in accordance with 
the common Jewish views, separate the divine from the human nature 


1 See what the Jew Tryphon, (in Justin 8 See the fragment of the gospel of the 
M. f. 291,) says against this doctrine: M7 Hebrews, in Epiphan. Heres 80, § 18, and 
Tepatodoyely Toludre, dmwe phe ouotwe Justin. Dial. c. Tryph. f. 315, ed. Colon. 
totic "EAAnot pwpaive théyynode. * Hierosolymam adorant, quasi domus sit 

? The position assumed by the Ebionites Dei. Iren. JE OSPR 0) 
led to a dispute about the interpretation of 5 See, in the Jewish-Christian work, the 
this and several other prophetic passages. ‘Testament of the twelve patriarchs, (Tes- 
Where men were usually satisfied by alle- tament IV. of Judah, § 23,) the return of 
gorical interpretation, the Ebionites, follow- the scattered Jews from their captivity; and 
ing the Jewish doctrines, may have entered in Testament VII. of Dan. § 5: “Jerusa- 
more deeply into the use of language, into lem shall then suffer desolation no more, 
the connection, and the historical allusions, and Israel no more be carried into captivi- 
and may have sought to show how many ty; for the Lord shall dwell in the midst of 
things which were referred by Christian Jerusalem, and walk with men.” 
teachers to the history of Christ, had been ® Orig. c. Cels. 1. V. c. 61, where he em- 
already accomplished in the facts and ap- ploys the name Ebionites to designate gen- 
pearances of earlier history. We may hence erally all Jewish Christians observing the 
explain, perhaps, what Irenzeus objects to Mosaic law: O! durro? "EBtovator, nroe éx 
them, (lib. I. c. 26:) Que autem sunt pro- napsévov duohoyobvrec, buoiwe nutv, roy 
phetica, curiosius (meprepyorépwc) exponere ‘Injcotiv, 7} ody’ obTw yeyevvjatat, Gan we 
nituntur, Tode Aovrode av3pdrove. 
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in Christ, and suppose merely a sudden commencement of the actuat- 
ing power of the Holy Spirit upon him, but that they conceived of a 
certain codperation of the divine and human elements in Christ, where- 
by he differed in kind from other prophets, — a certain original actua- 
tion of the divine Spirit, under whose influences the human nature in 
Christ began as well as continued to develope itself. Being less fettered 
in this respect by the Jewish spirit, they may have been so much the 
more free also in their judgment respecting the continued obligation of 
the Mosaic law, insomuch as to make a distinction between the position 
of the native Jews and that of believers from among the Gentiles. 
Thus we perceive that they must have been the same Jewish Christians, 
followers of the apostolic principles, whom we saw described by Justin 
Martyr, as a class of these latter that still remained. To the same class 
belonged also the people about whom Jerome took pains to obtain more 
accurate information, during his residence in those countries, near the 
close of the fourth century. They then dwelt at Bercea, in Syria,} 
and passed by the name of Nazarenes. This name, like that of the 
Ebionites, was in the first place, perhaps, a common appellation for all 
Christians among the Jews, so called as sects that sprang out of Naza- 
reth, and still more common than the former one, as appears from Acts 
24: 5, and from the fact that in still later times all Christians were 
condemned under this name in the Jewish synagogues.” 

The distinctive trait of these Nazarenes was their decided anti- 
pharisaic tendency. They denounced the maxims of the scribes and 
Pharisees, who caused the people to err by their traditions, and who 
had hindered them from believing in Jesus.? In explaining Isaiah 8: 
23, (9: 1,) they held, that by the preaching of Christ in Galilee, the 
Jews had been first delivered from the errors of the Scribes and Phar- 
isees, and from the burthensome yoke of the Jewish traditions ; and 
they interpreted chaper 9: 1, (9: 2,) as referring to the preaching 
of the gospel, by the Apostle Paul, to all pagan nations. Thus it is 
clear, that they differed entirely from those Ebionites who were hostile 
to this apostle ; that they acknowledged his call to be an apostle to the 
Gentiles, and so were not disposed to enforce on these latter the ob- 
servance of the Mosaic law. Accordingly we find that Jerome actu- 
ally makes a distinction between the Kbionites and the Ebionitarum 
socil, who considered all this to be permanently obligatory only on such 
as had descended from a Jewish stock. They lamented the condition 
of their unbelieving people, and earnestly longed for the time when 
these also should turn to believe in the Lord and in his apostles. Then 
they would put aside all their idols, which had led them into the devi- 
ous ways of sin. Then every obstacle which Satan had set up to hin- 
der the progress of God’s kingdom, would be removed, not by human 
might, but by the power of God; and all who hai been hitherto trust 


a Vid. Hieronym. de viris illustrib. c. 3. IX. c. 29, v. 13. cd. Vallarsi. T. IV. p. 398, 
2 Ejusd. commentar. in Isai.1,II.c.5to | *See Jerome’s remarks on those pas 
sages, l. c. p. 130, ed. Vallarsi. 


5, 18. 
"8 Vid. Hieronym. commentar. in Isai. 1. L, ¢. 1. I.¢. I, p. 21. 
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ing to their own wisdom, would become converted to the Lord. They 
believed that they found this promised in Isaiah 21: 7, 8.1 

The view of Christ which, as we were led to suppose, prevailed 
among those whom Origen refers to the second class of Ebionites, we 
should, perhaps, be warranted to ascribe also to these Nazarenes ; for that 
they did not supposé the divine element in Christ had its first begin- 
ning with his imauguration into the Messiahship, seems evident from 
the fact, that the recension of the Hebrew gospel which Jerome received 
from them and translated into Latin, did not, like the gospel of the 
other party, commence with the inauguration of Christ into his office as 
Messiah, by John the Baptist, but had adopted besides the first chap- 
ters, which treat of the birth of Christ.2 He is described by them as 
the one towards whom the progressive movement of the Theocracy 
tended from the beginning ;— as the end and aim of all the earlier 
divine revelations. In him, the Holy Spirit, from whom, down to this 
time, only isolated revelations and excitations had proceeded, first found 
an abiding place of rest, a permanent abode. Inasmuch as the Holy 
Spirit was the productive principle of his entire nature, and it was first 
from him that the efficiency of the Spirit, in shaping the entire life of 
humanity and forming other organs of action, could proceed, he is 
called the First born of the Holy Spirit ; — as the Holy Spirit is also 
denominated his Mother.’ Where this gospel describes how the whole 
fountain of the Holy Spirit descended on Christ at his baptism and 
abode permanently with him, the following words of salutation are as- 
cribed to the former: “My Son, in all the prophets I expected thee, 
that thou shouldest come, and I might find in thee a place of rest; for 
thou art my resting place, thou art my first born Son, who reignest for- 
ever.”’* Assuredly, in this representation, we perceive a more pro- 
found Christian consciousness, rising above the limited views of the 
common Ebionitism. And the appellation, given to the Holy Spirit, of 
Mother of Christ, may perhaps, in some way, stand connected with the 
idea of his supernatural generation. 


It appears evident, from what has been said, 
pronounced Ebionitism excluded all 


1 See Jerome’s remarks on this passage, 
l.c. p. 425. In the edition of Martianay, 
T. III. —the places p. 79, 83, 250 and 261. 

2 As appears evident from Jerome's com- 
mentary on the gospel of Matthew, chapter 
2d, at the beginning; where by the ipsum 
hebraicum is doubtless to be understood, 
according to the connection, the Hebrew 
gospel of the Nazarenes;—also from the 
words which he cites from this gospel in his 
work de viris illustrib. ec. 3. 

3 See the passages cited by Jerome, in 
Micham 1. II. c. 7, T. VI. p. 520; and by 
Origen, T. II. Joh. § 6, in which Christ says: 
"Apte EAaBE we} unTnp Lov, Td yoy TvEd- 
a, ev ug Tov TpLYdv pov, Kal dméveyKé pe 
ei¢ Td Gpog Td wéya OaBdp; where it may be 
& question, whether the thought is merely 
expressed in a poetic form, that Christ re- 


that although sternly 
speculations concerning the divine 


paired thither by the impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, which animated him in all things, or 
whether a supernatural conveyance is meant. 
That the passage is to be understood in the 
former way, and not literally, appears prob- 
able when we compare it with the similar | 
figurative modes of expression in an orien- 
tal writer. In Taberistanensis annales re- 
gum atque legatorum Dei, Vol. II. Pars I 
Gryph., 1835, page 103, it is said by those 
whom God had converted from being ene- 
mies of Mahomet into zealous advocates of 
his cause, (in Kosegarten’s Latin translas 
tion from the Arabic original :) “ Denique 
Deus cordibus cincinnisque nostris prehen- 
sis, per eum in viam rectam ita nos direxit, 
ut eum sequeremur.” 

* Vid. Hieronym. in Isai. 1. IV. c.11.T 
IV. p. 156. 
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nature in Christ, yet still, where it assumed a milder and more liberal 
form, as it did in the case we have just described, such speculations 
might perhaps also be united with it. Again, we must not forget, — 
what we have more carefully considered in the general introduc- 
tion, — that, at this period, Judaism had become decomposed into 
manifold and even conflicting elements; and these had become 
blended with many tendencies foreign from original Judaism. These, 
now, might easily be attracted also by Christianity, and might seek to 
appropriate it to themselves, after their own way. If, at first, Phari- 
saic views became mixed with the apprehension of Christianity, they 
were afterwards followed by such as were more nearly related to Esse- 
nism, or to the system of the Alexandrian Jews. The Apostle Paul 
having been suddenly removed from the circle of labors, in which his 
commanding influence opposed an invincible bulwark to all corruptions 
of Christian truth, there began to be formed, first in Asia Minor, such 

“mixtures of doctrine, the earliest example of which we find in the 
church of Colosse, in Phrygia. Similar appearances we recognize once 
more ina great deal which Epiphanius embraces under the general 
name of Hbionitism ;— appearances which are wholly distinct from the 
Ebionitism that sprang out of the common Pharisaic elements, and the 
origin of which would assuredly carry us back to an earlier period than 
that im which Epiphanius wrote. Among the Ebionites described by 
Hpiphanius, there were those who started from that common Ebionitic 
view of Jesus as a man, first raised to the dignity of Messiah on ac- 
count of his legal piety ; — but then, whilst others affirmed, that the 
whole power of the Holy Spirit descended on him at his consecration 
to the Messiahship’ by the baptism of John, they substituted, in place of 
the Holy Spirit, the highest of the spirits created by God, — a spirit 
exalted above all the angels,!— and the latter was then considered the 
true revealer of God, the Messiah in the highest sense. By means of 
such a separation of the divine and human natures in Christ, the Ebio- 
nitic element might pass over to the Gnostic. Others placed in con- 
nection with Christianity, that idea which exhibits itself to us under so 
many different forms, on which sometimes the Oriental, sometimes the 
Hellenic stamp predominates, the idea of a heavenly man, Adam Kad- 
mon, the primal man. ‘The Spirit, which is the pure efflux of the di- 
vine Spirit, which appeared first in Adam and afterwards returned 
under manifold shapes, to reveal’ God to his fallen children, — this 
same Spirit re-appeared in Christ, to deliver the last revelation to hu 
manity. 

We should not be warranted to suppose, in the case of all the ten- 
dencies which were designated under the common name of Ebionitism, 
the same degree of adhesion to the law of Moses. There had, in truth, 
been evolved among the Jews themselves, out of the opposition to the 
traditional element of Pharisaism, as we saw in the example of Saddu- 


1 So says Epiphanius: Ob ¢aoxovow ék memornuévuv. So Philo describes the Lo- 
Veod maTod¢ abrsv yeyevjoSat, GAAG éxtio- gos as an dpyayyedoc. Cons. the Jewish 
Yar, we "va Tév apxayyédwy, peilova dé apocryphal work, ‘lwo7¢ rpocevy7 : Ipwré. 
abrav évra, abrov dé Kuplevey Tév ayyé- yovoc mavTod¢ CHov Cwobuévov tnd Seod. ' 
Awv Kal mastwv bd Tod TayToKIaTOpOS 
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ceism, tendencies whose aim was to distinguish the original religion of 
Moses from later additions. This distinction, however, might assume 
different forms, as it happened to proceed from different tendencies of 
mind. An entirely different character from that which it presented among 
the Sadducees, it must have assumed in those cases where it started 
from some mystico-ascetic bias, which, alien from the original Hebraism, 
had formed itself out of that which was the essential element of Juda- 
ism as opposed to Pharisaism and Sadduceism, and under the influence 
of an Oriental spirit. Out of this sprung next the idea of a more spirit- 
ual, primitive religion, which had been corrupted at some later period 
by the importation of foreign elements; and among these corruptions 
was reckoned everything that was at variance with this mystico-ascetic 
tendency. There was an Ebionite sect, as we learn from Epiphanius,} 
which, rejecting as well the eating of flesh as the offerings of animals, 
explained the entire sacrificial worship as a thing foreign from primitive 
Judaism, and as a corruption. Christianity, contemplated from this 
point of view, must have been considered as a restoration of the origi- 
nal Judaism. From this sect proceeds a book under the name of Jacob, 
dvaBa8p0t laxé8ov, Steps of Jacob, (probably intended to denote the steps 
of initiation, with reference to the true Gnosis,) in which the patriarch 
is introduced discoursing against the sacrificial and Temple worship. 
With this ascetic tendency stood connected the rule which required a 
total renunciation of earthly goods, complete poverty, as an essential 
part of religious perfection ;— whether such a tendency had already, 
before the appearance of Christianity, sptung up among the Jews, in 
opposition to the worldly spirit in Judaism, —just as the societies of 
spiritual paupers (the apostolici, the pauperes de Lugduno) sprung up, 
during the middle age, from an opposition of this sort, — or whether 
this tendency was first called forth by a partial and imperfect appre- 
hension of the Christian principle.2 The Jewish spirit — although in a 
way foreign from the original Hebraism — yet nevertheless manifested 
itself in the whole outward character which it gave to the opposition 
betwixt the kingdom of the Messiah and the kingdom of Satan, as if 
the two were outwardly divided in the world, and the present earthly 
world belonged wholly to Satan, whilst the future had been committed 
to Christ. Hence those who would participate in the future kingdom 
of the Messiah, must look upon all the goods of this world as alien 
from them, and renounce every earthly possession. The members of 
this sect were willing to call themselves Bbionites, as the poor in spirit, 
and they traced back this inherited name to the circumstance, that their 
fathers, who formed the first church at Jerusalem, renounced all rights 
of private property, and lived in an unconditional community of goods.® 


1 Whether, as Epiphanius alleges, a per- 


’ 8 This laudatory sense of the epithet 
son otherwise unknown, by the name of 


Elxai, had so great influence in bringing 
about this modification of Ebionitism, we 
must leave undetermined. In the forma- 
tion of a religious tendency of this kind, 
very little depends, in any case, on the per- 
sonality of an individual. 

2 See above, page 276. 


{!"28, is referred to also in the words of 
Testamentum VII. in the Testaments of 
the twelve patriarchs, (c. 5,) where it is said 
respecting the form of government in the 
perfected kingdom of the Messiah: “Ayzo¢ 
"lopana Bactrebwv én’ abrodc bv Tar e1vo- 
oe. kal ev wrwyxeig. 
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The question, whether this is the correct explanation of the name, de- 
pends on another, whether the name was employed originally to desig. 
nate only a smaller portion of the Ebionites, and afterwards obtained a 


more general application, 
which we have spoken, 


tion of the Ebionite spirit. 


or whether that more general application, of 
was the earlier one, 
first introduced at the stage of the above 


and this interpretation of it 
described peculiar modifica- 


But with this ascetic tendency, however, we see a reaction of the 


early marriage, according to the 


original Hebraism manifesting itself in the fact, that this sect combat- 
ted the over-valuation of celibacy ; 


that they were inclined to prefer 


prevalent custom of the Jews, as being 


a preservative against unchastity. This party must therefore have been 
polemically opposed to those ascetic tendencies in the Christian church 


which favored the life of celibacy. 


The peculiar Ebionitic tendency here described,? 


appears in a very 


remarkable apocryphal book, called the Clementines, or the eighteen 
Homilies,’ in which, as it is pretended, Clement, descended from a noble 
family in Rome, and afterwards bishop of the church in that city, gives 
' an account of his conversion and of the discourses and disputes of the 


Apostle Peter.4 


It is somewhat difficult, indeed, to separate here what 


belongs to the general tendency of that particular sect of the Ebionites 
which we last described, and that which must be reckoned to the pecu- 


liarities of the author, 


as they developed themselves amid the conflict 
ing opinions of the second century. 


At all 


events, it may be easily 


seen, how a religious tendency and a work of this description might be 


called forth in some connection with these conflicting opinions. 
the Jews, Judaizing Christians and Christians of 
standing in stern opposition to each other, 


When 
pagan descent were 
when Judaism, attacked in 


various ways by the Gnostics, was placed in the most unfavorable light, 


the thought occurred to some 


individual of this particular Ebionitic ten. 


dency, to compose a work that might serve to reconcile those opposite 
views, — a work of an apologetic and conciliatory tendency, —a notice- 


able phenomenon in the ferment of that 


chaotic period, to which a new 


breath of life, setting everything in motion, had been communicated by 


Christianity, 


and in which the most heterogeneous elements could be 


fused together, what was really profound meeting and mingling with 


what was altogether fantastic. 


The fundamental idea of the apologetic 


and conciliatory aims of this work, is the idea of a simple and original 


1 So we may remark a similar opposition, 
proceeding from the same spiritual bent, 
among the Sabacans, or deciples of John. 

2 Epiphanius speaks of these Ebionites 
as a party still existing in his own time. 
It is certain that he had derived the inform- 
aticn he gives us concerning them, partly 
from his own personal intercourse with the 
sect, and partly from other works of theirs 
besides the Clementines. The Clementines 
presuppose the existence of such a sect, — 
not that the writer of that work should be 
tegarded as the author of such a system. 

3 'Omria. : 

VOL. I. 23 


*TI cannot deny myself the pleasure of 
directing the attention of the theological 
public to a work which we are soon to ex- 
pect from one of the most distinguished 
of our young theologians, the candidate 
Adolph Schliemann of Rostock, — contain- 
ing a thorough investigation into the ori- 
gin, the end, the peculiar religious bent of 
mind, and the composition of this remarka- 
ble book; and intended also to embrace a 
complete critical examination of all that 
has been said till now on this subject, which 
of late has been so much discussed. 
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divine revelation, as the coramon foundation 


of Judaism and Christianity. ‘The supranaturalist element of Judaism 
is here presented in peculiar strength. In contemplating so many 
restless spirits, ever on the search for truth and tortured with doubts,? 


so many conflicting systems of the philosophers, 
vinced of the necessity of a divine revelation ; without which, 


the author is con- 
man is 


certain of nothing but the most general principles of morality, — the 


consciousness that, as no one is will 


one should do wrong to others.” 


ng to suffer wrong from others, so no 
Whoever seeks the truth, evinces by 


this very fact, that he is in need of some higher source, from which to 


derive the knowledge of it. 


He needs a criterion to enable him to dis- 


tinguish the truth; he holds that to be true which flatters his inclina- 


tions: — hence so many opposite systems. 


‘¢ He only who is under no 


necessity of seeking the truth, he who has no doubts, he who knows the 


truth by means 


perior to all uncertainty and all doubt, 
truth, and can reveal it to others.’ 


of a higher spirit dwelling within himself, which is su- 


obtains the knowledge of the 
Thus the author arrives at the 


conception of the true prophet, from whose revelations all religious truth 


is to be derived.2 “ Looking away from all others, 


men should entrust 


themselves to the prophet of truth alone, whom all, however ignorant 


they may be, can know as a prophet. 


God, who provides for the neces- 


sities of all, has made it easy for all, among both Greeks and barbari- 


ans, to recognize the person of 


was Adam, in whom, if in any one, 
the creative hand of God, that which 
The doctrine of the fall of the first man, is one 


vine Spirit, dwelt.” 


such a revealer.”? ‘The first prophet 


formed as he was immediately by 
ig the immediate efflux of the di 


which the author of the Clementines felt constrained to combat,* as 


blasphemy against God.° 


‘‘On the man created after his own image, 


God, the alone good, bestowed everything. Full of the divinity of his 


Creator, and as a true prophet knowing all things, he revealed to his 
children an eternal law, which has neither been destroyed by wars, nor 
corrupted by godless power, nor hidden in any particular place, but 


may be read of all men.” ® In reference to this general revelation of 


God, it was consistent with the system, in the Clementines to affirm, 


“that the appearance neither of Jesus, nor of Moses, 


would have been 


necessary, if men had been willing, of themselves, to come to the 


1 See Vol. I. p. 8. 

2Hom. Il. c. 6: ’AAnSeiacg Kpareiv ov 
duvaroe kata, TARY TodiTEiac povyc, Kal 
rabta éxeivne The Oud Td EvAoyov yvwptodi- 
var dvvapévys, HTLe Exdotw &k ToD pH Bé- 
Aew adikelodat, Tod uy Oetv GAAov aduKetv 
Thy yvaowy TapioTnow. 

3 Hom. II. ¢. 9. 

4 Hom. III. ¢. 20 and 42. 

5 We should have better means of judg- 
ing in what sort of connection this view 
stood with earlier Jewish doctrines, if a 
Jewish work were made known, which has 
been cited. by Hisenmenger, (Theil. I. Kap. 
8, S. 336:) DT MIDI, the purity, innocence 


of Adam, in which it was likewise asserted, 
that Adam never sinned. 

6 Hom. VIII. c. 10: Néuov aléviov Gpl- 
aev, bAorc, (perhaps we should read 6Awg,) 
pate ind TOAEMoV durpnodnvar Ovvaevor, 
pn’ bxd coeBove Tevd¢ brovodevowevov, 
pate vi Témm droKeKpyypévor, GAAG maow 
dvayvucdivar dvvayevov. Without doubt 
it was the author's design to oppose this 
original, universal, eternal law, springing 
from the revelation of God’s Spirit in the 
first man, to the Mosaic law recorded in 
the letter of scripture, which, as he endeay- 
ors to show in this work, must be liable to 
all those defects from which that higher 
law was exempt. 
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knowledge of what is right, (of what they must do, in order to obtain 
God’s favor; for everything depends on works.!) ‘ But since this 
original revelation, which should have been transmitted, by the living 
word, from generation to generation, was corrupted over and over b 

impure additions, proceeding from an evil principle, (a notion which in 
this book stands closely connected with its pervading doctrine, concern- 
ing the antithesis of the good and the evil principle in the whole history 
of the world,) new revelations were requisite to counteract these cor- 
ruptions, and restore the matter of that original revelation; and it was 
always that primal Spirit of humanity, the Spirit of God in Adam, 
which, in manifold forms, and under various names, re-appeared ; 2 — 
where we have presented that view of the matter — falling in with the 
eclectic bent of the period, but in the East ever recurring from the 
oldest time — which regarded all religions as different forms of the 
manifestation of one divine principle, or of one fundamental truth. 
Thus, Moses constitutes one of these forms of manifestation ; and the 
religious law proceeding from him is one of the new revelations, intend- 
ed to restore the primitive truth. The author of the Clementines jomed 
himself to that party of the Jews who exalted the Pentateuch ‘above 
all the other books of the Old Testament. The Pentateuch alone passed 
with him as a book coming from divine revelation ; yet he was far from 
acknowleding it as such in its whole extent. We see in him the first 
who disputed the genuineness of the Pentateuch, — being in this, as in 
many other respects, a forerunner of far later appearances ; being the 
first, indeed, who availed himself of many of the arguments, which 
were afterwards again brought forward, independently of him, by later 
disputers of the genuineness of this work. He maintained, for instance, 
that the Mosaic doctrine, which was to be transmitted only by the living 
word, was re-written many times over ; and that, until the Pentateuch 
reached its latest form, various foreign elements, conflicting with the 
truth revealed by Moses, were introduced, through the influence of the 
principle which ever seeks to corrupt the revelation of the godlike. 
Thus he could explain away as interpolations everything which contra- 
dicted his own ascetic tendency, and which was made use of against it 
by the opponents of Judaism among the pagans and the Gnostics. In 
those cases where the Jewish theologians of the Alexandrian school 
sought to relieve a difficulty by explaining that the letter was the mere 
envelope of an idea allegorically represented, the author of the Clem- 
entines would remove such a stone of stumbling entirely away, by the 
application of his expurgatory criticism. Thus he was forced to do by 
his chosen position ; for he was opposed to all allegorical shifts. He 
required of the prophet, that he should express everything clearly ; 
without ambiguity ; simply and comprehensively. Such, as it appeared 
to him, was the character of the discourses of Christ,? — though for 


1 Hom. VIII. c.5: Odre yap dv Motoé- dua roic bvduacw poppag dAAdoowy, Tov 
wc, ovTE TIE Tod "Iyood mapovaiac ypeia hv, aidva Tpexet. " 
eimep ag’ éavTév 76 ebdoyov voeiv éBob- 8 Hom. III. c. 26: ‘Pyra mpodyreber, ow 
Aovro. bn Aéyet. 

2 Hom. III. ¢. 20: "O¢ dx’ dpyie aldvoe, 
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the rest, he indulges himself in extremely violent and tortuous inter: 
pretations, with a view to favor his own peculiar opinions. 

- Since the author of the Clementines required of the prophet, that he 
should announce the truth in calmness of spirit, and in simple, clear, and 
unambiguous language, with this requisition must correspond also the 
notion he formed to himself of inspiration, and of the prophet’s mental 
state. He rejected the Platonic notion of an éovoraopoc corresponding 
to the zavia, — of an ecstatic state of the prophet, such as occurs in the 
Jewish theology of the Alexandrian school, and lies at bottom of the 
legend respecting the origin of the Alexandrian version. In the case 
of the true prophet, he would not allow that there was any such state 
of ecstasy, in which, borne onward by the might of a higher actuating 
spirit, the prophet announced greater things than he could himself com- 
prebend. Such a state, he supposed, did not agree with the nature of 
the divine Spirit, — for this is a Spirit of quiet and of order, — but 
corresponded to the character of the demoniacal spirit, which is a spirit 
of confusion. Such states as might occur in pagan divination, and at 
the pagan oracles, ought not to be transferred to the true prophet. If 
a person is impelled, sometimes by this and at other times by that spirit, 
announces sometimes what the divine Spirit, and at other times what 
his own spirit suggests to him, then the criterion is wanting, by which 
to separate, in his discourse, the true from the false. The prophet, 
who appeared for the restoration of the true religion, and from whom 
men were to learn to distinguish the genuine from the spurious, in 
the earlier records of religion, would himself make it necessary to re- 
peat the same separation over again. The author of the Clementines 
had a true perception of the fact, that nothing analogous to the ecstasy 
is to be observed in the case of Christ; that the whole style in which 
he expresses himself, testifies of a calm consciousness, always clear as 
to its own meaning, always self-possessed. But as it was the peculiar 
bent of many, in this period, to be looking for the full and complete 
everywhere alike, to allow of no gradual transitions and intermediate 
steps, so the author of the Clementines requires in all manifestations. 
of the prophetic gift, what corresponds to this complete conception of 
prophecy, as it was fulfilled in Christ ; and all else he sets down as be- 
longing to false prophecy. The true prophet must be ever, like Christ, 
one with himself; must have with him the divine Spirit at all times 
alike! Now, as he could not apply this notion of prophecy to the 
prophets of the Old Testament; as he found in them a great deal that 
was obscure, a great deal expressed respecting the Messiah and his 
kingdom, which, literally understood, — as everything announced by 
divine revelation should be understood, — did by no means agree with 
the appearance and conduct of Jesus as the Messiah ; so he looked 
upon all this as a mark of the spurious prophetic spirit, which was cal- 
culated to deceive. And so the Jews did, in fact, suffer themselves to 
be led astray, by this ambiguous or false matter in the prophets, when 
they were looking for a worldly Messiah,” and a worldly kingdom of 


1 Hom. VIII. ¢. 11 and 12, 21. c. c. 22 and 23. 
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the Messiah ; when they expected in the Messiah, the son of David, 


not the Son of God,! 
Messiah. 


and hence did not acknowledge Jesus as the 


We may well presume that, when men of the peculiar spiritual bent 
which characterized the Essenes, became possessed of the idea of the 


Messiah, 


spiritual poverty, 


they would show themselves 
to the common Pharisaic notions, and 
ance with their own mystico-ascetic spirit. 

forms the ground-work of the Clementines. 
of which we have spoken above ; 
emancipation from the world, which was opposed to 


to be opposed, on this side also, 
would shape the idea in accord- 
Such a peculiar shaping 

That Ebionite idea of 
that striving after 
the secular direc- 


tion of the religious sentiment among the great body of the Jews, and 


the traces of which we perceive also in the Clementines 
of such a shaping of the Ebionite spirit, would lead to a 
mode of apprehending the idea of the Messiah and of 


as the product 
corresponding 
his kingdom. 


Opposition to the secular and political element entering into the no- 


tion of the Messiah,— to the views of the Chiliasts, 
spring out of it; and so we find the case to be in 


would necessarily 
the Clementines. 


Now as the author was incapable of understanding the organic _histori- 


cal connection, 


following the law of constant progress, in the successive 


steps of revelation,— the gradual emerging of the idea, unfolding itself, 


under the actuation of God’s 


Holy Spirit, out of its temporal envelope, 


—as he was incapable of understanding this, he sees of course in every- 
thing that borders on that secular form of the idea respecting the Mes- 
siah, and on which the false expectation of the Jews had fastened, the 


pseudo-prophetic element.? 


From these two opposite shapings of Ebionitism, 


which may be suc- 


cinctly denominated the Pharisaic and the Essenian,® there would arise, 
in the next place, two opposite ways of contemplating the gospel his- 


tory, — of which the one would seek to get rid of 


all incipient appear- 


ances of the supernatural in the history of Christ’s childhood, and of 


everything that would lead to the recognition of 


a higher nature and, 


dignity there ; the other would endeavor to expunge everything which 
represented him as the son of David, — the potentiated David.t While 


1 Thus in Hom. XVIII. c. 13, the passage 
Matth. 11: 27, is explained as spoken in 
opposition to the Jews, who in the Messiah 
saw the son of David, and not the son of 

d 


2 Hom. III. ¢. 22, 23, ete., where the con- 
trast between true and false prophets is 
seized with reference to this point. 

3 By employing which term, however, we 
would not be understood to maintain, that 
this particular shaping of Ebionitism pro- 
ceeded directly from the sect of the Essenes ; 
but we regard Essenism as being only one 
particular manifestation of a religious bent 
of mind which extended still farther. See 
Vol. I. p. 48, f. 

* The author of the Clementines proba- 
bly belonged to that class of the Ebionites 
who acknowledged the supernatural birth of 
Christ: for in opposing those who acknowl- 


edged the prophets of the Old Testament, 
but did not reckon Adam among the proph- 
ets, he says, (Hom. III. c. 20:) “If one 
cannot discern the holy spirit of the Mes- 
siah in the man produced immediately by 
God’s creative hand, (rT trd yerpdv Beod 
KvogopySévre avOparw,) mag érépw rivt éx 
pvoapac orayovoc yeyevnpévw dtdode byew, 
ob Ta péylora doeBei?” Tt seems implied 
here, that in the last form of manifestation 
of the Adam-spirit, there must have been 
something analogous to the immediate ex- 
ercise of God’s creative power, as contra- 
distinguished from ordinary birth, é« yvca- 
pac orayovoc, (the way in which the false 
prophets came into existence.) It is true, 
the question arises then, how he represent- 
ed to himself the°origin of others, whom he 
regarded no less as forms of manifestation: 
of the primal spirit. 
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the great mass of worldly minded Jews were unwilling to acknowledge 
Jesus as the Messiah, because they did not find realized in him every 
feature of the Messiah’s image presented to them in the prophets ; 
while the Christian church teachers, without distinguishing the peculiar 
positions held by the prophets, in the development of the Theocracy, 
from the more advanced position of Christianity, contrived by allegori- 
cal shifts to introduce the fully developed Christian scheme into the 
prophets; while the opponents of Judaism among the Gnostics laid hold 
of the discrepancy between the appearance of Christ and the idea of 
the Messiah contained in the letter of the prophetic writings, to prove 
that an absolute opposition existed betwixt Judaism and Christianity ; — 
the author of the Clementines opposed to all this another view of the 
idea of inspiration and of the prophetic gift, by which, while the divine 
character of the Mosaic religion was upheld, the writings of the proph- 
ets were represented not as constituting any part which belonged to the 
progressive completion of that religion, but as something wholly alien 
from it. He may have attached himself to a sect among the Jews 
which exalted Moses far above the prophets, and which placed the 
writings of the prophets, to say the least, far below the Pentateuch.1 
This view of the corruption of the original truth by becoming inter- 
mixed with foreign elements in the records of revelation, stands con- 
nected with a remarkable idea concerning the process of the develop- 
ment of religious faith, and the law observed by the revelations of God 
to mankind. That intermixture was designed, for instance, for the 
special purpose of trying the godlike temper in man. ‘The conscious- 
ness of God, love to God, should be so strongly developed in the man 
of piety, as to reject at once as spurious all those declarations at vari- 
ance with it, which have become incorporated into the records of relig- 
ion. ‘The criterion, accordingly, in this case, was in the disposition ; — 
every thing was to depend on the cherishing of a disposition in which 
genuine faith had become rooted.2 “The Holy Scriptures do not lead 
men into error, but only cause the hidden disposition of every one to 
be made manifest. Thus each man finds a God in the Holy Scriptures 
such as he would have him to be.”® In another recension of this 
work, the Recognitions of Clement, which are known to us only in the 
shape given to them by the version of Rufinus, this idea is also applied 
to God’s mode of revealing himself in the works of nature and in the 
entire life of humanity ; “ that which may create doubt every where ac- 


1 Epiphanius knew of an Ebionite party, 


L vhoewg tode mpodnrag AedadAnnévat. In 
who received the Pentateuch alone as the 


Combefis. bibliothecze greecor. patr. auctari- 


divine book of the Old Testament, yet did 
not admit the authority even of this in its 
whole extent, and who acknowledged Christ 
alone as a true prophet, and represented 
the prophets of the Old Testament as 
prophets endowed merely with human in- 
sight, cvvécewe mpod7ras, Kal ob GAnSeiac. 
Heres. 30, ec. 15 et 18. A depreciation of 
the prophets springing out of some such 
Ebionite principle, we find described also in 
the words of Methodius, who wrote in the 
beginning of the 4th century: ’E& idiac «- 


um novissimum Pars I. f. 113. Paris, 1672. 
2 As to the end which the introduction of 
those false declarations, (rév BAacdjuwvr 
meptkorov) were to subserve, the Homilies 
say: Totro yéyovev Adyw Kat xpicer, rac 
theyySOowv, tives ToAuOow Ta Kata Tov 
Sedov ypagévra giAnKowce *yewv, Tivec Te 
OTOpyi TH Tpd¢ abrov Ta Kar adrod Aeyé- 
HEVva fu) povov amoTeiv, GAAX pds TI 
apynv axovew avéyeoSat. Hom. II. c. 38. 
8 Hom. XVI. c. 10. 
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‘companying that which leads to faith in a divine providence.” ! It is 
interesting to observe, how the author of the Clementines was led by his 
peculiar cosmological and theological system to express, for the first time, 
that great and fruitful idea which the profound Pascal, from an entire- 
ly different point of view, has so beautifully unfolded in his apologetic 
“Thoughts ;”” —the idea in which various difficulties, standing in the 
way of religious faith, first meet their solution, and which points to the 
true connection between believing piety and liberal science. 

Strongly prominent as the conception of outward revelation, of the 
authority of a true prophet, is made in the Clementines, no less care- 
fully notwithstanding is the author of this work on his guard, as is evi- 
dent from what has been said, against giving a one-sided outwardness 
to the supranaturalist principle. The universal revelation proceeding 
from Adam becomes,— as we see,— at the same time, an inward one in 
the conscience. Every new revelation, by which the matter of the first 
was to be restored to its original purity, is calculated with reference to 
the inward state of recipiency, the inner consciousness of God and of 
truth. The good man dares to believe nothing, on whatever authority 
it may be presented, which stands in contradiction with God (the gen- 
eral idea of God) and with God’s creation. The nature related to 
God is the spot where the inner revelation of God takes place. In the 
truth, implanted by God in the depths of the human mind, all other 
truth is contained ; — the revelation of the Divine Spirit does but bring 
this up to consciousness.?_ This revelation of God, coming forth from 
within, is something higher and more trust-worthy than any revelation 
by visions and dreams, which, after all, is something without the man, 
and pre-supposes in him an estrangement from the God, who stands to 
him in so outward a relation.® 

According to the doctrine of this work, then, the first father of the 
human race was moved by the love of his children, scattered through- 
out the world, to appear once more on the earth in the person of Jesus 
himself, for the purpose of purifying the original religion from the addi 
tions which distorted it. This purpose of his appearance is intimated 
by him, when he says, Matth. 5: 17, “ Think not I am come to destroy 
the law,* but to fulfil.” What he has destroyed, then, cannot possibly 
belong to what he calls the law, to that primitive religion. He appeared 
particularly for the purpose of extending his blessings to his other chil- 
dren, to the Gentiles, and of delivering to them also that pure, primi- 
tive religion, which had been constantly handed down by a consecrated 
few among the Jewish people. Hence the doctrine of Christ is alto 
gether one with the pure and original doctrine of Moses. The Jewish 
mystic, the Essenian or any person of that class, who embraced Chris- 


1 Nihil omnino est, quod fidem providen- dpayuétwv kal évurviny, ra dé mpd¢e gidov 
tize faciat, et non habeat e contrario aliud ordua xatd orépa. 
ad infidelitatem paratum. Recognition. 1. 4 The words “tod¢ mpogjrac” are arbi- 
VIII. ¢. 53. trarily omitted here, because the prophets 
2°Ev rH év hyiv éx Seod redeiog omepua- were not recognized by the author. 
riKGc maca éveotiv 7 aAndea, Seod dé 5 Hom. III. § 51. , 
yelpl oxérerat Kal Grokadinreral. 8 Ta am’ aidvoc év xpurT@ déiowg mapa- 
8 Hom. XVII. § 18: Ta rig dpyne de’ diddpeva xnpicowr. 
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tianity, was not obliged to adopt a new doctrine; the doctrine of Christ 
was for him but a confirmation of this earlier religious belief; he only 
rejoiced to behold that secret doctrine now made the common property 
of mankind, —a thing which before seemed to him impracticable. In 
Jesus he witnessed anew appearance of that Adam, whom he had con 
stantly reverenced as the source of all that is true and godlike in hu 
manity. ‘None but the father could so love his own children, as 
Jesus loved men. His greatest sorrow was, that he must be striven 
against by those in their ignorance, for whom he strove as his children; 
and yet he loved them that hated him, yet he wept over the disobe- 
dient, yet he blessed them that blasphemed him, yet he prayed for his 
enemies ; and these things he not only did himself, as a father, but also 
taught his disciples to pursue the same course of conduct towards men 
as their brethren.” 1 

Hence, then, the conclusion“ that the same primitive religion is 
to be found in the pure doctrine of Moses, and in Christianity ; —he 
who possesses the former, may dispense with the latter; and he who 
possesses the latter, with the former:— provided the Jew does not 
blaspheme Christ, whom he knows not, nor the Christian, Moses, whom 
he knows not. But he who is counted worthy of attaining to the 
knowledge of both, to find in the doctrine announced by both but one 
and the same truth, is to be esteemed as a man rich in God, — one 
who has found in the old that which has become new, and in the new, 
that which is old ;—an allusion, doubtless, to the passage in Matth. 13: 
52.2 The Jew and the Christian owe it entirely to the grace of God, 
that they have been led by these revelations of the primal man, — re- 
peated under different forms, one by Moses, another by Christ, — to 
the knowledge of the Divine will. After they have obtained this, then, 
without any help from themselves, that which now does depend on 
themselves is, to carry out in their conduct all that is prescribed by 
Moses or by Christ. Itis in this way, too,they entitle themselves to a 
reward.” 

Now if we must recognize, in the author of the Clementines, after 
this exposition of his system, the representative of some Jewish princi- 
ple of doctrine, peculiarly modified by a way of thinking closely allied 
to Essenism, a principle according to which the work of Christ is not 
prominently set forth as the main point, but Christ is considered simply 
in the light of a teacher and lawgiver, the revealer of the truth which 
had been previously taught and transmitted as a secret doctrine i 
then it becomes evident in what sort of relation, or rather opposition, he 
must have stood to the teachings of the Apostle Paul. The Jewish 
principle, apprehended in this exclusive and one-sided manner, was wont 
to express a peculiar hostility to this Apostle ; we may expect, therefore, 
to find the same hostile relation existing in the case before us. It ig 
true, Paul is nowhere mentioned by name; but the author may have 


1 Hom. IIT. § 19. avin év Se moboLoc karnpiSunral, Ta TE 
2 Hom. VIII. §. 7; WAjy 7 tee Karak dpyata véa TO XpdvH Kal Ta Kava nadaud 
Bein tode dugorépove éxcyvGvat, o¢ flag vevonKkdc, i 
didackaniac br’ abriv Keknpvypévnc, odtac 
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had his reasons for preferring to attack the principles of the Apostle, 
without introducing his name ; and this is the course actually taken in 
the epistle of Peter to James, prefixed to the Clementines ;! where, by 
the unknown enemy, who corrupted the doctrine harmonizing with the 
Mosaic law, which was preached by Peter, no other person can be un- 
derstood than Paul.? If it was of any consequence to the author of the 
Clementines to carry out the idea of his work in a consistent manner, 
without playing his part falsely, he could allow nothing to be seen in 
the present but the germ of the future; and was obliged to represent 
those tendencies of his own time, which he really meant to combat, as 
though they had been already attacked in their principle by the Apos- 
tle Peter. Accordingly he assails several of the tendencies which first 
began to appear in the bud during the second century, such as Gnosti- 
cism, perhaps also Montanism ; but he transfers them all to the contem- 
porary of the Apostle Peter, Simon Magus, who, on account of the 
opinion entertamed of him in the first centuries, was very generally re- 
garded as the representative and forerunner of all the heretical tenden- 
cies of later times. As Peter is the representative of the pure doctrine 
of revelation ; so in his view every thing conspired in the person of | 
Simon Magus to denote the blending together of all erroneous tenden- 
cles in one image, wherein the analogies to individual appearances in 
later times cannot be distinguished with certainty. In the sense of the 
author, the Pauline doctrine concerning the relation of the gospel to 
the law belonged, without any doubt, among the number of these. And 
the remark is, in all probability, aimed against the Apostle Paul, when 
Peter says to Simon Magus, “‘ Why should Christ have remained with 
his disciples and instructed them an entire year,’ if one might be formed 


1 This perhaps did not proceed from the 
same author as the Clementines. So we 
might conclude from the fact, that he dif- 
fers from the Clementines in his view of the 
Old Testament prophets, inasmuch as their 
divine authority is presupposed, and only 
the necessity of having a key to the right 
understanding of them argued from the 
ambiguity of their language. 

2 Tt is very evident that Peter alludes to 
what is related in the epistle of Paul to the 
Galatians, when he says: “I see already 
the beginning of the evil; for some of the 
Gentiles have rejected the doctrines taught 
by me, which are in harmony with the law, 
having adopted an anti-legal and fabulous 
doctrine from the man who is my enemy, 
(rod éy9pod dvSparov dvouov Twa Kat 
gAvapoon mpoonkauevor Oidackahiav.) And 
this is what some have undertaken to do 
even during my life-time, wresting my 
words by various false interpretations, to 
the subversion of the law, as if I also were 
really, though I did not openly express it, 
of the same opinion.” 

8 A supposition, of which we find many 
traces even in writers belonging to the first 
century, and which might have easily orig- 


inated in the defective chronological ar- 
rangement of events in the gospel history, 
as we find it the synoptical writers. Had 
the author known, however, from the gos- 
pel of John, that the ministry of Christ lasted 
several years, he assuredly had special good 
reason for putting down several years instead 
of one. We shall find it probable, there- 
fore, that he made no use of John’s gospel. 
Yet there are to be found in the Clemen- 
tines declarations of Christ, which bear a 
close resemblance to the altogether peculiar 
type of Christ’s discourses as exhibited in 
this gospel, and which appear so nearly the 
same with particular sayings of Christ, 
which are nowhere to be met with but in 
this gospel, that we cannot avoid perceiving 
them to be essentially identical. We must 
either suppose, then, that these sayings 
came to the knowledge of the author 
through some other collection or narrative 
drawn from the gospel of John, or that he 
found in his ebayyédvov xa’ ‘EBpaiovg such 
words of Christ taken from tradition, which 
John has communicated in the original 
connection in which they were spoken. The 
latter will appear to have been the true stata 
of the case, if we compare the form of thesa 
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into a teacher by a vision? If, however, thuu hast been made an apos- 
tle after having been instructed by him in a momentary appearance, 
then preach his words, love his apostles, and fight not against me, who 
have lived in his society.””!_ There appears also to be some allusion to 
the reaction of the Jewish Christian scheme against the Pauline type 
of doctrine, which took place at the close of the age of St. Paul, when 
Peter lays it down as a law, that, as the appearance of falsehood must 
uniformly precede the revelation of the truth,— Simon Magus having 
receded Peter, —so the false gospel must first be spread by a teacher 
of error, (Paul,) and then, after the destruction of the temple, the true 
gospel must be secretly disseminated, for the rectification of the subse- 
quent heresies, (in accordance with that taste for mystery which char- 
acterized a tendency so closely allied to Essenism ;)? and so likewise at 
the end of all, the Antichrist would precede the appearance of Christ. 

It must have proved difficult, it is true, for that rigid Hbionitism 
which maintained the perpetual validity of the Mosaic law, when the 
Christian church had once established itself on an independent footing 
among the pagans, to make proselytes from among the members of that 
body ; but it seems to follow, notwithstanding, from the words of Justin 
Martyr, which have been cited above, that such attempts still continued 
to be made in his time, and not always without success; for he speaks 
of Pagan Christians, who had been induced to unite the observance of 
the Mosaic law with the Christian faith.? 

As it would appear, then, from the exposition which has been given, 
that there were various grades of difference amongst those who were 
inclined to the Ebionite way of thinking, so there were also such grades 
of difference amongst the Pagan Christians in their relation to the Ebi- 
onites ; from a mild and tolerant, intermediate tendency, to downright 
opposition. In these diversities, too, we meet once more with those 
various shades which had already begun to appear in the apostolic age. 
On both sides, error could find some point of union. That tendency 
which strove to reconcile the differences between Jewish and Pagan 
Christians, might be led wrong by the habit of surrendering itself too 
much to the influence of the Jewish spirit; the more repulsive tenden- 


sayings, as they occur in the Clementines, 
with the form in which we find them in the 
gospel according to John. 

1 Hom. XVII. § 19. 

2 Hom. II. ¢c 17: Ipdrov pevdic det 
&Avetv ebayyédiov bro mAdvov Tivde, Kal EY 
obrwe, weTa KaSaipecty Tod dyiov rérov, eb- 
ayyéhov GAndéig Kpdoa Svarreuodivat. 

8 Justin’s words are, (1. c. f. 266:) Tods 
dé mevSouévoug abroic ext tiv Evvopuov mo- 
Aireiay peta Tod dvAdooew rHv eic rdv 
Xptordv tov Yeod dpuodoyiav Kal owdhoec- 
Sat iowc brodauBavw. We take it for 
granted, in the view of the matter which 
we have given in the text, that the author 
is here speaking not of Jews but of pagans. 
On the other hand, the Diaconus C. Semisch 
in his Monograph on Justin Martyr, (Theil 
il. S. 236, Anm. 1,) a work distinguished 


for profound, extensive and candid inquiry, 
seems to understand the author as alluding 
in this case also toJews. But since, in the 
preceding passage, those Jewish Christians 
have been described who were for constrain- 
ing the pagans to observe the Mosaic law, 
I do not see how we can suppose that Jews 
are meant again by “those who followed 
them, and passed over to the observance of 
the law.” The latter must necessarily be a 
different class from the former, and there- 
fore pagan Christians only can be meant. 
Itis evident, moreover, that Justin does not 
express himself with the same mildness in 
speaking of the latter, as in speaking of the 
former; for with regard to one class he 
simply testifies his disapprobation, but with 
regard to the others he says doubtfully, “ he 
believes they would perhaps be saved.” 
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ey might in this way be pushed onward to an ultra Paulinism, breaking 
loose from the connection of all the other types of apostolic doctrine, 
and gradually passing over into the province of Gnosticism. These 
more rigid Pagan Christians, who by no means adhered to the genuine 
principles of St. Paul, we find represented by that class of whom Justin 
says, that they pronounced the like sentence of condemnation on all 
who still observed the Mosaic law, even those who were not wishing to 
obtrude it on the Gentile Christians; maintamed that such could not 
be saved ; and renounced all Christian fellowship and all manner of 
intercourse with them.! The milder tendency of the Pagan Christian 
party is presented to us, on the other hand, in the person of Justin 
Martyr himself. He is ready to extend the right hand of fellowship to 
those Jewish Christians, who, although they observed the Mosaic law 
for themselves, yet were not for obliging the Gentiles to do the same.. 
He knew how to overlook the weakness of a subordinate position? 
which must present itself in the interval between Judaism and Gentilism ; 
to distinguish an inferior and still defective stage of Christian knowl 
edge, from the heretical element. But even on those Jewish Chris- 
tians who, while they maintained the absolute validity of the Mosaic 
law, yet united with it faith in Christ, he pronounced no anathema, ex- 
cluding them from salvation, but simply witnessed that he could not 
agree with them. And, what is still more, even from the less excusa- 
ble Gentile Christians, who had allowed themselves to be drawn away, 
by the deceptive representations of Judaizing proselyte makers, to adopt 
the Mosaic law, even from these he ventures not to exclude all hope of 
salvation ; he says, they may perhaps be saved by their faith in Jesus as 
their Saviour. He is ever true to the principle of the apostolic church, that 
faith in Jesus as the Messiah is the sole ground of salvation; and this 
faith he still acknowledges to exist, even where it is accompanied with 
all defective Christian knowledge. So mildly did he judge respecting 
those who were still entangled in that error; although he must have 
known, without doubt, that they were far removed, not only in their views 
of the Mosaic law, but also in their opinion concerning the person of 
Christ, from what he considered to be Christian truth. He speaks ex- 
pressly, also, of those who recognized Christ barely as a man born of 
men,° and without adding any harsher word, he simply says, he does 
not agree with them,* because he held only to the doctrine of Christ 
and of the prophets. He was under the necessity of speaking with 


1Mn0& kowvavety duthiag 7 Eotiag Tol¢ 
TolovTore TOAMOVTEC. 

2 Ava tod aoSevéc tig yveyns, as he ex- 
presses it. 

8 Eid. Colon. f. 267. It is the Ebionites, 
without doubt, whom he has particularly in 
view here; although other Christians of 
similar views may be meant at the same 
time, if we may assume that the reading 
of the manuscript is correct: “Tuvé¢ ard 
Tov nueTépov yévovc.” Yet taking into 
consideration, that the phrase “ duétepov 
yévog”’ is a designation of the Jews, and that 


it was observed just before, that the doctrine 
of a preéxisting divine nature of the Messiah 
was one peculiarly foreign to those of their 
race, viz. the Jewish, we might be led to 
conjecture, that Justin expressed himself 
thus: “ Hence there are many of your race, 
(of Jewish descent,) who do indeed ac- 
knowledge Jesus as the Messiah, but hold 
him to be a mere man.” We do not ven- 
ture, however, to pronounce the reading 
“ dueTépov” to be the one necessarily re 
quired by the context. 

4 Olc¢ ob ovytivteuat. 
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more sharpness against the Gnostics, since by these, as will hereafter 
be shown, the fundamental doctrine itself of the historical Christ was 
attacked. 

This mild tone of judgment with regard to the Ebionites by no means 
warrants us, then, to suppose that Justin himself was inclined to Ebio- 
nitism.t’ The very manner in which he expresses himself with regard 
to the Judaizing Christians, as parties with whom he had no sympathy, 
is sufficient evidence to the contrary, — as well as the Pauline element 
of his Theology,” respecting which there can be no mistake. Indeed, 
how could that man be possibly inclined to Ebionitism, who could assert 
that Christians of a more genuine stamp sprang from the midst of the 
pagans, than from the midst of the Jews,2— who gave it to be under- 
stood that the genuine and full understanding of Christianity must first 
proceed from the pagans. 

Such mildness in passing judgment on the different stages of devel- 
opment in Christianity did not, indeed, last for any length of time. It 
is only among the Alexandrian church teachers that the traces of such 
mildness once more make their appearance; and indeed this was a pe- 
culiarity which stood connected with their whole tendency of mind, 
hereafter to be described. Thus Origen 4 again recognizes in these Ebio- 
nites weak brethren, whom Christ notwithstanding did not reject; for 
he was even to them the Messiah, from whom they expected all their 
help, although they acknowledged in him only the Son of David, not 
the Son of God. In his fine allegorical exposition of the story of Bar- 
timeus, Mark 10: 46, he represents the blind man who accosted Jesus 
as the Ebionite, and the many who bid him to be Silent, as the be- 
hievers from among the heathen, who for the most part have higher 
views of the person of Jesus. “But,” he continues, “although the 
many bid him be silent, he cries still the more, since he believes on 
Jesus, although he believes on him rather after the human manner,® 
and says, Son of David, have mercy on me.” 6 

From Ebionitism, however, we must distinguish? certain elements, 
possessing some affinity with Ebionitism, but involving a grossly mate- 
rial view of Christianity, since they adhered to the sensuous envelope 
of the letter, and failed of penetrating to its spirit ; that materialist ele- 
ment of the religious spirit, in affinity with the Jewish position, which 
betrayed itself, for example, in the anthropo-morphism and anthropo-pae 


1 As is maintained by many in modern 
times. For the history and also a thorough 
refutation of this opinion, consult the above 
cited work of Semisch, (Th. II. p. 233.) 

2 That he never quotes St. Paul by name, 
can be no evidence to the contrary; although 
we should not be inclined, with Semisch, to 
account for this silence on the ground that 
the Dialogue cum Tryphone was written 
expressly with reference to the Jews. We 
find elements derived from the apostle John 
also in the same work, although John is 
nowhere named; and in general, with the 
exception of the scriptures of the Old Tes- 
fament, no writing is cited by name but the 
Commentaries of the Apostles, 


8 See above, Vol. I. p. 63. 

4 Matth. T. XVI. c. 12. 

5 Teoretov piv ext roy Inoobv, dvSpa- 
TLKOTEpOY O& TLoTEbuy. 

® Oizwec rap’ briyoue Gnavrec memtoreb- 
kaow abrov éx napdévov yeyevno bat. 

This theory, in the germ, is to be found 
in Clement of Alexandria: Oi uv roAod 
vlé AaBid édénodv pe &eyov, briyos 62 vidv 
byiyvackoy rob Seo}. Strom, 1. VI. f. 680. 

7 The neglect of this distinction, and the 
too indiscriminate application of the term 
Ebionitism, have, in recent times, given 
Occasion to many arbitrary historical com- 
binations and hypotheses. 
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thism of the doctrine concerning God; in the low, worldly views of the 
kingdom to be founded by Christ on earth; in Chiliasm. A tendency 
of this kind might easily take its rise also in paganism, since it found a 
ready point of union in the sensuous element of spiritual culture gener- 
ally ; and this would, of itself, stand forth prominently as the first stage 
of evolution, until the influence of Christianity, like the leaven, had 
more fully penetrated the entire mode of thinking. Although we find 
among Jewish tendencies the first traces of an intermixture of the theo- 
cratic principles of the Old and New Testaments, and hence the trans- 
ference of the Old Testament priesthood into the Christian church,! yet 
it by no means follows, that this corruption of the great Christian prin- 
ciple, concerning which we have spoken in the history of the church 
constitution, is to be traced ultimately and every where to such a 
source. We see the opposite case to this in the Roman church, where 
the development of the Christian life, which proceeded in the first place 
from a Pauline, Gentile Christian principle,* could afterwards, through 
that outward and formal notion of the church which found its point of 
attachment in the political element of the Roman spirit, make open . 
room for the reaction of the Jewish element that had been vanquished 
by Paul. 

This new intermixture of Jewish and Christian principles contributed 
to call forth the reaction of that opposite tendency of mind, already de- 
scribed as to its great features in the introductory remarks to the pres- 
ent section, — we mean the Gnostic tendency, — which at length must 
bring about a total separation of Christianity from its organic connec- 
tion with Judaism. But Gnosticism is one link of a greater series of 
phenomena peculiar to this period, originating in the vast interchange 
among nations which this age witnessed, the contact of the East with 
the West, and the intermingling of the Hastern and Western spirit, — 
such a series of events as occurs in history only at rare intervals. 

We see how Christianity announces itself to the Hast and the West 
as a new power in the history of the world; how oriental and occidental 
minds are attracted by it, and peculiar combinations of both are formed 
under the influence of Christianity ; a proof of the great energy with 
which it begins to operate on the spiritual life of the Eastern and West- 
ern nations. A transient, though stupendous phenomenon indeed, but 
premonitory of the enduring influence which Christianity was to pro- 
duce in more distant future times. ‘This series of phenomena we now 
propose more distinctly to consider. 


Sects which originated in the blending of Christianity with ancient Oriental Views. 


The list of these commences with the great family of the Gnostic 
sects, in which this intermingling of the old oriental spirit with Chris- 
tianity made its earliest appearance. We shall speak first therefore 
of the 


1 On this ground, we find asserted alrea- 2 See the evidence in favor of this origin 
dy, (in Testament. IV. of Judas, c. 21,) of the Roman church, in_ my Apostol. 
Hildebrand’s principle of the subordination Zeitalter, Bd. I. S. 384 ff. We shall return 
of the kingdom to the priesthood : ‘Q¢ dep- to the subject once more in another connec 
ger obpavoc THE ying, ObTwc brepéxer Geod tion. 
jeoateia Th¢ éml yao BactAéiac. 
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Gnostic Sects. 


- General Remarks on the Origin and Character of these Sects, on their Common Characteristics 
and the Specific Differences constituting the Grownds of their Subdivision. 


To appreciate rightly the historical importance of this great phe- 
nomenon, we must contemplate it from several different points of view. 
We perceive in it, in the first place, the reaction of the aristocratic 
spirit, ruling supreme in the life and making itself felt in the religion 
and philosophy of the old world, against the Christian principle by 
which it was overthrown, against the recognition of one religious faith 
whereby all the distinctions hitherto subsisting among men in relation to 
the higher life were to be abolished, and all united together in one 
higher fellowship of life. Ag the aristocracy of knowledge and culture 
had at first spurned this faith with contempt, and set itself in hostile 
opposition to it, so afterwards, when Christianity had found its way among 
the educated men and seekers after wisdom, the same principle was at- 
tracted itself on many sides by Christianity, and sought to incorporate 
itself with it. To such a tendency the very name employed to desig- 
nate this phenomenon, the Gnosis, refers, which denotes the religion of 
knowledge and of one who knows, as opposed, to the faith of the multi- 
tude (aire rév 70246v.) We have seen! how already among the Alex- 
andrian Jews such a philosophic system of religion had been formed 
under the influence of Platonism, which would exalt itself above, or set 
itself up in opposition to, the common religious faith. Such a tendency 
now found its way into Christianity. But in the present case, Orien- 
talism was added to Hellenism,— the Oriental Theosophy to the Pla 
tonic philosophy. As on the practical side, in church life, the old 
distinction between priesthood and laity had insinuated itself into the 
development of Christianity, so here we perceive a similar reaction of 
the ante-christian principle on the theoretic side. As we find there the 
antithesis between priesthood and laity, so here we find the antithesis 
between knowers and believers, —a hierarchy of another kind. Beside 
that practical distinction between the spiritual and the secular class, the 
other distinction established itself, which had grown up in the theoretical 
domain, — the distinction between the privileged natures, the men of 
intellect, whose vocation it was to know, the zvevyarcxoi, and the rude 
mass of the yvysot, who could not rise above blind and implicit faith. 
We may observe uniformly, that all reactions against the Christian 
principle are first called forth by occasion of some defective or dis 
~ colored view of that principle, and are directed against this: and we 
cannot fail to see, that it was so in the present instance. If greater 
prominence had been given in the church to the genuine Pauline concep- 
tion of faith, this reaction, originating in an over valuation of knowledge, 
(that which Paul himself designated by the phrase cogéav Gyretv,) might 
have arisen indeed; yet the elevation of mind which is grounded in 


1 See the account of the Alexandrian theology in the general Introduction. 
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the essence of faith as thus understood, would not have. been so easily 
overlooked. But this conception had now become generally very much 
obscured ; and instead of it there was to be found only the notion of 
faith, in the sense of trust on outward authority, which by itself alone 
could not obtain the reward of eternal life, but must have added to it 
besides, good works actuated by love. Such a faith might with good 
reason be characterized as a subordinate position of the Christian life, 
something which was more truly Jewish than Christian; and this fur- 
nished Gnosticism with a plausible reason for its depreciation of faith.1 
Again, it cannot be denied that faith, taken according to that outward 
view of it, often placed itself in direct opposition to the striving after 
knowledge; holding fast on every thing as positive, as given from 
without, as an aggregate of separate, positive doctrines and precepts. 
But in Christianity, while faith was the starting point, inasmuch as it is 
the principle of completion for all that is purely human ; so the craving 
after knowledge in religion was, without overstepping the limits of a 
strict conformity to nature, also to find its satisfaction. It was neces- 
sary, when Christianity entered into the spiritual life, that out of it 
should grow the craving to arrive at some clear consciousness of the 
connection between the truths communicated by revelation and the al- 
ready existing mental possessions of mankind, —as also of the internal 
harmony existing within the sphere of Christian truth itself as an or- 
ganic whole. But wherever such a craving, instead of being met and 
satisfied, must be violently suppressed, the one-sided tendency of the 
Gnosis found in this some ground of justification. An exclusively the- 
oretical tendency opposed itself to an exclusively practical one, and the 
deficiency of the latter tended to introduce the former.” 

The nature of Gnosticism, as a reaction of the antique principle in 
religion against the Christian, stands closely connected with another 
point. The opposition both between an esoteric sacerdotal doctrine 
and an exoteric religion of the people, and between a philosophic relig- 


1 The late Dr. Mohler made Gnosticism 
a precursor of Protestantism, and in en- 
deavoring to carry out his position, made 
use of many arguments partially grounded 
in truth. Among these half truths belongs 
the following: that Gnosticism, so far as its 
polemical attitude to the dominant church 
is concerned, did undoubtedly agree with 
Protestantism. But there was this differ- 
ence; that the opposition in the two ten- 
dencies sprang out of an altogether differ- 
ent positive principle. In Gnosticism it 
originated in a purely theoretical principle, 
a conception of the Gnosis which was for- 
eign from the ground-position of Christi- 
anity;—in Protestantism, on the other 
hand, it sprang out of the Pauline concep- 
tion of faith, once more restored and rein- 
stated in its rights. Marcion alone consti- 
tutes an exception, and he may with more 
propriety be styled a precursor of Protestant- 
ism. ‘thus at the basis of this whole theo- 
ry of Mohler lies the truth, that Gnosticism, 


in so far as it was a reaction against the 
Jewish element that had become mixed in 
with Christianity, was a precursor of Pro- 
testantism ; to which, however, it must be 
added, that as this reaction in Gnosticism 
proceeded from a different principle, so it 
was carried to an extreme which led to error 
of another kind. Marcion constitutes an 
exception in the first respect, not in the last. 
But as a Jewish element mixed in with 
Christianity is perceived in Catholicism, 
when considered from the Protestant point 
of view, so on the other hand, Gnostic ele- 
ments might be naturally expected to mani- 
fest themselves in Protestantism, as viewed 
from the Catholic position. 

2 Thus Origen told his friend Ambrosius 
he had been conducted to a false Gnosis: 
’Aropia Tv mpeaBevdvTwoy Ta KpEitTova, 
BH bépwov THY GAoyov Kai idiwriKHy riorTww. 
Orig. T. V. in Joann. § 4. T. I. p. 172, ed 
Lommatzsch. 
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ion and a mythical, popular faith, has its necessary ground in the fact, 
that antiquity was destitute of any independent means, adapted alike to 
- all the stages of human culture, for satisfying the religious want. Such 
a means was supplied for all in the faith in great historical facts, on 
which the religious-consciousness of all men alike was to depend. The 
emancipation of religion, as well from all dependence on the elements 
of the world, of which emancipation we have spoken in the history of 
worship, as from dependence on the wisdom of the world, which knew 
not God in iis wisdom, was thereby secured. Now, as in the history 
of worship we observed a reaction of the earlier principle, which would 
force back religion once more under the yoke of the elements of the 
world; so in the Gnosis we observe a reaction of this kind, whereby 
religion was to forfeit on another side the freedom achieved for it by 
Christ, and to be made again dependent on human speculation. Chris- 
tianity gave a simple, universally comprehensible word for the solution 
of all the enigmas which had occupied all thinking minds ;— a practi- 
cal answer to all the questions, with the answering of which speculation 
had busied itself in vain. It disposed the heart to a tone of feeling, by 
virtue of which, doubts which could not be resolved or got rid of by the 
efforts of speculative reason, were to be practically vanquished. But 
Gnosticism would make the system of religion depend once more on a 
speculative solution of all these questions; would in this manner first 
lay for it a firm foundation and provide for the correct understanding 
of it, so that men were in this way first to learn to comprehend Chris- 
tianity, first to attain that true firmness of conviction, which no longer 
depended on any external fact. 

Now, with regard to the speculative element in these systems, we may 
remark that it is not the product of reason divorced from history, and 
resolving to draw the whole out of its own depths. As we noticed in 
the general Introduction, men had turned back again from the rational- 
ist principle, with which the bloom and vigor of the ancient history 
ended, into which Greek and Roman culture finally resolved itself, and 
had begun to search after the vestiges of the revelation of divine things 
in history. The empty void into which a mere negative philosophy 
merges, had taught the human spirit, craving after the real by virtue 
of an instinctive necessity, to seek again after a more positive philoso- 
phy. We have seen how, in this way, the efforts of a revived Platon- 
ism to explore and compare together the theologwmena of ancient peo- 
ples, had arisen. The example of a Plutarch has shown us how this 
tendency, proceeding out of Platonism itself, led to the fountains of the 
ancient Hast. Platonism aimed to incorporate itself, it is true, with 
every thing else ; as this indeed resulted from the peculiar character 
of the Grecian mind; but itself procured an entrance thereby for the 
Oriental spirit, and the latter now revolted against all dominion of the 
Grecian spirit. It was for subjecting the Grecian element to its own 
sway, and in its lofty flights soared far beyond the limits within which 
the Platonic philosophy had caused reason, confined wholly within it- 
self, to remain contented. The profound Plotinus felt himself called 
upon afterwards to restore the original Platonism, as he believed it 
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should be systematicalls understood, to its purity and independence. 
He must seek to release the Grecian spirit from the dominion of the 
Oriental; must stand forth as the defender of the old Hellenic philoso- 
phy against the haughtiness and pride of the Oriental spirit, as he saw 
it exhibited in the Gnostics.} 

Accordingly we may trace, in the Gnostic systems, different ele- 
ments, although not blended together after the same manner in all, — 
elements of Platonic philosophy, of Jewish theology, and of old Oriental 
theosophy ; and a more enlarged acquaintance with the different re- 
ligious systems of interior Asia might perhaps furnish many new par- 
ticulars, throwing light on the connection of these systems; but at the 
same time, great caution should doubtless be employed, lest, from an 
agreement which might spring from an inner ground, from the same 
essential tendencies of human nature, which result in like phenomena 
under like circumstances, the conclusion should be directly drawn that 
there had been some inter-communication from without. This Gnosis 
arrayed itself agaist Judaism, as a religion too material, too earthly, 
too confined, too little theosophic ; — for how devoid of spirituality, how 
bald, how diminutive and empty must Judaism have appeared indeed, 
to men of this intellectual bent, compared with the old, colossal reli- 
gious systems of Asia; although, to him who understands the great pur- 
pose which religion is designed to answer in behalf of mankind, this 
same comparison which led them to despise Judaism, first discloses its 
full worth in relation to the religious development of humanity. Those 
ancient religions seemed, in their enigmatical shapes, where man is 
inclined to look for lofty wisdom much more than in what is simple, to 
promise them far greater insight into the questions which excited their 
inquiries. 

Among the old Oriental systems of religion, Parsism, or the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster, had particularly, by means of the intercourse of 
nations through many ages, and the power of the Dualistic element, 
which found a point of sympathy and union in the prevailing tone of 
the minds of this period, acquired great credit and influence, — of 
which the Gnostic systems are themselves an evidence. Yet this doc- 
trine appears here not to have been seized in a way suited to the origi- 
nal spirit of Parsism; for this was a practical spirit. According to 
Parsism, the creation of the good principle uniformly comes first; pow- 
ers of the kingdom of light are everywhere at work in the world ; — 
Ahriman is but the disturbing and destructive principle. While the 
votary of this system exercises an active and formative influence on 
nature, governs and directs its wild energies and sets limits to destruc- 
tion, he acts as a warrior in the service of Ormuzd for the overthrow 
of Ahriman. But in the Gnostic systems, though not in all alike, this 
practical element, this love of nature, retreats farther into the back- 
ground. Another spirit has here pervaded and remodeled this scheme. 
The power of the ungodly principle in the world appears greater ; and 
hence arises the tendency to represent the spirit in affinity with God as 


1 See Ennead. I. 1. IX. 
VOL. I. 24 
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abstaining from nature, which is alien from it, rather than as exerting 
upon it a shaping and formative influence. We recognize in the Gnos- 
tic systems, considered on this side, rather the spirit of Brahmanism, 
and especially of Buddhism, — that longing of the soul for release 
from the bonds of matter, (the world of Sansara,) of nature ; — for 
reunion with the primal spirit, from whom all life has flowed; that 
striving after entire estrangement from human passions, and from all 
sublunary things, which strove to pass beyond the limits of finite exist- 
ence. Though there is no need of looking after causes in the shape 
of external influences, to account for such a direction of minds, which 
might easily take this peculiar tone from inward causes, without any 
impulse whatever from without; and although even such external influ- 
ences themselves could not well be comprehended in their significancy, 
without that point of union in the inner development of the spiritual 
world, which has just been referred to, yet we have reason, notwith- 
standing, to suppose an influence also of tendencies and ideas originat- 
ing in those remote countries of the East. New investigations and 
discoveries have pointed out the way through which Buddhism might 
spread its influence, even to districts within the compass of the Roman 
empire. 

Although the Gnostic systems contain elements which had been de- 
rived from various ancient systems of religion, yet they will never 
admit of being explained as resulting simply from the mixture or com- 
bination of such elements ;—it is a living principle peculiar to them- 
selves, which animates most of these combinations. In the first place, 
the age in which they were produced, stamped them with an altogether 
peculiar character; for we may often observe that, in times of great 
excitement, certain tendencies are imparted to a whole series of intel- 
lectual phenomena resulting from such times, even where they stand in 
no outward contact or connection with one another. There are certain 
tendencies and ideas which exercise a wonderful power over everything 
belonging to such periods. At the present time, it was the power of 
the Dualistic principle, which harmonized with the prevailing temper 
of the age, and in which the latter saw itself reflected. The ground- 
tone in many of the more serious minds of this period, was a conscious: 
ness of the power of evil, a feeling of dissatisfaction with the existing 
state of things, aspiration after something beyond the limits of this 
earth, the felt necessity of some new and higher order of things. This 
fundamental tone also pervades the Gnostic systems; but upon this 
feeling Christianity exerted an altogether peculiar influence, without 
which the greater part of the Gnostic systems would have come to an 
entirely different result. It was the idea constituting the peculiar 
essence of Christianity, the idea of redemption, which modified this 
fundamental tone of those systems ; although they were capable of seiz- 
ing this idea only on a single side, and not in its whole compass and 
with all the consequences resulting from it. When, in the Gnostic sys- 


1 Just as the progressive movement in acquired, so the progressive movement in 
our own time enables us to explain the the period of which we are speaking, ex- 
power which the Pantheistic principle has plains the power of the Dualistic principle. 
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tems, the amazing impression is described, which the appearance of 
Christ produced in the kingdom of the Demiurge, as revealing a new 
and mighty principle which had entered the precincts of this lower 
world, this was but a reflex image of the powerful impression which the 
contemplation of the life of Christ, and of his deeply working influence 
on humanity, had left on the minds of the founders of these systems. 
It is evident how all earlier institutions seemed to them, in comparison 
with Christianity, as nothing ; how the latter appeared to them as the 
commencement of a great revolution in the life of the race. The ideas 
of the restoration of a disturbed harmony of the universe ; of the con- 
ducting of a fallen creation back to its original source ; of the reunion 
of the earth with heaven; of the revelation of a higher, godlike life 
in humanity, a life transcending the limits of mere human nature 3 .0f 
a new process of development which had entered into the whole earth- 
ly system of the world,— these and such were the ideas which, from 
this time onward, formed the central point of these systems. The pecu- 
liar and distinguishing aim of these Gnostics is, to grasp the appearance 
of Christ, and the creation proceeding from him, in their connection 
with the whole evolution of the universe. In that theogonic and cosmo- 
gonie process of theirs, in which they go back to the original ground 
of all existence, everything is referred backwards and forwards to the 
fact of Christ’s appearance. What the Apostle Paul Says respecting 
the connection of the redemption with the creation, they made the 
central point of a speculative system, and endeavored to understand 
speculatively. 

As it respects the particular class to which their speculations belong, 
these Gnostics are Oriental Theosophists ; — men with whom, for the 
most part at least, the Oriental element had far the preponderance over 
the Grecian. They differed radically from the thinkers of the West. 
They moved rather amidst intuitions and symbols than conceptions. 
Where the Western thinker would have framed to himself an abstract 
conception, there stood before the soul of the Gnostic a living appear- 
ance, a living personality in vivid intwition. The conception seemed 
to him to be a thing without life. In the eye of the Gnostic every- 
thing became hypostatized, which to the Western thinker existed only 
as a conception. The image, and what the image represented, were, in 
the Gnostic’s mode of representation, often confounded together ; so 
that the one could not be divided from the other. Hurried along, in 
spite of himself, from intuition to intuition, from image to image, by 
the ideas floating before or filling his mind, he was in no condition to 
evolve these ideas and place them in the clear light of consciousness. 
But if we take pains to sift out the fundamental thoughts lying unde- 
veloped in their symbols, and to unfold them clearly to our conscious- 
ness, we shall see, gleaming through the surface, many ideas, which, 
though not understood by their contemporaries, were destined, in far 
later ages, to be seized upon once more, and to be more fully carried 
out by a science regenerated through the influence of faith! Intuition, 


1 We mean, e. g., the ideas lying at the attached themselves to Judaism, respecting 
root of the systems of those Gnostics who the connection of the Old with the New 
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anticipating the lapse of ages, here grasped in an immediate way, what 
the process of logical analysis was to master only after long and various 
wanderings beyond and short of the truth. 

The questions about which they especially busied themselves were 
these: how to explain the transition from the infinite to the finite ? — 
how to conceive the beginning of the creation ?— how to conceive of 
God as the author of a material world, so alien from his own essence ? 
— whence, if God is perfect, the imperfections of this world ? — 
whence the destructive powers in nature ? — whence is moral evil, if a 
Holy God is man’s creator ?— whence the great diversity of natures 
existing among men themselves, varying from minds which may prop- 
erly be called godlike, to those which appear to be utterly abandoned 
to blind passions and without the vestige of a rational and moral 
nature ? 

Here Christianity separated entirely what belongs to the province of 
religion, from what belongs to speculation and to a merely speculative 
interest. And just by so doing, Christianity preserved religion from 
the danger of confounding things divine with the things of this world, — 
the intuition of God with that of nature. It directed the eye of the 
mind beyond that whole series of the phenomena of the world, where, 
in the chain of causes and effects, one thing ever evolves itself out of 
another, to that almighty creative Word of God, by which the worlds 
were framed; so that things which are seen were not made of things 
which do appear. Hebr. 11:8. The creation was here apprehended, 
as an incomprehensible fact, by the upward gaze of faith, which rose 
above the position of the understanding, the faculty which would derive 
all things from one another, which would explain everything, and hence 
denies all immediate truth. This one practically important truth, the 
church was for holding fast in the doctrine of the creation from noth- 
ing ; —~ taking her stand in opposition to the ancient view, which would 
condition God’s act of creation by a previously existing matter; and 
which, in an anthropopathic manner, conceived of Him, not as the free, 
self-sufficient Author of all existence, but as the fashioner of a material 
already extant. The Gnosis would not acknowledge any such limits to 
speculation. It would explain—clear up to the mental vision—how God 
is the source and ground of all existence. It was thus obliged to place 
in the essence of God himself a process of development, through which 
God is the ground and source of all existence. From overlooking the 
negative sense of the doctrine concerning the creation from nothing, 
it was led to oppose against it the old principle, “ Nothing can come 
out of nothing.” It substituted in place of this doctrine, the intuitive 
idea of an eflux of all existence out of the supreme being of the Deity. 
‘This idea of an emanation admits of being presented under a great 
variety of images; under the symbol of an evolution of numbers out 
of an original unity; of an eradiation of light from an original light ; 
of a development of spiritual powers or ideas, acquiring self-subsistence ; 


Testament; respecting the relation of the Christianity ; respecting inspiration, and the 
prophetic element in the Old Testament to organic connection in history generally. 
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of an expression in a series of syllables and tones, dying away gradu 
ally to an echo. 

The idea of such an emanation answers to an obscure presentiment, 
— deeply seated in the human soul, — of the positive element lying at 
the root of the negative definition of the creation from nothing; and in 
this presentiment it found a fvot-hold ; but at the same time it gave oc- 
casion for a host of speculations, by which men would easily be led fur- 
ther astray from, and in effect, would entirely lose sight of, the practi- 
cally important ends of religious faith. 

According to this view, God was represented as the self-included, 
incomprehensible and original source of all perfection.! From this 
incomprehensible essence of God to finite things, it is impossible to con- 
ceive of an immediate transition. Self-limitation is the starting point, 
whence a communication of life on the part of God — the first passing 
into manifestation of the hidden Deity—begins; and from this pro- 
ceeds all further selfdeveloping manifestation of the divine essence.? 
Now, from this first link in the chain of life are, in the first place, 
evolved the manifold powers or attributes, dwelling in the divine 
essence, which, until that first self-affirmation, were all hidden in the 
abyss of that essence ; each of which attributes presents, on one par- 
ticular side, the whole divine essence, and to each of which, in this 
view, are applied the appropriate titles of God.? These divine powers, 
evolving themselves to self-subsistent being, are ‘hence the germs and 
principles of all further evolution of life. The life contained in them 
developes and individualizes itself more and more; and in such a way, 
that the successive grades of this evolution of life are ever sinking 
lower, the spirits ever becoming feebler, the further they are removed 
from the first link in the series. Here, we must admit, the Gnosis, 
in attempting to explain the incomprehensible, falls continually into an- 
thropopathism, and, without being aware of it, transfers to the eternal 
the relations of time. 

But supposing the origin of a purely spiritual world in affinity with 
God might thus admit of being explained, that the evolution of different 
grades of perfection in the spiritual world might thus be made clear to 
the imagination ;— yet how explain, by an emanation from God, the 
starting into existence of the sensible world; how account for the ori- 
gin of evil?’ Even with regard to this last mentioned problem, the 
rock on which speculation has so often split, injuring in no slight 
measure the attribute of God’s holiness and the freedom of rational, 
accountable beings, the Gnosis was for giving speculation an unbounded 
range. If God has bestowed on man a free will, and if this free will is 


1 The Unfathomable Abyss, (Gi0oc,) ac- 
cording to Valentine, exalted above all pos- 
sibility of designation, — of whom, properly 
speaking, nothing can be predicated ;—~ the 
dkatovouaorog of Basilides, the ov of Philo. 

2A rporn KaTaAnec Eavtod, the mpOTov 
karadnnrov Tod %eov, hypostatically repre- 
sented in a vovc or Adyoc. é 

8 Hence the different meanings given by 
the Gnostics to the word aiwv, which, be- 


sides its primitive signification, eternity, is 
used by them to denote sometimes the 
Eternal, as a distinguishing attribute of the 
Supreme Essence, sometimes those original 
divine powers above described, sometimes 
the whole emanation-world = 7A7pwpa, as 
contradistinguished from the temporal world. 
In the last mentioned sense it is employed 
by Heracleon. Orig. T, XIII. in Joann. 
¢. 11. 
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the cause of evil,—said the Gnostics,—its cause reverts back to Gfod 
himself. They would not allow of any distinction between permission 
and causality on the part of God.! We see, in fact, how it is, that if 
speculation is not content to acknowledge evil as a fact, as the act of 
the creaturely will forsaking its natural dependence on God, and to be 
explained from no other cause or quarter ; if speculation must explain 
evil or its origin; then it must be driven either to violate God’s holi- 
ness and deprive the opposition between good and evil of its objective 
significancy, thus undermining the ideas of moral good and evil as to 
their essence, by tracing back the causality of the latter to God, which 
doctrine does indeed lie involved in Pantheism ; — or else it will limit 
God’s almighty power, by supposing an absolute evil, an independent 
ground of it beyond the divine control; which is done by Dualism. 
Yet Dualism is driven, notwithstanding, to the very thing which it chief: 
ly labors to avoid. The idea of evil, which it would firmly maintain, it 
must really sap at the root, inasmuch as it imputes it to an outward 
cause, and makes of it a self-subsistent nature, working with necessity ; 
and thus it must, at the same time, involve itself in the contradiction 
of supposing an independent existence out of God; therefore, since ab- 
solute independence (aseity) can be predicated only of God, a God 
who is not God, not good. In avoiding the first of these rocks, the 
Gnostics foundered on the last. 

They deemed it necessary to unite with the doctrine of emanation 
that of Dualism, and sought to explain by the commixture of two hos- 
tile kingdoms, by the products of two opposite principles, the origin of 
a world not answering to the divine idea, with all the defects cleaving 
to it, all the evils it contains. And this hypothesis opened a wide field 
for their speculations and their fanciful images. At this point were 
evolved two different modes of contemplation, which still, however, in 
these times of religious and philosophical eclecticism, do not stand so 
directly opposed to each other, but often come in contact and com- 
mingle at various intermediate points ; — and inithe end they are found 
to be based on the same fundamental idea, though conceived on the one 
side under a more speculative, on the other, under a more mythical 
form. In one of these general schemes, the element of Grecian specu- 
lation, in the other that of Oriental intuition, chiefly predominates ; and 
hence these different modes give rise to the distinction of an Alexan- 
drian and of a Syrian Gnosis (which latter was particularly modified 
by the influence of Parsism),— in so far as these two forms of Gnosis 
may be opposed to each other in abstracto, without any reference to the 
cases where, in the varied phenomena of these times, they are found to 
intermingle. In the former, the Platonic notion of the in predomi- 
nates. ‘This is the dead, the unsubstantial,— the boundary that limits 
from without the evolution of life, in that step-wise progression whereby 
the perfect is ever evolving itself into the less perfect. This éAn, again, 
is represented under various images,— as the darkness that exists along 
with the light; as the void (kéveya, xevdv) In opposition to the fulness 


1T0 uH KwAvor, airiév éorvy, their usual motto in opposing the doctrine of the church. 
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of the divine life; as the shadow that accompanies the light; as the 
chaos, the stagnant, dark water. This matter, dead in itself, possesses 
by its own nature no active power, no nisus. As life of every sort is 
foreign to it, itself makes no encroachment on the divine. But since 
the divine evolutions of life (the essences developing themselves out of 
the progressive emanation) become feebler the further they are removed 
from the first link in the series; since their connection with the first 
becomes more loose at each successive step, hence, out of the last step 
of the evolution proceeds an imperfect, defective product, which cannot 
retain its connection with the divine chain of life, and sinks from the 
world of Adons down into the chaos ;—— or— which is the same notion 
somewhat differently expressed — a drop from the fulness of the divine 
life spills over into the bordering void.! Now first, the dead matter, by 
commixture with the living, which it wanted, receives animation. But 
at the same time also, the divine living particle becomes corrupted b 
mingling with the chaotic mass. Existence becomes multiform; there 
springs up a subordinate, defective life. The foundation is laid for a 
new world; a creation starts into being beyond the confines of the world 
of emanation. But since now, on the other hand, the chaotic principle 
of matter has acquired a sort of life, hence there arises a pure active 
opposition to the godlike,—a barely negative, blind, ungodly nature- 
power, which obstinately resists all plastic influence of the divine ele- 
ment: hence, as products of the spirit of the #47, (of the mveiya bAuKér,) 
Satan, malignant spirits, wicked men, in all of whom no reasonable, 
no moral principle, no principle of a rational will, but blind passions 
only have the ascendancy. ‘There is the same conflict here as in the 
scheme of Platonism, between the soul under the guidance of divine 
reason, the voic, and the soul blindly resisting reason,?—— between the 
rpovoia and the davéyxn, the divine principle and the natural. 

As Monism contradicts what every man should know immediately — 
the laws and facts of his moral consciousness ; so Dualism contradicts 
the essence of reason which demands unity. Monism, shrinking from 
itself, leads to Dualism; and Dualism, springing from the desire to 
comprehend everything, is forced by its very striving after this, through 
the constraint of reason, which demands unity, to refer back the duality 
to a prior unity, and resolve it into this latter. Thus was the Gnosis 
forced out of its Dualism, and obliged to affirm the same which the 
Cabbala and the New Platonism taught; namely, that matter is nothing 
else than the necessary bounds’ between being and not-being, which can 
be conceived as having a subsistence for itself only by abstraction,’— as 
the opposite to existence, which, in case of an evolution of life from God, 
must arise as its necessary limitation.© In some such way, this Dual- 
ism could resolve itself into an absolute Monism, and so into Pantheism. 


1 According to the schemes of the Ophites 4 By a Adyoe vé8oc, according to the New 
and of Bardesanes. Platonists. 
2 See Plato leg. lib. X. p. 87-91, y. IX.; 5 Thus the Gnostics in Irenzeus, Lib. IT. 
ed. Bipont. Plutarch. Quastt. Platonic, c¢.4, are careful to defend themselves against 
u. IV. the charge of Dualism: Continere omnia 
8 As it were the outer shell of existence, patrem omnium, et extra Pleroma esse nihil ; 
na"7p. et id, quod extra et quod intus, dicere eos 
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The other scheme accommodated itself more to the Parsic doctrine 
concerning Ahriman and his kingdom ;—a doctrine which it would be 
natural, especially for those Gnostic sects which originated in Syria, to 
appropriate to themselves. This theory assumed the existence of an 
active, turbulent kingdom of evil, or of darkness, which, by its encroach- 
ments on the kingdom of light, brought about a commixture of the light 
with the darkness, of the godlike with the ungodlike. Different as these 
two modes of contemplation may appear in description, yet we may recog- 
nize in them both the same fundamental idea. In all cases where the lat- 
ter mode of contemplation becomes somewhat more speculative, it passes 
into the former; as will be seen in Manicheism, which, more than any 
other Gnostic system, wears the stamp of the Parsic religion; and in all 
cases where the former mode of conception assumes a more poetic dress, 
strives to present itself more vividly to the imagination, it passes im- 
perceptibly into the latter ;1 and this it might do sometimes with the 
distinct consciousness, that the whole was but a symbolical dress, where- 
by abstract conceptions were to be rendered more vivid to the imagina- 
tion. We have an example of this kind in the profound thinker, Ploti- 
nus, who was very far from being inclined to substitute a conflict of 
principles beginning at a certain point, in the place of a development 
going on with immanent necessity, from first to last, even to the ex- 
treme bounds of all existence. 

Even among the Platonists there were those who supposed, that along 
with an unorganized, inert matter, the substance of the corporeal world, 
there existed from the beginning a blind, lawless motive power, an un- 
godlike soul, as its original moving and active principle. As the 
inorganic substance was organized into a corporeal world by the plastic 
power of the Deity, so by the same power, law and reason were com- 
municated to that turbulent, irrational soul. Thus the chaos of the 
#4 was transformed into an organized world, and that blind soul into 
a rational principle,— a mundane soul, animating the universe. As 
from the latter of these proceeds all rational, spiritual life in humanity ; 
so from the former proceeds all that is irrational, all that is under the 
blind sway of passion and appetite — all malignant spirits are its proge- 
ny. It is easy to see how the idea of this pox? ddoyoc, brooding over 
chaos, would coincide with the idea of a Satan originally presiding over 
the kingdom of darkness.? 

In the system of the Sabzeans, or disciples of John,? which was allied, 


secundum agnitionem et ignorantiam, sed 
non secundum localem distantiam. The 
lower creation was comprehended in the 
Pleroma, velut in tunica maculam. 

1 As, for example, when Plotinus repre- 
sents matter as being seized with a longing 
after light or the soul, and describes how it 
darkens the light in attempting to embrace 
it. Plotin.in Enneas I. lib. VIII. c. 14: 
“YAn mapotoa rpocatret, Kai olov évoyrel, 
Kal eic 70 elow mapeASeiv edéder, THY d& 
Edam cat rd’ekeiVev bH¢ éokétwoe TH 
uiger. 

2See Plutarch. de anime Procreat. e 


Timo, particularly c.9. Opera ed. Hutten. 
T. XIII. page 296. 

8 This sect of the Sabsans, (Gamrioral, 
from y3¥,) Nazareans, Mandeans, (accord- 
ing to Norberg, from VV, padytai or yvo- 
ortkoi,) evidently took its origin from those 
disciples of John the Baptist, who, contrary 
to the spirit and intention of their master, 
adopted, after his martyrdom, a course hos- 
tile to Christianity. We find traces of them, 
mixed up with fabulous matter, in the 
Clementines and in the Recognitiones Cle- 
mentis, perhaps also in the juepoBamriarai¢ 
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beyond doubt, by derivation, with the Syrian Gnosis, there does appear, 
indeed, to have been an independent kingdom of darkness, with its own 
powers ; but this has no influence on the higher kingdom of light. The 
thought conceived by one of the genii belonging to the world of light, of 
separating himself from the great primal Fountain, for whose glory all 
creatures should exist, and of establishing a separate and independent 
world in chaos— was the original cause of the intermingling of the two 
kingdoms,— the beginning of the visible world, which is founded on 
territory won from the kingdom of darkness, from chaos; and which 
now the powers of darkness, impatient of any encroachment on their 
province, seek either to wrest away and bring into their own possession, ° 
or else to destroy. When the genius who belongs to the third grade in 
the evolution of life, when Abatur reflects himself on the dark water of 
chaos, there springs up from his image an imperfect genius, formed out 
of the mixture of this light-nature with the substance of darkness, and 
destined to a gradual transfiguration. This is Fetahdl, the world-builder, 
from whose awkwardness results all the imperfections of this world.1 
Also in the system of the Syrian Bardesanes, matter is represented as 
being the genitor of Satan. 

Thus it is evident enough here, how the modes of conception pecu- 
liar to the Syrian and to the Alexandrian Gnosis pass, on this side, 
over into each other. It might also admit of a question, perhaps, 
whether we can properly speak of a Gnosis originally Alexandrian ; 
whether Syria is not the common home of everything that goes under 
this name,— whence it was merely transplanted to Alexandria, in 
which latter place it received a peculiar stamp from the Hellenic, Pla- 
tonizing tendency which there prevailed. At Alexandria, such a 
Gnosis could easily find many points on which to attach itself, in a cer- 
' tain Jewish, ideal philosophy of religion already existing there ; but in 
this, however, the Platonic and Western element, which confined itself 
more strictly to the pure ideal position, and did not directly hyposta, 
tize the idea into intuitions, too strongly predominated to admit the pos: 
sibility of its resulting, without the influence of the pure Orientalism 
from Syria, in the peculiar character of the Gnosis. 

It might be thought, that this two-fold theory would have resulted in 
a corresponding difference of practical spirit. As the Syrian theory 
supposed an active kingdom of evil, which was one and the same with 
the kingdom of matter, we might conclude from this, that it made the 
renunciation of this hated matter and its hostile productions, the great 
point in its system of morals. Since, on the other hand, the Alexan- 


and yaAvAaiouc of Hegisippus; see F. Walch. 
de Sabzis comment. Soc. Reg. Gott. T. 
IV. Part. philol. From this sprung up af- 
terwards a sect, whose system, formed out 
of the elements of an older eastern theoso- 
phy, has an important connection with the 
history of the Gnosis. A critical examina- 
tion of their most important religious book, 
published by Norberg, the Liber Adami, 
may furnish much additional information 
on this subject. See a review of this work 


by Gesenius, in the Jenaischen Literatur- 
Foituine, J. 1817, No. 48-51, and (Kleu- 
ker’s 2) review in the Gottingschen Anzeigen. 
1 The idea here may be compared wholly 
with the Ophitic idea of the Opbionotpre 
(see below,) although the latter, in the Ophi- 
tic system, appears possessed of a malig- 
nant nature; and yet the Ophitic system, 
so far as it concerns its speculative ideas, is 
in very many respects nearly related to the 
Alexandrian system of Valentinus. 
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drian Gnosis considered matter in the light of an unorganized sub- | 
stance, and the divine as the forming principle of matter, we might 
suppose that it would adopt no such negative theory of morals, but be 
inclined rather to make the active melioration of the world, by the 
power of the divine element, the principle of its moral system. This 
conjecture would be rendered still more probable, by comparing several 

of the Alexandrian with the Syrian systems. 

But we must see, as we enter more deeply into the matter, that the 
difference of practical tendencies is not so much grounded in the differ- 
ence of these principles, as it is true that a different shaping and ap- 
plication is given to the principles themselves, by virtue of the diversity 
of intellectual bents; and that all the principles derived from other ~ 
quarters receive, through the general, intellectual bent which appropri- 
ates them to itself and. the peculiar spiritual temperament of this period, 
an application which needed not necessarily to flow from them, by them- 
selves considered. We have seen,! indeed, how Dualism, in its primi- 
tive form among the Persians, by no means carried along with it the 
tendency to an ascetic, inactive renunciation of the world; but how an 
active life, and the exercise of a plastic influence on the outward world, 
in the conflict for the kingdom of light, developed itself therefrom. 
And yet the same principle received, through the influence of the pre- 
vailing tone of mind in this period, another application. But in Plato- 
nism, two points of view were proposed, and its practical influence was 
conditioned by the predominance of the one or the other. On the one 
side, Platonism represented the soul as the plastic powef in the world ; 
— it made the ideas actualize themselves in becoming, stamp them- 
selves in the 447. The selfmanifestation of these ideas, striving to 
overpower the #47, should press forward to meet their kindred spirit, 
in its contemplation of the world in all its aspects, — in all appearances | 
of the beautiful and good. Through the symbols — though inadequate 
to the original type — of the ideal harmony of the universe in the sen- 
sible world, the recollection of the original Former himself was to be 
called up in the spirit that belonged to the higher world, and the cray- 
ing after this awakened within it ;— by means of this contemplation, 
the soul was to become gradually winged. But on the other side, Pla- 
tonism taught that there was a resistance of the #47 against these ideas, 
which was not to be entirely vanquished ; it presented to consciousness 
that opposition between the idea and the manifestation, which could 
never be overcome. According to this view, evil is, in this world, a 
necessary antithesis to good. This is inseparable from the relation of 
the idea to the #4; and hence it is only by contemplation, rising to 
the spiritual world of ideas, that one ¢an soar above this opposition, 
which must always necessarily continue to exist in this lower region. 
At all events, it was from this position that the aristocratic principle 
of the ancient world, of which we have before spoken, took that direc- 
tion, by virtue of which the contemplative life was exalted far above 
the practical; as in like manner, this defect — though more or less 


1 See above, p. 376. 
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tempered, in proportion to the greater or less reaction of the Christian 
principle — cleaves to the Gnostic systems generally. - Now in pro- 
portion as the one or the other of these sides of the Platonic theory 
predominated, there came to be united with Platonism, either a more- 
practical, esthetico-artistic, or an ascetic, contemplative tendency. 
Platonism contains within it, considered on that first side, the genuine 
principle for the construction of the system of ethics; but in order to 
the actualization of what les within it, it is requisite, that the other 
side should retreat into the back-ground. This Dualism must be prac- 
tically annulled; a means must be given of reconciling the opposition 
between the idea and the manifestation, and this could be mediated 
only by the fact of a redemption of mankind. Thus Platonism points 
away to Christianity, through which alone the ethical problems grounded 
in the Platonic ideas could be actually realized. 

Now the spiritual tone of this period, which lies at the root of all 
those Gnostic systems, out of which sprung hatred and contempt of the 
werld, the predominant Oriental principle of utter estrangement from 
the world and from all human affections, tended to give prominence to 
one of those sides and to repress the other; and the same thing, in- 
deed, is manifested in the ethics peculiar to the later Platonism gener- 
ally, if we except Plotinus. One of these Gnostics, Marcion, united, 
in fact, as we shall see, with the doctrine of the 647, a tendency in 
other respects altogether foreign from Platonism. 

The most essential difference between the Gnostic systems, and the 
one which is best suited also to be made the basis of their distribution, 
is that which arises from their different degrees of divergence, in re- 
spect to what constitutes the peculiarity of the Gnostic view of the uni- 
verse, from the purely Christian view. It is the Dualistic element car- 
ried out ; — by virtue of which those oppositions, — which Christianity 
exhibits as conflicting with the original unity in creation, as having first 
originated. in the fall of the creature, and only to be removed by the 
redemption, — these oppositions are considered as original, grounded in 
the very principles of existence ;— hence, also, as being of such a 
kind that they could not be overcome by the redemption itself ; — the 
oppositions between a temporal, earthly, and a higher, invisible order 
of things; between the natural, the purely human, and the divine. 
This opposition, so apprehended, must be extended moreover to the re- 
lation of Christianity to the creation, to nature and history. Where 
this opposition generally was seized in its most sharp and decided 
form, nothing less could be supposed than an absolute opposition also 
between Christianity and the creation,— between nature and history. 
Christianity must make its appearance as an altogether sudden thing, 
as a fragment disconnected from everything else, as something coming 
in wholly without expectation. According to this view, no gradual 
development of the Theocracy, as an organically connected whole, 
could be admitted. The connection, also, must be broken between 
Christianity and Judaism. And all this becomes concentrated in the 
form of relation in which the Demiurge was conceived to stand to the 
Supreme, perfect God, and the world of Hons. Everything depends, 
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then, on the circumstance, whether an absolute opposition was made to 
exist here, or room was still left for some sort of mediation. It is man- 


ifest, how deeply this difference must affect everything that pertains to 


the province of morals and religion. 

In the following respect, all these Gnosties agree; they all held, as 
we remarked above, to a world consisting of the pure emanation of life 
from God, a creation evolved directly out of the divine essence,) far 
exalted above the outward creation produced by God’s plastic power, 
and conditioned by a preéxisting matter. They agree moreover in 
this, that they did not admit the Father of that higher world of ema- 
nation, to be the immediate author of this lower world, but maintained 
that the lower creation proceeded from the World-former, (dnuovpyée, ) 
a being of kindred nature with the universe formed and governed by 
him, and far inferior to that higher system and the Father of it. But 
here arose a difference among them; for while they all maintained the ~ 
fact of such a subordination, they did not agree in their conceptions as 
to the particular mode of its existence. Some, taking their departure 
from ideas which had long prevailed among certain Jews of Alexan- 
dria, (as appears from comparing the Alexandrian version of the Old 
Testament, and from Philo,) supposed that the Supreme God created 
and governed the world by ministering spirits, by the angels. At the 
head of these angels stood one, who had the direction and control of 
all; hence called the opificer and governor of the world. This Demi- 
urge they compared with the plastic, animating, mundane spirit of 
Plato and the Platonicians,? which, too, according to the Timeeus of 
Plato, strives to represent the ideas of the Divine Reason, in that 
which is becoming and temporal. This angel is a representative of the 
Supreme God on this lower stage of existence. He acts, not indepen- 
dently, but merely according to the ideas inspired in him by the Su- 
preme God ; just as the plastic, mundane soul of the Platonists creates 
all things after the pattern of the ideas communicated by the Supreme 
Reason, (voi) But these ideas transcend the powers of his own lim- 
ited nature; he cannot understand them; he is merely their uncon- 
scious organ; and hence is unable himself to comprehend the whole 
scope and meaning of the work which he performs. As an organ under 
the guidance of a higher inspiration, he reveals what exceeds his own 
power of conception. And here also they fall in with the current 
ideas of the Jews, in supposing that the Supreme God had revealed 
himself to their Fathers through the angels, who served as ministers 
of his will. From them proceeded the giving of the law by Moses. In 
the following respect, also, they considered the Demiurge to be a rep- 
resentative of the Supreme God ;—as the other nations of the earth 
are portioned out under the guidance of the other angels, so the Jew- 
ish people, considered as the peculiar people of God, are committed to 
the especial care of the Demiurge, as his representative.t He revealed 


1 mio pip. mapaderyya of the Divine Reason hyposta- 

2 The dedrepoc Vedc, the Sede yevnroc. tized. 

8 The 6 cr (Gov, —an antithesis to the 4 According to the Alexandrine version 
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also among them, in their religious polity, as in the creation of the 
world, those higher ideas, which himself could not understand in their 
true significancy. The Old Testament, like the whole creation, was 
the veiled symbol of a higher mundane system, the veiled type of Chris- 
tianity. 

Among the Jewish people themselves, however, they carefully dis- 
tinguished, after the example of the Alexandrians, between the great 
mass, who are barely a representative type of the people of God, (the 
Israelites according to the flesh, the “IcpaiA alodnréc, kara capxa,) and the 
smaller number, who became really conscious of their destination as the 
people of God, (the soul of this mass, the spiritual men of Philo; the 
"lopanA rvevuarexde, vonréc; the truly consecrated race, living in the con- 
templation of God; the dp dpdv rov Sebv; the mvevpatixol, yrwortkol, as 
contradistinguished from the puyu«oi, rorexot.) The latter, with their 
sensual minds, adhered to the outward form, perceived not that this was 
barely a symbol, and therefore entered not into the meaning of the 
symbol.1 Thus those sensual-minded Jews knew not the angel by 
whom God revealed himself in all the Theophanies of the Old Testa- 
ment; knew not the Demiurge in his true relation to the hidden, Su- 
preme God, who never reveals himself in the sensible world. Here, 
too, they confounded type and archetype, symbol and idea. They rose 
no higher than to this Demiurge ; they held him for the Supreme God 
himself. Those spiritual men, on the contrary, clearly perceived, or at 
least divined, the ideas veiled under Judaism ; they rose above the De- 
miurge, to the knowledge of the Supreme God; they are, therefore, 
properly his true worshippers, (Sepaneita.) The religion of the former 
was grounded barely on a faith of authority; the latter live in the con- 
templation of divine things. The former needed to be schooled and 
disciplined by the Demiurge,— by rewards, punishments, and threats ; 
the latter need no such means of discipline; they rise by the buoyancy 
of their own minds to the Supreme God, who is only a fountain of 
blessedness to those that are fitted for communion with him; they love 
him for his own sake.? 

When now these Jewish theosophists of Alexandria had come over to 
Christianity, and with this new religion had united their previous ideas, 
they saw the spirit of the Old Testament completely unveiled by Chris- 
tianity, and the highest idea of the whole creation brought clearly to 
light. The scope and end of the whole creation, and of all human 
development, now for the first time became clear. As far as the Su- 
preme Aon,’ who appeared in the person of Christ, is exalted above 
the angels and the Demiurge, so far does Christianity transcend Juda- 


bptorog ESvy, Eornoer Spia edvav rata 
dprduov ayyédov Ses, nad éyevndy 
pepic Kupiov Aade adtod "laKap. 

1 Thus in the epistle ascribed to Barnabas, 
it is asserted by a moderate Gnostic, who 
had as yet by no means attained to that 
higher Gnosis which resulted from the mix- 
ture of the Alexandrian idealism with Sy- 
rian theosophy, that the Jews had altogeth- 
er misunderstood the ceremonial law, in 


observing it outwardly, instead of seeing in 
it an allegorical representation of universal 
religion and moral truths. The Gnosis 
furnished the key which first unlocked this 
its true meaning. 

2 See above, Part I. p. 56, etc., respecting 
the two religious positions according to 
Philo. 
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ism and the whole earthly creation. The Demiurge himself now per- 
ceives entering into his province a revelation of a higher system of 
_ things, and serves henceforth as its self-conscious organ. 

If the law was called by Jewish theologians a law dispensed by angels, 
with a view to mark, in this way, its divine, as opposed to a merely 
human, origin,— this designation is, on the other hand, employed in the 
apostolic letters, for the purpose of clearly setting forth the superiority 
of Christianity to Judaism, — of exhibiting the former as the absolute 
religion, for which all the earlier fragmentary revelations of the divine 
councils only served to prepare the way. The all-embracing revelation 
of God in the Son, through whom God himself enters immediately into 
fellowship with the creature, is opposed to the revelation mediated by the 
instrumentality of individual angels,— individual godlike powers. By 
the manifestation of the comprehending whole, everything partial is 
rendered superfluous.1_ The inventions of the Gnostics, in which the 
whole matter is spun out into a mythical form, turn on this profound 
idea. 

In what the Gnostics who adopt this point of view say about the rela- 
tion of the Demiurge, of his creation, of his previous domimion, to the 
appearance of Christ and of Christianity, we have a glimpse of ideas, 
in themselves profound. They endeavor to express how the whole was, 
at least in idea, in the germ, implanted in the original creation, which 
was to be actually realized and fulfilled only by Christianity ; — how 
reason, attaining first through Christianity to the full and clear con- 
sciousness of the ideas incorporated in and stamped upon creation, was 
to express these in an actual manifestation; —a great and fruitful 
thought, which, obscurely divined by the Gnosis, waited to receive its 
clear and discreet exposition from a future science, striking root in 
Christianity. The Gnosis bore within it the germ, first presented as a 
poetic intuition, of a true philosophy of history. 

The other party of the Gnostics consisted mainly of such as, before 
their coming over to Christianity, had not been followers of the Mosaic 
religion, but had already, at an earlier period, framed to themselves an 
Oriental Gnosis, opposed as well to Judaism as to all popular religions, 
like that of which we find the remains in the books of the Sabzeans, 
and of which examples may still be found in the East, among the Per- 
sians and the Hindoos. They regarded the Demiurge with his angels, 
not simply, like the former class, as a subordinate, limited being, but as 
one absolutely hostile to the Supreme God. The Demiurge and his angels 
are for establishing their independence within their limited sphere. 
They would tolerate no foreign dominion within their province. What- 
ever higher existence has descended into their kingdom, they seek to 
hold imprisoned there, so that it may not ascend again above their nar- 
row precincts. Probably, in this system, the kingdom of the world- 
forming angels coincided, for the most part, with the kingdom of the 
deceitful star-spirits, who seek to rob man of his freedom, to beguile 
him by various arts of deception, — and who exercise a tyrannical sway 


1 See Heb. 2. Ephes. 3: 10, and the words of Christ to Nathanael. 
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over the things of this world.1_ The Demiurge is a limited and limit- 
ing being ; proud, jealous, revengeful ; and this his character expresses 
itself in the Old Testament, which proceeded from him. 

Believing that they found in the Old Testament so many qualities 
attributed to God which were anthropopathic,— so much which was at 
variance with the Christian idea of God and with moral perfection, it 
would indeed have been natural for these Gnostics, had they lived in a 
different spiritual atmosphere, to consider all this as the result of hu- 
man error, whereby the true idea of God had become vitiated. But to 
refer this to a subjective cause, and explain it psychologically, lay alto- 
gether remote from their habit of contemplation. To them Judaism no 
less than paganism appeared, as opposed to Christianity, something too 
positively real to admit of being satisfactorily explained in any such way 
as this. They fancied that, in the life of nations, they could trace the 
influence of self-subsistent spiritual powers, who controlled the general 
consciousness. What St. Paul says of the principalities and powers, 
(4pxaic and éfovciac,) they referred to these agents. As in paganism 
they saw the kingdom of the demons, so in Judaism they saw the king- 
dom of the Demiurge. And so while they acknowledged the history of 
the Old Testament to be true, they were led to transfer whatever ap- 
peared to them defective in the idea of God in the Old Testament, to 
the Demiurge himself. The reflected image of this being, they saw 
in the character and in the conceptions of the people devoted to his 
service. Even in nature, where they beheld the dominion of an iron 
necessity, governing by invariable laws and sparing nothing, they be- 
lieved the God of holy love, revealed through Christ, was not to be 
found. They saw, manifesting itself there, a plastic power indeed, but 
inadequate to master its material, to subdue the destructive agencies 
which resisted its efforts. They beheld the old chaos once more break- 
ing loose; the wild energy of the #47, revolting without control against 
the dominion which the formative Power would exercise over it, — cast- 
ing off the yoke imposed on it, and destroying the work he had begun. 
Thus they recognized here a powerful, indeed, but not all-powerful 
Demiurge, against whose supremacy the #47, which he sought to sub- 
ject to his will, was ever rebelling. The same jealous beimg, limited in 
his power, ruling with despotic sway, whom they found in the Old Tes- 
tament, they imagined they saw in nature. At the bottom of these 
peculiar views lay the truth, that even on the foundation of the Old 
Testament, religion could not as yet be wholly emancipated from the 
principle which ruled in the ancient world ; although a higher, theistic 
element was here revealed in opposition to that principle. This could 
be brought about only by the redeeming power of the gospel. These 
Gnostics judged thus: —the supreme God, the God of holiness and 
love, who has no connection whatever with the sensible world, has re- 


1 Accordingly, in the system of these Sa- important part in everything that is bad. 
beeans, the seven star-spirits and the twelve To their deceptive arts, the Sabwans traced 
star-spirits of the zodiac, who sprung from the origin of those detested religions, Juda: 
an irregular connection between the cheated ism and Christianity. 
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vealed himself in this earthly creation only by certain divine seeds of 
life, scattered among men, the germination of which the Demiurge 
strives to check and suppress. The perfect God is, at most, known 
and worshipped in mysteries alone by a few spiritual men. Now this 
God, through his highest Aton, let himself down at once, without any 
forgoing preparation, to this inferior system, for the purpose of drawing 
upward to himself those higher and kindred spiritual natures which are 
here held in bondage. Christianity finds nowhere in the whole creation 
a point of entrance, except in those theosophic schools where a higher 
wisdom, in the form of secret doctrines, has been handed down from age 
to age. 

This difference between the Gnostic systems was one of great impor- 
tance, both in a theoretical and a practical point of view. The Gnostics 
of the first class, who looked upon the Demiurge as an organ of the 
supreme God, and his representative, the fashioner of nature according 
to his ideas, the guiding spring of the historical evolution of God’s king- 
dom, might, consistently with their peculiar principles, expect to find 
the manifestation of the divine element in nature and in history. They 
were not necessarily driven to an unchristian hatred of the world. 
They could admit that the divine element might be revealed even in 
earthly relations; that everything of the earth was capable of being 
refined and ennobled by its influence. They could therefore be quite 
moderate in their ascetic notions, as we find the case actually to have 
been with regard to many of this class; although their notion of the 
6am continually tended to the practically mischievous result of tracing 
evil exclusively to the world of sense; and although their over valua- 
tion of a contemplative Gnosis might easily prove unfavorable to the 
spirit of active charity. On the contrary, the other kind of Gnosis, 
which represented the Creator of the world as a nature directly op- 
posed to the supreme God and his higher system, would necessarily 
lead to a wildly fanatical and morose hatred of the world, wholly at 
war with the spirit of Christianity. This expressed itself in two ways ; 
among the nobler and more sensible class, by an excessively rigid asce- 
ticism, by an anxious concern to shun all contact with the world — 
though to fashion and mould that world constitutes a part.of the Chris- 
tian vocation. The morality, in this case, to make the best of it, could 
be only negative, only a preparatory step of purification in order to the 
contemplative state. But the same eccentric hatred of the world, 
coupled with pride and arrogance, might also lead to wild enthusiasm 
and a bold contempt for all moral obligations. The principle once 
started upon, that the whole of this world is the work of a finite, un- 
godlike spirit; that it is not susceptible of any revelation of diene 
things ; that the loftier natures who belong to a far higher. world, are 
here held in bondage; these Gnostics easily came to the conclusion 
that everything external is a matter of perfect indifference to the nee 
man, — nothing of a loftier nature can there be expressed ; the outward 
man may indulge in every lust, provided only that the tranquillity of 
the inner man is not thereby disturbed in its meditation. The most 
direst way of showing contempt and defiance of this wretched, hostile 
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world was, not to allow the mind to be affected by it in any situation. 
Men should mortify sense by braving every lust, and still preserving 
the tranquillity of the mind unruffled. ‘ We must conquer lust by in- 
dulgence, — said these bold spirits — for it is no great thing for a man 
to abstain from lust who knows nothing about it by experience. The 
greatness lies in not being overcome by it, when clasped in its embrace.””! 
Though the reports of enemies ought not be used without great caution 
and distrust, and we should never forget that such witnesses were liable, 
by unfriendly inferences or the misconstruction of terms, to impute to 
such sects a great deal that was false; yet.the characteristic maxims 
quoted from their own lips, and the coincident testimony of such men 
as Irenzeus and Epiphanius, and of those still more unprejudiced and 
careful inquirers, the Alexandrians, places it beyond all reasonable 
doubt, that they not merely expressed, but even practised, such princi- 
ples of conduct. Besides, that enemy of Christianity, the Neo-Platonic 
philosopher Porphyry, corroborates this testimony by citing from the 
mouth of these persons maxims of a similar import.? “A little stand- 
ing pool,” said they, ‘may be defiled, when some impure substance 
drops into it; not so the ocean, which, conscious of its own immensity, 
admits everything. So little men are overcome by eating ; but he who 
is an ocean of strength (éovcia, probably a cant term of theirs, founded 
on a misinterpretation of St. Paul’s language, 1 Corinth. 8: 9; 6: 12) 
takes everything and is not defiled.” Not only in the history of Chris- 
tian sects of earlier and more recent times, but also among the sects of 
the Hindoos, and even among the rude islanders of Australia, instances 
may be found of such tendencies which defied all moral obligations — 
tendencies that have arisen from speculative or mystical elements, or it 
may be from some subjective caprice setting itself in opposition to all 
positive law. In the connection of the present period, the false striving 
of the subjective spirit after emancipation, after breaking loose from all 
the bonds, holy or unholy, whereby the world had been hitherto kept to- 
gether, is quite apparent. And this aim and tendency might seem to 
have found a point of union in that unshackling of the spirit, so radical 
ly different in its character, which Christianity brought along with it. 
This difference shows itself, again, in the views entertained of partie- 
ular moral relations The Gnostics of the last-mentioned class either 
enjoined the life of celibacy, and expressed their abhorrence of marriage 
as being an impure and profane connection, or else — on the principle 
that whatever pertained to sense was indifferent, and that men needed 
but to defy the Demiurge by despising his stringent laws — they justi- 
fied the gratifying of every lust. Those of the first class, on the con- 
trary, honored marriage, as a holy estate; and on this subject also, 
found in Christianity the complete fulfilment of a relation introduced 
into the Demiurge’s world, as the type of a higher order of things ; and 
the Valentinian Gnosis, which invariably regarded the lower world as a 
symbol and mirror of the higher, which sought to trace the manifes- 
tation of the same supreme law in various gradations, at different 
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stages of existence, saw in the relation of marriage, as elsewhere, the 
type of a higher relation pervading every stage and degree of existence, 
from the highest link of the chain downwards. We may here observe 
in the Valentinian Gnosis, the first attempt, originating in the influence 
of Christianity, to understand in a scientific way the true significance 
of marriage, in its connection with the laws of the universe,—a point 
which the mind of Plato was striving to reach in the Symposium ; but 
which could not be truly reached and adequately presented until Chris- 
tianity had led men to recognize the unity of God’s image in both the 
sexes, and their relation to each other, and to the common type of hu- 
manity residing in that unity. . 

The difference between these two tendencies of the Gnostic principle 
was strongly manifested, again, in the different ways of contemplating 
Christ’s person. All Gnostics, it is true, were in a sense agreed in this 
respect; that as they distinguished the God of heaven from the God of 
nature, and hence, too, separated beyond necessity the invisible from the 
visible world, the divine from the human, — so they could not acknowl- 
edge the unity of the human and divine natures in the person of Christ. 
Yet as in the first of these cases we remarked an important difference 
between the two predominant tendencies of the Gnostic systems, so we 
may observe an important difference, too, in the case last mentioned. 
We find here an essential gradation in the views entertained of the 
relation of the divine and human natures in Christ. Some regarded 
the humanity of Christ as real, and as possessed of a certain dignity of 
its own ; yet, as they made two Gods of the one God of heaven and of 
nature, and represented the creator of the latter to be nothing tore 
than the organ of the former ; so they divided the one Christ into two 
Christs,— a higher and a lower, a heavenly and an earthly Christ,— 
the latter serving merély as the organ of the former; and this, not by 
an original and inseparable union with him, but in such sense that the 
former first united himself with the latter at his baptism in the Jordan. 
But the other species of Gnosis, denying, as it did, all connection of 
Christianity with Judaism, and all progressive development of the king- 
dom of God among men; representing, as it did, the God of Christ 
and of the gospel as a different being from the God of nature and of 
history, must necessarily do away the connection of Christ’s appearance 
with nature and with history. The notion, so pleasing to the fantastic 
taste of the Hast,! and which had long obtained currency among the 
’ Jews, that a higher spirit has the faculty of representing himself to the 
outward eye in various forms, deceiving the senses, though in them- 
selves without substance, was applied to Christ. One entire and im- 
portant part of his earthly existence and of his personal being was criti- 
cized away ; his whole humanity was denied, and whatever appertained 
to Christ’s human appearance represented as a mere deceptive show, a 
mere vision.2 Yet we can in nowise agree with those who hold that 
Docetism was only one form in which a decided tendency to idealism 


1 We have only to think of the Hindoo tained by one Jewish sect respecting the 
Maia, and the host of Indian myths. angelophanies, noticed in Justin M. Dial 
2 Just as Philo’s idea of the Old Testa- c. Tryph. See vol. I. p. 42. 
ment theophanies led to the views enter- 
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and rationalism manifested itself,—a form peculiarly modified by the 
prevailing notions of the age; so that the Docete, a they lived at 
some other period, would have substituted in place of the historical 
Christ a mere ideal one. We should be careful to distinguish the 
proper essence of the heretical tendency from the symptoms through 
which it expressed itself. Docetism may be the result of very different 
tendencies of mind,—a tendency to supranaturalism, or a tendency to 
rationalism. There might be united with it, an interest at bottom to 
give all possible prominence to this supernatural and real element in 
Christ’s appearance. Docetism, at this point, supposed a real, though 
not sensible Christ; and a real impartation of Christ to humanity. 
Christ gave himself, according to this view, to humanity, as a source of 
divine life. He presented himself sensibly to the eyes of men, not in 
his true, divine nature, but only so as to be perceived by them, yet 
without coming himself into any contact with matter, in an unreal veil 
of sense. His appearance was something truly objective ; but the sen- 
sible form in which this was apparent to men was merely subjective. 
This was the only possible way im which men, under the dominion of 
sense, could come into any contact with a nature so divine. A mode 
of apprehension turned exclusively in the direction of supranaturalism, 
might lead in this case to a total denial of the reality of the natural 
element in Christ. But under this form of Docetism might be lurking, 
also, a tendency which would have resulted in an entire evaporation of 
Christianity, in turning the life of Christ into a mere symbol of a spir- 
itual communication from God, in substituting the idea of God’s re- 
deeming power in place of the historical Redeemer; in a word, there 
might eventually spring out of a tendency of this sort an opposition to 
historical Christianity,— and that this did actually come about, will be 
shown hereafter by specific examples. 

When these Gnostics, with their system ready made, looked into the 
scriptures of the New Testament, they had no difficulty in finding it all 
there, since they were only on the search for points of coincidence. 
Trusting to the inner light of their higher spiritual nature, which was 
to make all things clear to them, they gave themselves but little con- 
cern about the letter of the religious records. In all cases, they were 
for explaining outward things from within,— that is, from their intui- 
tions, which were above all doubt. They disdained the helps necessary 
to unfold the spirit contained under the cover of the word; they 
despised the laws of thought and of language,! and were thus exposed, 
in interpreting the records of religion, to all manner of delusion ; while 
they had power also to charm others, as ignorant of those laws as they 
were themselves, within the circle of their intuitions and symbolical 
representations. Understanding, for instance, the term “world,” 
wherever it occurs in the New Testament, in one and the same sense, 
neither distinguishing nor separating the objective from the subjective 
world, they could easily demonstrate the position, that the whole earthly 


1 Origen, in Philocal. c. 14, shows how their errors in biblical interpretation by the 
much the Gnostics were strengthened in dyvoia Tév AoytKav. 
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creation betrays defects, and could not have proceeded from the Su. 
preme and perfect God. The parables, for whose simplicity and pro- 
found practical meaning they seem to have: been endowed with no 
sense, were specially welcomed by them, because in these, when the 
point of comparison was once dropped, an arbitrary interpretation had 
the fullest scope. The controversy excited, however, by this arbitrary 
biblical interpretation of the Gnostics, had one good effect, in turning 
the attention of their opponents to the necessity of a sober, grammatical 
method of scriptural interpretation, and leading them to establish the 
first hermeneutical canons ; as may be seen from numerous examples in 
Irenzus, Tertullian, Clement, and Origen. 

As the opinion that falsehood was allowable and might even be neces- 
sary to guide the multitude, was a principle inbred into the aristocratic 
spirit of the old world; and as the justification of falsehood, therefore, 
could not be wholly cut off, and the unconditional obligation of truth- 
fulness, arising from the fact that all are alike rational, all created alike 
in the image of God, could not be brought home to the general con- 
sciousness of mankind except by means of Christianity ; so it was ever 
found to be a consequence of the reaction of that old aristocratic spirit 
with which Gnosticism was connected, that the principle, Falsehood is 
lawful for a good purpose, once more slipped in. By means of the 
opposition which the Gnostics set up between psychical and spiritual 
men, they could defend the practice of descending from one of these 
positions to the other, and of saying what was false to men of the lower 
stage, because they were not prepared to receive the pure truth. This 
principle influenced their interpretation of the New Testament; and 
they were the inventors of the exegetical theory of accommodation. 
Many among them asserted that Christ and the apostles expressed them- 
selves differently, according to the different standing of those whom 
they addressed. They accommodated themselves to these different 
positions ; — to the natural men, (the pux«or,) those who stood on the 
ground of blind, unconscious faith — faith on outward authority and on 
miracles, (those who were tied down to Jewish prejudices,) they spoke 
only of a Demiurge, for in truth the limited capacities of these men 
were unfitted for anything higher. The higher truths from the world 
of Adons, and relating to that world, they had communicated to none 
but a small circle of the initiated, who by virtue of their higher, spirit- 
ual nature, (vevuarixoi,) were capable of understanding such truths. 
But in all other cases, they had simply hinted at these truths in isolated 
figures and symbols, intelligible to such natures alone. That higher 
wisdom they had spoken, as Paul declared, 1 Corinth. 2: 6, only in 
the living word, among such as were perfect; and it was only by the 
living word, within the circle of the initiated, that it was to be contin- 
ually handed down. The knowledge of this secret tradition, therefore, 
was the only true key to the more profound exposition of scripture. 
Though other church teachers, whom the spirit of Platonism had too 
strongly influenced, were not wholly exempt from that aristocratic ele- 
ment, yet the clear and earnest Christian spirit of Irenzeus took a 
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‘bold and decided stand against it. ‘The apostles,”’ he said, “ who 

_were sent forth to reclaim the erring, to restore sight to the blind, to 
heal the sick, assuredly did not accommodate themselves to the exist- 
ing opinions of their hearers; but spoke to them according to the rev- 
elation of truth. What physician who desires to heal the sick, will 
yield to the whims of his patient, instead of prescribing to him so as to 
effect his cure? The apostles, those disciples of truth, are strangers 
to all deception, because deception has nothing in common with truth, 
any more than darkness has with light. Our Lord, who is himself the 
truth, for that very reason could not deceive.” 

Others, relying on the principles of their Gnosis, ventured to subject 
the whole New Testament to the boldest criticism, affirming it to be im- 
possible, from the instructions of the apostles alone, to get at the pure 
doctrines of Christ; for, said they, the apostles themselves were still 
somewhat fettered, with the rest, by psychical or Jewish opinions. The 
Spiritual man (the Pneumaticus) must sift the “natural” from the 
“‘spiritual”’ in their writings. Or they even went so far as to distin- 
guish in Christ’s discourses, what had been spoken by the natural 
Christ, under the inspiration of the Demiurge ; what had been expressed 
through him by the divine “ Wisdom,” which had not yet reached its 
full development, but still fluctuated between the province of the Demi- 
urge and the ‘ Pleroma;’’? and what had been spoken through him by 
the supreme Nus out of the Pleroma.® 

It is easy to see, that under this theosophic style of intuition and ex- 
pression is veiled a completely rationalistic mode of thinking, which 
strives to soar above the Christ and the Christianity of history. The 
view of a certain opposition betwixt the idea and its manifestation in 
primitive Christianity itself,— of a perfectibility of Christianity, by rea- 
son of which it was to purify itself from that which, in its first form of 
manifestation, checked and vitiated the pure evolution of the idea,—is 
here lying at bottom. In the person of Christ himself, a distinction is 
made between what belongs to the idea, and what belongs to the vitiat- 
ing element of the temporal appearance ; between the truth which he 
uttered by immediate inspiration, and what he spoke from the inferior 
standing ground of reflection disturbed by temporal ideas. 

These Gnostics, or at least a portion of them, were not at all dis- 
posed to separate themselves from the rest of the church, and establish 
distinct communities of their own. They-were satisfied that the psy- 
chical natures were unable, from their lower station, to understand 
Christianity otherwise than in the form which had been given to it by 
the church; that they could reach nothing higher than the blind faith 
on authority ; that they were utterly destitute of a faculty for the higher 
spiritual intuition; — they were not for disturbing, therefore, these 
common followers of the church in their quiet faith;* they were for 
uniting with the ordinary congregations, and establishing, in connection 
with them, certain theosophic schools, certain Christian mysteries, inte 
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which all those persons should be admitted, in whom they discovered 
that higher faculty which was not bestowed on all. They complained, 
that they were refused admission to the fellowship of the church, and 
that they were called heretics, though they concurred in everything 
which the church taught.} ; 

But what would have become of the church, had they succeeded in 
their design of introducing within it such a distinction of two different 
positions in religion? The essence of the church, which admits no 
such opposition, which rests on the fact of a common faith uniting all 
hearts in the same fellowship of a higher life, the peculiar character of 
Christianity itself, would have been thereby destroyed. Christianity, 
as we have seen, could let itself down again to a more Jewish position 
of the mind, it could wrap itself in a Jewish dress, and could be thus 
propagated in the consciousness of men who must be trained to Chris- 
tian freedom by a gradual process. The essentials of the church would 
still be retained, though in a form inadequate and coming from the re- 
action of an earlier stage of religious development. But had the church 
allowed room for the introduction within its bosom of such an opposition, 
it must have forfeited its very essence. and existence. Hence the 
spirit, which throws off what it finds no way of digesting and assimilat- 
ing to its own nature, united together men of the most opposite theo- 
logical tendencies in a common resistance against this reaction, which 
threatened directly the very life of the church itself. 

Gnosticism had a two-fold conflict to sustain; a conflict with the 
Christian principle asserting its own independence, and another with 
Platonism. Plotinus, who in no part of his works openly attacks 
Christianity, felt himself under the necessity of standing forth as an 
opponent of the Gnostics, since in their speculations they pretended to 
outstrip Plato and the old Greek philosophy.2 He evidently does them 
injustice when he asserts, that what they taught consisted partly in 
ideas borrowed from Plato, and partly in new inventions, hatched up 
for the purpose of forming a system of their own, but destitute of 
truth.? Their opposition to Platonism was in no sense, assuredly, a 
capricious, far-sought thing, a mere striving to out-do antiquity ; but it 
was one necessarily grounded in the religious and philosophical princi- 
ples from which they started, — as indeed Plotinus himself evinces by 
his mode of combating them. On those principles, whether regarded 
on the side of the Christian or of the Oriental theosophic element en- 
tering into them, the Gnostics were compelled to believe that they 
found in Plato intimations of the truth indeed, but not the true light 


1 Queruntur de nobis, quod, cum similia 
nobiscum sentiant, sine causa abstineamus 
nos a communicatione eorum, et, cum eadem 
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doctrines, and of seeking to place them in 
an unfavorable light: ‘Q¢ abro? piv ry 
vontny gdbotv Katavevonkdrec, éxeivou Od 
tai Tov dAdwv Tv paxapiay dvdpdv LH. 


TX. See also Porphyry’s life of Plotinus, 
ce. 16. 

3 "Ohac yap adbroic ra udv mapa rob T1AG- 
Tovog elAnnra, Ta d& boa KaLvoropovat, 
iva idiay pAocodiav Sivra, Tadra é€w THE 
dAnSetag ebpnrat. 
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which could explain the history of the universe. To Plotinus, beyond 
question, this new tendency, regarded from his own point of view as a 
Greek philosopher, must have seemed, both in respect to what was 
true and what was false in it, a declension from the old healthy culture, 
a doctrine wholly at variance with the sober discipline of the Greeks. 
He looked upon it as a contagious, fanatical turn of thinking, which 
had taken possession of men’s minds and rendered them incapable of 
appreciating arguments from reason.! On one side, the opposition of 
the Platonic principle to the Gnosis, in Plotinus, is directed against 
Christianity itself, against the Christian element admitted by the Gnos- 
tics ; on the other hand, it is coincident with the opposition which would 
arise out of the Christian principle itself against the Gnosis; and it is 
interesting to compare what Plotinus says, from this point of view, with 
the similar strictures made by Christian antagonists of the Gnostic 
heresy. 

In respect to the former of these cases, it is necessary to notice, 
first of all, his opposition to the teleological point of view. Though 
this might have found its place in the original Platonism, which was not 
rigidly pursued out to all its consequences, yet by the more severe and 
systematic deduction of the Neo-Platonic Monism,? it is wholly ex- 
cluded. Nothing is admitted here but the immanent necessity of the 
conception, in its evolution from the Absolute to the extreme limit of 
all being. The teleological element in the action of spiritual powers, 
which the Gnosis introduced, as well as the substitution of this transi- 
tive action in place of the immanent necessity of a process of devel- 
opment, could not but appear to Plotinus an anthropopathic vitiation 
of the vo7ré, inasmuch as it transferred the notion of the end and the 
thereby determined beginning of an action, taken from human and 
temporal relations, to an order of things placed above and beyond 
these categories.2 Accordingly, it seemed ridiculous to him that they 
should transfer to the Demiurge the relation of the human artist to his 
work, and say he created the world for his own glory. But those 
Gnostics whom we described as belonging to the first class, would by 
no means spurn such a comparison and analogy. They understood how 


1 When Plotinus says, — that the ancients 
have advanced many better things on spirit- 
ual matters, will be readily seen by such as 
have not been carried away by the delusion 
now spreading among men, (Toi¢ ju) éSara- 
Tapévolg THY érudéovoav sic avdporove 
araryv,) the question comes up, whether 
by this dr@r7 is to be understood the spread- 
ing Gnosis, or the still more widely spread- 
ing Christianity. If the latter, then this 
would be the only passage in which he at- 
tacks Christianity; and it is singular that 
he should do so but once, and then in a 
anner so vague and indefinite. We should 
have to ascribe it to his indulgence towards 
a religious conviction which may have 
had its followers among his immediate 
friends. Polemical allusions, bearing against 
Christianity generally, have been found also 


by Creuzer in his review of the edition of 
Heigl, in the Studien und Kritiken, 1834, 
IL, and by Baur, in his investigations of 
this book of.Plotinus, in his work on the 
Gnosis, p. 418, ete. Yet I cannot agree 
with the latter, in believing that all the pas- 
sages contain such allusions in which he 
would trace them. 

2So I think I may call the system of 
Plotinus, notwithstanding his doctrine of 
the #&n, which, however, has no positive 
existence, but only forms the boundary of 
all being. 

8'TS d& dia Th éroinoe KOopOY, TAbTOY TH . 
ua ré gore poy; Kat dia ri 6 dnpcovpyoc 
éroincev; “O mpOrov pév apxny AauBa- 
vovtov éert tov del. . 

4Tehoiov Td iva Tiudro, Kal peTapepov- 
Tov dro TOY GyaApatorolav Tiv évTava. 
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to make a very good use of them on the principles of their own 
scheme, by which they sought to show how the highest stage of being 
symbolized itself in all the succeeding steps. , 

Again, to Plotinus, who had assumed the immanent necessity of 
the process of cosmical evolution, in which every thing occupied the 
precise place which belonged to it asa part, the great question on 
which the Gnostics bestowed so much labor, —how to account for 
what is defective, how to account for evil—appeared quite as ab- 
surd as the answers which they gave to that question. The Christian 
doctrine of the fall must have appeared to him in the same light, on 
the principles of his own monistie scheme of the universe. 

He says of the Gnostics, that they strove to rise above reason, and 
on that very account fell into wn-reason ; 1— a proposition, however, 
which, understood according to the fundamental principle of Plotinus, 
strikes not barely against the fantastic speculation of the Gnostics, but 
also against the Christian notion of revelation, and against the Christian 
idea of divine grace. 

In the following case, too, Plotinus’ objection to the Gnostic princi- 
ple-would bear also against the Christian doctrine. He represents it 
as avery absurd thing in the Gnostics, that they presumed to exalt 
themselves above the great heavenly bodies, — that they called their 
own souls and those of the worst men immortal and divine ; — while 
in the stars, whose regular courses manifested the presence of a soul 
acting without disturbance according to invariable laws, they could 
see nothing but perishable matter.2 To Plotinus the soul of man ap- 
peared vastly inferior to the soul, always like itself and exalted above 
all change and all passion, which resided in those great heavenly 
bodies. 

Though the charge of pride, which Plotinus brought against the 
Gnostics, was, in one view of it, the same which was urged on the 
side of paganism generally against the entire Christian scheme, yet in 
another view, where he complained of the arrogance and supercilious- 
ness of the Gnostics, and found in them nothing like humility, he 
might coincide with the Christian principle itself. “ Men without un- 
derstanding,” says he, “ follow after such discourses, in which they are 
told all at once, You shall be not only better than all men, but even 
than all gods; for pride is a mighty principle in men, and he who be- 
fore thought meanly of himself, and took his place with ordinary mor- 
tals,? begins to be elated, when he hears it said, You are a son of God, 
but the others, whom you admire, are not such. What they have re- 
ceived from the fathers, what they reverence, is not the right doctrine. 
But you are higher than the very heavens, and that although you have 


1T0 68 brép vodv 769 éorlvy kw vod me. 


+ oeiv. 


2 Ode riy piv abrdv poyjy dSivaroy 
kal Seiay Aéyew Kal tiv TOY davdorérav 
avdparuv, tov dé obpavdy mévra Kad ra 
bxet dorpa pip tie GSavarov KekoLvwvnKévar. 
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idsairne dvap. In virtue of this combina- 
tion of homogeneous predicates, it seems to 
me that the Tamewvd¢ refers here to mean- 
ness' of condition, and that. this passage 
cannot be reckoned with those in which a 
hit is intended against the Christian notion 
of humility. ; : 
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done nothing at all.”! In this charge of arrogance against the Gnos- 
tics, in boasting of their loftier prewmatic origin and nature, Irenzeus 
also agreed, when he says of them,? “* Whoever gives himself into their 
hands, is puffed up at once; thinks himself neither in heaven nor on 
earth, but to belong already to the Pleroma, and struts about full of 
pride.” We see here the unspeculative church father and the pagan 
philosopher perfectly agreed in attacking the spiritual pride of the 
Gnostics. Yet it may be asked, whether Plotinus would not be obliged, 
on his own position, to judge precisely in the same way of the Chris- 
tians, who gloried in having become, through grace, the children of 
God, and despised the religion and culture handed down to them from 
the fathers ; —'whether, in writing that passage, he was not thinking at 
the same time, of the Christians as a body. 

Plotinus, who does not distinguish the several parties of the Gnos- 
tics,? thinking of those among them that held to the doctrine of an 
absolute opposition between the Demiurge and the Supreme God, and 
between the two orders of world, says their doctrine led to the same 
practical result as did the principles of the Epicurean school, which 
denied everything divine, and made pleasure the highest good. For 
were it true that this world is utterly estranged from everything god- 
like, so that the latter cannot reveal or realize itself in it, men might 
safely conclude that they had nothing else to do but to make the best’ 
they could out of pleasure and profit ;* and so they would, did not their 
own moral nature teach them better than such a system.> ‘To these 
fundamental principles, too, he very justly traces the great defect in 
all their systems, that they had nothing to say on the subject of moral- 
ity,—and he sums up with these remarks: ‘“ To say, ‘ Look away to 
God,’ is nothing to the purpose, unless you are taught how you may be 
able to look away to him; for what hinders one, you might say, from 
looking to God, though one should neither abstain from pleasure, nor 
moderate one’s anger; since surely men may think of God’s name, at 
the same time that they abandon themselves to their passions. Virtue. 
which goes right forward to its end and dwells in the soul with wisdom, 


1Kpeitrwv Kai tod obpavod, obdév mTo- 
vqoac. 
* 2 Lib. 1II. ¢. 15. 
._8 Baur has acknowledged this. See his 
work, just mentioned, p.446. In respect to 
the theoretical part, the speculative view of 
the universe, the majority of the allusions 
in this book are doubtless to the great Val- 
entinian branch of the Gnostic system. In 
this I agree with Baur. In respect to the 
practical part, the attack seems to be direct- 
ed for the most part against the sheer Dual- 
istic and antinomian views. In fact, Por- 
phyry, the disciple of Plotinus, combats 
this tendency in his work on “ Abstinence 
from animal food.” I can find nothing in 
the book which may not be sufficiently well 
explained on this hypothesis, — nothing 
‘which, as Baur supposes, could refer direct- 
ly to the sect of Marcion. In reference to 
‘the latter, Plotinus would not have passed 


over without any notice the strictly moral 
spirit which pervaded the sect. The pre- 
eminently practical tendency of Marcion 
was in no sense calculated to bring on any 
collision between this school and the New 
Platonists. But it is noticeable that Por 
phyry names no one of the Gnostics who is 
known to us, but others who are quite un- 
known. Of the works, too, which are said 
to have been the fruit of immense labor on 
the part of the Gnostics mentioned by him, 
we know nothing. Perhaps we might ob- 
tain more accurate information about an 
ante Christian Gnosis,if these works were 
in our hands. 

4Iva pydiv Karov evtaida 07 ogbetn 
brapxov. . 
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this enables one to see God. But when, without true virtue, God is 
named, it is only an empty name.” 

The most convenient basis which can be adopted for a classification 
of the Gnostic sects, is suggested by what has been said respecting the 
most important difference which obtained among them; that is, they 
may be referred to different classes, according as they were given to 
a sterner or a milder form of Dualism; according as they represented 
the Demiurge as a being altogether alien from and opposed to the Su- 
preme God, or only as subordinate to him and acting even in the ante- 
christian period as his unconscious organ; according as they acknowl- 
edged the connection subsisting between the visible and invisible 
worlds, between God’s revelation in nature, in history and Christianity, 
— the union of the Old and New Testaments as belonging to the same 
whole of the theocratic development, or denied all this, and admitted 
of nothing but an opposition in these several respects. In short, we 
may divide the Gnostic sects into two classes; one attached, the other 
opposed to Judaism. If we may not always find the antithesis so 
sharply defined in fact as it is presented in our conception of it, but 
shall observe many shades of transition from the stiff and rigid to the 
more pliable and flowing forms of doctrine, yet we must remember that 
this is precisely what might be expected in such a time of ferment and 
confusion,— the same thing, in fact, which occurs in other well-founded 
instances of opposition. It furnishes no ground of objection, there- 
fore, against the correctness of our division. 

As the first oppositions in the mode of apprehending Christianity 
arose from its birth-place in Judaism, the same was true also of the 
Gnosis; though subsequently the latter developed itself into a tendency 
directly opposed to Judaism. We observed, in fact, among the Juda- 
izing sects themselves, Gnostic elements which were to be traced to 
mystical, theosophic and speculative tendencies existing among the 
Jews. Hence many phenomena may present themselves, which would 
leave us at a loss whether we ought to reckon them to Judaizing or to 
Gnostic sects; and as they are phenomena belonging to the boundaries 
of both, and constituting transition points between them, we may be in 
one sense right, whether we consider them as belonging to the end of 
the development of the Judaizing sects, or to the beginning of the de- 
velopment of the Gnostic sects. But wherever a phenomenon pre- 
sents itself, which in spirit and character belongs to a fundamentally 
Jewish mode of thinking, though it may be seen to contain individual 
elements of Gnosticism, yet we shall be obliged, notwithstanding, to 
refer it to the former system. Wherever certain tendencies or ideas 
predominate in the spiritual atmosphere of a period, they without fail 
become mixed up with everything which in any way presents a possible 
point of union for them, even though in other respects of a quite oppo- 
site tendency. This holds good of the religious tendency which shows 
itself in the Clementines.' Although it must be conceded, that indi- 


1I must explain myself on this point, Gnostic sects, is connected, indeed, with the 
where I differ from Dr. Baur. The way difference existing between us in the mode 
tn which we differ in our distribution of the of apprehending the entire system of Gnostis 
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vidual ideas, closely related to Gnosticism, are to be found in this 
work, yet the striving after a simplification of the doctrine of faith; 
the doctrine of a primitive religion, simply restored by Moses and 
Christ; the purely Jewish conception of zicrs¢; the prominence given 
to outward works, the assertion of their meritoriousness, and the pre- 
dominant tendency to the outward and practical life, — all which the 
Gnostic himself would ascribe to a psychical temperament, incapable 
of receiving the Gnosis, —all this is too characteristically distinctive 
of the Jewish fundamental position as opposed to the Gnosis, to leave 
it a moment doubtful, in which category we have to place this phenom- 
enon, while at the same time the work itself assumes a polemical atti- 
tude against Gnosticism, of which Simon Magus appears in this work 
as the representative. We must place the tendency of the Clemen- 
tines, as not belonging itself to Gnosticism, but as representing the ex- 
treme Jewish position, over against the system of Marcion. The 
extreme point of Judaism, most directly opposed to the Marcionitic 
heresy, we consider to be this: the Clementines recognize in Christian- 
ity nothing that is new; Christianity is only a restoration of the pure 
religion of Moses. So far as the main question in the Clementines 
relates to the restoration of a simple, monotheistic, primitive religion, 
and Judaism is stript entirely of its prophetic element, we see in it 
rather a precursor of Mohammedanism, than a form of the manifesta- 
tion of Gnosticism. 

But while we are constrained to adopt this division of the Gnostics 
into two main classes, we may at the same time conceive of a two-fold 
modification of the second anti-Judaistic tendency.  Lither, e. g. 
Christianity was presented in direct opposition to Judaism; but, in 
compensation, brought into so much the closer connection with Pagan- 
ism, though not with the mythological, but speculative element of Hel- 
lenism ; or else Christianity was severed from all connection whatever 
with earlier systems, so that it might appear in its complete elevation, 
its eclipsing glory, above all that went before it, — so that it might be 
free from all liability to corruption by elements from a preceding stage 
of culture. The first mentioned modification of Gnosticism, inasmuch 
as it brings Christianity into union with Paganism much more than with 
Judaism, must lose sight of the theistic principle itself as opposed to 
that of nature-religion, and hence must prove most injurious to the 
character of the Christian element. The second modification, on the 
other hand, comes into collision with the spirit of Gnosticism itself, by 
which it is on one side attracted, through the purely Christian interest, 
although misapprehended, which animates it. 

After these general remarks, we now proceed to consider the several 
Gnostic sects in detail ; and following the classification which appeared 


cism ; and this difference, again, with the 1T readily acknowledge, with thanks, that 
fundamental difference in our theological I should, perhaps, not have come to this 
principles. I have not thought it proper to new modification of the division offered in 
enter any farther into the polemics of the my genetic development, and in the first 
question, inasmuch as the grounds for my edition of my Church History, without the 
own development of the subject lie in that impulse given me by the strictures on my 
development itself. classification by Dr. Baur. 
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to us the most proper one, we shall speak first of those Gnostic sccts, 
which, attaching themselves to Judaism, held to a gradual development 
of the Theocracy among mankind from an original foundation of it 
tn the race. 


CERINTHUS. 


Particular Sects. 
1. Gnostic Sects attaching themselves to Judaism. 


CrrrntHus.— Cerinthus is best entitled to be considered as the inter- 
mediate link between the Judaizing and the Gnostic sects. To him the 
remark just made applies in all its force, that it may be disputed, whether 
he ought to be placed in the former or latter class of these sects ; since in 
him, as has been shown already, elements of Ebionitism and of Gnosti- 
cism are both found united. Hence even among the ancients, opposite 
reports from opposite points of view could arise respecting his doctrine, 
according as men gave prominence only to the Gnostic or only to the 
Judaizing element ;1 and hence the dispute on this point could be kept 
up even to modern times. In point of chronology, too, Cerinthus is 
the one who may be regarded as representing the principle in its transi- 
tion from Judaism to Gnosticism; for he made his appearance in Asia 
Minor, near the extreme close of the apostolic age, when the tendencies 
allied to Essenism were now following out the Pharisaic Judaism which 
first mixed itself in with Christianity. As in the epistles which St. 
Paul wrote during his first imprisonment, we already find indications 
of the first appearance of such a phenomenon, we have no reason what- 
ever to call in question the tradition, which can be traced back to disci- 
ples of the Apostle John himself, on the credit of which Irenzeus certifies 
that Cerinth was a contemporary of this apostle, and was combated by 
him. There is nothing improbable in what Theodoretus reports,” that 
he began in Alexandria, received his first impulse from the theology 
of the Alexandrian Jews, drew from thence the germs of his doctrine, 
and made his appearance in Asia Minor only at a somewhat later time. 

We detect the Jewish principle in Cerinth, when he places a bound- 
less chasm between God and the world; and here comes in the hypoth- 
esis of numberless intermediate beings, or angels, — lower and higher 
orders of spirits,— to fill up this chasm. In truth, the doctrine about 
the different classes of angels assumed in the later Jewish theology, a 
very important place. By the instrumentality of such angels, he 
taught, God created this world;—for it seemed to him beneath the 
dignity of the Supreme God that he should come into any immediate 
contact with a world so foreign from his essence.2 At the head of these 


1To the Gnostic, by Irenzeus, in whose 
account, however, the Judaizing element 
occasionally shines through; — to the Juda- 
izing element, by the presbyter Caius, at 
Rome, and Dionysius, bishop of Alexan- 
dria, in their reports preserved to us by. 
Eusebius. 

2 Heeret. fab. II. 3. 
, 8 Philo, too, thought it necessary to dis- 
tinguish, in the nature of man, the higher 
element, proceeding immediately from God, 


and the lower, which was: formed by infe- 
rior spirits, — vid. de mundi opificio, § 24; 
and this notion finds something to fix itself 
on in Plato, (Timeus. T. IX. p. 326, ed. 
Bipont.,) where he says the eternal, the 
godlike in man proceeds from the Supreme 
God himself, the mortal from the subordin- 
ate gods, — to them was to be ascribed the 
adavaty Sunrdv rpocvdaiverv. The doc: 
trine, toa, afterwards further prosecuted and 
matured by the Gnostics, as we shall see, 
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angels he placed one, who, in his whole activity at this stage of existence, 
in his relation to this lower world, was to represent the Supreme God, 
and without knowing him, serve as an instrument of his will.!_ Cerinth 
held to the representation that the Mosaic law was given by the minis- 
try of angels ; and this representation he employed in the way already 
noticed, to explain, consistently with the divine origin of Judaism, its 
subordinate character. ‘The angel who stood at the head of the rest. 
he may have regarded, perhaps, distinctively, as the ruler of the Jewish 
people, and the being through whom the Supreme God revealed himself 
to them. Above him, the Jewish people, at least as a body, never 
could rise ; although a small number of enlightened persons, the spir- 
itual nucleus of the Israelitish people, formed an exception. Men be- 
lieved they possessed and worshipped in him, the Supreme God himself. 
A like distinction, indeed, had been also made by Philo. From the great 
mass of the Jews, who were destined to represent objectively the type of 
God’s people, but who possessed only an indirect knowledge of God 
as he presented himself in outward revelation and in his works gener- 
ally, or in his Logos; or who considered the Logos to be the Supreme 
God himself, and whose God was the Logos, — from this common mass 
of the Jews, he distinguished those who had soared beyond all that is 
indirect and positive, to the region where the spirit comes into immedi- 
ate contact with the Absolute, the év or the 4» itself, — in other words, 
those whose God is the Supreme God himself.? In those passages of 
the Old Testament where, after an angel had spoken, God is introduced 
as speaking himself, Gen. 31: 18, Philo supposed he found presented 
that subordinate position or stage of religious development, at which the 
angel, through whom God reveals himself, is considered to be God him- 
self; or to which, rather, God, revealing himself in the form of an angel, 
lets himself down;— since in becoming all things to all, he becomes a 
man to men, exhibits himself in the likeness of man in condescending to 
meet them at their own position. These are the ones who confound God 
as he manifests himself in his works, with God as he is in himself, in 
his essence ; like persons who imagine that in the reflected image of the 
sun, they have its essential nature itself. In such representations the 
Gnostic theories may have originated ; although, by holding fast to the 


respecting the different elements in human tion when we compare it with other Gnostic 


nature, which sprang in part from the Su- 
preme God, and partly from the Demiurge, 
might lean on the same basis. 

‘1 Thus we understand the doctrine of 
Cerinth, as exhibited by Irenzeus, lib. I. c. 
26: “Nona primo Deo factum esse mun- 
dum docuit, sed a virtute quadam valde 
separata et distante ab ea principalitate 
que est super universa, et ignorante eum, 
qui est super omnia, Deum.” It is possi- 
ble, indeed, that Irenzeus transferred to the 
doctrines of Cerinth, the character of the 
later Gnosis, with which he was more fa- 
miliar, and thus attributed to Cerinth what 
really did not belong to him. But it is at 
least in perfect keeping with the whole con- 
rection of his system, and finds ‘confirma- 


systems, to suppose that he conceived one 
of the angels to be ruler over this stage of 
existence, and therefore designated him 
particularly as the former of the world. 

2 Obroc (6 Adyoc) judy Tov ateddy ay 
eln Sedc, Tov 08 cody Kal Tedeiwy 6 TPG- 
toc. Legis allegor. l. III. § 78. See above. 
vol. I. p. 57. 

8 Gen. 31: 13. “Ore tov dyyéAov Tomov 
érécye, 60a TH doxeiv, ov petaBaror, 
mpoc Ty Tod para Svvauévov Tov GAndq 
Sedov ideiv Odéderav. Kadarep yap thy 
dvdjhiov abyny Gc Hato of pH dvvapevor 
Tov fAduov adbrov ideiv dpdct, obtwg Kal THY 
Tod Veow elxdva Tov ayyeAov aitod 2oyor 
6¢ abrdv Katavootow. De somniis, 1. I 
§ 41. 
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side of fact and reality, they differ from the common Alexandrian the 
ology, in which the Platonic and ideal elements much more predominate. 

The Christology of Cerinth is based on the common Ebionite way of 
thinking. His notions respecting Jesus up to the time of his inaugura- 
tion to the office of Messiah, appear to have been the same as we found 
among that class of Ebionites who denied the supernatural conception 
of Christ. In common with these, he traced back all divine attributes 
in Christ to that descent of the Holy Spirit upon him, which accompa- 
nied his baptism. The Holy Spirit, he regarded as the Spirit of 
the Messiah, (the zveiza Xporod,) as the true heavenly Christ himself 
(6 dw Xpioréc.) By this Spirit, Christ was led to the knowledge of 
the Supreme God, who was before unknown to him. It was the same 
who through Christ revealed this unknown God, and who bestowed 
on Christ the supernatural power of working miracles. The lower, 
earthly Messiah, (6 xérw Xpuoréc,) the man Jesus, was only the vehicle 
and organ of that heavenly Christ, who wrought in him. If Christ, the 
crucified, proved a stone of stumbling to those Jews who conceived the 
idea of the Messiah in accordance with the common political spirit ; the 
same Jewish spirit presents itself in Cerinth, only under another form, 
corresponding to the theosophical, Magian turn of his mind. Cerinth 
had no conception of the divinity appearing in the form of a servant, in 
the extreme of selfhumiliation. He was for no other Messiah than one 
who should manifest himself in splendor ; for no other than a glorified 
Christ. The heavenly Christ, according to the doctrine of Cerinth, is 
superior to all suffering ;— he withdrew from the man Jesus when he 
was given up to the pains of death. The very fact of his suffering 
proves that Jesus had been forsaken by that higher spirit, superior to 
all pain ; for had he remained united with that spirit, he could not pos- 
sibly have been overcome by force, nor subjected to suffering or death. 
Accordingly it is probable that Cerinth attached no importance to this 
suffering, as connected with the work of redemption ; yet possibly he 
may have regarded it as a proof of that piety and devotion to God, by 
which Jesus entitled himself to the highest reward. In consistency 
with his whole mode of thinking, he must now have Supposed that 
the higher Christ united himself again with Jesus, who had shown his 
perfect obedience to the Supreme God under all sufferings, that by 
him he was awakened from death, and exalted to heaven. But we 
have no information as to the farther development of his ideas. Ac- 
cording to a report of Epiphanius, be denied the resurrection of Jesus. 
Supposing this to have been so, the connection of his doctrines would 
have to be conceived, perhaps, somewhat after the following way: The 
higher Christ was not again to unite himself with the man J esus, until 
he should establish him a victorious sovereign over the Messiah’s king- 
dom, and with him awaken all the faithful to share in his triumph. The 
report of Epiphanius, however, is not to be trusted ;—for as he went 
on the hypothesis, that the Apostle Paul had everywhere to encounter 
the followers of Cerinth, it is possible he may have been led, by some 
passages in the 15th chapter of the first epistles to the Corinthians, to 
impute to the latter an opinion which did not belong to him. 
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Cerinthus agreed with the Ebionites, again, in maintaining that the 
Mosaic law continued, in a certain sense, to be binding on Christians. 
He may have held, perhaps, that by the heavenly Christ, Judaism in 
its highest sense, which was not yet clear even to the angels who gave 
the law, the ‘ovdaioudc xvevuarixéc (heavenly things typified by the 
earthly) had been revealed first;— that the earthly shadow, how- 
ever, would still continue, until the triumphant ushering in of the Mes- 
siah’s kingdom, or the beginning of the new and heavenly order of 
things. But since Epiphanius says of him, that he adhered in part to 
Judaism, and it is not probable that Epiphanius would have invented 
anything precisely of that sort ;1 we may conclude that Cerinth did not 
look upon everything in Judaism as alike divine; but that, in some 
sort, like the author of the Clementines, and many of the Jewish, mys- 
tic sects, he distinguished an original Judaism from its later corrup- 
tions, and that he insisted on the continued obligation of only that 
part of the ceremonial law which he reckoned as belonged to the former. 

As an intermediate link and point of transition between the earthly 
and the new, heavenly and eternal order of the world, Cerinth, in com- 
mon with many of the Jewish theologians, placed a happy period of a 
thousand years, when Jesus, having triumphed, through the power of 
the heavenly Christ united with him, over every enemy, would reign in 
the glorified Jerusalem, the central point of the glorified earth. It was 
inferred from Ps. 90: 4, too literally understood, that as a thousand 
years is with God as one day, the world would continue in its then con- 
dition for six thousand years ; and at the end of this earthly period of 
the world, would follow a thousand years of sabbaths (of uninterrupted 
blessedness) on the earth, when the righteous should be delivered from 
all their conflicts. It may be a question, indeed, whether he enter- 
tamed such gross and sensual notions of this millenial sabbath, as 
Caius and Dionysius imputed to him. Such views would hardly be in 
keeping with his system as a whole. He spoke of a wedding feast — 
an image then commonly employed to signify the blessed union of the 
Messiah with his people ;? but any one who was not familiar with the 
figurative language of the East, and who interpreted his language un- 
der the bias of unfriendly feelings, might put a wrong construction on 
such images. Dionysius says, that in speaking of festivals and offer- 
ings, he was only seeking to palliate his gross, sensual notions.? But 
what was his warrant for such a supposition? If Cerinth really taught 
such a grossly sensual Chiliasm, we should in this see something so 
wholly repugnant to the spirit of Gnosticism, so strongly preponderating 


1Tpocéyewv TH "lovdaioud ard pépove. 
It may be affirmed with certainty, that 
Epiphanius meant to denote in this way a 
partial observance of the Mosaic rites. As 
it was his object here to distinguish Cerinth 
from Carpocrates, who rejected Judaism, 
the phrase might be understood of a par- 
tial recognition of Judaism as a divine in- 
stitution, — partial, so far at least as he 
made angels,only, its authors. 


2 The Gnostics also described the blessed 
ness of the mvevyarcKoi, when received into 
the Pleroma, under the image of a wedding 
feast, of a marriage between the owr7p and 
the codéa, the spiritual natures and the an- 
gels, (see below.) Thus in Heracleon, “ dva- 
mavate 7 év yan,” cited by Orig. in Joann 
eK 14. 

83 Euseb. hist. eccles. lib. III. ¢. 28. 
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on the side of the Jewish point of view, as to make it necessary for us 
to rank him with the Judaists rather than with the Gnostics. 
BastuipEs. — From Cerinth we pass to Basilides, who lived in the 
first half of the second century. It is in the highest degree probable, 
that Alexandria was the principal seat of his activity ; the stamp of 
the Jewish-Alexandrian culture both in him, and in his son Isidorus,! — 
whose name denotes his Egyptian origin, —is too strongly marked to 
be mistaken. But the account given by Epiphanius, that Syria, the 
common birth-place of the Gnostic systems, was also the native land of 
Basilides, is not in itself improbable, though not absolutely certain. 
The doctrines of emanation and Dualism formed the ground-work of his 
system. At the head of the world of emanation he placed that unre- 
vealed God, who is infinitely exalted above all representations and 
names.2 The medium of transition between this incomprehensible first 
ground, and all the following evolution of life, was the unfolding of the 
same into its several self-individualizing powers, which are so many 
names of the Ineffable. Man can conceive God only after the analogy 
of his own mind; and this analogy is bottomed on an objective truth, 
since the mind of man is God’s image. On this rests the truth lying 
at the root of the intellectual process through which we arrive at the 
formation of our conceptions of the divine attributes, and the truth lying 
at the bottom of these individual attributes themselves. But the 
Gnostic, incapable of distinguishing the objective and subjective, trans- 
ferred this to the evolution of objective existence from the divine, pri- 
mal essence. In order to the production of life—he conceived — it 
was necessary that the being who includes all perfection in himself, 
should unfold himself into the several attributes which express the idea 
of absolute perfection ; and in place of abstract, notional attributes, un- 
suited to the Oriental taste, he substitued living, self-subsistent, ever 
active, hypostatised powers: first, the intellectual powers, the spirit 
(vode,) the reason (Asyoc,) the thinkiag power (¢pévnou,) wisdom (cogia;) 
next, might (divayue) whereby God executes the purposes of his wisdom ; 
and lastly the moral attributes, independently of which God’s almighty 
power is never exerted: namely, holiness or moral perfection (éixavocivn, ) 
where the term is to be understood according to its Hellenistic and He- 
brew meaning, —not in the more restricted sense of our word right- 
eousness.> Next to moral perfection follows inward tranquillity, peace 
(ipivn,) which, as Basilides rightly judged, can exist only in connec- 
tion with holiness: —and this peace, which is the characteristic of the 
divine life, concludes the evolution of life within God himself.4 The 
number seven was regarded by Basilides, as it was by many theosoph- 
ists of this period, as a sacred number; and accordingly those seven 
powers (dévavere ) together with the primal ground out of which they 


1 The name, however, is a singular one cially those of the second class, used this 
for the son of a person of Jewish descent. word to denote a moral quality only in 

2'O ukarovouuctoc, Uppntoc. which there was more or less of defect, — 

8 It is remarkable that Basilides employed the notion of justice or righteousness in its 
the word duxacoovvn, according to the Hel- more restricted sense. (See below.) ‘ 
lenistic and Hebrew usage, to denote moral 4 Tren. lib. I. c. 24; lib. II.c. 16. Clem. 
perfection ; while the other Gnostics, espe- Strom. lib IV. f. 539. 
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were evolved, constituted in his scheme the zpéry dySoas, the first oc- 
tave, or root of all existence. From this point, the spiritual life pro- 
ceeded to evolve itself farther and farther, into numberless gradations 
of existence, each lower one being ever the impression, the antitype 
(dv7iruros) of the higher. 

We perceive here, for the first time, that grand idea of Gnosticism, 
that one law, in different degrees and forms of application, pervades all 
the stages and kinds of existence, so that everything from highest to 
lowest is produced by a uniform law;—those general laws of the 
universe, after the knowledge of which science in its more profound in- 
vestigations feels itself impelled to struggle, although the attainment of 
the end, the complete resolution of the problem, must be reserved for the 
intuition of a higher state of existence. It is the striving to find the unity 
again in the endless multeity ; to gain a knowledge of the roAvmoixuAos 
codia in its daAdrys, from the mirror of its self-manifestation. 

Might we safely judge from the opinions of later Basilideans, as 
they are, presented by Irenzeus, and from the Basilidean gems and 
amulets, respecting the doctrines of the original school, it would appear 
that Basilides, holding to seven homogeneous natures in each grada- 
tion of the spiritual world, supposed that there were three hundred 
and sixty-five such regions or gradations of the spiritual world, an- 
swering to the days of the year. This was expressed by the mystical 
watch-word é8pééas, formed after the Greek mode of reckoning num 
bers by the alphabet? 

Within this emanation-world, each was precisely what it ought to be 
at its own proper stage; but from the mixture of the godlike and the 
ungodlike arose disharmony, which must be reduced again to harmony. 

It is to be regretted, that at this point, a hiatus exists in the accounts 
we have of the system of Basilides. The question here arises, whether 
he followed the theory which attributed this mixture to a falling down of 
the divine germ of life into the bordering chaos, or the one which sup- 
posed a self-active kingdom of evil, and traced the mixture to an 
encroachment of this kingdom on the realm of light. 

After what has been said, however, in our introductory remarks, no 
very great importance can be attributed to this difference, so far as it 
would be likely to affect the particular shaping of the system. In an 
ancient writing of the fourth century,? some expressions are quoted 
from a work of Basilides,® in which the subject of discourse relates to 


1Jt may be, that this term, which denotes 
the whole emanation-world, as an evolution 
of the Supreme Essence, had some other 
meaning besides; but every attempt to ex- 
plain it would be arbitrary, since there are 
no certain data extant on which to proceed. 

2 The disputation of Archelaus and Mani, 
preserved to us in the Latin translation, c. 
55. In Fabricius’ edition of the works of 
Hippolytus, f. 193. : ‘ 

8 Gieseler, it is true, in a review of his, 
(Studien und Kritiken, J. 1830, S. 397,) has 
denied that Basilides the Gnostic is here in- 
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tended. But I must agree with Baur, who, 
in his work on the religious system of the 
Manicheans, p. 85, pronounces the argu- 
ments of Gieseler not satisfactory. The qual- 
ification, “ Basilides antiquior,” can hardly 
be understood to mean, that a different per- 
son from that Basilides who had some time 
before been mentioned (c. 38, f. 175) in con- 
nection with Marcion and Valentine, was 
intended ; for the allusion to a person who 
had been named so far back, is too remote; 
it must necessarily have been more strong: 
ly marked. The “antiquior” may be very 
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a poor and a rich principle ; the nature of: the poor being represented 
as one which has supervened, obtruded itself upon things, as without 
root and without place.! These very obscure and enigmatical words 
are, indeed, only a fragment. But if we take into consideration, that 
in this whole work of Basilides, or at least in the portion to which this 
sentence forms the-introduction, the subject relates to the antagonism 
of a good and evil principle, and that afterwards the manifestly Zoro- 
astrian doctrine concerning the kingdoms of Ormuzd and of Ahriman is 
alluded to,? it will appear probable that those obscure, introductory 
words are only a symbolical designation of these two principles. The 
good principle is the rich, the evil principle the poor element. The 
being “ without root and place,” characterizes the absoluteness of the 
principle, that emerges all at on¢e, and mixes itself in the evolution of 
existence. Probably the poor was attracted, by a craving of need, 
toward the riches which were presented to view, and which excited in 
it an irresistible longing to abstract something for itself. Probably 
Basilides would next proceed to cite the Persian doctrine as corrobora- 
tive of his own dualistic theory. It comports with this view of the matter, 
if, as igstated by Clement of Alexandria, it be true, that he deduced the 
foreign element which united itself with the godlike nature of man, 


from a mixture of these principles.® 


well understood as referring to the age of 
Basilides as compared with that of Mani; 
and the “ quidam,” used with regard to a 
person who had been already named with 
others, does not strike me as so very singu- 
lar, especially in such a style of writing. 
But how can such slight reasons warrant us, 
when everything else perfectly agrees with 
the Basilides known to us, to suppose another 
living at the same period, who also must 
have taught dualistic doctrines? The trac- 
tatus of Basilides here cited is probably the 
same work with the é&yyn7iKd, to which 
Clement of Alexandria refers. 

1 Per parvulam (here there is probably a 
false translation or a false reading) divitis 
et pauperis naturam, sine radice et sine loco 
rebus supervenientem, unde pullulaverit in- 
dicat. 

2 Quee de bonis et malis etiam barbari in- 
quisiverunt. Here the barbari are the Per- 
sians, for the doctrine immediately cited is 
evidently the pure Parsic doctrine. The 
same form of presentation may perhaps be 
recognized also in the manner in which Isi- 
dorus, the son of Basilides, refers certain 
enigmatical expressions of Pherecides Sy- 
rius, {o'a cope stretched out in the starry 
heavens over the realm of light, a bulwark 
opposed to the kingdom of darkness. Vid. 
Clemens Strom. I. VI. f. 621; Orig. c. Cels. 
l. VI. c. 42; Pherecydis fragmenta, pag. 46, 
ed. Sturz. 

3 Tapayoc kal obyxvorc doytxn Clemens 
Strom. |. II. f. 408. Gieseler, in the review 
mentioned in a former note, p. 396, has pre- 
ferred the signification of the word dpyikéc, 


If the charges which Clement of 


“original,” — which signification, indeed, 
etymologically, it unquestionably admits 
of, — and he refers what is here said to the 
fall and its consequences. He supposes 
“that Basilides, according to his rigid theo- 
ry of God’s justice, could not allow that 
human souls were thrown into these bonds 
of matter without previous guilt.” But 
neither indeed would deriving the distur- 
bance of the divine in individuals from the 
fall agree with the theory of justice, appre- 
hended in this rigid sense. According to this 
theory, on the contrary, each must atone for 
his own sin. And even if Basilides taught, 
as Gieseler assumes. that the divine germ 
of life became mixed with a dead matter, 
(An); yet nothing is gained in this way, 
which could avail any thing in carrying out 
the rigid theory of justice. The souls would 
still continue to suffer in consequence of an 
inevitable mischance; unless we may sup- 
pose that the first mixture of the spirit with 
matter was connected with guilt, and refer 
this mixture itself to a primitive fall in the 
world of spirits. But even in that case, 
what was at first connected with guilt, 
would, in its consequences, be to the souls 
afterwards produced, only an inherited mis- 
fortune. A theory of justice so rigid and 
narrow must generally, if it supposes a 
cosmical and historically cohering process 
of evolution, become involved in many 4if- 
ficulties and contradictions. It may be 
conceived, perhaps, that Basilides supposed, 
in the first place, an original mixture of 
principles as the cause of all other distur 
bances, and then still held fast to the prin 
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Alexandria brings against Basilides, that he deified the devil, might 
have reference to his Dualism, this would furnish a certain proof, that 
he adopted the doctrine about Ahriman;1 but this accusation is not to 
be so understood. It is to be considered as merely hypothetical ; the 
arbitrary deduction of an inference from an assertion of Basilides, 
which does not belong here, but of which we shall have occasion to speak 
hereafter.? 

But whatever might have been the origin of this mixture of light and 
darkness, of the godlike and the ungodlike, it was obliged, according 
to this system, to subserve the purpose of the godlike, to accomplish 
the ideas of the divine wisdom,— of the law which regulates the en- 
tire evolution of life; since the kingdom of evil is, in itself, nothing — 
the godlike is the real; the element destined to triumph by its own 
nature. 

Light, life, soul, goodness, on the one hand,— darkness, death, mat- 
ter, evil, on the other, — these were the corresponding members of the 
antithesis, which, according to Basilides’ system, extends through the 
whole progressive course of the world. Everywhere, as rust deposits 
itself on the surface of iron, darkness and death cleave to the fallen 
seeds of light and life; the evil to the good; the ungodlike to the 
godlike ; — while at the same time it is impossible that the original es- 
sence should, in this way, ever be destroyed. It must only purify 
itself by degrees from the foreign dross, in order to gain once more its 
original splendor ; — just as the iron needs to be cleansed from its rust, 
in order to recover its higher lustre.? Such a process of purification 
he considered to be the whole course of the present world — which was 
formed for this end, namely, to separate the godlike from all foreign 
mixture, and conduct it back to its kindred element, to a reunion with its 
original source. 


ciple that all suffering is in some way or 
other a correlative of subjective sin. 

Now though the word dpyixo¢ may un- 
doubtedly signify the original, yet the man- 
ner in which the words dpy7, Adyo¢ dpyuKec, 
povapyia, are employed in the Alexandrian 
use of the language, is more favorable to 
my own view of the sense, and the connec- 
tion of the words seems to me to favor it 
likewise; for cbtyyvove signifies a confused 
mixture, and this requires some determina- 
tion. Now what it is that is mixed together, 
the word dpyix7j shows, — it is a mixing to- 
gether of principles. Doubtless I must ad- 
mit, that the words need not necessarily 
designate a confusion or intermingling of 
the potencies of light with a self-active king- 
dom of Ahriman, but that they may also 
denote the mixture of the fallen, divine 
germ of life with a dead tA7. But we can- 
not allow there is any force in the argument 
of Gieseler, that if Basilides had entertain- 
ed a theory closely related to the Zoroastrian 
Dualism, Docetism would have been the 
necessary result. We have already assert- 
ed, and must again repeat, that by such 
reasonings greater importance is ascribed 


to this difference than really belongs to it. 
Just as in the original Parsism, such a mix- 
ture of the kingdom of Ahriman with the 
kingdom of light might be supposed, and 
this world derived therefrom, without yet 
making the evil principle in the world of 
sense so radical a one as it is presupposed 
to be by Docetism; while, on the other 
hand, it would be possible to start from the 
notion of the Ay, and yet be led to Doce: 
tism, as the example of Marcion teaches. 

1 Clem. Strom. |. IV. f. 507: Oecalwv Tov 
OraBodAov. 

2 Here I must allow Gieseler to be right, 
and retract my former view of the matter. 

8 Basilides says this of all suffering of 
the fallen light-nature generally. “Pain 
and anxiety deposit themselves outwardly 
on things, like the rust on iron,” (6 dvo¢ 
kal 6 $6Bo¢ értovpBaiver toig Tpayuaccy 
oc 6 ic TH otdHpy.) Strom. 1. IV. f. 509, A 
In all this we see the spirit of the original 
Zoroastrian doctrine far more clearly ex- 
pressed than in the gloomy Dualism of other 
Gnostics, where the Zoroastrian doctrines 
appear as if modified by a tone of mind 
which did not spring from that system. 
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In the system of Basilides, we find contradictory elements. On the 
one hand, there prevails in it, by virtue of the Dualism and the mixture 
of the two principles, the idea of a natural necessity determining the 
fate of souls; but, on the other hand, he takes great pains to give dis- 
tinct prominence to the notion of justice, —a justice which accurately 
weighs the amount of merit and demerit; and to the notion of a free 
will, which conditions the whole development and destiny of man. As 
in man’s life on earth, each moment stands connected with the one 
which preceded it, and is thereby determined, according to the differ- 
ent application he may give to it by his free will, so in Basilides’ 
scheme, the life of each individual man on earth stands connected, in 
the great refining process of the universe, with the preceding series of 
existences. Each one brings evil with him out of some earlier state of 
existence; and has to atone for it and purify himself from it in the 
present life. Upon his moral conduct, again, in this earthly life, de- 
pends his condition in a subsequent state of existence. In this sense 
Basilides explains the words of Moses, respecting retribution until the 
third and fourth generation.1 Thus it is certain that the transmigra- 
tion of souls, within the sphere of humanity, occupies an important 
place in the system of Basilides. 

But here the question arises, whether he did not extend his doctrine 
about the transmigration of souls still further ; whether he did not sup- 
pose that the soul migrated also into the brute animal kingdom. ‘This 
might seem, indeed, to jar with the Z'heodicee above noticed, which 
sprang out of the strict notion of justice; but the words of Basilides 
himself” express such a doctrine, when, in explaining Rom. 7: 9, he 
says: “I lived once without the law; that is, before I came into this 
human body, I lived in a bodily shape which is not subject to the law; 
in a brute body.”’ There is evidently pre-supposed here a transposition 
of the soul from the organism of the brute body, which still holds the 
consciousness of reason enthralled, into the organism of the human 
body, in which it attains to free development, and hence to the con- 
sciousness of the moral law. Such a doctrine is closely connected, 
too, with the fundamental ideas of Basilides. From the kingdom of 
evil, of darkness, nothing positive can proceed,—it is only like the rust, 
which deposits itself on iron. All that issues from the realm of light 
is life and soul. From the kingdom of darkness, which has mixed itself 
in with the products of the kingdom of light, that only springs which 
holds enthralled the light and the germs of life, — the souls every- 
where scattered, — which does not suffer them to come to themselves. 
It is the bond of matter. Thus he was obliged to recognize also in the 


1 The proof of this is to be found in the and principles of their master. But the 


words of the Didascal. Anatol. in Clement 
of Alexandria, ed. Paris, 1641, f. 794: To- 
Sedo drodidode éxt tpitnv Kal TeTaptny ye- 
veav Toic drevSovat, pacity oi dd BaotAci- 
dov kata Tac évowpartéoerc. It is true, the 
writer is here speaking only of the follow- 
ers of Basilides, and among these there 
were some who departed far from the spirit 


connection in which this doctrine stands 
with his principles, evinces that it must be 
considered as having actually originated 
with him. 

2 Preserved by Origen in the fifth book 
of his Commentary on Romans, T. IV 
opp. f. 549. 
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brute kingdom a soul oppressed and confined by elements belonging to 
the kingdom of darkness. And this we should have to reconcile with 
his principle, already stated, respecting justice and divine retribution, 
in the following manner. As long as the soul is kept confined in that 
lower kingdom of nature, it lies prostrated under the destiny of that 
mixture, under the power of the nature which fetters it; but when it 
once attains to a free development of the rational principle, or of its 
light-nature, or when it has once passed over into the human organism, 
the law of rigid justice begins to apply in deciding the destiny of the 
free rational beings thus produced. 

According to Basilides, then, there is no such thing as a dead na- 
ture. What is dead, has no existence for itself; it is only that which 
oppresses actual life, till the reaction of the latter becomes strong 
enough to burst the enveloping rind. Thus, throughout all nature, he 
perceives a life striving after release from the bonds of matter, in a 
progressive movement towards freedom, from the mineral kingdom, up- 
ward through the different stages of nature to man. Accordingly the 
ethics of Basilides was based on his cosmogonic doctrine, when proceed- 
mg on this principle of the identity of life and soul in all things,’ he 
announced the law: ‘“ Love must embrace all, because all things stand 
in a certain relation to all, —all things are closely akin to all.”’? And 
so, in the purifying and evolving process of the universe, there pre- 
vails a two-fold law;— the law of natural necessity in the evolution 
from below upward to man ; and the progressive education, determined 
by the laws of the moral order of the universe, from man onward ; from 
this point, progress and regress, bliss and wretchedness, are conditioned 
on free self-determination. 

What we remarked concerning the place which the Demiurge occu- 
pied in the systems of the first class of Gnostic sects, applies to that 
angel, who, Basilides supposed, was set over the entire earthly course 
of the world, over the whole purifying process of nature and history. 
This being he denominates the ruler, (6 dpxw».) ‘This Archon does 
not, according to his doctrine, act in his government of the world inde- 
pendently and arbitrarily ; but the whole proceeds ultimately from the 
overruling providence of the Supreme God. 

Three factors meet together in the remarkable doctrine of Basilides 
concerning providence ; — but the factor from which everything even- 
tually springs and on which everything depends, though through num- 
berless intermediate agents, is the Supreme God himself. From him 
comes the law implanted in the nature of all beings, according to which 
they develope themselves, and which conditions all influences by which 
they are capable of being affected,— the law containing in itself the 
whole process of the development of the universe. The Archon does 
nothing more than give the impulse to the execution of that which 
is already grounded, so far as it concerns the inherent law and the im- 
planted power, in the individual beings themselves. He works on all 


1 As in Buddhism. Td gyannxévat dmavta, bre Adyov aToo@- 
2'The words of Basilides, as they are Covos mpog 7d may dnavta. 
found in Clement, Strom. 1. IV. f, 508: 
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in obedience to this law of nature derived from the Supreme God, and 
calls forth what is deposited and prepared in these laws of nature 
into action;—and in this guiding activity of his, he acts simply, 
though unconscious of it, as an instrument of the Supreme God. “ Al- 
though that which we call providence,” says Basilides, ‘“ begins to be 
put in motion by the Archon, yet it had been implanted in the nature 
of things at the same time with the origin of that nature, by the God 
of the universe.” } ] 

We see how Basilides endeavored to take a middle course between 
two opposite ways of conceiving the divine government of the world: — _ 
that which represented God as operating only in a transitive manner — 
upon things without himself; and the other, the Neo-Platonic, which 
used the word providence to denote simply an eternal, immanent neces- 
sity in the universe, developing itself according to invariable laws. 
Although, in his language, he approaches to the Neo-Platonic view, 
yet he adopts nothing but what can be reconciled with the theistic view 
of the world; and in him we find fresh confirmation of what we have be- 
fore said respecting the relation of Gnosticism to the Neo-Platonie 
philosophy. ‘The recognition of a personal God, whose agency is con- 
tinually and everywhere concerned in the evolution of the universe, 
and the teleological moment, closely connected therewith, distinguish 
his fundamental position from that of Neo-Platonism. Hence, too, the 
communication of something higher, of something above nature and 
above reason, finds place in his system; while to Plotinus, on the other 
hand, that which is above reason must appear contrary to reason. 

Closely connected with Basilides’ doctrine respecting the angels, the 
different grades of the spiritual world, respecting the process of puri- 
fication, and the training of incorporated souls, is that of his son Isido- 
rus, which, perhaps, we may properly refer back to the father, — that 
every soul, on becoming incorporated in a body, is attended by an 
angel, possessing some affinity with its peculiar nature, to whom is com _ 
mitted the guidance of its particular process of purification, and of its 
particular trainmg; and who, probably, after its separation from the 
body, was supposed to accompany it to the place of its destination con- 
ditioned by its conduct on earth,— in this sense, a guardian spirit, 
which everywhere accompanies its kindred soul. Such a spirit, ac- 
cording to Isodorus, was the demon of Socrates.? 


1 Clemens. Strom. |. IV. f. 509: ‘H xpé- 
vola 0é, ei Kal Grd (not bd, because this 
impulse proceeds, indeed, from him, but is 
to be derived from another as the first 
cause.) Tov upyovToc, H¢ daval, Kiveiodat 
apxyeTal, GAN éyxareorapy taic obciae adv 
kal TH TOV oboLdy yevéoeL TPdCG TOD TOV 
bAwv Feod. It is true, Clement does not 
cite these words directly as the language of 
Basilides. But as he is treating of him in 
this whole passage, and as the expression 
apyov is peculiar to Basilides, it scarcely 
admits of doubt, that Clement, who is bent 
on refuting Basilides on his own principles, 
makes use of his own words. 

2 Vid. Plotin. Ennead. III. 1. II. at the 


beginning : ‘Eze? dé rd de? kat 76 obmore 
LI TO Koowm THde Gapev TrapEivat, THY ™po- 
votav opde, av Kai axddovdoc Aéyowmev TO 
mwavri elvat, T6 Kata vodv abro eivat. 

8 Tsidorus cites, in the first book of his 
exposition of the prophet Parchor, so call- 
ed, a doctrine of this sort taught by the an- 
cients, as one of the loftier truths received 
by them: aot dé of ’Arrino? weunviodat 
Twa Bwkparer Taperouévov daiuovoc abro. 
Kat ’ApsororéAne daipoot Keypnodat rév- 
tac avdparouc Aéyet ovvopaprovow abroig 
Tapa Tov xpovoy Tie évowuatocewc. With- 
out doubt, from some writing falsely attrib. 
uted to Aristotle. Strom. 1. VI. f. 641 
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It appears evident from what has been said, how far Basilides was 
from adopting an absolute Dualism; how far he was from countenane- 
ing an unchristian contempt or morose hatred of the world; how his 
system, perhaps, led those who studied it to recognize the revelation 
of one God in the creation, to observe the connection subsisting between 
divine things and natural, between grace and nature. His aim was, to 
make men conscious of the unity of God’s revelation in nature and in 
history, — to lead them “to consider the whole wniverse as one temple 
of God.” The Theodicee was with him a point of the greatest impor- 
tance. Faith in the goodness, holiness, and justice of Providence stood 
more firmly fixed in his mind, than all things else. Whenever, in con- 
templating the course of the world, difficulties presented themselves to 
his mind, leading to perplexity and doubt, his last word ever was, “I 
will assert anything, sooner than I will allow a complaint or a slur to be 
cast on Providence.” + 

From Basilides’ theory of the Archon in his relation to the Supreme 
God, we may easily infer what his opinion was of Judaism, and of its rela- 
tion to Christianity. The Jews are, it is true, in idea, and in the ideal sig- 
nificancy of their religion and of their national destination, that conse- 
crated people of the Supreme God, from whom the true knowledge and 
worship of the Most High was one day to proceed; but in actual mani- 
festation, they appear only as a people devoted and consecrated to the 
Archon, who for a while constitutes the highest potence in the history 
of the world. The great mass of this people regarded him as the Su- 
preme and only God. It was the spiritual men alone among the Jews, _ 
they who constituted the spiritual Israel, that became actually con- 
scious of that ideal significancy, and in whom it attained to its realiza- 
tion. These alone soared beyond the Archon himself to the presentiment 
of the Supreme God, revealing himself through the other, as his uncon- 
scious instrument. They only could rise to the intuition of the ideas 
inspired by the Supreme God in the Archon, which the latter reveals 
under the cover of Judaism, without comprehending them himself. 
These ideas, not fathomed by the Archon himself, to whom they were 
exhibited under a sensuous covering and drapery answering to the in- 
ferior grade of his limited nature, form the connecting link betwixt this 
mediated and veiled revelation of the Supreme God in the Old Testa- 
ment and his immediate and unveiled self-manifestation in Christianity. 
Accordingly Basilides says, “‘ Moses erected but one temple of God, 
and thus proclaimed one universe of God.”’? By this was hinted, as we 
find it somewhat similarly expressed in Philo, the universality of the 
reference, lying at the very foundation of Judaism. Basilides, how- 
ever, did not confine himself to the canonical writings of the Old Testa- 
ment alone. He made use of apocryphal scriptures besides, which are 


1Tldy ép6, waAAov 7} Kaxdv Td rpovody Philo and Josephus, also, both consider the 
tp. Strom. 1. IV. f. 506. temple as a symbol of the world, and carry 
2Byva & oby véwy idpvodpevoc Tod Seod, the image into further details. Philo epi 
ovoyevy Te Kéopov KarhyyetdAe. Strom. povapyiac |. IL: Td pv dvwrary kal mpos 
t V. f. 583, D. We perceive here, both in dAnYevav lepov Seod vouiley Tov oburarta 
the thought and the expression, the ele- ypj xoouov elval, TO 08 YELpoTUNTOY. 
ments of an Alexandrian-Jewish education. 
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unknown to us,— predictions of a certain prophet Parchor, and revela 
tions passing under the name of the Patriarch Ham. We can hardly 
_ Buppose such writings were forged by him or his school. Probably 
they were works handed down from more ancient times; works which 
he used in good . faith ;—- monuments of some older ante-Christian 
source of the ideas lying at the root of the Gnosis. Perhaps he be- 
lieved that in these documents he found a still clearer exposition of the 
loftier truth transmitted in the form of secret doctrines, than he could 
find in the canonical scriptures of the Old Testament. He might easily 
explain it to his own satisfaction, how a people who had no recipiency 
for such ideas, would naturally have nothing to do with the books con- 
taining this higher truth, and so rejected them. 

We perceive here such an element of universality ;— and with this 
agrees the fact, that he did not confine the tradition of the higher 
truth in the ante-Christian period exclusively to the Jewish people, but 
supposed that he found indications of the same truth beyond the limits 
of that nation. We have seen, indeed, that he cites the doctrine of Zo- 
roaster as a testimony of the truth. The fact that he derived the tradi- 
tion of the higher wisdom from Ham, not from Shem, indicates perhaps 
that he acknowledged the authority of a tradition which was not He- 
brew. It is not improbable, that he valued the wisdom of those who 
by the Greeks were called barbarians, above the Greek philosophy it- 
self Yet it is certain, as appears from a remark of Isidorus, already 
cited, that he sought also in the Greek philosophers, Plato and Aristo- 
tle, whether it was in their genuine works or in spurious writings at- 
tributed to them, the vestiges of that higher wisdom. In the passage 
from Isidore’s exposition of the prophet Parchor, which has come down 
to us, these vestiges of truth, to be found in the Greek philosophers, 
were not derived however from a common inward source, a reaction of 
the spiritual principle against paganism in the more eminent men, but 
from a source without themselves, a tradition received from another 
quarter. Yet the calm and considerate spirit of this school, and its 
more favorable judgment of the Greek philosophy, are evinced by the 
fact, that Isidorus does not fasten in this case on the Jewish fables re- 
specting the fallen spirits, who had intercourse with the daughters of 
men, and diffused the higher kinds of knowledge in the pagan world ; 
but upon the less fantastic, although not historical hypothesis of the 
Alexandrian-Jewish theology, according to which the Greek philoso- 
phers had borrowed such doctrines from the scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, through the medium of Egypt. “ And let no one believe,” says 
Isidore, “‘ that what we consider to be the peculiar property of the elect 
had been declared before by some philosophers; for it is no discovery 
of theirs, but they have taken it from the prophets and appropriated it 
to themselves, and united it with their own pretended wisdom.”2 I¢ 


1 Giving this turn to Plato’s expression, 


"EAAnves cel raidec. 

2 Kal yy tic oléo9a, 6 gpapev idtov elvar 
TOV ékhexT@v, TOUTO Tpocipnuévov drapery 
b76 Tov didoc6dwr, ob yap tar aitav 


ebonpa: Tav de mpopntév agereptodpevor 
Tpooednkav TH wy bmapyovtTe Kar’ abrode 
co¢@. Strom. |. VI. f. 641. I now believe 
the latter expression should be understood 
as neuter, “the wisdom which does not ex- 
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is clear from this, what a low estimate was placed by this school on the 
Hellenic philosophy as compared with the Old Testament, and even 
with the ancient wisdom of the East. Isidore describes the Greek 
philosophers as men who merely give themselves the appearance of 
philosophizing.! He acknowledged in the Greek philosophy no original, 
but only derivative truth, and that alloyed by foreign corruptions. 

But the doctrine, above noticed, concerning a guardian angel, com- 
missioned to attend on every soul, may, perhaps, be considered as a 
proof that he did not by any means consider the pagan nations to be 
deserted and left destitute of all divine influences and providential care. 
As he made a guardian angel attend on each individual soul, he would, 
perhaps, following the analogy of this theory, have angels placed as 
rulers over the several nations. In this doctrine the Basilideans of the 
West, with whom Irenzeus became acquainted, may have rightly appre- 
hended the opinions of their master; though they superadded some: 
thing else, which did not come from him. These angels, the Elohim of 
other nations, he considered, probably, as national gods, just as he sup- 
posed the Archon, who stood at their head, to be the particular god of 
the Jewish people. It is evident that in entertaining such a theory of 
the Elohim, he might lean for support on several passages in the Alex- 
andrian version of the Bible, — that he appropriated to himself an idea 
that had long been extant.? i 

Thus there ruled over mankind those subordinate powers, to whom 
men’s consciousness was subjected ; no one could release himself whol- 
ly from their spell, from the spell of the cosmic principle. There ex- 
isted, for the most part, only an unconscious union with the Supreme 
God and the order of world which stood in relationship with him. The 
natures which bore within them the germ of a life akin to him, remained 
fettered and confined within the province of the Archon. 

Without question, Basilides possessed a profound knowledge of the 
spiritual condition of mankind in the ante-Christian period, and especial- 
ly the time immediately preceding the appearance of Christ; without 
question, he had a profound sense of that oppressive weight lying on the 
consciousness of mankind, and especially on the noblest natures, of that 
unconscious craving after a release of the spirit; and from this vantage 
ground, he might come to know the nature of the redemption and to 
perceive its necessity. If he apprehended it only on a single side, yet 
it had a necessary place in his system. Without it, the separation be- 
twixt the world of the Archon and the proper divine order of the world 
must ever continue to exist. ‘The spirits destined for the highest stage 


ist with them,” i. e. their pretended wisdom. 
The verb zpoorvévar seems to me best 
suited to this rendering of c09@. 

1 Todce mpoorotovpévove ptAocogety. — 
Strom. 1. VI. f. 641. 

2 Besides the passage already cited on p. 
380,— in the same song of Moses, Deut. 
32: 43, are the words, not found in the He- 
brew, which the translator has added on the 
- ground of some such theory: kal mpookv- 
vnodtucav aiT@ mavres dyyehot Teod, com- 


pared with y. 8. All the Elohim that pre- 
sided over the other nations, are called upon 
to do homage to God’s people. What the 
nations were to do, and what the powers 
ruling over them do, is, according to this 
scheme, one and the same thing. The for- 
mer is derived from the latter. Comp. Ps. 
97: 7, where the Alexandrians translate 
DTN by dyyedor, and beyond question 
had in mind such powers as the national 
gods were supposed to be 
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of being must ever remain confined in their depressing thraldom. They 
might, indeed, through the progressive movement of the metempsycho- 
sis, rise from one higher step to another in the kingdom of the Archon; 
but they could not, in conformity with the longing implanted within 
them, attain, over and beyond this kingdom and the Archon himself, tu 
fellowship with the highest order of the world, and to the clear con- 
sciousness as well as to the full and free exercise of their higher nature, 
unless the Supreme God himself brought his divine life near to their 
kindred germ of life, and thereby first set the latter into activity. And 
whilst, by the act of redemption, the spiritual natures were exalted to the 
highest position, its influence is made to extend also to the subordinate 
stages of existence; harmony is everywhere restored, each order of 
being attains to its natural destination. 

But if, on the one hand, Basilides, in his mode of apprehending the 
doctrine of redemption, departed essentially from the Jewish position, 
yet on the other, hke Cerinthus, he agreed entirely with the Ebionites, 
in supposing a sudden entrance of the Divine nature into the life of 
Jesus, and admitting of no.such thing as a God-man, in whom from the 
first the divine and the human elements were inseparably united. He 
supposed at bottom, it is true, a redeeming God, but no redeeming 
Godman. The man Jesus was not in his view the Redeemer ; he dif. 
fered from other men only in degree. Basilides does not seem to have 
allowed even that he possessed absolute impeccability. Jesus, in his 
view, was merely the instrument, whom the redeeming God selected, 
for the purpose of revealing himself in humanity and of entering into it 
with an influential agency. The Redeemer, in the proper and highest 
sense of the term, was, as he supposed, the highest Avon,! sent down 
by the Supreme God to execute the work of redemption. This being 
united himself with the man Jesus at his baptism in the Jordan. 

Now, although Basilides did not acknowledge Jesus of Nazareth to be 
the Redeemer, but held that Jesus himself stood in the need of redemp- 
tion, yet he cannot be accused of holding that the redemption was sim- 
ply an ideal thing, and of denying it as a great historical fact. Far in- 
deed was it from him, as may be gathered from what has been said, to 
suppose that any being enthralled within the kingdom of the Archon, 
could release himself. There was required for this an objective fact, 
the actual entrance of that might from a higher world, the vote, into 
the world of earthly manifestation, which was accomplished through 
the medium of the man Jesus. ‘This, according to Basilides, was the 
greatest fact in the history of the created universe, from which every- 
thing that succeeded, to the final end of the perfectly restored harmony 
of the universe, must proceed. The manner in which he speaks of the 
baptism of Jesus, testifies of the impression which this fact, and the 
public ministry of Christ following thereupon, had left by tradition on 
the minds of Christians. Clement cites on this point the following words 
coming from the Basilidean school.? “ When the Archon himself heard 


1 Or voic, who, inasmuch as he ministers for the salvation of mankind, is called dcaxovoe 
2 Clemens Stromat. lib. II. f. 375. 
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the word of the communicated Spirit,! (the Spirit sent from above,) he 
was amazed at what he heard and at what he beheld,” the joyful an- 
nunciation® being wholly unexpected to him; and his amazement was 
called fear,* the beginning of wisdom,—of a wisdom which discrimi- 
nated the different classes of men, perfected all, and restored the origi- 
nal harmony , for he distinguished and separated from one another not 
only the natures belonging to the world, (to his own kingdom, ) but also 
the elect (the pneumatic natures superior to the Archon’s kingdom) 
from them, and released them from his ban (or conducted them) to 
the God who is over all.” ® 

Thus a new light dawns on the Archon himself. He comes to the 
knowledge of a higher God and a higher world, above himself. He 
is redeemed from his confinement. He attains to the consciousness 
of a superior power, which rules over all, and which he himself, with- 
out being aware of it, has always been serving. He sees himself 
released from the mighty task of governing the world, which until now 
he supposed that he supported alone, and for which his powers had not 
proved adequate. If it had thus far cost him so much pains, and he 
still could not succeed in reducing the conflicting elements in the 
course of the world to order, he now beholds a power adequate to over- 
come every obstacle, and reduce all opposites to unity. Basilides, part- 
ly from a more profound insight into the essential character of Christi- 
anity and of history, partly from those effects of Christianity which 
were before his own eyes and which contained the germ of the future, 
foresees what stuff to excite fermentation, and what separation of ele- 
ments, would be introduced by it into humanity. He perceives how 
the recipient minds among every people, freed from the might which 
held their consciousness in fetters, redeemed from all creaturely depen- 
dence, and raised to communion with their original source, would be- 
come united with one another in a higher unity. All these effects pre- 


1 We may presume the word is meant 
which, according to the Nazarene gospel, 
(see above, p. 350,) the Holy Ghost is said 
to have spoken to Christ at the moment of 
his descent upon him. 

2 The glorified appearance in which 
Christ, when united with this exalted being, 
presented himself to the Archon; or the 
sight of the miraculous dove, which was.a 
symbol of the Spirit, which had come down 
from on high; or the miraculous appear- 
ances accompanying the baptism of Christ, 
according to the gospel of the Ebionites. 

8 The annunciation of the Spirit being 
called a evayyéAcov for the dpywy, it is evi- 
dent that he did not yield to the higher 
power merely from constraint; but his first 
amazement was converted into reverential 
joy. The prospect of being one day re- 
aie from the embarrassing government 
of the world, when the elect natures should 
have attained to their destined glory, and 
of entering into rest with his own,— to 


which expectation of the Demiurge the 
Gnostics referred such passages as Rom. 8: 
20, 21,— Vid. Orig. T. I. in Joann. § 24, — 
could be no otherwise than joyful to him. 
Comp. Didascal. Anatol. opp. Clem. f. 796, 
D., where the blessing which the Demiurge 
pronounces on the Sabbath is adduced, to 
show how difficult the work was for him. 

4 Thus Ps. 111: 10, “ The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom,” was interpreted. 

5 Abrov tov dpyovta énaxotoayta Tv 
ddow Tod Staxovovuévov mvedparoc, éxmAa- 
ynvac TO Seayate map’ éAridag evayyedt- 
onévov, kal THY EKTAHELY adtod GoBov KAn- 
Sivar, Upxynv yevouevoy codiac pvAoKpivy- 
TUKHC TE Kal OLaKpLTUKhe Kal TehEwTLKe Kal 
arokaraatarikne, ob yap wovov Tov KoopLOY, 
GAG Kat THY exdoyHy dvaxpivas, 6 ént waot 
mporéumet, (this then would be the dpyov") 
Assuming T@ to be the correct reading, I 
have rendered as in the text: in this case, 
the Supreme God must be understood to be 
denoted. 
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sented themselves to his imagination as an impression made on the Ar 
chon at the baptism of Christ. ‘ 

The whole work of redemption, then, Basilides, like Cerinth, attrib- 
uted to the redeeming heavenly Genius. Most probably he agreed also 
with the latter, in supposing that this Genius, at the time of the passion, 
left the man to himself, whom he before used as his instrument. The 
sufferings of Christ could not, according to the system of Basilides, 
have the least connection with the work of redemption ; for according 
to his narrow conception, of justice, the divine justice does not allow 
that one being should innocently suffer for another ; it requires that the 
sin of each individual should be expiated by suffering. He regarded 
not only suffering in general, but also the particular sufferings of each 
individual, in the light of a punishment for sin. He embraced the the- 
ory which Christ (John 9: 3; Luke 13: 2) condemned. “Each in- 
dividual suffers, either for actual sins, or for that evil in his nature, 
which he brought with him from an earlier state of existence, and which 
may not as yet have come into actual manifestation.””1 Thus it was 
by pointing to this latter, that he vindicated Providence in respect to 
the suffering of children. When pressed with an objection drawn from 
the suffering of men of acknowledged goodness, he might undoubtedly 
appeal, and with good reason, to the general fact of the sinfulness of 
human nature, and reply: ‘ Whatever man you can name to me, he is 
still a man. God alone is holy. Who can bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean? Not one.” Job 14: 4. 

But the case was different when this proposition came to be applied ~ 
to the Redeemer, who, as certainly as he zs the Redeemer, must be 
pure from sin. Clement of Alexandria directly accuses Basilides of 
carrying the proposition even to this extent. In those words, which 
Clement cites, this surely is not necessarily implied. He merely says, 
“Tf, however, you let this whole investigation go, and endeavor to bring 
me into difficulty by adducing the case of certain persons ; if you say, 
Then he has sinned, for he has suffered, &c.”? It might be held, that 
Basilides is simply speaking here of certain men who were regarded 
with peculiar veneration, who stood in high repute for holiness; and 
Clement took the liberty to draw his own conclusion. But in the jirst 
place, the objection which Basilides supposes to be made against his 
position, would lose all its force and meaning, if it were not designed 
to be understood precisely in the sense above given; and negt, this 
wide extension of the proposition stands intimately connected with his 
theory concerning the relation of suffering to sin, and with his theory 
of the divine justice and of the process of purification to which ever 
nature belonging to the kingdom of the Archon is subjected. The 
Jesus who belonged to this kingdom certainly needed redemption him- 
self, and could only be made partaker of it by his union with that heay- 
enly redeeming spirit. To render him worthy of being redeemed be- 
fore all others that needed redemption, and of being employed as the 


; fi es expiatory and purgative of sin, (duapria or the dpaptntiKév.) Strom 
~ LV. %. 506; 
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instrument for diffusing abroad the influences of the redeeming Genius 
to others, it was sufficient, if, as the most excellent and the purest of 
men, who had advanced the furthest in the work of purification, he 
possessed the minimum of sinfulness. Here indeed the objection might 
be urged against the Basilidean system, which certainly must have 
supposed that some proportion existed betwixt the degree of sin and 
the degree of punishment — how then reconcile so great suffering with 
the smallest degree of sinfulness? But here, probably, as we may in- 
fer from his remarks on martyrdom, he could be at no loss for an 
answer: ‘‘ The consciousness of serving as an instrument for the high- 
est and holiest cause of humanity, and of suffering in this mission, 
(perhaps, too, the prospect of the glory into which he was to enter 
through suffering,) so sweetened the pain, as entirely to remove the 
sense of suffering.” 

In accordance with the same principle, he denied the doctrine of jus- 
tification in the sense of Paul. He admitted no such thing as objec- 
tive justification in the sight of God, as forgiveness of sin, in the sense 
of deliverance from the guilt and punishment of sin. very sin, 
whether committed before or after faith in the Redeemer, or baptism, 
musi, according to his scheme, be in like maimer expiated by suffering. 
This was a necessary law of the government of the universe, which 
could in no wise be dispensed with. The only exception he makes is in 
the case of sins of ignorance, or unintentional sins ;1 but unfortunately 
his explanation of expressions so vague and undefined, has not come down 
tous. Perhaps he intended only sins of ignorance not involvmg guilt, 
which had been committed in a state of consciousness obstructed by 
some involuntary confinement — analogous to the state of the rational 
principle held restrained in the bodies of brutes. But if, on the other 
hand, by justification (duKaiwou, dxavootvn,) is meant an inward, sub- 
jective condition of bemg made just, sanctification by the communi- 
cating of a divine life ; such a doctrine had a very important and neces- 
sary place in the system of Basilides. 

Among the religious and moral ideas of the Basilidean school, there 
are several other remarkable points which deserve to be particularly 
noticed. 

What distinguishes Basilides from other Gnostics is this, — that he 
did not oppose the Gnosis as the highest stage in religion, to the rior, 
—to faith; but valued faith itself as the highest quality. Yet he dis- 
tinguished in the latter a series of higher and lower degrees, corres- 
ponding to the different grades of perfection which different souls are 


destined to occupy in that higher spiritual world from whence they. 


sprang. He supposed, in fact, as we have remarked, a series of grades 
in the higher world of spirits, of which one continually symbolized the 
other. Divine germs of life from all these grades had become mixed 
with the kingdom of darkness. Christianity is the sifting principle, 
whereby the spiritual natures belonging to the different grades of the 
spiritual world are separated, are brought to the consciousness of their 


1 Mévac tac akovoiove kal Kar’ dyvoiav dgiecSa. Strom. |. IV. f. 536. 
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own proper essence, and acquire the power of bringing it into action, 
and of rising to that region of the spiritual world, to which they belong 
by virtue of this their proper and essential being, which before had re- 
mained undeveloped. By means of Christianity, men arrive, in this man- 
ner, at the different positions for which they are fitted by their peculiar 
natures, each reaching the stage of perfection of which he is capable. 
At the entrance of the redeeming spirit into the world, the Archon, 
in a word, received the cogie gvdonpivytieh. Now that by which this 
process of separation actually takes place in the different natures, 
and by which each individual is enabled to reach that grade of the 
higher world which corresponds to his spiritual essence, is faith. In 
this way we must understand the Basilidean school, when they taught 
that “faith and election, both taken together, constitute one thing, an- 
swering to each of the several grades of the spiritual world; and the 
faith of each individual nature in this world exactly corresponds to 
its supramundane election.’’ ! 

Such being the scheme of Basilides, we may perhaps conclude, that 
the ordinary standard of Christian truth, as he found it existing with 
the majority in the church, met with more favor and experienced 
greater justice from him, than it usually did from other Gnostics. These 
ordinary believers he recognized as Christians, members of one Chris- 
tian community; and he distinguished in this regard only different 
stages of Christian knowledge. Faith he considered the common foun- 
dation of Christian fellowship, and supposed only that besides this, 
which was common to all, there were different degrees of Christian con- 
sciousness. It is evident then, that he was far from ascribing the 
riorec, considered as faith grounded on outward authority and cleay- 
ing altogether to things sensible, exclusively to the psychical class. He 
understood faith to be in its essence an inward principle. Faith, 
according to his apprehension, is a conviction that springs from the 
contact of the spirit with the godlike, from the attractive power exer- 
cised by the higher world over its kindred spirit. The spirit has re- 
vealed to it that higher region of existence, whence it came and to which 
it belongs; and it feels itself drawn towards its kindred element. 
Faith is an immediate fact, which renders all evidence superfluous. 
The spirit, in this case, grasps the truths corresponding to its own 
essence by an immediate intuition.2 The soul assents to that which 
does not come to it through the senses, which is not presented to it 
under any form of sense.? Although the elect live on, as strangers in 
the world, yet, through the buoyancy of faith, they perceive the reality 
of the things of that higher world which beam on them from afar. But 
‘to the peculiar standing ground of each individual’s faith must corres. 
pond also the peculiar standing ground of his hope,— the conviction 
that he shall actually enter into that higher world to which he had been 


1 Tiorw Gua kal ékAoyiy oixeiav elvat 2Te uadjuara dvarodeixtoc ebpicxovea 
Kay” Exaotov dvaotnua, Kar’ érraxohovdnua KataAnwper vontixy. Strom. 1. IL. f. 363. 
8 ab tie éxdoyne Tic dmepkooutov THY Koo- 3 Faith is a poxie ovycaraveoig pec TE 
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uiready united by faith; shall attain to the full possession of those bless 
ings which faith has laid hold on.! 

Now if we perceive something of the Pauline spirit in the peculiar 
prominence which Basilides gives to the idea of faith, yet presently we 
see him again departing widely from the Apostle Paul, inasmuch as he 
places the essence of faith rather in an intuitive than in a practical and 
ethical element; making it proceed rather from an intuition of the 
spirit, than from a determination of the will conditioning the direction 
of the heart; and it is easy to see how this difference is grounded in 
the very nature of his fundamental principle. 

The objection which Plotinus brought against the Gnostics generally, 
that they neglected ethics, cannot be justly applied to the school of Ba- 
silides ; for Jsidorus composed a system of ethics, from which unfortu- 
nately but a very few words have been preserved to us by Clement of 
Alexandria. 

The moral system of Basilides is to be gathered from his Cosmog- 
ony. Assuming a mixture of opposite principles, and considering the 
development of the human race as a process of purification, which was 
to be carried onward to its end by Christianity, he must necessarily 
have made the fundamental principle of his moral system to be this — 
namely, that the godlike nature of man should be purified from the 
foreign elements adhering to it, and approach continually nearer to its 
free development and activity. Man, according to this system, is a 
microcosm, — carrying within himself opposite elements from two oppo- 
‘site kingdoms. In the elements foreign to his higher nature, are 
reflected the different properties of the animal, vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms ; — hence the temperaments, desires and passions which cor- 
respond to these different properties, (for example, the mimic, sportive 
nature of the ape, the murderous disposition of the wolf, the hardness 
of the diamond, &c. ;) —the collective sum of all these effluxes from 
the animal, vegetable and mineral worlds forms the blind, irrational 
soul,? which constantly threatens to check and disturbs the activity of 
man’s godlike nature. The Isidorus above mentioned thought it of 
great importance to secure this doctrine against the objection or the 
misapprehension, that its tendency was to destroy moral freedom, and 
to furnish an excuse for all wickedness, as if it resulted from the irre- 
sistible influence of these foreign mixtures. He appeals, on the other 
hand, to the superior power of the godlike element. “ Having, by the 
rational principle within us, so much the advantage, we ought to appear 
as conquerors over the lower creation within us.” * ‘Let one but have 
the will,” says he, ‘to do nothing but what is right, and one will ac- 
quire the power.” ® But this earnest will, this true love for goodness, 
is for the most part the only thing wanting. ‘“ We say indeed with 
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the .aouth, we will not sin. But our soul has the inclination tosin. A 
pt-son in this condition is restrained only by the fear of punishment; he » 
is destitute of love.” 

It might easily be inferred from the whole connection of the Basili- 
dean system, that,in giving so high a place to the faculty of will, Isido- 
rus would by no means ascribe to it an independent self-sufficiency, nor 
deny the necessity of a higher assistance of grace. By his theory of 
redemption, he acknowledged it, in effect, to be necessary, that the 
godlike in human nature should receive its true freedom and power of 
right action by means of its union with the higher source of divine life. 
How earnestly bent he was on reminding men of their need of help, is 
shown by the advice which he gives to a person suffering under severe 
trials, — words which prove at the same time how far he was from 
cherishing a speculative pride, that despised the ordinary means of 
grace enjoyed by the Christian communities. He exhorts the individ- 
ual not to retire into solitude, but to ask the Christian brethren for 
their intercessions, to seek in their society the strengthening of his di- 
vine life, in order that, so strengthened, he might find confidence in fel- 
lowship with the invisible saints. He says of one in this condition, 
“¢ Let him not separate himself from his brother. Let him say, I have 
entered into the sanctuary; I can suffer no evil.”! If a person thus 
afflicted felt himself too much oppressed by the power of temptation, he 
should say to his Christian brother, “‘ Lay thy hand on my head, (give 
me thy blessing) and he would receive spiritual and sensible assistance ”’ 
(feel himself relieved in spirit and body.)? What importance he as- 
cribed to prayer, is shown by the fact that he distinguishes the different 
moral states of the soul by the different character which prayer must 
assume according to those states,— that is, according as one feels con- 
strained to thank God for the victory achieved, or to pray for new assist- 
ance for the impending conflict.? 

The Basilideans were far from being given to extravagant ascetic no- 
tions. We have already observed how this mode of apprehending the 
dualistic element, which came so very near to the pure doctrine of Zoro- 
aster, would by no means iead necessarily to a decided and morose 
asceticism. ‘They allowed a value, it is true, to the unmarried life, as 
a means which would enable one to occupy himself undisturbed by 
earthly cares, solely with the affairs of the kingdom of God. But they 
regarded this as a thing of which all were not capable, and which was 
not advisable for all. They recommended marriage, as a means of 
subduing the sensuous impulses, to those who would otherwise have to 
suffer many temptations. At the ground of this view of marriage, there 
lies, it is true, a very low, a mere negative and sensuous notion of the 
institution ; and hence indeed the exaggerated worth ascribed to celib- 
acy. We do not perceive here the more profound and positive view of 
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the marriage estate, as a realization of the moral idea, or of the king- 

dom of God in a good of humanity: a loftier conception, which, as we 

eae already observed, becomes faintly visible in the Valentinian 
nosis. 

We must notice finally, one other remarkable phenomenon. In the 
Basilidean doctrine, there are, as we have seen, marks of a relationship 
with certain Ebionite elements: accordingly it agreed, in prefer- 
ence for the Apostle Peter, with the Christians of that party. And yet,1 
inconsistent as it may seem, Basilides acknowledges the authority also 
or the Apostle Paul, as is evident from the fact of his attributing so 
much authority to the words of this Apostle, recorded in his epistle to 
the Romans ;? as well as from the influence of the Pauline ideas, so ap- 
parent in his doctrine concerning the essence of faith and concerning 
marriage. We hence perceive then, that these opposite elements stood 
by no means in such a relation to each other, as never to admit of being 
united in the phenomena of these times. 

VALENTINE AND HIS ScHooL.— Next after Basilides we place Val 
entine, who appeared nearly at the same period; though somewhat 
later. To judge from his Hellenistic style of expression and the 
Aramzean words that occur in his system, he was of Jewish descent. 
It is said, he was by birth an Egyptian ;* and it may be safely pre- 
sumed that he received his education likewise at Alexandria. Thence 
he travelled to Rome, where he seems to have spent the last years of 
his life; which gave him opportunity to expound and promulgate his 
doctrines in that part of the world. In his fundamental ideas he 
agrees with Basilides; but differs from him in his mode of carrying 
them out, and in the imaginative dress in which he clothes them. 
But as the doctrines of the founders of Gnostic schools, and of their 
later followers, from whom these doctrines received some peculiar mod- 
ification, were never carefully distinguished; and as moreover many 
cognate doctrines, which sprang from a common source, became inter- 
mixed with the Valentinian system ; it is scarcely possible to separate 
with certainty, from the accounts which have come down to us, those 
doctrines which belong properly to Valentine himself, the author of the 
school. 

Like Basilides, Valentine placed at the summit of the chain of being 
the primal Essence; which he denominated the Bythos (the abyss, where 
the spirit is lost in contemplation.) This term, by itself, makes it evident, 
that he conceived under it something different from the Absolute of the 
Neo-Platonic philosophy, the absolutely simple. The word leads, with- 
out doubt, to the pre-supposition of an infinite fulness of life; and this 
same infinite, transcendent exuberance of being necessitates, in the first 
place, a self-conception (a xaradapBavew éavrér,) a self-limitation, in 
case anything was to come into existence. The Neo-Platonic 6» 
withdraws itself from all possibility of comprehension, on account of ita 
absolutely simple unity ; but the primal Essence of Valentine, on account 
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of its transcendent fulness of life. The Bythos is, in a certam sense, 
something directly opposed to the Absolute of the Neo-Platonic philoso- 
phy. It may doubtless have happened, that with many, the former 
idea passed over into the latter; and indeed Valentinians are cited, 
who made out of the Bythos something exalted above all opposition, of 
which even existence could not be predicated ; the Absolute, identical 
with Nothing. 

What Basilides denominates the duréuec, (powers,) are in the 
system of Valentine the Afons.2 The idea is peculiar to him, that as 
in the primal source of all existence, (the Bythos,) the fulness of all life 
is still undeveloped, so with the development of life from him, members 
were formed, standing as complements one to the other, predominantly 
creative and predominantly receptive Adons,? masculine and feminine, 
by whose mutual inworking the chain of unfolding life progressively 
advances. The feminine goes to integrate the masculine, and con- 
stitutes the Pleroma (76 rArjpwpua);4 and so also the complete series 
of AXons, as one whole, as the fulness of the divine life flowing out 
from the Bythos,— which whole *again constantly requires fructifica- 
tion, so to express it, from the same source, stands to it in the feminine 
relation, — was called the Pleroma. The hidden essence of God, nc 
being can comprehend; it is the absolute dyvecrsy, He can be known 
only so far as he has revealed himself in the unfolding of his powers or 
Hons. The several Adons are various forms of manifestation, phases, 
names of him who in his hidden being is incomprehensible, ineffable, ex- 
alted above all possibility of conception or representation,® even as that 
first self-manifestation of the Hidden, the Monogénes, is called distine- 
tively the invisible name of the Bythos (that wherein the Bythos has 
conceived himself, the xpérov xaraAnrrov, the KaTaAnpic Tod dyevfrov, ) It 
is a profound idea of the Valentinian system, that as all existence 
has its ground in the self-limitation of the Bythos, so the existence of 
all created beings depends on limitation. While each remains within 
the limits of its own individuality, and is that which it should be at its 
own proper place in the evolution of life, all things can be fitly adjusted 
to one another, and the true harmony be preserved in the chain of un- 
folding life. But as soon as any being would overstep these limits, as 
soon as any being, instead of striving to know God in that manifesta- 


1 Trenzeus, who states the different opin- 
ions of the Valentinians respecting the 
Bythos, observes: Oi pév yap abrov aluyov 
Aéyovolv, unre appeva, unre OHdevav, ute 
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tion of himself which God makes to him at his own proper position, 
boldly attempts to penetrate into his hidden essence, such a being runs 
the hazard of plunging into nothing. Instead of apprehending the 
Real, he loses himself in the Unsubstantial. Horus, (époc,) the genius 
of limitation, of the finite, the power that fixes and guards the bounds 
of individual existence, restoring them wherever they have been dis- 
turbed, oceupies therefore an important place in the system of Valen- 
tine ; and the Gnosis here, so to speak, bears witness against itself. 
The ideas of Horus and of the Redeemer must of necessity be closely 
related in the Valentinian system ; as the forming and redeeming of 
existence are kindred conceptions, and the principle of limitation in 
respect to both occupies an important place in this system. In fact, 
Horus was also called by many Avzpornc and owrfp, Redeemer and 
Saviour. There are occasional intimations of a scheme, according to 
which the Horus was regarded as only a particular mode of the opera- 
tion of one redeeming spirit; just as the Valentinian system gave differ- 
ent names to this power, according to the different points of his activ- 
ity and his different modes of operation, extending through all the 
grades of existence. Others, indeed, transformed these different modes 
of operation into so many different hypostases. 

In the Valentinian doctrines concerning this Horus, there are, lying 
at bottom, profound ideas on the process of development of the divine life 
in general and in detail ; important in their bearing on Christian ethics, 
and the mode of contemplating the great facts of history. Valentine’s 
school perceived that, in the process of development of the divine life, two 
moments must concur, a negative and a positive, both standing necessarily 
connected with each other, —the purification of the spiritual individuality 
from the foreign elements by which it had become vitiated, into which it 
threatened to become dissolved,— and the establishment of the purified 
individuality in itself, its firm and steadfast shaping, its assumption of 
its own nature. ‘Two operations were ascribed to the Horus; the nega- 
tive, by virtue of which he defines every existence within itself, sepa- 
rates and keeps away from it every foreign element ;1 and the positive, 
by virtue of which he fixes, moulds, and establishes in their own peculiar 
essence, those that have been purified from the foreign elements by 
which that essence was disturbed.? The first operation was to be desig- 
nated preéminently by the name épos, the second by the term cravpéc. 
In this latter appellation there is evidently an allusion to the significa- 
tions cross, stake, palisade. Those two appellations, however, may 
perhaps not always have been so sharply discriminated; since cravpéc 
with the signification cross might in fact also be a symbol of the sepa- 
rating, destroying energy of the Horus.? Where Christ says, “I am 
not come to bring peace on the earth, but the sword,” they found the 
description of that negative energy of the Horus, which separates from 
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one another the godlike and the ungodlike. And where John the Bap- 
tist announces the appearance of Christ, with the fan, and with the fire 
by which the chaff should be consumed, it was considered by the Val- 
entinians as a description of this activity of the Horus as connected 
with the history of the world, representing how he would destroy all the 
6am, and purify the redeemed. In the passage where Christ says, ‘‘ No 
man can be my disciple, unless he takes up his cross and follows me,” 
they saw a description of that divine power, symbolized by the cross, 
whereby each individual, becoming purified from what is foreign to him, 
and attaining to a self-subsistent shaping of the higher life in his own 
individuality and to a well-defined impression of this individuality re- 
fined by a godlike life, first becomes a true disciple of Christ. 

While Basilides ascribed the mixture of the divine element with mat- 
ter to an encroachment of the kingdom of Darkness on the kingdom of 
Light, Valentine, on the other hand, attributed it to a disturbance 
originating in the Pleroma, and a consequent sinking down of the di- 
vine germ of life from the Pleroma into matter. Like Basilides, he ac- 
knowledged the manifestation of a divine wisdom in the world; but here 
also the lower is only a symbol of the higher. It is not the divine wis- 
dom itself which is the soul of this world; not the Adon co¢ia, but its 
immature birth, which, before it can reach its maturity, needs to pass 
through a gradual development. The idea which lies at bottom here is, 
that in the world we are presented with a revelation of divine wisdom 
going on to unfold itself; that through the appearance of Christ and 
through the redemption, this manifestation first attains to its end ; that, 
contemplated in this connection, the world presents the image of the 
divine wisdom in its process of development. Accordingly that Aton, 
the Heavenly Wisdom, rejoices, — when everything has been made 
clear by the appearance of Christ, —to find that it has recovered its 
lost idea (évSiuyoe) —since now the manifestation corresponds to 
the idea, and the latter presents itself in the former to immediate 
vision. A symbol of this was, in his opinion, the woman who lighted 
a candle to seek after the lost piece of silver, and finally after the house 
had been swept, rejoices to find it. Luke 15: 8. | 

Accordingly he distinguishes an évo and a «érw cogia, — the Acha- 
moth.? This latter is the mundane soul, from whose mixture with the 
64q springs all living existence, in numberless gradations; higher in 
proportion to its freedom from contact with the #47, lower in proportion 
as it is drawn downward and affected by matter. Hence arise the three 
ranks or orders of existence. 1. The divine germs of life, superior by 
their nature to matter, and akin to the oogia, to the mundane soul, and 
to the Pleroma,— the spiritual natures, ¢éce mvevuarixat, 2. The 
natures originating in the life that has been divided by the mixture of 
the tan, the psychical natures, ¢écecc poxexat; with which begins an 
altogether new order of existence, an image of that higher mundane 
system, in a subordinate grade; and finally, 8. The ungodlike nature, 
which resists all amelioration, and whose tendency is only to destroy — 
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the nature of blind appetency and passion. Betwixt all those natures 
sprung from the evolution of the divine life, (which flows out from the 
Bythos through the mediation of the Atons,)—from the Pleroma 
down to the germs of life which have fallen into humanity, the scat- 
tered seed that is to attain to its maturity in this earthly world — there 
are only differences of degree ; but betwixt those three orders of exis- 
tence, there is an essential difference of kind. Hence each of these 
orders must have its own independent, governing principle; though 
every process of culture and development ultimately leads back to the 
Bythos, who, through the mediation of these manifold organs, corres- 
ponding to the numberless gradations of existence, influences all, and 
whose law alone is supreme. He can never himself, however, come 
into immediate contact with what is alien from his essence. Ac- 
cordingly there must appear at that subordinate stage of existence 
which intervenes between the perfect, the godlike, and the ungodlike, 
the material, a being! — as the type of the highest — who, while believ- 
ing that he acts independently, must yet subserve those general laws, 
from which nothing can be exempted, in realizing the highest ideas, to 
the bounds of matter. This being is to the psychical world what the 
Bythos is to the higher ;— with this difference only, that he involunta- 
rily acts as the instrument only of the latter. This is the Demiurge 
of Valentine. Moreover, the Hyle has its representative principle, 
through which its activity is exerted; but a principle which, by its 
nature, is not formative and creative, but only destructive ; namely, 
Satan.2 1. The nature of the rvevyaridv, the spiritual order, is to be 
essentially in relationship with God (the dyootcior 76 8e6;) hence the 
life of unity, the undivided, absolutely simple (otcia évinq, povoesdic.) 
2. The essence of the pvxuxot is separation, division into multiplicity, 
manifoldness ; but which subordinates itself to a higher unity, whence 
it admits of beg derived, first unconsciously, then consciously. 3. 
The essence of Satan and of his whole kingdom is the direct opposite 
to all unity ; separation and disunion in itself, without the least recipi- 
ency, without any point of coalescence whatever, for a unity ; with the 
striving to dissipate all unity, to extend its own inherent disunion to 
everything, and to rend everything asunder.’ This principle has no 
power to fix, to assert anything, but only the power to deny; it is un- 
able to create, to produce, to form, but only to destroy, to decompose.! 
The first of these grades constitutes, by its nature, imperishable life, 
the essential dgdapcia; the yvyxxéy, on the other hand, stands mid- 
way betwixt the imperishable and the perishable, — the soul of nature 
being mortal, and capable of being made immortal only through a 
higher informing power. The yox«ot attain to immortality, or they 
fall a natural prey to death, according as they yield themselves by the 
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bent of their will to the godlike or to the ungodlike. The essential 
being of Satan, as of the 64, is death itself, annihilation, the negation 
of all existence, —which in the end, when every existence that has 
been rent by it shall have developed itself to a mature individuality and 
become sufliciently established in itself, will be vanquished by the 
force of the Positive, and having attracted within its sphere all kin- 
dred ungodlike natures, resolve itself into its own nothingness. 1. The 
essential being of the first is the evolution of pure life from within out- 
ward; an activity, not of one thing outwardly on another, but one 
which has no obstacles to overcome; a life and agency exalted above the 
antithesis of rest and motion. 2. The essential being of the 6 is, in 
itself considered, the rest of death; but a spark of life having fallen 
into it, and communicated to it a certain analogon of life, it became a 
wild, selfcontradictory impulse, as it is exhibited in Satan, its represen- 
tative, to whom was attributed, and as well to all men akin to him by 
their nature, no rational consciousness, no selfdetermining will, but 
only a blind, wild impulsive nature, only desire and passion.1 When 
he looked at the crimes committed among men, which filled him with 
abhorrence, this was the only explanation which could present itself to 
a man like Valentine.2 8. Peculiar to the Demiurge and his subjects 
the Psychici, is the propensity to create, to produce without them- 
selves,— a busy activity. They would always be doing, without really 
understanding, as is common with such busy natures, what they are 
about,? without being really conscious to themselves of the ideas that 
govern them. 

The doctrine of redemption occupied a place no less important in the 
Valentinian than in the Basilidean system, forming properly its central 
point; as might be gathered from what has already been said concern- 
ing the relation of the notions of creation and of redemption in this 
scheme. It was yet more the aim and effort of this system to com- 
prehend the doctrine of redemption in the connection of the universal 
process of development ;—as to go back to the first germ of dishar- 
mony in the universe, so also to point out the necessity of a redemp 
tion in its primal ground. It must be allowed, this was so done, that 
the speculative interest was continually flying more and more beyond 
the practical. As a process of unfolding life pervades every region of 
existence, and as the disharmony, which, in its germ, began in the Ple- 
roma itself, extended itself from thence still more widely ; so the whole 
mundane course can only then attain to its end, when harmony has been 
restored, as in the Pleroma, so through all the grades of ‘existence. 
What takes place in the Pleroma, must be imaged forth in all the other 
gradations of being. Inasmuch, then, as the work of redemntion 
takes place in different gradations of existence, and the same law is 


2 Heracleon says: Tdv d:éBorov bh Exew f. 762. Consult, however, on this tract, the 
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here carried out in different forms at different positions, so accordingly 
it is the same agent of the manifestation of the hidden God, the same 
agent through whom the life that flowed out from God is again reunited 
with him, who, working progressively onward to the consummation of 
all things, presents himself under different hypostases, according as he 
accomplishes his work at different stages of existence. Thus it is the 
same idea, which is represented in a Monogenes, a Logos, a Christ, a 
Soter. The Soter is the Redeemer of the entire world without the 
Pleroma ; and hence also its former; where we must take into view 
what has been said already respecting the two-fold activity of the 
Horus. By the process of forming, the higher element is, in the first 
place, freed from its adherent matter, evolved from an unorganized, 
formless existence to a determinate one, with its proper organic form. 
By the redemption, the higher individuality first attains to mature, full 
development, and to clear self-consciousness. Redemption completes 
the process of formation. All the divine life of the Pleroma concen- 
trates and reflects itself in the Soter, and through him works farther 
onward to individual shaping, to the sowing of the spfritual natures, 
affining to the Pleroma, in the world, and their maturation to perfected 
existence. The Christ of the Pleroma? is the working, the Soter with- 
out the Pleroma, the recipient, forming, perfecting principle.” 

The Soter first proves his redeeming, formative power on that yet 
immature mundane soul, originating in the Pleroma ;— the same power 
which was afterwards to be extended to the kindred, spiritual natures 
that sprang out from her, the common mother of the spiritual life in 
the lower world, (see above.) The Soter is properly the former and 
ruler of the world, as he is its redeemer; for the formation of the 
world is in truth the first beginning of the process of development, 
which can be brought to its full completion only through the redemp- 
tion. The Soter, as the inward, actuating principle, mspires in the 
mundane soul, destined to reunion (syzygia) with him, the plastic 
ideas; and she communicates them to the Demiurge, who conceives 
that he acts independently. The latter is, without knowing it, actuated 
and impelled by the might of these ideas in forming the world. Thus 
the world is a picture of the divine glory, designed by the Sophia or 
the Soter, as the artists, but in the execution of which the Demiurge 
is employed only as an instrument. Since every picture, however, is, 
from its nature, but an imperfect representation of the prototype, and 
can be really understood only by him who has the intuition of the lat- 
ter, so the Demiurge with his creation is but an imperfect representa, 


1JIn the rér0¢ peadtyTOG. 

2 So says Heracleon of the Soter in his 
relation to Christ. The former, he observes, 
receives the divine seed, yet undeveloped, 
out of the Pleroma from the latter; and 
gives it the first shaping towards determin- 
ate, individual existence, 77” TPOTHY pop- 
gwov, Tiy KaTa yéveoty, ele popeony Kat 
PaTLopoy Kal TEpLypagyy dyayov kai dva- 
deiéac. Orig. in Joann. T. II.c.15. To 
bring to light, to shape, to individualize, 


are, with the Gnostics, equivalent notions. 
The undetermined, unorganized, answers 
in the spiritual province to the 047. Ac- 
cordingly, in the Valentinian fragments, in 
Treneeus, lib. I.c. 8, § 4,—to the TpoBaA- 
Aew orepuatiKac THY OAnY obciay is op: 
posed the popgovy, purtivery, pavepovy. 
Christ scatters the seed, the Soter gathers 
the harvest. Orig. in Joann. T. XIIL p. 48 
8 Karo oogia, Achamoth. 
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tion of the divine glory ; and he only, who has caught a glimpse of the 
revelation of the invisible divine essence within himself, can rightly 
understand the world as a symbol or picture, and the Demiurge ag a 
prophet of the Supreme God. The inner revelation of God, which is 
the portion of the ,rvevuarixoi, is a confirmation of the outward, a cre- 
dential for the Demiurge, as God’s representative. Valentine himself 
expresses the matter thus:! “As the picture falls below the living coun- 
tenance, so does the world fall below the living God. Now what is the 
cause of the picture? The majesty of the countenance, which fur- 
nished the painter with his type, in order that it might be glorified by 
the revelation of its name; for no picture has been invented as a self- 
subsistent thing, (every picture necessarily refers back to an original 
type.) But as the name of that which is represented supplies the defi- 
ciencies of the picture, so the invisible idea of God (his invisible 
essence as it reveals itself in the spirit which is related to God) con- 
tributes to the verification of the copy.” 

Man is the being through whom the name of God was to be revealed 
in this world; the being who, through the invisible revelation of God in 
himself, was to mediate the connection betwixt the copy and the proto- 
type; accordingly, to supply what was lacking to the world in atself 
towards a complete revelation of the Divine Being. That man occu- 
pies this important position in creation, belongs among the fundamental 
ideas of the Valentinian system. Humanity and the revelation of God 
are conceptions which here stand in intimate connection with each 
other. Hence the primal man makes his appearance as one of the 
Hons ; and in another Valentinian representation it is expressed 
thus: “When God willed to reveal himself, this was called man.” 2 
But in respect to this point also, we must distinguish what the Demi- 
urge intended, and what he was necessitated to do, in an unconscious 
manner, as the instrument of the higher order of the world. He com- 
bined with his angels in a higher ethereal region, paradise, the third or 
fourth heaven,’ to create man as their common image. ‘This being, as 
lord of the world, was to represent the Demiurge in it. But here algo 
the latter acted as the instrument of a higher order of the world, 


according to the ideas inspired in 


1 Strom. 1. TV. f. 509: ‘Ordcov éAarrov % 
eikOv TOd COvTo¢ mpocrov, Tocotrov HOoowv 
6 Koopoc Tod CdvTo¢ aidvoc, (which name, 
according to what we have already observed, 
is a distinctive appellation of the Supreme 
God himself.) Tic oby airia ripe eixévoc; 
Meyahwotvn Tod mpocdrov, Tapecynuévov 
TO Coypady Tov rirov, la riundH O? bv6- 
paroc abrod, (I understand this as referring 
to his own name, which was to be revealed 
by the creation,) 0b yap abSevrixdc ebpédy 
uopon GAAd 7d bvoua, (the name as it re- 
veals itself immediately in the higher self- 
consciousness, or in the spiritual natures) 
érdjpwoe 70 dorépnua év made ovvépyet 
08 Kal 7d TOD Seow doparov ei¢ riot Tob 
werAaguévov. (This is without doubt the 


him by the Soter and the Sophia. 


neuter = wAdoua). It may be, that Valen- 
tine here conceived the Demiurge and the 
world formed by him, as constituting one 
image of the Supreme God, analogous to 
the Yedc yevnroc of Plato, in the same way 
as Philo, in many places, unites together 
the Logos and the world animated by him. 
Yet this does not necessarily appear from 
his language in this instance. 

2"Ore H8éAnoev émideteat adbtov, TodTo 
avdpwroc éAéySe. Tren. lib. I. c. 12, § 3. 

8 See those Gnostic excerpta of the Di- 
dascal. Anatol. or Oeodérov émiropai, opp. 
Clement. f. 797, B.: “AvSparo¢g év TO ta 
padetow TO TeTapTw obpave Snusovpyeitay 
and Tren. lib. I. c. 5, § 2. 
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Unknown to himself, some of the seed of the divine life was communi 
cated to him from the Pleroma, and this passed over from him into 
man.! Thus was revealed in the appearance of man, that prototype of 
the heavenly man from the Pleroma ; and the being who was to repre- 
sent only the crowning point of the cosmical principle, exhibited in his 
appearance tokens of something far higher. The Demiurge and his 
angels were seized with amazement, when they beheld a strange and 
higher power enter their kingdom ; for they had not as yet attained to 
the conscious recognition of that higher order of the world, and toa 
free obedience of it. This could be brought about only by the redemp- 
tion. Thus they were astounded at their own work, which threatened 
to exalt itself above themselves. As Valentine beheld the same law 
pervading every grade of existence, so he supposed he found this fact 
recurring in every case, where men, animated by the inspiration of 
lofty ideas, while endeavoring to represent them in their works, pro- 
duce effects not anticipated by themselves and are astonished at their 
own productions; like the artist, who, having formed the image of a 
god, afterwards falls down and worships it. Valentine thus expresses 
himself on this point: “ Just as fear seized the angels in the presence 
of that form, when it expressed something greater than was to be ex- 
pected from such a creation, because a seed of the higher essence had 
been invisibly imparted to it, so also among the generations of men in 
this world, their works became objects of fear to their very authors ; as 
statues, pictures and everything wrought by human hands with any sort 
of reference to the name of God; for Adam, who had been formed to 
represent the name of man, excited fear of the primal man, as if 
the latter existed in him.” ? 

The cosmical principle must, then, endeavor to assert itself, in its 
selfsubsistence and dominion, against the danger with which man, 
bearing witness of the supramundane essence, threatened it. The Demi- 
urge and his powers combine to hold man in subjection, to suppress im 
him the consciousness of his higher nature. They plunge him from the 
psychical region of the third heaven into the world won from the Hyle 
and built on its verge, and they environ his psychical nature with a 
body formed out of matter.2 But that this should so happen, did not 
proceed from the arbitrary will of the Demiurge. In this also he must 
act as the instrument of that higher wisdom; in carrying out his own 


l’Eoyev 6 ’Addp, Gdjruc aith, bird tHg ’Addp G6Bov maptoxev mpodvToc dvSparov, 


Strom. 


codiac évorrapéy, TO onépua TO TEVvLATLKOY. 
Didascal. Anatol. f. 797. 

2 Kal domep b6Bo¢ éxt éxelvov rod rAao- 
pearoc imipse Tol¢ Gyyédow, bre peilova 
egdéyEato Tie TAGCEWS, OLd TOV déparov év 
abTe onépua dedwxkora, THY Gvadev odbciav 
Kat rappnoralouevov, obra, (here the apo- 
dosis begins,) kat év Taig yevedi¢ TOV Koo- 
pkey avdparwr goBor ra Epya TOY dv9po- 
mov toi¢ Troobow éyévero, olov dvdpiavTec 
Kal eikovec Kal mavrwv, (here an @ has 
doubtless slipped out, or av’ & may be 
the reading,) al yeipec dvbovow eic évoua 
Geos: sic ye Svoua av¥paror mAaoveic 


Oc On abtod év ait Kad_eotdrog. 
lib. II. f. 375. 

8 The coats of skin, the yirave¢ Jepua- 
rivat of Genesis, which were commonly so 
understood by the Theosophists of this pe- 
riod. Thus we must supply the hiatus 
which has come down to us in Valentine’s 
system, when it is said at the conclusion of 
the above-cited passage, “ The angels would 
have speedily destroyed their work ;” —or 
we must suppose that sentence was hypo- 
thetical, i. e. they would have destroyed, 
unless they had been prevented in an invis: 
ible manner by a higher power. 
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will, he must subserve the end of a higher will; the principle of divine 
life was to penetrate through all the grades of existence, extend itself 
even to the bounds of the Hyle, enter into the realms of death itself, in 
order to bring about its destruction. But this was the only way m 
which it could be done. 

That which is to represent humanity at large, becomes actually real- 
ized, then, by those only who bear within them that higher germ of 
divine life springing from what had been invisibly communicated to 
the Demiurge (the higher spiritual natures.) They are the salt and 
light of the earth, the leaven for entire humanity. The soul (#ux) 
is but the vehicle of the zvewarixdv, to enable the latter to enter 
into the temporal world, in which it must unfold itself to maturity. 
When this end is attained, the spzrit, which is destined only for the life 
of intuition, will leave behind this vehicle in the lower sphere; and 
every spiritual nature, as the recipient, feminine element in relation to 
the higher spiritual world, will be exalted to intimate union (Syzygia) 
with its correlative angelic nature in the Pleroma. Only the higher 
faculty of immediate intuition — this is Valentine’s meaning — will then 
be active ; all those powers and modes of operation of the soul which 
had been directed to the temporal and the finite, as the faculty of re- 
flection, of which the pvxq is according to Valentine’s notions the com- 
prehending sum, will then, in the Pleroma, entirely fall away.1 

The attractive power exerted by the godlike on everything, even 
while those that are affected by it are unable to understand it or explain 
it to themselves —is a favorite idea of Valentine’s. The Demiurge 
is attracted by the spiritual natures scattered among the Jewish people, 
without knowing the reason of it. Hence he made of such, prophets, 
priests and kings. Hence it was, that the prophets particularly were 
able to pomt forward to that higher order of things, which was first to 
enter into humanity through the Soter. According to the Valentinian 
theory, there was a four-fold principle at work in the prophets: 1. 
The psychical principle, the humanly limited, the soul left to itself; 2. 
The inspiration of this »vx4, which proceeded from the Demiurge’s 
influence upon it; 3. The xvewarixév, or spiritual element, left to it 
self; 4. The pneumatic inspiration, which proceeded from the informing 
Sophia.? By this theory, and the application of these four principles, 
Valentine could distinguish in the writings of the prophets different ut- 
terances of higher and lower kind and import, and a different higher 
and lower sense of the same passages. 1. The purely human. 2. The 
tsolated prophecies of events, which the Demiurge, who, though not omnis- 
cient, yet glanced through an enlarged circle of the future, could com- 
municate, — the prediction of a Messiah, likewise proceeding from him, 
but still enveloped in the temporal, Jewish form; the prediction of the 
Messiah, as the Demiurge meant to send him,—a psychical Messiah 
for the psychical natures, the ruler over a kingdom of this world. 3. 
The ideas touching on the Christian economy, and pointing to that, — 
the transfigured Messianic element, set forth with more or less of purity, 


1 Comp. Aristot. de anima, lib. TIL ¢. 5. 2 Vid. Iren. lib. I. c. 7, § 8 et 4. 
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according as it had proceeded barely from the higher spiritual nature, 
or from the immediate influence of the Sophia. This view might lead 
to remarkable investigations respecting the mixture of the Divine and 
the Human in the prophets, and to fruitful results connected with the 
exposition of their writings. We here observe, emerging for the first 
time, a more profound apprehension of the idea of inspiration — a striv- 
ing to bring the religious and scientific interests to harmonize with each 
other in the exposition of the Old Testament. 

The question now arises, whether Valentine acknowledged the rays 
of higher truth to exist barely among the Jews, whether he confined 
the spiritual natures to the Jews alone, or whether he admitted that 
they were diffused also among the heathens. ‘True, he held, according 
to Heracleon,! the Jews to belong to the kingdom of the Demiurge; the 
pagans, to the kingdom of matter, or of Satan; and the Christians, to 
the people of the Supreme God; but this does not prove, that he 
meant to exclude everything of a higher nature from the pagans; for 
he supposed there existed in Judaism — although he assigned it preémi- 
nently to the Demiurge — scattered examples of the higher pneumatic 
element; and although he assigned Christendom to the Supreme God, 
yet he saw even among Christians a large class of psychical natures. 
He is speaking, then, of the predominant and prevailing character 
only; and so might recognize even among the pagans, notwithstanding 
the predominantly Hylic element in paganism, a sprinkling of the Pneu- 
matic. He was indeed compelled to do so by his own principles ; since 
the higher, spiritual life (the tvevyarixdv,) was to pass through eve- 
ry grade of existence to the bounds of matter, in order to prepare the 
way for the total destruction of the kingdom of the #47. What Valen- 
tine says, in the passage above cited, respecting the power of art em- 
ployed in representing the images of the gods, allows us to infer, that 
he judged the polytheistic system with more lenity than the ordinary 
Jews, who looked upon the Gentile gods only as evil spirits; that, rest- 
ing on Acts 17: 23, he believed it possible to trace even in this system 
indications — corrupted though they might be through the predomi- 
- nance of the material principle — of an unknown God, extending his 
uncomprehended influence over all. Accordingly, Valentine actually 
alludes, in the preserved fragment of a Homily,” to the vestiges of truth 
dispersed also in the writings of the pagans, wherein the inward nature 
of God’s spiritual people, of the mvewarixoi, scattered through the 
human race, reveals itself: ‘Much of that which is written in the 
books of pagans, is found written in the church of God; this common 
truth is the word out of the heart, the law written in the heart ; — it is 
the people of the beloved (i. e. this common higher consciousness is the 
sign of the Soter’s scattered community, of the mvevyarixo) who are 
loved by him and love him in return.” 

The Soter, who from the beginning has directed the whole process of 
development of the spiritual life-germs that fell from the Pleroma to 
form a new world, the invisible former and ruler of this new world, — 


1 Orig in Joann. T. XIIL c. 16. 2 Clem. Strom. 1. VI. f. 641. 
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he must now enter at last himself ¢mmediately into the mundane sphere, 
for the purpose of extending the act of redemption, — which he had 
originally accomplished on the mother of all spiritual life, the world-soul, 
the Sophia, — to all the spiritual life that has flowed from her, and thus 
carry the entire work to its completion. Everything, down to the Hylic 
element, struggling against all existence, was, each after its own degree, 
capable of beg ennobled. The Soter must, therefore, in order to 
place everything — as well the psychical as the spiritual natures — in 
training for that stage of the higher life of which each is capable, enter 
into union with all these gradations of existence. Besides, in following 
the course which is in harmony with nature, he could only enter into 
union with the spiritual nature, and into that only in connection with a 
soul (yvyxf,) in this world of time. 

The doctrine concerning Christ must always be conditioned by the 
peculiar mode of apprehending the relation of the world to God, and 
the doctrine concerning man. In both these respects, this system sets 
clearly forth the necessity of a redemption, and that too in its true im- 
port, as a grand historical fact, the purpose of which is to restore har- 
mony between the different gradations of existence, to fill up the chasm 
which separated the world and heaven from each other, and to raise 
the Pneumatic natures, who never could have attained by themselves 
alone to the full consciousness and the full exercise of their higher na- 
ture, to fellowship with the higher world intimately related to their own 
essence. But still it was a consequence grounded in the separation 
here supposed between the kingdom of the Demiurge and that of the 
Supreme God, that all in this world could not be equally adapted for the 
benefits of redemption and equally penetrated by its principle. Certain 
antitheses were here assumed to exist in human nature itself, which ex- 
cluded the possibility of a uniform appropriation of this nature in its com- 
pleteness by the Redeemer and the redemption. In this system, the 
purely Human (the psychical nature) was too far separated from the 
properly Divine (the pneumatic nature,) the oneness of God’s image 
in man too feebly recognized, to allow of the full and adequate appre- 
hension of the historical Christ finding admission into the realization 
of the original type of Humanity. The antitheses which made their 
appearance in the cosmology and the anthropology, as originally given 
in the constitution of the world and of man, must also betray their 
presence once more in the Christology. We cannot allow, that the 
tendency of the Valentinian system bore towards the hypothesis of a 
merely proto-typic or ideal Christ, and towards making ‘the Christ of 
history a barely accidental point of attachment for this idea; but in 
this respect we can say nothing more, than that his principles admitted 
only of a one-sided, mutilated apprehension, as well of the proto-typic, 
as of the historical Christ. The fundamental defect is to be traced, in 
one word, to the reaction of the great principle of the ancient world in 
conceiving of the godlike, as being the super-human. Though Valentine 
could attribute to the human element in Christ a greater significancy 
than Basilides, still he could never, according to those principles, recog: 
nize in him the full significancy of the human element in connection 
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with the divine, never understand their true union in him, nor even al- 
low the Human itself to be altogether human, for there was still some- 
what in the human that belonged only to the kingdom of the 64. 

The Demiurge had promised his people a Redeemer, a Messiah, who 
should release them from the dominion of the Hylic power, bring about 
the destruction of all that opposed itself to his own kingdom, rule in his 
name over all, and bless those that were obedient with all manner of 
earthly felicity. He sent this Messiah, who was the express image of 
the Demiurge, down from his heaven; but this exalted being could 
enter into no union with matter. Destined to bring about the annihila- 
tion of the material element, how could he indeed assume any part of 
it to himself? With the material body, he had been under the neces- 
sity of assuming also its kindred material spirit of life,1— that fountain 
of all corrupt appetites and desires; and how could he be the Re- 
deemer, if the principle of evil were present in his own nature? The 
Demiurge formed, then, for the psychical Messiah, a body composed of 
the finest ethereal elements of the heaven from which he was sent down 
into this world. This body was so wonderfully constituted,? that it 
could be visible to outward sense, and submit to all sensible actions and 
affections, and yet in a way altogether different from that of ordinary, 
earthly bodies.? But the miraculous birth of Jesus consisted in this — 
that the psychical nature, descended from the heaven of the Demiurge, 
together with the ethereal body which it brought with it from the same 
region, was ushered into the light of this world through Mary, only asa 
channel of conveyance.* Yet this psychical Messiah would have been 
inadequate to the task of accomplishing even the work assigned him by 
the Demiurge. It required a higher power to vanquish the kingdom of 
the tan. The Demiurge acted here, as in everything else, simply in 
unconscious subordination to the Soter. The latter had decreed on the 
time when he would unite himself with this psychical Messiah as his 
instrument, with a view to accomplish the work ordained and promised 
by the Demiurge, in a far higher sense than the Demiurge himself had 
divined ; to found a kingdom of the Messiah, of a far loftier description, 
the true character of which had been only intimated in the sublimest 
descriptions of the prophets, which the Demiurge himself had been un- 
able to understand. 

The psychical Messiah, who had no presentiment of the destination 
that awaited him when united with the Soter, meanwhile displayed 
from the beginning the ideal of ascetic holiness. By virtue of the 
peculiar constitution of his body, he could exercise an extraordinary 
control over matter. He ate and drank, it is true, like others; letting 
himself down, in this respect, to human infirmity. But yet he did so 
without being subject to like affections as other men. He did every- 
thing after a godlike manner. 

At his baptism in the Jordan, where he was to receive from John the 
Baptist, the Demiurge’s representative, his solemn consecration to the 


1 The Puy? aroyoc: 2 RE olxovopiag. 4'Q¢ 61d owAgvoc. 
8 Sie bx the adavods puxikqe odciag. 5 Clem. Strom. lib. III. f. 451 
Theodot. Didascal. Anatol. 
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office of Messiah, the Soter, under whose invisible guidance everything 
had been so directed, entered into union with him, descending in the 
form of a dove. As to the question, whether the psychical Messiah 
possessed with his soul also a pneumatic element, so that the xvedya 
descended at the’same time with the soul as its vehicle, for the purpose 
of unfolding itself in this world, and then serving as an instrument of 
the descended Soter, or whether the Soter, on his first entrance into 
this world, took from the Sophia a spiritual nature as his vehicle, so that 
he might be capable of uniting himself with a human nature, and thus 
the higher pneumatic principle was first communicated to the Messiah 
of the Demiurge at his baptism ; — as to this point — there might be a 
difference of opinion among the Valentinian schools themselves. 
According to Valentine’s doctrine, as well as that of Basilides, the 
appearance of the redeeming spirit in humanity,and his union with the. 
psychical Messiah, must constitute the principal thing in the work of 
redemption. He agreed with Basilides also in supposing that the Soter, 
at the passion, left the psychical Messiah to himself; and this passion, 
as it did not light on a material body, capable of suffering, but on a 
psychical one, could not possibly be regarded by him according to its 
full import. Yet it is certain, that, so far as it respects the mode of 
contemplating Christ’s passion, the Jewish element, in the case of the 
Valentinian Gnosis, exercised no such important influence as in the 
case of the Gnosis of Basilides; and that the Valentinians were far 
better prepared to understand the significancy of this passion for the 
Christian consciousness. A power for the overcoming of evil and for 
the purification of the nature beset with it, was ascribed to the sufferings 
of the psychical Christ. We have, in fact, already become acquainted 
with the idea of the Valentinian system, that the same law must be 
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1 The latter seems to be the view ex- subject of discourse here is undoubtedly 


pressed in a passage of Heracleon, Orig. 
T. VI. § 23. Grabe Spiceleg. T. IL. p. 89, 
in which passage I once supposed, (see m 

Genetische Entwickelung, p. 149,) thoug 

erroneously, I had found the doctrine of a 
proper incarnation of the Soter, and of his 
union with the human nature from its first 
development. Heracleon—on John 1: 27 
— correctly explains the sense of the pas- 
sage in the first place, after his usual man- 
ner; namely, that “John acknowledged 
himself unworthy to perform even the 
meanest service for the Redeemer,” — and 
then proceeds arbitrarily to imply, in these 
simple words, a higher sense, in accordance 
with his own theosophic ideas: Ov« éyo 
eit tkavog, iva di eué KatéASy ard peyé- 
Youve Kai oapKka AGBy, O¢ brddnua, Tepl TC 
byO Adyov arododvat ob Jivapyat, obd8 din- 
ynoacta 7H éexidioat THY TEept adbti¢g oiKo- 
vouiav. We can hardly understand by “the 
flesh” here, which the Soter took on him 
when he descended from the higher region 
bordering on the zAjpwya and the roro¢ 
pecotytog, the body of the psychical Mes- 
siah, formed by a special o/kovoyia ; for the 


the Soter, who revealed himself to John at 
the baptism; and this Soter, at all events, 
united himself, according to the Valentinian 
theory, not with the body, but with the psy- 
chical Messiah, who was clothed with this 
body. Consequently John, here represent- 
ing the person of the Demiurge, could not 
have thus expressed his wonder at this 
wonderful body, which had been formed by 
the Demiurge himself. But the Valentini- 
ans were used to denominate every outward 
envelop, every vehicle of a superior being that 
descended to a lower region of existence, 
a oaps. The Sophia gave the Soter a 
onépua TvevpatiKoy, that so with this ve- 
hicle he might descend to the earth, and, 
through its medium, enter into union with 
the wuxy7. We have the evidence of this 
in the commencing words of the Didascal. 
Anatol., which are as follows: "O mpoé(Za- 
Aev capkiov T@ Ady, (equivalent to the 
Soter,) 7 codia 7d mvevuarixdv onépua, 
TobTO oToALoapevoc KaTHAVev 6 owTHp. It 
was of this wonderful economy, then, that 
Heracleon was speaking. 
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_carried into effect at the different stages of existence, in order to the 
restoration of the harmony of the universe. The cross, as we have 
already observed, was considered in this system a symbol of the might 
that purifies a nature from foreign elements, and leads it as well to self- 
confinement within the limits of its own proper nature, as to fixedness 
and constancy there. Now the crucifixion of Christ represented the 
activity of this power in this lower world. The manner in which the 
psychical Messiah was stretched on the cross, and with this, over the 
lower creation,— exhibited himself sharing in the sufferings of humanity, 
— is a symbol of that first redeeming act, where the Soter received the 
suffering Sophia, stretched over her the Stauros, purified her from 
every foreign element, and conducted back her dissipating existence - 
within its proper confines. A similar operation is now imaged forth by 
this act of the psychical Christ, where that which had been already ac- 
complished in the highest region, is brought about in the psychical 
world. Even considered by itself alone, this representation cannot be 
an idle, fruitless, barely symbolical thing, but there must be connected 
with it the like influence, only after a manner corresponding to this 
particular stage of existence. Hence Heracleon could say, that by the 
cross of Christ all evil was consumed,! and that his passion was neces- 
sary in order that the church, cleansed from the influence of the mate- 
rial spirits, may be converted into a house of God.? Accordingly he 
spoke of a spiritual appropriation of Christ’s sufferings, through which 
the participation in the kingdom of the Divine life, in the marriage sup- 
per of the church, is mediated. By the words, “Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit,’ the psychical Christ commended to the care 
of the Heavenly Father the vevyarixdy omépua, which was now for- 
saking him, that it might not be kept back in the kingdom of the Dem+ 
urge, but rise free to the upper region; commending to him also by 
the same act all spiritual natures, who were represented by the one 
united with himself. The psychical Messiah rises to the Demiurge, 
who transfers to him the sovereign power and government, to be admin- 
istered in his name; and the pneumatic Messiah to the Soter, whither 
all the redeemed spiritual natures will follow him. 

The point of chief importance, the main thing in the redemptive 
work, so far as it concerns spiritual natures, is the redemption of which 
man’s nature was made to participate by its union with the Soter at 
the baptism in Jordan. This must be repeated in the case of each in- 
dividual. Of the sanctifying effects flowing from inward communion 
with the Redeemer, Valentine speaks as follows: “ There is one good 
Being, whose free manifestation is his revelation by the Son; and 
through him alone could the heart be made pure, after every malign 


l’AvnAdo8at Kal noavicSat Tode KuBeEv- 
tac, éurdpove, (allusion to the narrative of 
Christ’s expelling the changers from the 
temple, and without doubt meaning here the 
demons, or effluxes from matter, whereby 
God’s temple in humanity became defiled,) 
kal mécarv THY Kakiav. Orig. in Joann. T. 
ac, 19. 


2 "Iya thy exxAnotay katackevaon, obkéte 
Anorov Kat tumdpwv onhdasov, GAAd olkov 
Tob matpoc abtov. L.c. 

8 From the typical meaning of the pas 
chal supper. Avoyevoy piv 70 masoc Tod 
Larhpoc Td év Kéopy sonpatver, goSiope- 
vov 6& THy avaravow THy vy yauy. Lc. 
§ 14. 
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apirit had been ejected; for many are the spirits that take up their 
abode in the heart, and allow it not to be pure. Hach of these is busily 
employed in his own work, while they, all in various ways, shamefully 
defile it. And it seems to me to fare with such a heart much as with 
an inn; for the inn is worn and trodden to pieces, often filled with dirt, 
being the haunt of riotous, licentious men, who have no interest in the 
place, since itis none of their own. So is it with the heart ; — until it 
receives the heavenly grace, it remains unclean, being the abode of 
many evil spirits. But when he who only is good, when the Father 
adopts it as his, it becomes holy and resplendent with light; and ac- 
cordingly he who possesses such a heart is pronounced blessed, for he 
shall see God.” ? ; 

The Valentinians were penetrated with the consciousness that Chris- 
tianity even here on the earth imparts a divine life, and in this life, the 
fellowship with heaven. This consciousness is thus expressed in the 
Valentinian form of intuition: ‘“ Every pneumatic soul having its other 
half in the upper world of spirits (namely, its attendant angel,) with 
which it is destined to be united, it receives power through the Soter 
to enter into this union (Syzygy) spiritually even in the present life.’ 2 

But it is quite evident of itself, that the Valentinians must have dis- 
tinguished the effects of baptism and of the redemption, in their rela- 
tion to the two positions of the Pneumatici and the Psychici. The 
psychical man obtains forgiveness of his sins, is released from the do- 
minion of the hylic principle, and receives power to withstand it. The 
pneumatical man is, through communion with the Soter, incorporated 
into the Pleroma, attains to a full consciousness of his nature affining to 
the latter and exalted above the kingdom of the Demiurge, and is em- 
powered to develope it free from the restraints by which it was before 
shackled. He is released from the cramping power of the Demiurge. 

The two classes differ from one another, in their way not only of ar- 
riving at Christianity, but also of appropriating and apprehending it. 
The psychical men must be led to the faith by causes out of themselves, 
by facts of the sensible world, by miracles ;? —so the stage of progress 
which they never go beyond, is that of faith on grounds of historical 
authority. They are not capable of the intuition of the truth itself. 
It is to such Christ speaks in John 4: 48. In the case of spiritual 
men, on the other hand, faith does not arise out of the things of sense ; 
they are seized immediately, in virtue of their godlike nature, by the 
intrinsic might of the truth itself, feel themselves immediately drawn 
away to that which is in affinity with their essential being; and in 
virtue of this spiritual contact with the truth, their faith is superior to 
all doubt. Their worship, grounded in the knowledge of the truth, is 
the true, ‘‘ reasonable service of God.” 


1 Strom. lib. IT. f. 409. cewg teitecSat, Kal oby? Adyw miorEeberv. 
? Heracleon, in Origen, T. XMM. § 11: Orig. in Joann. T. XIIL 4 59. : 
KopuiveoSat rap’ abrot Thy Odvauty Kal tiv 4 Heracleon, in Orig. 1. c. c. 20, the dexre- 
Evaciy Kal THY dvaKpacw mpdg TO TAT- KF Cone dvaSearc. 
pupa atric. 5'H ddtéxpirog Kat KaraAAnioc rH ra 
SA’ Epyvav dba Eyovrec Kal di aicdH- abric be L. c. § 10. sens: 
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The origin of the Christian life being thus different, the position in 
that life is different also. Here arises the distinction of a psychical and 
a pneumatical Christianity. By those of the one class, only the psychi- 
cal Christ is recognized ; those of the other rise to the divine Soter in 
him. In the one position, men rest satisfied with historical Christian- 
ity ; in the other, they grasp it in its connection and coherence with 
the whole theogonic and cosmogonic process. While Christ is acknowl- 
edged by those that belong to the first class, only in consideration of 
the extraordinary works by which he was accredited as a divine 
teacher, and what he revealed is received on his authority; by those 
of the second, on the other hand, the necessity of the facts of Chris- 
tianity, —the necessity grounded in that process, — is understood ; 
and on that very basis reposes a conviction raised above all doubt. To 
the psychical class, Paul says that for them he knew nothing, and could 
reach nothing, save Christ crucified ;1 that he could not announce 
to them that wisdom of the perfect, which is hidden even from the De 
miurge and his angels. In accordance with these different positions, 
Christ is presented in different ways to the Christian consciousness ; — 
as indeed the angels themselves, on account of their different natures, 
do not all behold alike the countenance of the Father.2, The recogni- 
tion of a necessary difference in the mode of contemplating Christ’s 
person and work, grounded in these different stages of religious devel- 
opment, is a truth lying at the root of these Valentinian doctrines. 
Those spiritual men are the salt, the soul of the outward church — 
those by whom Christianity is propagated as the forming principle of 
humanity.2 By them is the way prepared for the transfiguration of 
the entire earthly world, and for the final destruction of everything 
material and evil ;— an event that shall ensue, when matter shall have 
been deprived of all those germs of life it had seized on, and these, 
purified of their dross, shall have attained to the development corres- 
onding to their essential being. So was it necessary that the divine 
life should be merged in the world of death, in order that that world 
might be overcome. Valentine addresses these spiritual men as fol- 
lows: ‘¢ Ye are, from the beginning, immortal and children of eternal 
life ; and ye were willing to apportion death among you, that you might 
_ swallow up and destroy it, and that in you and through you death might 
die. For if ye dissolve the world (prepare the way for the dissolution 
of the material world,) but are not yourselves dissolved, ye are masters 
and lords over the creation, and over all that is perishable.”’ + 
Though the Christian principle appears, in this Valentinian tendency, 
vitiated by a certain theosophic pride, and an element of Oriental 


1 Didascal. Anatol. concerning a two-fold 
mode of preaching by the apostle Paul. In 
reference to the psychical men: ’Exjpvge 
TOV OwTHpa yerntor Kal TatyTov. 

2. ¢c.: Idiwe Exactoc yvwpiver Tov Kbpt- 
ov, kal oby’ duolwg TavTES TO TpdcwTOY Tob 
maTpo¢ opaoty ol dyyeot. 

8 See the proof directly, where we speak 
of Heracleon. 
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austerity, yet there gleams through these words a consciousness ol 
what Christ intended, when he called the bearers of his word and spirit 
the salt of the earth, —of the high calling and place in the-world of 
those who truly displayed the image of Christ, and in whom the idea 
of Christianity was realized ; who were to be scattered abroad in the 
midst of an impure world, and connected with it by numberless grada- 
tions, in order to prepare the way for its gradual purification. 

When now the end for which these spiritual men prepared the way 
should be attained, the Soter, after the dissolution of the whole material 
world, should be united in one “syzygia”’ with the Sophia, the ma- 
tured spiritual natures, paired with their respective angels, should un- — 
der him enter into the Pleroma, and the psychical minds occupy under 
the Demiurge the last grade of the spiritual world ;1—for they too 
should receive the measure of felicity answering to their peculiar na- 
ture. The Demiurge rejoices at the appearance of the Soter, through 
whom a higher world, to which he was before a stranger, has been re- 
vealed to him; and through whom also, relieved from his toilsome 
labors, he is enabled to enter into rest and enjoy an echo of the glory 
of the Pleroma. He is the friend of the bridegroom (the Soter,) who 
standeth and heareth him, and rejoiceth greatly because of the bride- 
groom’s voice,—rejoiceth at the consummation of the espousals.? 
John the Baptist spake these words (John 3: 29,) as a representative 
of the Demiurge. 

DISTINGUISHED MEN BELONGING TO THE SCHOOL OF VALENTINE. — 
Among the men of Valentine’s school, Heracleon was distinguished 
for his cool, scientific, reflective bent of mmd. He wrote a commen- 
tary on the Gospel of St. John, considerable fragments of which have 
been preserved by Origen ;? perhaps also, a commentary on the Gospel 
according to Luke. Of the latter, a single fragment only, the exposi- 
tion of Luke 12: 8, has been preserved by Clement of Alexandria.* 
It may easily be conceived, that the spiritual depth and fulness of John 
must have been preéminently attractive to the Gnostics. To the expo- 
sition of this gospel Heracleon brought a profound, religious sense, 
which penetrated to the inward meaning, together with an understand- 
ing invariably clear when not led astray by theosophic speculation. 
But what he chiefly lacked was a faculty to appreciate the simplicity 
of John, and earnest application to those necessary means for evolving 
the spirit out of the letter, the deficiency in which among the Gnostics 
generally has been already made a subject of remark. Heracleon hon 
estly intended, indeed, so far as we can see, to derive his theology from 
John. But he was entirely warped by his system; and with all his 
habits of thought and contemplation, so entangled in its mesh-work, 
that he could not move out of it with freedom, but spite of himself, 
implied its views and its ideas in the Scriptures, which he regarded as 
the fountain of divine wisdom. 


1 The roro¢ weodrnToc. ; 8 In his Tomis on John, in which he fre 
? The union of the Soter with the So- quently has reference to the expositions of 
phia, of the angels with the spiritual na- Heracieon. 
tures in the Pleroma. * Strom. 1. IV. f. 503. 
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Tn proof of what has been said, we will consider Heracleon’s inter. 
pretation of that noble passage containing our Saviour’s conversation 
with the woman of Samaria. With the simple facts of the history, 
Heracleon could not rest content ; nor was he satisfied with a calm psy- 
chological contemplation of the Samaritan woman in her relation to the 
Saviour. His imagination immediately traced in the woman who was 
so attracted by the words and appearance of Christ, the type of all 
Spiritual natures, that are attracted by the godlike; and hence this 
history must represent the entire relation of the mverpariot to the 
Soter, and to the higher, spiritual world. Hence the words of the 
Samaritan woman must have a double sense, —that of which she 
was herself conscious, and that which she expressed unconsciously, 
as representing the whole class of the vewwarixot ; and hence also the 
words of the Saviour must be taken in a two-fold sense, a higher and a 
lower. ‘True, he did not fail to understand the fundamental idea con- 
tained in the Saviour’s language ; but he allowed himself to be drawn 
away from the principal point, by looking after too much in the several 
accompanying circumstances. ‘¢ The water which our Saviour gives,” 
says he, “is from his Spirit and his power. His grace and his gifts 
are something that never can be taken away, never can be exhausted, 
never can pass from those who have any portion in them. They that 
have received what is richly bestowed on them from above, communicate 
of the overflowing fulness which they enjoy, to the everlasting life of 
others also.” But then he wrongly concludes, that because Christ in- 
tended the water which he would give to be understood in a symboli- 
eal sense, so too the water of Jacob’s well must be understood in the 
same symbolical sense. It was a symbol of Judaism, inadequate to the 
wants of the spiritual nature,—an image of its perishable, earthly 
glory. The words of the woman — “ Give me this water, that I thirst 
not, neither come hither to draw ’’— express the burthensome charac- 
ter of Judaism, the difficulty of finding in it anything wherewith to’ 
nourish the spiritual life, and the inadequacy of that nourishment 
when found.! When our Lord afterwards bade the woman call her 
husband, he meant by this her other half in the spiritual world, the 
angel belonging to her ;  — that with him coming to the Saviour, she 
might from the latter receive power to become united and blended with 
this her destined companion. And the reason for this arbitrary inter- 
pretation is, that “‘ Christ could not have spoken of her earthly husband, 
since he was aware, that she had no lawful one. In the spiritual sense,’ 
the woman knew not her husband,*—-she knew nothing of the angel 
belonging to her; in the literal sense, she was ashamed to confess that 
she was living in an unlawful connection.” The water being the sym- 
bol of the divine life communicated by the Saviour, Heracleon went on 
to infer that the water-pot was the symbol of a recipient spirit for ths 
divine life on the part of the woman. She left her water-pot behind 
with him ; that is, having now a vessel of this kind with the Saviour, 


1 Td éxipoxSov Kai dvordpioToy Kat GTpo- 3 Kara 76 voovmevov. 
gov éxeivov Tob bdaroc. 4 Kara rd drAobv. 


2T6 rAjpwua aitig. See above, 
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in which to receive the living water she came for, she returned inte 
the world to announce that Christ was come,to the psychical natures. 
In many of his interpretations, in which he distinguishes himself by 
his healthy feeling for the simple and for the depth in the simplicity, 
he is too simple for'the artificial taste of Origen, who finds fault with 
him for adhering to the letter, and not penetrating more deeply into the 
spiritual sense.2_ Explaining the words of Christ in John 4: 34, he 
says: “The Lord here calls it his meat to do the will of his Father; for 
this was to him his nourishment, his rest and his power. But by his 
Father’s will he meant, that men should come to the knowledge of his 
Father and be blessed. And accordingly, this discourse with the Samar- 
itan woman belonged to the meat of the Son.” On John 4: 35, he 
says : “ Christ speaks here of the sensible harvest, which was yet four 
months distant; while on the other hand, the harvest of which he dis- 
courses was already present in reference to the souls of the faithful.” 4 
As the Gnostics took ground against the Jewish element in the doc- 
trines of faith and morals, they uniformly set up the principle that 
everything spiritual must proceed from the inner life and temper, in 
opposition to the tendency which severed good works from this connec- 
tion, and attributed value to them separately. It was such a reaction 
of the Christian spirit among the Gnostics that declared itself against 
the exaggerated estimate placed on the opus operatum of martyrdom, 
whereby, as we have seen, the deifying of man was promoted among 
the multitude, and spiritual pride and false security among the wit- 
nesses of the faith themselves. We have earlier remarked, that Basi- 
lides resisted this excessive veneration of the martyrs; and on the other 
hand endeavored to depreciate martyrdom, though in connection, 
indeed, with false premises from his system. But the way in which 
Heracleon attacked the wrong notions of martyrdom had no connection 
whatever with such errors. His only concern was to show that the wit- 
ness of Christ should not be ¢solated, as a mere outward thing, but be 
found in connection and in unity with the entire whole of the Christian 
life. ‘‘The multitude,” says he,° “regard confession before the civil 
authority as the only one; but without reason. This confession, hypo- 
crites also may lay down. This is one particular form of confession ; 
—it is not that wniversal confession, to be laid down by all Christians, 
and of which Christ is here (Luke 12: 8) speaking ; — the confession 
by works and actions that correspond to the faith in him. This univer- 
sal confession will be followed also by that particular one, in the hour 


1 We must allow Heracleon the justice 
to acknowledge, that Origen wrongly ac- 


cuses him here, as in many places, of con- § 


tradicting himself,— for how, says Origen, 
could the Samaritan woman announce 
Christ to others, when she had left behind, 
with him from whom she had parted, the 
recipient organ of divine life? But He- 
racleon was perfectly consistent here: — in 
applying the allegory, the notion of “leay- 
ing behind,” so far as space was concerned, 
did not, in fact, enter his mind. 


"Ent tig AéEewe Euewve, py oldpevoc 
airy dvayeoSat. Orig. in Joann. T. XIIL 
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3 It is deserving of notice, how Origen 
censures Heracleon on account of ‘this 
sound exposition: “Omep vouilw capa¢ mav- 
tl bpdoSat Kal tarewdo eerdnpdar Kal 
BeBracpévoc. Lc. § 88. 

4L.c. § 41. 
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of trial and when reason requires it. It is possible for those who so 
confess him in words, to deny him by their works. They only confess 
him in truth, who live in his confession; in whom he himself also con- 
fesses, — having received them to himself as they have received him 
to themselves.1_ For this reason, he can never deny himself.” ® 

We may mention further, Ptolemeus, who, if we may judge from the 
work of Irengeas, (which was aimed chiefly against his party,) contrib- 
uted much to the spread of Valentine’s principles. It may be questioned 
whether Tertullian is correct in saying that Ptolemeeus differed from 
Valentine principally in representing the AZons, whom the latter 
regarded as powers residing in the divine essence,’ more under the 
form of hypostases ; — at least it may be doubted whether this was a 
distinction of so much importance, — since, in every case, the represen- 
tations which the Gnostics framed to themselves of the Adons were ata 
far remove from abstract, notional attributes, and must have bordered 
closely on hypostases. 

A very important production of Ptolemzeus, which has come down 
to our times, — his letter to Flora, a lady whom he endeavored to win 
over to the Valentinian principles, — shows that he was well qualified 
to present his views to others in the least exceptionable form.® As the 
individual to whom he wrote belonged in all probability to the catholic 
church, it was particularly necessary for him to remove the offence she 
could not fail to take at the opposition between his views and the doc- 
trine of the church, and at the position, that neither the Old Testament 
nor the creation of the world proceeded from the Supreme God. To 
meet the first difficulty, he appeals to an apostolic tradition, which 
through a succession of witnesses had come down to himself, and to 
the words of the Saviowr, by which all doctrine should be settled. By 
the tradition he meant probably an esoteric one, which, being himself 
deceived, he traced to some reputed disciple of the apostles; and as it 
regards the words of Christ, he could easily adapt them to his system 
by the Gnostic mode of interpretation. As .to the second point, we 
may well suppose he would exhibit his principles in their mildest possi- 
ble form, to gain admittance for them with one who was not yet among 
the initiated. But still we find nothing in what he advances, which is 
at variance with the Valentinian principles. He combats two opposite 
errors —the error of those who held the creation of the world and 
the Old Testament to be the works of an evil being, —and the error 
of those who held them to be the works of the Supreme God. One 
of these parties erred, in his opinion, because they knew the Demiurge 
alone, and not the Father of All, whom Christ, who alone knew him, 
first revealed ;— the other, because they knew nothing of such an in- 
termediate being as the Demiurge. Ptolemzeus probably would say, 


l’EvedAnppévog adbtode kat éyouevoc br6 tis in personales substantias, quas Valenti- 
TOOTWD. nus in ipsa summa, divinitatis, ut sensus et 

2 Which must take place, if such as stand adfectus et motus incluserat. Ady. Valen. 
in this connection with him, could be tinian, c¢. 4. 
brought to deny him. * Epiphan, heres. 38, § 3. 

8 Nominibus et numeris xonum distince 5 See note at the end of the volume. 
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then, that the first error was entertained by those who in Christianity 
continued still to be Jews; the second, by those who had passed at 
once, without any medium of transition, from the service of matter and 
Satan in paganism, to the knowledge of the Supreme God in the gospel ; 
and from having made this immense leap in their knowledge and reli- 
gion at once, supposed there was also a like chasm in the nature of 
things. ‘ How can a law that forbids sin, proceed from the evil 
being who is at war with all moral good?” he asks;— and says he, 
‘‘the man must be blind, not in the mental eye alone, but also in that 
of the body, who cannot discern in the world the providence of its 
maker.” 

Immovably persuaded that the world could not have sprung from 
an evil being, he was also firmly convinced that its author could not be 
the perfect God, whom the Saviour was first enabled to reveal. His 
essence is only goodness ; — Christ, indeed, called him the being who 
alone is good. As it seems, Ptolemzeus considered punitive justice to 
be something irreconcileable with this perfect goodness. On the other 
hand, he represented justice, in the more limited sense, to be the pecu- 
liar attribute of the Demiurge, as marking a stage, lying in the middle 
between evil and perfect goodness. He distinguished justice in this 
sense from justice in the highest sense, which coincides with perfect 
goodness.1 That which is intermediate,? he considered as belonging to 
the essence of the Demiurge and his kingdom. He professes adhe- 
rence to the doctrine of one primal Essence, the One Father who is with- 
out beginning, from whom all existence springs, and on whom it depends, 
—a being who would show himself to be greater and mightier than 
the evil principle. He writes Flora, to give herself no uneasiness, if it 
should appear strange to her, that from a perfect primal essence should 
proceed two alien natures, that of the perishable essence,’ and that of 
the Demiurge, occupying the intermediate position, inasmuch as the 
good, from its very essence, must produce only what is like itself; 
“for,” he adds, ‘¢ you shall come to know the beginning and origin of 
this also in its proper time.” If Ptolemaeus was not here accommo- 
dating himself, for the occasion, to the principles of the church, or rep- 
resenting his own in a milder form, with a view gradually to lead on his 
pupil still farther, we should have to reckon him also among the Gnos- 
tics before described, who reduced Dualism back to an original Mono- 
ism; for according to this view, he must have been anxious to point 
out, how not only the kingdom of the Demiurge, as a subordinate stage 
of existence in the general process of unfolding life, but also how at 
length the 647 must exist as the extreme limit of all, or as an antithesis 
necessary to appear once and to be overcome. 


1The proof is in what Ptolemseus says 
concerning the Demiurge: ‘Idiug Aeydein 
av dikatoc, tH¢ Kar’ abTov OtKalociync Ov 
BpaBevric, kal gorat wiv KaradeéoteEpoc Tow 
tereiov Seod Kal thg éxetvov diKatocivnc 
éAatrov obtoc 6 Sede. 

2 The pécov, answering to the téo¢ pe- 
gor7To¢ in Valentine’s system. 


8 The ¢3opd, the 6An. 

* Perhaps Secundus also belonged to the 
party who supposed evil to be a necessary 
momentum in the process of development, 
if he distinguished in the first Ogdoad a 
Tétpac desva and a Tétpac dporepé, calling 
the first light, and the second darkness 
Vid. Iren. lib. I. c. 11, § 2. 
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_ Agreeing entirely with the Valentinian notion of inspiration, accord 
ing to which all was not regarded as alike divine, but a codperation of 
different factors was supposed in the origination of the Old Testament, 
Ptolemeeus distinguished several elements in the writings of the Old 
Testament. He divided the religious polity of Moses into three parts. 
1. That which proceeded from the Demiurge. 2. That which Moses 
ordained under the impulse of his own reason left to itself. 38. The 
additions made to the Mosaic law by the elders.1 The Saviour, as he 
maintained, plainly distinguished the law of Moses from the law of God 
(of the Demiurge,) Matth. 19: 6, &. Yet again he excuses Moses, 
and endeavors to show that the contradiction between him and the De- 
miurge is only in appearance ; —he merely yielded through constraint 
to the weakness of the people, in order to avoid a still greater evil. 
What came from the Demiurge, he divides again into three parts. 1. 
The purely moral portion of the law, unmixt with anything evil, which 
was called distinctively the law, in reference to which our Saviour says 
he came not to destroy the law but to fulfil ; for as it contained nothing 
foreign from Christ’s nature, it only required completion. For exam- 
ple, the precepts Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
were completed in the precepts which forbid anger, and impure desires. 
2. The law, corrupted by the intermixture of evil, as for example, that 
which permitted retaliation; Levit. 24: 20; 20: 9. “ Even he who 
retaliates wrong for wrong, is none the less guilty of injustice, since he 
repeats the same action, the order only bemg reversed.” Yet he recog- 
nized here, as in the case of Moses just stated, a pedagogical element. 
“This command,” says he, “was and perhaps still continues to be a 
just one, given in consideration of the weakness of those, who received 
the law, not without overstepping the pure law. It is alien, however, 
from the essence and from the goodness of the Universal Father ; — 
perhaps agreeable to the nature of the Demiurge ;2 but more probably 
extorted from him. For he who forbids to kill in one place, and com- 
mands it in another, has allowed himself unawares to be surprized by a 
sort of necessity.”? The Demiurge, he would say, was not wanting in 
the will, but in the power to vanquish evil. This part of the law, as 
contradicting the essential character of the Supreme God, is now 
wholly abolished by the Saviour. It is plain, that Ptolemaeus must 
have looked upon the capital punishment of the murderer as only a 
second murder. ‘The state generally, according to his doctrine, which 
represents retributive justice as altogether foreign from the Supreme 
God, can belong only to the kingdom of the Demiurge. And it fol- 
lows, that those who had separated from the kingdom of the Demiurge, 
the genuine, Gnostic Christians, must decline all offices of civil trust. 
We here see betrayed again, a defect in the ethical system of these 
Gnostics, which defect had its ground in their speculative theology ; 


1 Ptolemzus assumes that the Pentateuch 2 J have translated according to a correc- 
did not come from Moses. He supposed, tion of the text, (I. c.¢. 3,) which seemed 
probably, with the Clementines, that when to me necessary . lowe TOUT KaTaAAndor. 
the law was written down from oral tradi- The o need only be altered to ©. 
tion, many foreign additions of the elders 
came to be mixed in with it. 
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since the former could never, according to the latter, become the ani- 
mating principle of a state, — the possibility was never given to this of 
becoming a form of manifestation for the kingdom of God. We grant 
there was this of truth also lying at the bottom, that no civil laws and 
civil constitutions-can be derived immediately out of the essence of 
Christianity. 3. The typical, ceremonial law, which (see above) con- 
tained the figure of higher, spiritual things, —the laws concerning 
sacrifices, concerning circumcision, concerning the sabbath, the pass- 
over, and fasts. ‘All that was merely type and symbol became 
altered after the truth appeared. ‘The visible and outward observance 
was abolished. It passed, however, into a spiritual service, in which 
the names are the same, but the things are altered. For it is the 
Saviour’s command, that we also should present our offerings ; not offer- 
ings, however, of beasts or burning incense, but the spiritual sacrifice 
of praise to God, and giving thanks to his name,—of doing good and 
communicating to our neighbors. It is his will also, that we be circum- 
cised ;— not however with the outward, bodily rite, but with the Spir- 
itual circumcision of the heart. He wills, moreover, that we should 
keep the sabbath, for he would have us rest from doing evil; also 
that we should fast,—not however with bodily abstinence, but with 
spiritual, which consists in abstaining from all sin. Yet the practice 
of outward fasting also is observed by our people ; for it may be some 
what profitable to the soul, when performed rationally, —not from imi 
tation of any one, not from custom, not from regard to the day, as if 
one day were specially designed for it—but to remind us of the true 
fast, that those who are as yet unable to keep the latter, may still 
be led to keep it in view by the outward fasting.” Ptolemeeus was 
thoroughly penetrated with a sense of the elevation of the Christian posi- 
tion, superior to all constraints of time and place. In the order of set 
fasts, and doubtless also feast days, he saw something Jewish. 

Among the so called disciples of Valentine, Marcus and Bardesanes 
held distinguished rank. We say so called; for it would be more cor- 
rect perhaps to express it thus, that these two drew from the same 
common fountain with Valentine, in Syria, the native country of the 
Gnosis. Mareus came from Palestine, probably in the latter half of 
the second century. That Palestine was his native land, we may gather 
from his frequent use of the Aramean liturgical formula. If in the 
theosophy of Heracleon and Ptolemzus the scientific tendency of the 
Alexandrian school predominated ; in that of Marcus, on the other 
hand, the tendency was to the poetic and symbolical. He set forth 
his system in a poem, in which he introduced the divine Adons discours- 
ing, in liturgical forms, and with gorgeous symbols of worship, of which 
we shall cite some examples hereafter. In the manner of the Jewish 
Cabbala, he hunted after special mysteries in the numbers and position 
of letters. ‘The idea of a Adyor rod dvroc, of a word manifesting the hid- 
den divine essence in the creation, was spun out by him into the most 
subtle details ;— the entire creation being, in his view, a continuous 
utterance, or becoming expressed, of the ineffable! The manner in which 
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the germs of divine life, lying shut up in the Aons, go on progressively 
to unfold and individualize themselves, is represented by supposing that 
these names of the Ineffable became analyzed into their separate sounds. 
An echo of the Pleroma falls down into the #4, and becomes the form- 
ing principle of a new, lower creation.? 

The second of these two, Bardesanes, who can with still less propriety 
be considered a disciple of Valentine, lived in Edessa of Mesopotamia. 
This is mdicated by his name Bar Desanes, son of Daisan, from a river 
so called near the city of Edessa. He made himself known by his ex- 
tensive learning. Many of the older writers speak of alterations in the 
systems of Bardesanes. According to Husebius’s account, he was at 
first a follower of Valentine’s doctrines ; but having convinced himself 
by more careful examination that many of them were untenable, he 
came over to the orthodox church. Yet he retained many of his ear- 
lier doctrines: and hence became the founder of a particular sect. Ac- 
cording to Epiphanius, he passed over from the orthodox church to the 
Valentinians. But of all these changes, the learned Syrian author in 
the fourth century, Ephraim the Syrian, — who lived in the country of 
Bardesanes, wrote in his language and had read his works,—says not 
a word; and it admits of being easily explained, how these false reports 
arose. Bardesanes, like other Gnostics, was in the habit of accommo- 
dating himself, when he spoke publicly in the church, to the prevailing 
opinions ; he let himself down, in this way, to the level of the psychical 
natures. He did, in many points, really agree, more than other Gnos- 
tics, with that system of doctrine. He could even write, from honest 
conviction, against many other Gnostic sects then spreading themselves 
in Syria; as for instance, against those that denied any connection be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments; that derived the visible world 
from an evil being; that taught a doctrine of fatality destructive of 
moral freedom. In truth, the Gnostic Ptolemzeus had also written 
against such sectarians, without prejudice to his Gnosticism. 

In perfect conformity with the Valentinian system, Bardesanes recog- 
nized, in man’s nature, something altogether superior to the whole world 
in which man’s temporal consciousness is unfolded,— something above 
its own comprehension,— the human soul,—a germinal principle sown 


1 The orépyata rvevparikd. 

2 In general it is an idea peculiar to the 
Gnostics, that the hidden godlike expresses 
itself to an echo, and finally a cessation of 
all sound; and that again the echo increas- 
es to a clear tone, to a distinct word, for the 
revelation of the divine, &c.— ideas which 
they could turn into a great variety of 
shapes. Thus Heracleon says: The Sav- 
iour is the word, as the revealer of the god- 
like; all prophecy, which foretold his com- 
ing, without being distinctly conscious of 
the idea of the Messiah in its spiritual 
sense, was only an isolated tone that pre- 
ceded the revealing word; John the Bap- 
tist, standing mid-way between the Old and 
New Testament economy, is the voice, which 
is already closely related to the word that 


expresses the thought with consciousness. 
The voice becomes word, by John’s becom- 
ing a disciple of Christ ;— the tone becomes 
voice when the prophets of the Demiurge, 
together with himself, attain to the con- 
scious recognition of the higher order of 
the world which the Messiah revealed, and 
thenceforth serve this higher system with 
self-conscious freedom. Orig. T. VI. in 
Joann. § 12. ‘O Adyoc pv 6 owrHp tori, 
darn 68 7 ev TH eEpnuwy Taoa TpopnTLKy 
TELE, THY dwviy oixeLoTépav odoay TH Adyy 
Abyov yevéodar. TO Ix gnolv éceoSat 
THv ele duviyv petaBodgy, padntod perv 
yopav diode TH petaBaddovoy ei¢ Adyov 
gory , (it should perhaps read t7v,) dod- 
Aov d& TH ard HxOV Eig gavqy. 
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forth from the Pleroma— whose essence and powers, Laving sprung 
from this loftier region, hence remain hidden to itself, until it shall at 
tain to the full consciousness and to the full exercise of them in the 
Pleroma.! According to the Gnostic system, this could properly be 
true, however, only in respect to the spiritual natures; but he must 
attribute also, according to that system, to the psychical natures a 
moral freedom, superior to the constraint of natural influences, or to 
the constraint of the Hyle. Hence, though, like many of this Gnostic 
tendency, he busied himself with astrology, he yet combated the theory 
which held to any such influence of the stars (elapuévy,) as deter- 
mined with necessity the life and actions of men. Tusebius has pre- 
served in that great store-house of literature, the xporapacker) ebayyerch, 
a considerable fragment of this remarkable production. Bardesanes 
here adduces, among other proofs that the stars had no such irresistible 
influence on the character of nations, the multitude of Christians scat- 
tered through so many different countries.2 “ Wherever they are,” says 
he of the Christians, ‘they are neither conquered by bad laws and 
customs, nor constrained by the dominant constellations that presided 
over their birth, to practise the sin which their master has forbidden. 
To sickness, however, to poverty, to suffering, to that which is ac- 
counted shameful among men, they are subjected. For as our free 
man does not allow himself to be forced into servitude, but if forced, 
resists; so on the other hand our phenomenal man, as a man for ser- 
vice, cannot easily escape subjection. For if we had all power, we 
should be the All, — and so if we had no power, we should be the tools 
of others and not our own. But if God helps, all things are possible, — 
and nothing can be a hindrance, for nothing can resist his will. And 
though it may seem to be resisted, yet this is so, because Good is good, 
and lets every nature retain its own individuality and its own free will.” 
Tn conformity with his system, he sought to trace the vestiges of truth 
among people of every nation. In India he noticed a class of sages 
who lived in habits of rigid asceticism, (the Brahmins, Saniahs,) and al- 
though in the midst of idolaters, kept themselves pure from idolatry and 
worshipped only one God. 

We now pass over to the Gnostics who manifested opposition to Judar 
ism ; and in the first place, to those who, in aiming to sever Christian- 
ity from its connection with Judaism, were still more inclined to bring 
Christianity into union with paganism. 


The Gnostic Sects in conflict with Judaism. 
The Sects which, in opposing Judaism, inclined to the side of the Pagan Element. 


Tue Opxites. — The Ophites will form the most natural transition 
to this class of the Gnostics; for we are here shown how the same ideas, 
by receiving a somewhat different turn, were capable of leading to en- 
tirely different results. . 


2 Vid. Ephrem. Syr. opp. Syr. lat. T. II. _ 2 See Vol. I. p. 80.—Preapa 
f. 553 et 555. 1, VI. c. 10, near the ont ae evangel 
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Tn the system of these sects, as in that of the Valentinians, the pre- 
dominant idea was that of a mundane soul, sprung from a feeble ray of 
light out of the Pleroma, which, plunged into matter, communicated life 
to the inert mass, being itself, however, affected by it. This mundane 
soul, the source of all spiritual life, which re-absorbs to itself whatever 
has flowed out from it—the pantheistic principle, whose germ existed 
already in the Valentinian system, becomes only more salient in the 
system of the Ophites, just as the properly Christian element retreats 
into the back-ground. Different modifications in this respect seem to. 
have existed also in different branches of the Ophitic sect. The same 
Fundamental principles might be seized and applied in different ways 
in the same period, — according as the Christian, the purely Oriental 
and theosophic, or the Jewish element, happened most to predominate. 
The Ophitic system represented the origin of the Demiurge, who is here 
named Jaldabaoth, in altogether the same way as the Valentinian ; 
moreover, in the doctrine of his relation to the higher system of the 
world, it is easy to mark the transition-point between the two systems. 
The Valentinian Demiurge is a limited being, who in his limitation imag- 
ines he acts with independence. The higher system of the world is at 
first unknown to him; he serves as its unconscious instrument. In the 
phenomena, or appearances coming from that higher world, he is at first 
bewildered and thrown into amazement ;— not, however, on account of 
his malignity, but his ignorance. Finally he is attracted, however, by 
the godlike, rises from his unconsciousness and ignorance to conscious- 
ness, and thereafter serves the higher order of the world with joy. Ac- 
cording to the Ophitic system, on the other hand, he is not only a lim- 
ited being, but altogether hostile to the higher order of world, and so 
remains. The higher light he is possessed of in virtue of his derivation 
from the Sophia, he only turns to the bad purpose of strengthening his 
position against the higher order of the universe, and rendering himself — 
an independent sovereign. Hence the purpose of “ Wisdom” is to 
deprive him of the spiritual natures that have flowed over into his king- 
dom, and to draw them back into itself, that so Ialdabaoth with his en- 
tire creation, stripped of every rational nature, may be given up to de- 
struction. According to the Valentinian system, on the contrary, the 
Demiurge constitutes through eternity a grade of rational, moral exist- 
ence, of subordinate rank indeed, but still belonging to the harmonious 
evolution of the great whole. Yet here again we can trace a relation- 
ship of ideas in the two systems; inasmuch as the Ophites represent 
the Demiurge as unconsciously and involuntarily subservient to Wis- 
dom, working towards the accomplishment of its plans, and ultimately 
bringing about his own downfall and annihilation. But if Ialdabaoth is, 
without willing or knowing it, an instrument to the purposes of divine 
wisdom, yet this gives him no distinction, as in the Valentinian system, 
but in this he is even put on a level with absolute evil: —it does not 

roceed from the excellence of his nature, but from the almighty power 
of the higher order of world. Even the evil spirit — the serpent form 
( 8$udpop9oc,) that sprang into existence when Taldabaoth, full of hatred 
and jealousy towards man, looked down into the 447 and imaged himself 
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on its surface, must against his will serve only as an instrument to bring 
about the purposes of wisdom. Moreover, the doctrine concerning the 
origin and Cestination of man in this system has a great deal which is 
closely allied to the Valentinian theory; but a great deal also which 
belongs to another branch of the Gnostic system. 

The empire of Ialdabacth is the starry world. ‘The stars are the 
representatives and organs of the cosmical principle, which seeks to 
hold man’s spirit in bondage and servitude, and to environ it with all 
manner of delusions. Ialdabaoth and the six angels begotten by him 
are the spirits of the seven planets, the Sun, the Moon, Mars, Venus, 
Jupiter, Mercury, and Saturn.1 It is the endeavor of Ialdabaoth to 
assert himself as self-subsistent Lord and Creator, to keep his six angels 
from deserting their subjection, and, lest they should look up and 
observe the higher world of light, to fix their attention upon some ob- 
ject in another quarter. ‘To this end, he calls upon the six angels to 
create man, after their own common image, as the crowning seal of 
their independent, creative power. Man is created; and being in 
their own image, is a huge corporeal mass, but without a soul. He 
creeps on the earth, and has not power to lift himself erect. They 
therefore bring the helpless creature to their Father, that he may ani- 
mate it with a soul. Ialdabaoth breathed into it a living spirit,? and 
thus, unperceived by himself, the spiritual seed passed from his own 
being into the nature of man, whereby he was deprived himself of this 
higher principle of life. Thus had the Sophia ordained it. In man 
G. e. those men who had received some portion of this spiritual seed) 
was concentrated the light, the soul, the reason of the whole creation. 
Taldabaoth is now seized with amazement and wrath, when he beholds 
a being created by himself, and within the bounds of his own kingdom, 
rising both above himself and his kingdom. He strives therefore to 
prevent man from becoming conscious of his higher nature, and of that 
higher order of world to which he is now become related — to keep 
him in a state of blind unconsciousness, and thus of slavish submission. 
It was the jealousy of the contracted Ialdabaoth which issued that com- 
mand to the first man; but the mundane soul employed the serpent 
(the 4g:éuopgoc,) as an instrument to defeat the purpose of Ialdabaoth, 
by tempting the first man to disobedience. According to another 
view, the serpent was itself a symbol or disguised appearance of the 
mundane soul ;*— and in the strict sense, it is that part of the sect 
only that adopted this view, which rightly received the name of Ophites, 
for they actually worshipped. the serpent as a holy symbol ; — to which 
they may have been led by an analogous idea in the Egyptian religion, 
the serpent in the latter being looked upon as a symbol of Kneph o1 


1 The religious books of the Sabians also 
have much to say about the manner in 
which these star-spirits deceive men. 

? Thus they explained Gen. 1: 26. 

3 They supposed they found this in Gen- 
esis 2: 7. 

* The serpent, a type of the Cwdyovoc oo- 
gia: —the winding shape of the entrails 


presents the form of a serpent, --a symbos 
of that wisdom of nature, that soul of the 
world, which winds in concealment through 
all the different grades and orders of natu 
ral life. Theodoret. heret. fab. vol. I. 14 
We perceive how the Pantheistic principle 
pes here more clearly through the sur 
ace. 
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the dya9odaizer, who resembled the oogia of the Ophites.! At all 
events, it was through the mundane soul, directly or indirectly, that the 
eyes of the first man were opened. The fall of man,— and this pre- 
sents a characteristic feature of the Ophitic system, though even in 
this respect it was perhaps not altogether independent of the prior 
Valentinian theory, — the fall of man was the transition point from a 
state of unconscious limitation to one of conscious freedom. Man now 
became wise, and renounced his allegiance to Ialdabaoth. The latter, 
angry at this disobedience, thrusts him from the upper region of the 
air, where until now he had dwelt in an ethereal body, down to the 
dark earth, and banished him into a dark body. Man finds himself 
now placed in a situation, where, on the one hand, the seven planetary 
spirits seek to hold him under their thrall, and to suppress the higher 
consciousness in his soul; while on the other hand, the wicked and 
purely material spirits try to tempt him into sin and idolatry, which 
would expose him to the vengeance of the severe Jaldabaoth. Yet 
‘“¢ Wisdom” never ceases to impart new strength to man’s kindred na- 
ture, by fresh supplies of the higher spiritual influence ; and from Seth, 
whom the Gnostics generally regarded as a representative of the 
mvevuarixot, — the contemplative natures, —she is able to preserve, 
through every age, a race peculiarly her own, in which the seeds of the 
spiritual nature are saved from destruction. 

In respect to the relation of the psychical Christ, or Jesus, to the 
Christ of the Aton world, which latter united himself to the former at 
the baptism, the doctrine of the Ophites was like that of Basilides and 
the Valentinians. The only thing peculiar to them was, that the higher 
Christ, in descending through the seven heavens of the seven angels, 
or in wandering through the seven stars on his way to the earth, 
appeared in each of these heavens under a kindred form, as an angel 
of the same kind, thus concealing his own higher nature from those 
angels, while he absorbed whatever of the spiritual seed they still pos- 
sessed, and crippled their power. The way in which these Gnostics 
endeavored to prove that the heavenly Christ first became united with 
Jesus at the baptism, and forsook him again at the passion, makes it 
clear how this entire theory may have arisen. ‘They appealed, for 
instance, to the circumstance that Jesus wrought no miracle, either be- 
fore his baptism or after his resurrection. This fact they imagined 
could be no otherwise explained than by supposing that higher being 
was only united with him from the time of his baptism to his death. A 
remarkable fact, beyond all doubt, and worthy of special notice, that 
Christ wrought miracles only from a certain point of time to another 
certain point of time ;— only they gave it a false explanation. 

Ialdabaoth, the God of the Jews, must see himself deceived in 
respect to that which he had expected from his Messiah —since the 
latter did not advance his kingdom, but as an instrument of the higher 
Christ, proclaimed the unknown Father, and threatened rather to sub- 
vert the law of Ialdabaoth, that is, Judaism. Hence he determined to 


1 Comp. Creutzer’s Symbolik. Th. I. S. 312, u. 504. 2te Aufl. 
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get rid of him, and brought about his crucifixion. After his resurree: 
tion, Jesus remained eighteen months on the earth. He received by 
inspiration of the Sophia a clearer knowledge of the higher truth, which 
he communicated only to a few of his chosen disciples, whom he knew 
to be recipient of.such high mysteries. Upon this he is raised by the 
celestial Christ to heaven, and sits at the right hand of Ialdabaoth, 
unobserved by him, for the purpose of drawing and receiving to him- 
self every spiritual being that has been emancipated and purified by 
the redemption, when released from its sensible veil. In proportion as 
Jesus becomes enriched in his own spirit by this attraction to himself 
of his kindred natures, Ialdabaoth is deprived of all his higher virtues. 
The end is, to procure the enlargement of the spiritual life confined in 
nature, and bring it back to its original fountain, the mundane soul, 
from which all has flowed. Jesus is the channel through which this is 
accomplished. Thus the planets are at length to be deprived of all 
the rational existence which is to be found in them. There were some 
among this kind of Gnostics who carried the Pantheism through with 
still more consistency ;— who held that the same soul is diffused 
through all living and inanimate nature; and that consequently all 
life, wherever it is dispersed and confined by the bonds of matter with- 
in the limits of individual existence, should be at length retracted 
through that channel and re-absorbed by the mundane soul, or the So- 
phia,— the original source from whence it had flowed. Such Gnostics 
said, ‘‘ When we take things of nature for food, we absorb the souls 
scattered and dispersed in them into our own being, and with ourselves 
carry them upward to the original fountain.” ! Thus eating and drink- 
ing was for them a sort of worship. In an apoeryphal gospel of this 
sect, the mundane soul or Supreme Being says therefore to the initi- 
ated: ‘¢ Thou art myself, and I am thou; where thou art, Iam; and 
I am diffused through all. Where thou pleasest thou canst gather me, 
but in gathering me thou gatherest thyself.” 2 

Pantheism, and the confounding of the natural and the divine which 
results from it, can never by their very nature have any favorable influ- 
ence on morals ;— and where the reaction of a moral element does not 
oppose itself to that of the subjective temper, immorality will ever be 
naturally promoted by it. Pantheism, and the wildly fanatic spirit of 
defiance against Ialdabaoth, and his pretended, cramping ordinances, 
seem in truth to have led these Ophites into the most unnatural extrav- 
agances. 

A statement of Origen deserves special notice, who reports that the 
Ophites were not Christians; and that they admitted none to their 
assemblies who did not curse Christ. The important inference might 
be drawn, that this sect sprang from a religious party which existed 
before the appearance of Christianity ; and of which one portion after- 
wards appropriated to themselves some of the elements of Christianity, 
while another, holding fast to the traditional principles of their sect, 
opposed Christianity altogether. We should thus be led to the hypoth- 


1 Epiphan. heres. 26, c. 9. 2 Chap. 3. 
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esis of an ante-Christian Gnosis, which afterwards in part received 
Christian elements into itself, and partly appeared in bitter hostility to 
them. In fact, Origen names, as the founder of this sect, a certain 
Euphrates, who may have lived before the birth of Christ.1 Moreover, 
she striking relationship between the Ophitic system and the systems 
of the Sabseans and Manichzeans, might be considered as pointing to 
some older common fountain of an ante-Christian Gnosis. But on the 
other side it cannot be denied that the Ophitic formulas of exorcism, 
which Origen cites immediately after he has made this statement, 
plainly contain allusions to Christian ideas. And it might be, that the 
opposition of the Ophites to the Christ of the church, the psychical 
Messiah, was to be traced to a certain peculiar turn that had been 
given to their principles ; — that the distinction they made between the 
pneumatic and the psychical Christ — the light estimation in which 
they held the latter, may have become converted, among a portion of 
their sect, into a position of downright hostility to the latter, and hence 
to the Christ whom the majority of believers acknowledged,? — so that 
to curse the limited Messiah of the psychical natures, was finally made 
a mark of true discipleship to the higher Christ. We meet with some- 
thing like this in the sect of the Sabzeans, who transferred many things 
from the history of Christ to a heavenly Genius, the messenger of life, 
Mando di Chaia, whom they worshipped as the proper Christ, from 
whom the true baptism proceeded —and the rest to Jesus the anti- 
Christ, sent by the star-spirits to betray mankind. This Jesus cor- 
rupted the baptism of John. And we shall discover something simi- 
lar to this in one variety of the Basilidean sect soon to be mentioned. 
PsEvpO-BasILIDEANS. — These stand related to the original Basili- 
deans in the same way as the Ophites to the genuine school of Valentine. 
The prudent and moderate spirit of the Basilidean system,? was here 
quite extinguished; the distinction between the Supreme God and the 
Demiurge pushed onward to an absolute Dualism, out of which had de- 
veloped itself a wild defiance against the God of the world and his laws, 
—a bold antinomianism. According to their theory, the redeeming 
spirit* could enter into no union with the detested kingdom of the De- 
miurge ; he only assumed an apparently sensible form. When the Jews 
were for crucifying him, having the power, as an exalted spirit, of cloth- 
ing himself in every species of sensible form, and of presenting whatever 
shape he chose before the eyes of the sensuous multitude, he caused Si- 
mon of Cyrene (Mark 15) to appear to the Jews under his own shape ; — 
while he himself took the form of Simon, and rose without hindrance 


1 Orig. c. Cels, lib. VI. c. 28, ff. The ob- 
scure and inaccurate Philaster, who places 
the Ophites at the head of the ante-Chris- 
tian sects, cannot be considered any good 
authority. 

2Tam indebted for this last remark to 
the profound critique of my work on the 
Gnostics, by Dr. Gieseler. 

8 Unless Clement of Alexandria had 


spoken of precisely similar practical errors 
in false followers of Basilides, to those we 
meet with in this sect, we might be led to 
suspect that the so called Basilideans of 
Trenzeus had no connection whatever with 
Basilides. 

4 The voice. 
Basilides. 


See above, the system of 
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to his invisible kingdom, mocking the expectations of the deluded Jews. 
To these people the doctrine of Christ crucified was foolishness. They 
ridiculed all who confessed him, as confessors of a phantom, dupes to 
an illusion of the senses. Such men, they allowed, were no longer 
Jews, but neither-were they Christians. They ridiculed the martyrs, 
as men who sacrificed their lives in the confession of a phantom. Those 
who were initiated into the true mysteries were well aware, that none 
but a few, only one in a thousand could comprehend them. Their Vus 
(ose) possessed the faculty of making himself invisible to all; and 
they also possessed the same.! There was no form of sense they could 
not assume, no visible appearance to which they could not accommodate 
themselves in such a manner as to deceive the gross multitude, and 
escape persecution.” 

CarniTEs.—Closely related on the side of their practical bent to 
these Pseudo-Basilideans, were the Cainites; though, in respect to the 
fundamental principles of their system, they belonged to the great stock 
of the Ophites. Among them as well as among the Sethians, who were 
of the same stock, we meet with this fundamental idea—that the 
Sophia found means to preserve, through every age, in the midst of the 
Demiurge’s world, a race bearing within them the spiritual seed which 
was related to her own nature. But while the Sethians, whom we must 
reckon with the first class of Gnostics, regarded Cain as a representa- 
tive of the Hylic; Abel, of the Psychical; and Seth, who was finally 
to reappear in the person of the Messiah,’ of the Pneumatic principle ; 
the Cainites, on the other hand, singularly distinguished themselves by 
assigning the highest place to Cain. To such an extreme did these ex- 
travagant Antinomians carry their fanatical hatred of the Demiurge 
and of the Old Testament, that they made the worst characters of the 
Old Testament, as rebels against the laws of the Demiurge, their own 
Corypheuses. They regarded them as the sons of the Sophia, and the 
instruments she employed in combating the Demiurge’s kingdom. To 
these people, the apostles, without exception, appeared too narrow and 
restricted in their views. Judas Iscariot alone possessed, in their opin- 
ion, the true Gnosis. They held, that he procured the death of Christ 
from good motives; for he knew that this was the only possible way of 
bringing about the destruction of the Demiurge’s kingdom.* Their 
principle, destruction to the works and ordinances of the Demiurge, 
served as a pretext to cover every species of immorality.° We ought 
not to wonder if such a sect, so audaciously perverse, so partial to the 
traitor Judas, should finally become hostile to Christ himself. But the 
language of Kpiphanius, which might lead us to conjecture that such 


1 This faculty of becoming invisible, was 
claimed also in the Cabalistic school. We 
have a remarkable example of this folly in 
S. Maimon’s life of himself, published by 
Moritz ;— and it may be observed in gene- 
ral, that a great many interesting points of 
resemblance to Gnosticism may be traced 
in the later Jewish sects, which Beer has 


described in his instructive History of Sects 
among the Jews, (Briinn, 1822.) 

2 Tren. lib. I. ¢. 24. 

3 An idea nearly related to the doctrine 
of the Clementines. 

4 They had also a gospel, under the 
name of Judas, containing their Gnosis. 

5 Vid. Iren. lib. I. c. 31. Epiphan. heres. 
38. 
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was actually the case with regard to a portion of the sect, is too vague 
and indefinite to deserve being relied upon as a safe authority on this 
point. 

CARPOCRATES AND EPIPHANES ; Propicrans, ANTITACTES, NICOLA- 
ITANS, SIMONIANS.—To the class of Gnostics we have just described, 
whose licentious tendencies, so opposite to Christianity, could only find 
an accilental point of union in the ferment which it excited, belonged 
Carpocrates. He resided probably, during the reign of Hadrian, in 
Alexandria, — where a certain religious eclecticism or syncretism was 
then prevailing, which attracted the notice of that emperor himself.! 
He drew up a system of doctrines, which passed over into the hands 
of his son, Epiphanes. The latter, who died at the early age of seven- 
teen, abused and expended great natural talents in the defence of a 
perverse tendency, most pernicious in its influence on the moral feel- 
ings. According to Clement of Alexandria, Carpocrates had busied 
himself with the Platonic philosophy, and taught it to:his son. The 
Platonic ideas of the soul’s preéxistence, and of that higher species 
of knowledge, which under the form of a reminiscence came from 
some earlier, heavenly state of being, gleam through the surface of 
this system, whose authors seem to have borrowed a great deal from 
Plato, particularly from the Pheedrus. Their Gnosis consisted in 
the knowledge of one supreme original Being, the highest unity, 
from whom all existence has flowed, and back to whom it strives to 
return. The finite spirits, ruling over the several portions of the 
earth, seek to counteract this universal striving after unity; and 
from their influence, their laws and arrangements, proceeds all that 
checks, disturbs, or limits the original communion lying at the root of 
nature, which is the outward manifestation of that highest unity. These 
spirits seek to retain under their dominion the souls which, emanating 
from the highest unity, and still partaking of its nature, have sunk 
down into the corporeal world, and there became imprisoned in bodies ; 
so that after death they must migrate into other bodies, unless they are 
capable of rising with freedom to their original source. From these 
finite spirits the different popular religions had derived their origin. 
But the souls which, led on by the reminiscences of their former condi- 
tion, soar upward to the contemplation of that higher unity, reach a state 
of perfect freedom and repose, which nothing afterwards is able to dis- 
turb. As examples of this sort, they named Pythagoras, Plato, Aris- 
totle among the heathens, and Jesus among the Jews. ‘To the latter 
they attributed only great strength and purity of soul, which enabled 
him, through the reminiscences of his earlier existence, to attain the 
highest flight of contemplation, break free from the narrow laws of the 
God of the Jews, and overturn the religion which had proceeded from 
him, although educated in it himself. By virtue of his union with the 
Monad, (wévac,) he was armed with a divine power, which enabled him 


1 See his letter, cited p. 102. 2 Hence called, in Clement of Alexan- 
dria, yvdolg povadiKg. 
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to overcome the spirits of this world, and the laws by which they govern 
the operations of nature, to work miracles, and to preserve the utmost 
composure under sufferings. By the same divine power, he was after- 
wards enabled to ascend in freedom, above all the powers of these 
spirits of the world, to the highest unity,— the ascension from the world 
of appearance to Nirwana, according to the system of Buddha. This 
sect accordingly made no distinction between Christ and the wise and 
good men among every people. They taught that any other soul which 
could soar to the same height of contemplation, might be regarded as 
standing on an equality with Christ. In the controversy against con- 
verting the religious life into a mere outward matter, they took sides 
with St. Paul, but on a directly opposite principle ; not on the principle of 
faith, in the apostle’s sense, but on that of an antinomian Pantheism, 
which looked down upon morality of life with a sort of contempt. Hence 
they foisted a meaning wholly alien from their true import, upon those 
fundamental positions of St. Paul respecting the vanity of the merit of 
good works, and respecting justification, not by works, but by faith 
alone. What they understood by faith was a mystical brooding of the 
mind absorbed in the original Unity. ‘‘ Faith and love,” said they, 
‘constitute the essential thing; externals are of no importance. He 
who ascribes moral worth to these, makes himself their slave ; subjects 
himself to those spirits of the world, from whom all religious and politi- 
cal ordinances have proceeded. He cannot advance, after death, be- 
yond the circle of the Metempsychosis. But he who can abandon him- 
self to every lust, without being affected by any, who can thus bid defi- 
ance to the laws of those mundane spirits, will after death rise to the 
unity of that original Monad, by union with which he was enabled, here 
in the present life, to break loose from every fetter that had cramped 
his being.” + Epiphanes wrote a work on justification, in which he en- 
deavored to carry out the position, that all nature manifests a striving 
after unity and fellowship, and that human laws which contradicted 
these laws of nature, and yet could not subdue the appetites implanted 
in human nature by the Creator himself, had first introduced sin. Ac- 
cordingly he so wrested the language of the Apostle Paul respecting 
the inadequacy of the law to make men holy, and its design to evoke 
the consciousness of guilt, as to treat the Decalogue with bold con- 
tempt. ‘This sect busied itself a good deal with the art of magic. 
Whoever, by union with the original Monad, was enabled to rise above 
the subordinate gods, who, like all things else, were subject to change, 
— above the finite spirits of the world, could show this superiority by 
his works, by producing effects transcending the laws of nature, which 
proceeded from those inferior spirits. Thus they explained the miracles 
of Christ ; holding that any other person who rose to this union with the 
Monad, could perform similar wonders. These Carpocratian doctrines 
embody a great deal which bears a close relation to the Hindoo spirit2 


1 Tren. lib. I, ¢. 25. par G. Pauthier. Paris, 1833. Pag. 32. 
2 See Colebrooke’s Dissertation on the Although by this I do not mean to assert, 
school of Sankhya. Essais sur la philoso- that these doctrines — which, however, 
phie des Hindous par Colebrooke, traduits might well be possible in the state of inter. 
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and particularly to Buddhism.!_ The Carpocratians paid divine hon 
ors to an image of Christ, which, as they maintained, came original 
ly from Pilate. The same honors they paid also to the images of 
pagan philosophers, who had taken their stand, like Christ, above the 
popular religion. In so doing, they made use of heathen ceremonies, — 
a practice not to be reconciled, we must allow, with the system of Car- 
pocrates and Epiphanes, and to be imputed rather to the superstition 
of their followers. At Same, the principal city of the island Cephalene 
in the Ionian Sea, whence sprung the family of Epiphanes on his 
mother’s side, so great is said to have been the impression made by 
this young man on the minds of the multitude, that a temple, a museum 
and altars were erected to him, and divine honors paid to his name. 
As we have this account from the learned Clement of Alexandria,? a 
man not given to credulity in such matters, we have no reason to ques- 
tion the fact, which indeed fully accords with the spirit and temper of 
those times. Perhaps, however, it was only from the members of his 
own sect, who would probably meet with a cordial reception on this 
Bland, that he enjoyed these honors, as one of the greatest among wise 
men. 

To the same class of licentious Antinomians belonged the sect of 
Antitactes. Their doctrine is denoted by their name. The good and 
gracious God, said they, created all things good. But one of his own 
offspring rebelled against him. This was the Demiurge, the God of 
the Jews. He it was that sowed the tares, engendered that principle 
of evil wherewith he has encompassed every one of us; by which, we 
must suppose, is meant the material body, constituting at once the 
prison-house and the fountain of all sin to the souls banished from above. 
Thus he has placed us at enmity with the Father, and we in turn set 
ourselves at enmity with him.t To avenge the Father on him, we do 
directly the reverse of what he wills and commands. As a proof that 
the Old Testament bore witness against itself, they appealed to Mal. 3; 
15, quoting the language of the godless as words of truth.5 

To the same class belonged the Prodicians, who were followers of a 
certain Prodicus. They maintained they were sons of the Supreme 
God, a royal race; and therefore bound to no law, since kings were 
under none. ‘They were the lords of the sabbath, the lords over all 
ordinances. They made the whole worship of God to consist, probably, 
in the inner contemplation of divine things. They rejected prayer, and 
perhaps all external worship, as suited to those limited minds only 
which were still held in bondage under the Demiurge ; and they were 


course between the nations at that time— 
were derived indirectly from such a source; 
since the tendency of mystic Pantheism 
exhibits itself in similar phenomena, even 
independently of all such influences; and 
in cases of this sort, instead of communi- 
cation from without, it is sufficient to sup- 
pose an inner relationship of spirit; as in 
the instance, of the Beghards of the middle 
age. 

: See the remarks which follow, on Mani- 
cheism. 

2 Clement. Strom. I. III. f. 428. 


8 We make no mention here of the Cy- 


_renian inscriptions, of which so much has 


been said in modern times; for, although 
conceived exactly according to the spirit of 
this sect, they have been proved to be not 
genuine. 

4’ Avtiracobueda TOOTH. 

5’Avréotnoav TO Ved, Kal bodSnoar ; 
where, moreover, they interpolated the word 
avaidei. By resisting the unabashed God, 
men are delivered from his bondage. Clem 
Strom. I. III. f. 441. 
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in the habit of appealing to the authority of certain apocryphal books, 
which were attributed to Zoroaster.? 

With this class of Antinomians belonged also the Nicolaitans,—if, 
indeed, the actual existence of such a sect can be proved. Irenzeus 
takes notice of a sect of this kind which existed in his time. He traced 
its origin back to that Nicolaus, a deacon, whom we find mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles; and he supposed the same sect was described 
in the second chapter of the Revelation.? But it might be doubted, 
whether Irenzeus was right in the interpretation which he has here 
given of the passage in the Revelation,— whether the word Nicolai- 
tans, which occurs in this place, is'in truth the proper name of a sect, 
and more particularly of a Gnostic sect. The passage relates simply 
to a class of people who were in the practice of seducing Christians to 
participate in the sacrificial feasts of the heathens, and in the excesses 
which attended them, —just as the Jews of old were led astray by the 
Moabites, Numb. 25. It is quite possible, too, that the name Nicolai- 
tans is employed purely in a symbolical sense, according to the general 
style of the Apocalypse, and signifies corrupters, seducers of the people, 
like Balaam ; —in this sense, Balaamites.? It was a favorite idea with 
Irenzeus, that the Apostle John, even at this early period, had come 
into conflict with Gnostics of various descriptions ;—-and he was wont 
to search in the writings of John for allusions bearing directly upon the 
Gnostic heresy. Having found, then, many of the errors reproved in 
this passage of the Revelation to be the same that prevailed among the 
Gnostics of his time, he concluded that the practical errors denounced 
by the apostle might have sprung out of a theoretical Gnosticism ; and 
the name suggested to him the Nicolas, mentioned in the Acts, as its 
probable author. The remarks relating to this sect in Irenzeus are, 
however, really so obscure, that we have no just reason for supposing 
that he knew anything about it from his own personal observation. 
Had we no other account, therefore, than that of Irenzus, we should 
be obliged to allow it to be possible, at least, that the tradition about 
this sect had grown out of some misconstruction of the passage in the 
Revelation; though it might seem strange that Irenzus, without any 
assignable motive, should represent a man who had been chosen by 
the apostles themselves to a public office, as the founder of a heretical 
sect. But no such mistake can be supposed to have existed in the case 
of the learned and unprejudiced Clement of Alexandria, who in the first 
place was better versed in historical criticism, and next appeals to facts 
which could not have been fabricated. There were those who main- 
tamed the pernicious principle, already mentioned, that the lower pas- 
sions were to be subdued by indulgence, without allowing the spirit to 
be affected by them. So should men mortify the flesh, destroy it by 


1 Strom. 1. I. f. 304; 1. III. f. 438; 1. VII. he does not so distinguish them from other 


£122: : 5 Gnostics, as to make their peculiar charac- 
_*Iren. 1.1. c. 26. Speaking of their prac- teristics clearly prominent. 
tical errors, he says: qui indiscrete, (dd:a- 3 Balaam = vix6Aaoc, —according to the 


gopec,) vivunt. L.c.1. III. c.11, he speaks etymol fi \ f 
of their speculative errors ; where, however, areas 2 Naa ya = a 
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means of itself, show contempt for it. Their motto consisted of certain 
words to this purport which they ascribed to Nicolas the deacon. In 
a passage which follows,” the same Clement speaks of another incident 
in the life of this Nicolas, often appealed to by the sect in justification 
of their extravagances. Accused by the apostles of jealousy towards his 
wife, to prove the groundlessness of the charge, he led her forth and 
said, Let him that chooses marry her. Yet Clement himself was very 
far from believing that the Nicolas of the Acts was the founder of this 
sect, although they claimed him as such. He defends the character 
of the man, as a member of the apostolic church; and refers to a tradi- 
tion which testified that this Nicolas lived in honorable wedlock to the 
last, and left behind him children who led decent and pious lives. | We 
see, then, that Irenzeus was not mistaken in assuming the existence of 
such a sect, but only careless in examining into the truth of their pre- 
tended origin. It was the custom with such sects, as we have often 
observed, to attach themselves to some celebrated name or other of an- 
tiquity, in the choice of which they were not seldom influenced by cir- 
cumstances quite accidental. Thus the Nicolaitans claimed Nicolas 
the deacon as their master, though he had done nothing to entitle him 
to that bad distinction. Clement supposes his words and actions had 
been misinterpreted, and endeavors to explain them in a milder sense ; 
but it may be doubted whether Clement, in this case, carried his criti- 
cism far enough. Everything imputed to Nicolas by the tradition 
wears an apocryphal aspect. Perhaps the sect possessed a life of him 
drawn up by themselves or others from fabulous accounts and unav- 
thentic traditions, in which the whole of this was embodied. If this 
sect was really derived from those Antinomians who were called Nico- 
laitans in the age of the Apostle John,—a point which cannot be abso- 
lutely decided,? — then possibly this very name in the Apocalypse — 
the Nicolaitans — may have led the more recent sect to derive their 
appellation from Nicolas. Belonging, as they probably did, to the anti- 
Judaistic party, and consequently acknowledging no other apostle than 
Paul, they may have seized upon what they found asserted in the 
Apocalypse as affording evidence of the antiquity of their sect, since it 
had been attacked already by the Judaizing teacher John; and the re 
semblance of names would naturally invite them to refer its origin back 
to the Nicolas mentioned in the Acts. We have noticed examples 
already of Gnostics choosing for their leaders persons whose characters 
appear in an unfavorable light in the Old or the New Testament. 

We have still to mention the Stmonians,— an eclectic sect, who can 
scarcely be brought, however, under any one specific class; since they 
seem to have accommodated themselves, sometimes to paganism, at 


176 deiv rapaypyoSat rH capxi. Clem. only the name, which existed before, that 
Strom. |. I. f. 411. gave occasion to this allusion to Balaam, 
2. ¢. 1. IIL. f. 436. yet it could not be inferred thence notwith- 
8 Even though-the name Nicolaitans in standing, that the party then existing was 
the Revelation were really the proper name a Gnostic one. See respecting this sect, 
of a party which owed its rise to some per- my Apostol, History, vol. IL. p, 533. 
son by the name of Nicolas, and it was oe 
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others tv Judaism or to the religious opinions of the Samaritans, and 
at others again to Christianity, — sometimes to have been rigid ascetics, 
at others wild scoffers at all moral law, (the Entychites.) Simon Ma- 
gus was their Christ, or at least a form of manifestation of the redeem- 
ing Christ, who had manifested himself also in Jesus ; — whether it was 
that they actually derived their origin from a party founded by the 
sorcerer of that name mentioned in the Acts, or whether, having sprung 
up at some later period, they chose, of their own fancy, Simon Magus, 
a name so odious to the Christians, for their Coryphzeus, and forged 
writings in his name which made pretensions to a higher wisdom. The 
opinion of some learned writers, that another Simon, distinct from the 
older Simon Magus, was the founder of the sect, and afterwards ‘be- 
came confounded with this latter, is an arbitrary conjecture, by no 
means called for to explain the historical fact. 


Anti-Jewish Gnostics, who strove to apprehend Christianity, however, in its Purity and absolute 
Independence. 

Strongly contrasted with these Gnostics, whom we have just been con- 
sidering, and who were directed away from the ethical spirit of Christian- 
ity by their own prevailing bent, were another class, who were led to Op- 
pose Judaism through the influence of a mistaken Christian interest, and 
were betrayed into Gnosticism by their one-sided mode of apprehending 


1 This Simon Magus, who cannot prop- 
erly claim a place even among the found- 
ers of Christian sects, acquired unmerited 
importance in the Christian church, by 
being held up as the great father of the 
Gnostic heresy. As the representative of the 
whole theosophico-goetic tendency, in oppo- 
sition to the simple faith in revelation, he 
became, so to speak, a mythical personage, 
and gaye occasion for many fictitious le- 
gends, such, for example, as his dispute 
with the Apostle Peter, and his unsuccess- 
ful experiment in the art of flying. The 
most ingenious version of this story is to 
be found in the Clementines. It is a sin- 
gular fact, however, that Justin Martyr, in 
his second apology to the Roman Emperor, 
mentions a pillar erected at Rome to this 
Simon, on an island in the Tiber, (év TO 
TiBepe roraud, wetakd tov dbo yedupor, ) 
with the inscription, Simoni deo sancto. 
Although sorcerers of this stamp could 
often find their way even to persons of the 
highest rank, yet it is incredible, that the 
folly should ever be carried to such an ex- 
treme as to the erection of a statue and the 
passing of a decree of the senate, enrolling 
Simon Magus among the deos Romanos, 
The correctness of Justin’s statement might 
therefore be'called in question, even though 
it were impossible to show the reason of 
his mistake. But the occasion of his mis- 
take may now, as it would seem, be ex- 
plained. In the year 1574, a stone was dug 
up at the spot described by Justin, which 
appears to have served as the pedestal of a 


statue, and on it was the inscription, Semo- 
ni Sango Deo Fidio sacrum. True, this 
stone was not erected by the Roman sen- 
ate, nor by the emperor, but by a certain 
Sextus Pompeius. But Justin, with his 
head full of the legends about Simon Ma- 
gus, overlooked all this, and confounded 
the Semo Sancus, (a Sabino-Roman deity, 
probably unknown to Justin, who was bet- 
ter versed in the Greek than in the Roman 
mythology,) with the words Simo sanctus ; 
for it is to be observed that the cognomen 
of that deity was sometimes written sanc- 
tus instead of sancus. Tertullian, who had 
a more familiar knowledge of Roman an- 
tiquities, might be expected, it is true, to 
know better; but even he was too preju- 
diced in such cases, and too ignorant of 
criticism, to institute any further examina. 
tion with regard to the correctness of a 
statement which was in accordance with his 
taste, and which besides came to him on so 
respectable authority. The more critical 
Alexandrians take no notice of the matter. 
Origen’s remark, (lib. I. c. Cels. c. 57,) that 
this Simon was not known beyond Pales- 
tine by any but Christians, who became ac- 
quainted with him from the Acts of the 
Apostles, would seem to imply, that he 
looked upon the story of the pillar erected 
to him in Rome, as a fiction. The Sama- 
ritan Goete and Heresiarchs, Dositheus and 
Menander, (the latter of whom is represent- 
ed to have been a disciple of Simon Magus,) 
deserve still less to be particularly noticed 
in the history of Christian sects. 
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the ethical element in Christianity. We have observed already, in that 
section of the present history which relates to the Christian life, how 
possible it was, that there should spring up in the course of its progres- 
sive movement, a one-sided ascetic tendency, leading to a wrongly con- 
ceived opposition to the world and to nature. Now a tendency of this 
sort might be united with the absolute Dualism of the Gnostics, and in 
the latter doctrine find a speculative ground of support. Thus arose 
those peculiar phenomena of the Gnosis, in which the practical, ascetic 
element especially predominated, and which were distinguished for a 
certain earnestness of moral spirit, running however into the extreme 
of rigid asceticism. 

a. SATURNIN.—The first whom we shall mention here is Saturnin, 
who lived at Antioch, in the time of the Emperor Hadrian. His doc- 
trines, so far as they can be ascertained from our imperfect sources of 
information, were as follows: At the lowest stage of the emanation 
world, on the boundaries between the kingdom of light and the kingdom 
of darkness, or of the #47, stand the seven lowest angels, spirits of the 
stars. These combine together to win away from the kingdom of dark- 
ness, a territory on which to erect an independent empire of their own. 
Thus sprang into being this earthly world, and through its different re- 
gions these spirits of the stars dispersed themselves. At their head stands 
the God of the Jews. They are engaged in an incessant war with the 
kingdom of darkness, and with Satan its prince, who will not suffer 
their kingdom to grow at the expense of his own, and constantly seeks 
to destroy what they strive to build up. A feeble ray only gleams down 
to them from the higher kingdom of light. The appearance of this 
light from above fills them with a longing for it. They would seize it 
for themselves, but cannot. Whenever they would grasp it, it retires 
from them. Hence they enter into a combination to charm this ray of 
the higher light, and to fix it in their own kingdom, by means of an 
image fashioned after the shape of light floating above them. But the 
form made by the angels cannot raise itself towards heaven, cannot 
stand erect.2 It is a bodily mass without a soul. At length the Su- 
preme Father looks down with pity from the kingdom of light on the 
feeble being man, who has been created, however, in his own image. 
He infuses into him a spark of his own divine life. Man now, for the 
first time, becomes possessed of a soul, and can raise himself erect 
towards heaven. The godlike germ is destined to unfold itself, in those 
human natures where it has been implanted, to distinct personality, and 
to return after a determinate period to its original source. The men 
who, carrying within them these divine seeds, are appointed to reveal 
the Supreme God on earth, stand opposed to those who, possessing 
nothing but the hylic principle, are instruments of the kingdom of dark- 
ness. Now to destroy this empire of the planetary spirits, of the God 
of the Jews, which would set up itself as an independent kingdom, as 
well as to destroy the empire of darkness, and save those men who, 
through the divine seed of life, have become partakers of his own na 


1 Jreuseus and Epiphanius. 2 See above, concerning the Ophites 
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ture, the Supreme God sent down his Alon Nus, (vod.) But since 
the latter could not enter into any union with the planetary empire, or 
the material world, he appeared under the disguise and semblance 
merely of a sensible form. 

It is evident of. itself, how spontaneously the ascetic bent above men- 
tioned, the excessive valuation of celibacy, would spring up out of such 
@ system. 

6. TATIAN AND THE ENcRATITES. —Tatian of Assyria lived at Rome 
as a rhetorician, where he was converted to Christianity by the 
instrumentality of Justin Martyr, who was on terms of greater 
intimacy with him on account of their having received the same 
philosophical education in the Platonic school. During the life- 
time of Justin he adhered to the doctrine of the church. He com.» 
posed, while still entertaining the same views, after Justin’s death, 
an apologetic discourse,! which contains a good deal, however, which 
might be accommodated to the doctrines of Gnosticism. In this 
discourse, Tatian, like his teacher Justin, following the example of 
Philo, received into his system the entire Platonic doctrine concerning 
matter, inconsistent as it was with a theory in which the doctrine of the 
creation from nothing was still maintained. It was this Platonic doc- 
trine which led him to adopt also the hypothesis of an ungodlike spirit 
of life wedded to its kindred matter, whence he derived the evil spirits, 
whom he describes as xvetuara bdué, — inconsistent as this hypothesis 
also was with the Christian doctrine concerning the nature of evil 
spirits, and concerning the origin of sin. In this discourse already, he 
advanced a theory, which, we may remark, had found its way out of 
some Jewish system of theology into the speculations of several of the 
early church teachers,— that the human soul, like everything else 
formed and partaking of matter,? is by its own nature mortal; that the 
first man, living in communion with God, had within him a principle 
of divine life, exalted above the nature of this soul which had been 
derived from matter, and that this is properly the image of God,3 by 
virtue of which man became immortal. Having lost this image by sin, 
he fell a prey to matter and to mortality. 

It is easy to see how these opinions, loosely strung together as the 
were in Tatian’s system, would furnish a convenient foothold for the 
Gnostic idea of the #47, and of the distinction between the poyexdy and 
the rvevyariesy, and how they would naturally result in an asceticism, 
striving after an absolute estrangement from the things of sense.4 Ac- 
cording to the report of Irenzeus,® Tatian conceived a doctrine of Along 
similar to that of the Valentinians; yet this would not suffice of itself 
to warrant us in concluding that Aés system bore any affinity to the 
Valentinian. According to Clement of Alexandria,é he belonged to the 


1 His Adyog mpog “EAAnvac. with the above-mentioned distinction be- 
2A rvedua bdiKov. ’ tween the puyexov and the mvevuarixoy in 
3 God eixav Kal bpoiwote. the nature of the first man, he having lost 


* According to Irenzus, Tatian was the the latter by sin. Lib. I. c. 28. 
first to assert the condemnatory sentence > Comp. Clem. Strom. lib. III. f. 465, C. 
of the first man; which indeed would agree SL. c.f. 460, D. 
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class of anti-Jewish Gnostics, and transferred St. Paul’s statement of 
the contrariety between the old and the new man, to the relation of the 
Old and New Testament ;— yet he might perhaps have expressed him- 
self in this way, even according to the Valentinian Gnosis, which by 
no means supposed an absolute contrariety between the two economies. 
A remark of Tatian, which has come down to us, would seem to imply, 
that he was far from separating the Demiurge, the God of the Old 
Testament, so entirely from all connection with the higher world. He 
looked upon the expression in Genesis, “ Let there be light,’””— and this 
may serve to illustrate his arbitrary mode of interpreting scripture, — 
not as the commanding, creative word, but as the language of prayer. 
The Demiurge, seated on the dark chaos, prays that light may shine 
down from above.! Tatian’s strong leaning towards a fanatical asceti- 
cism might perhaps warrant the conclusion, however, that he drew a 
sharper line of distinction between the creation of the Demiurge and 
the higher world, and consequently between the Old Testament and the 
New, than could be admitted by the principles of the Valentinian 
school ; for this practical repugnance to the creation of the Demiurge 
was usually connected with an opposition to it in theory. 

Tatian was aware that the system of Christian morals must be de- 
rived from the contemplation of the life of Christ, and take its laws 
from thence. Assuming this, he wrote a work in which he endeavored 
to show how true perfection might be attained by the imitation of 
Christ.2 He failed only in one respect; that he did not seize the life 
of Christ in its completeness, and in its relation to his mission as the 
redeemer of mankind, and the author of the new creation of divine 
life, which was designed to embrace and pervade all human relations 
only in the further course of its development from him. Paying no 
regard to this, he held the life of celibacy and the renunciation of all 
worldly possessions, after the pattern of Christ, to be the distinctive 
mark of Christian perfection. But to such as appealed to the life of 
Christ considered in this light, Clement of Alexandria replied, ‘“‘ The 
specific nature of Christ’s being, as distinguished from all other men, 
left no room for the marriage relation. That necessity of something to 
complete the human nature, which is grounded in the mutual relation 
‘of the sexes, found no place in him. ‘The only analogon to the mar- 
riage estate was, in his case, the relation he bears to the church, which 
is bound to him, as his bride. Nothing could issue from him, as the 
Son of God, but a spiritual posterity.” ? The strong bias of Tatian in 
this particular direction led him to understand the Apostle Paul, in 1 
Corinth. 7: 5, as teaching that marriage and unchastity were one and 
the same thing,— both equally the service of Satan.4 It may be too, 


_1Theodot. Didascal. Anatol. f. 806.— 
Origenes de orat. c. 24. 

2Tlep? rod Kard Tov owTipa KatapTLopod. 

8 Od« loact THY aitiay Tod pH ynyar TOV 
Kbpiov, mpotov piv yap THY Wiav viudny 
elye THY exxAgoiar, Exeita dé ov08 av8po- 
moc hv Kowvoc, va Kal Bon tov Tiv0g Karta 
capa dent}, obdd8 TexvororjoagSat hy abo 


dvayxaiov, didiuc pévovtt kai povy vid Seod 
yeyovort. Clem. Strom. lib. II. f. 446. 

4 Paul, he affirms, gives permission in 
this place but ostensibly, — and immediate- 
ly shrinks back from what he permits, when 
he says that those who followed his permis- 
sion would serve two masters; by mutual 
continence and prayer they would serve 
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that besides the canonical gospels, he made use of apoeryphal histories, 
in which the image of Christ had already become modified under the 
influence of theosophico-ascetic habits of contemplation.1 As the ten- 
dency to a theosophical asceticism of this kind, which sprung up in the 
East, had now become widely spread, it can be no wonder that there 
were different kinds of these abstinents,? who had no special connection 
with Tatian, and who belonged in part to the Jewish and partly to the 
anti-Jewish party. 

-e, Marcion AND HIS ScHooL.— In the case of the Gnostics last 
considered, we observe already the dualistic element asserting it- 
self chiefly on the practical side, on the side of ethics, while the 
speculative retreats proportionally out of view. This is still more 
clearly apparent in the case of Marcion. He is the terminating 
point at which this whole development naturally ends; since he 
belongs with the Gnostics only in a single respect. He stands on 
the dividing line between Gnosticism, the prevailing tendency of 
which is to speculation, and a predominant practical direction of mind, 
diametrically opposed to speculative Gnosticism; so that, considered in 
this point of view, the Alexandrian theology recognized by the great 


God, by incontinence they would serve un- 
chastity and Satan. Strom. 1. III. f. 460. 
According to Eusebius, —]. IV. c. 29, —he 
was accused of undertaking to garble and 
alter many expressions in the writings of 
St. Paul; but from the words of Eusebius, 
Tivac abTov peTappacat Pwvac, O¢ émcdzop- 
Yotuevov abtav tHv THE dpacews obvTagsi, 
it is impossible to determine, whether the 
alterations were made to favor his own dog- 
matic and ethical principles, or whether 
they were changes from the Hebraistic into 
a purer Greek; and then the question arises, 
whether Tatian actually allowed himself in 
the practice of such an arbitrary sort of 
criticism, which certainly is quite possible ; 
or whether he only had in his possession 
certain readings varying from the received 
text, which it was assumed, as a matter of 
course, might be regarded as intentional 
falsifications. 

1 We should know something more on 
this point, if Tatian’s “ ebayyéAvoy dtd Teo- 
oapov” were still extant. The old writers 
seem to have looked upon this work as a 
compendious harmony of the four gospels, 
Euseb. 1. IV. c. 29; but it may be doubted 
whether Tatian really confined himself to 
our four canonical gospels, — whether he 
did not at least make some use of several 
apocryphal gospels; since according to 
Epiphanius’ account, H. 26, — which we 
must allow is extremely vague, — this col- 
lection possessed some resemblance to the 
ebayyéduov xa’ éBpaiovc. _Theodoretus 
found more than two hundred copies of this 
work in use within his Syrian diocese, and 
thought it his duty to withdraw them, prob- 
ably because he found them to contain a 
good deal of heretical matter. Theodoret. 


heret. fab. I. 20. Tatian might find occa- 
sion also, on the ground of his peculiar 
Gnostic views concerning Christ, to leave 
out those parts of the gospels which con- 
tain the genealogies, and perhaps all that 
related to Christ’s nativity. 

2°’Kykpatira, amoraktiKol, }dporapaora- 
Tal, (because they made use of water only 
at the communion.) 

8 Among these belonged Julius Cassia- 
nus, in whose doctrines we may recognize, 
perhaps, the lingering influence of the 
Alexandrian-Jewish theology ; the etayyé- 
Atov Kar Alyurriove being the source, in- 
deed, whence he derived his knowledge of 
the gospel history. Regarding Adam as a 
symbol of the soul degraded from a heav- 
enly condition to the corporeal world, he 
made it the chief duty of man to gain the 
mastery over matter by means of ascetic 
austerities, and for this reason would not 
admit that Christ had appeared in the cor- 
poreal world. He was considered one of 
the leading men of the Docete, In his 
éényntixa, he endeavored to introduce his 
doctrines into the Old Testament by means 
of the allegorical method of interpretation. 
See Clem. Strom. lib. I. f. 320; lib. III. f. 
465. Furthermore, the Severians belong to 
a class which passes generally under the 
name of Encratites. They are said to have 
sprung from a certain Severus, and to have 
rejected the epistles of Paul, and the Acts 
of the Apostles. Theodoret. heeret. fab. I. 
21. Their hostility to Paul might be con- 
sidered, perhaps, as an indication of their 
origin from the Jewish Christian party 
The inference, however, is the less sure, be 
cause the peculiar spirit of their doctrine 
may have led them to that hostility. 
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body of the church contains more that is in affinity with Gnosticism, 
than the theology of Marcion. The Christian interest is more directly 
addressed by him than it is by the other Gnostics, because his whole 
being is far more thoroughly penetrated by Christianity ; because the 
Christian element properly constituted the ground-tone of his whole 
inner life, his whole mode of thinking in religion and theology; while, 
in the case of the other Gnostics, this was only one spiritual tendency 
belonging to them along with several others of a foreign character, — 
although it was sometimes the predominant one. It is instructive to 
observe, how a tendency proceeding from the very heart of Christianity 
may be impelled, by taking a settled direction on one particular side, 
to allow the admission of unchristian elements. It must leave us with 
a sad impression of human weakness, to see, in the example of this 
remarkable man, in what a strange relation or want of relation the 
speculative system may stand to that which moves and animates the 
inmost life of the man,— to see how, by his own misunderstanding of 
himself, he could lead others, who ought to have been bound to him by 
the fellowship of the same higher life, to misunderstand, be deceived 
in, and condemn him; and those very persons too who came nearest to 
him in what constituted the fundamental and essential character of 
their spiritual bent. This world, in which we come to our knowledge 
neither of God, nor of ourselves, nor of each other, directly, but only 
through a glass in broken and refracted rays, is full of misunderstand- 
ings. What Marcion had in common with the Gnostics, and particu- 
larly with the Gnostics belonging to the last-mentioned class, consisted 
partly in his attempt to sunder the God of nature and of the Old Tes- 
tament from the God of the gospel, — to separate generally the purely 
human from the divine, and partly in various speculative elements 
which he wrought into his religious system. At the same time, it is quite 
evident that he had arrived at what he had in common with them, by 
a method wholly different from theirs. His God he had first found in 
Christ, and that glory of God which was revealed to him in Christ, he 
could nowhere find again in nature or in history. The speculative ele- 
ments which he borrowed from other Gnostics, were to him but expedi- 
ents which he resorted to for the purpose of filling up the chasm neces- 
sarily left in his system, which had been formed out of a bent of mind 
radically different and purely practical. It clearly was not his object, 
as it was the object of other Gnostics, to supply the imagined defects 
of Christianity by a speculative solution of difficulties taken from other 
systems of doctrine; but the design he started with was simply to re- 
store Christianity in its purity, which, in his opinion, had been corrupted 
by foreign additions. The one-sided position from which he started 
with this object in view was the occasion of most of his errors. 

He did not make a secret traditional doctrine the main source of this 
genuine Christianity. But neither was he willing to be confined to the 
general tradition of the church ; for in this, according to his opinion, 
foreign elements had already become mingled with the pure apostolical 
Christianity. Taking his stand, in the spirit of true protestantism, on 
the ground of positive Christianity, he would admit that nothing but 
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the words of Christ and of his genuine disciples ought to be considered 
as the fountain-head of the true gospel. We must confess, that instead 
of recognizing the many different phases of Christianity presented in 
the manifoldness of the organs chosen for its promulgation, he allowed 
himself to indulge an arbitrary partiality in distinguishing and separat- 
ing them one from the other. His efforts in looking up the earliest 
records of the pure, original Christianity, led him into historical and 
critical investigations, lying remote from the contemplative direction of 
mind peculiar to other Gnostics. But here also he presents to us ai 
warning example,— showing how such investigations, when guided and 
controlled by preconceived dogmatic opinions in which the understand- 
ing has entangled itself, must necessarily lead to disastrous results, — 
showing how easily an arbitrary hyper-criticism may slide into the oppo- 
site extreme, in opposing a careless facility of belief, and how readily, 
in combating one class of doctrinal prejudices, one may fall into others 
differmg only in kind. 

The other Gnostics united with their theosophic idealism, a mystical, 
allegorizing interpretation of the scriptures. The simple-hearted Mar- 
cion was decidedly opposed to this artificial method of ‘interpretation. 
He was a zealous advocate, on the other hand, of the literal interpre- 
tation which prevailed among the antagonists of Gnosticism ; and it is 
evident from his example, how even this method of interpretation, when 
not united with other hermeneutical principles, and when pushed to an 
extreme, must lead to many arbitrary procedures. 

The opposition between riore and yvoow, between an exoteric and 
an esoteric Christianity, was among the marked peculiarities of the other 
Gnostic systems; but in Marcion’s case, on the contrary, who adhered 
so closely to the practical Apostle Paul, no such opposition could possi- 
bly be allowed to exist. To the merely outward, and more truly Jew- 
ish than Christian notion of ziorc, which had found admission into 
the Christian church, he opposed — not a self-conceited Gnosis, but the 
conception of xiorie itself, apprehended according to the genuine sense 
of St. Paul. In his view, ziore was the common fountain of the 
divine life for all Christians. He knew of nothing higher than the 
wlumination which every Christian ought to possess. What he recog: 
nized as genuine Christianity, ought to be recognized as such by all 
capable of receiving Christianity in any sense. He could make no 
other distinction than that between the riper Christians and those 
that needed still to be instructed in Christian principles, (the cate- 
chumens. ) 

In a two-fold respect, Marcion’s appearance is a fact of great signi- 
ficance in the history of the world. In the first place, he stands a 
living witness of the impression which Christianity, as something wholly 
new and supernaturally divine, produced on men of strong and lively 
feelings. We see how Christianity appeared to such a person, looking 
at it from the point of view which had been reached by his age, and 
in its relation to all that had proceeded forth out of the previous devel: 
opment of mankind. It is a fact, which here speaks to us. Next the 
great significance of Marcion’s appearance consists in this: that we 
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perceive in him the first symptoms of a reaction necessary in the course 
of the historical evolution, —a reaction of the Pauline type of doctrine, 
reclaiming its rightful authority, against the strong leaning of the 
church to the side of James and Peter,—a reaction of the Christian 
consciousness, re-asserting the independence acquired for it by the 
labors of Paul, against a new combination of Jewish and Christian ele- 
ments,— a reaction of the protestant spirit against the catholic element 
now swelling in the bud. At its first appearance, this reaction might 
easily be led wrong, and tend too exclusively again, to the other side 
of the truth. It was needful that various momenta should be evolved, 
before the reaction could be a pure one, clear in itself, and therefore 
certain of the victory. As Marcion gives us the picture of Paul, not 
in all the harmonious many-sidedness of his great spirit, but only in a 
single aspect of it, we consequently find in Marcion himself the impet- 
uous ardor, but not the calm reflective prudence, — the practical, but 
not the dialectic spirit of Paul,— we find in him the acuteness and per- 
spicacity of the apostle in discerning and setting forth opposites, but 
not the conciliating wisdom for which the apostle was no less distin- 
guished. We shall now endeavor to seize the character of Marcion in 
its connection with that stage of development the church had arrived 
at in his time, — though in doing this we must be made to feel the great 
want under which we labor, of satisfactory information with regard to 
his early habits of life and education. This deficiency we must endeavor 
to supply by the aid of historical combination. 

Marcion was born at Sinope, in Pontus, near the beginning of the 
second century. According to one report,! which is not placed, how- 
ever, beyond all doubt, his father was bishop of the church in Sinope. 
In this country, there were beyond question families, even thus early, in 
which Christianity had been handed down from parents to children ; so 
that Marcion might have been led to the Christian faith through the 
influence of his early education; — yet even supposing his father to 
have been a bishop, it would not be necessary to conclude that the fact 
was so. He speaks of the “ardor of his first faith,’? where he seems 
to refer to the glow of feeling experienced by a new convert.? Per- 
haps he belonged to the number of those who were first brought to the 
faith, not by the tradition of the church, but by their own study of the 
written word. And as he appropriated Christianity in a way somewhat 
independent of tradition, so in the after development of his Christian 
views he ever pursued this independent direction, and was unwilling to 


1Jn Epiphanius, and in the later addi- 
tions to Tertullian’s Preescriptiones. It 
may excite some doubt to find that Tertul- 
lian has made no use of this fact against 
Marcion, that he had abandoned the Catho- 
lic church in which his father was a bishop. 
The silence of Tertullian, who had been at 
great pains to obtain information with re- 
gard to all the particulars of Marcion’s life, 
on a point which he had so much occasion 
to speak of, must lead us to suspect the 
foundation of Epiphanius’ report, who con- 


trasts the heresy of the son with the ortho- 
doxy and piety of his father. Yet it does 
not oblige us to reject the account. 

2 Primus calor fidei. 

8 Although we grant that this might also 
be said, in the first ardor of pious feeling, 
by a person who had been educated in 
Christianity, especially in this period, wher 
the baptism of infants was not practised 
yet the other is the most obvious construc 
tion. 
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subject himself to any human tradition. Perhaps it was the majesty of 
Christ beaming upon him from the survey of his life and the contem- 
plation of his words, whereby he was drawn to Christianity. And the 
Pauline type of doctrine, which most completely harmonized with his 
tone of mind, may have been the form in which he first learned to 
understand Christianity, and which chained his spirit once for all. In 
this manner, the peculiar shape which the Christian faith assumed in his 
case, may have been determined from the beginning. 

Like many others, he felt constrained by the ardor of his first Chris- 
tian love, to renounce every earthly possession. He presented to the 
church a considerable sum of money, and began, in a course of rigid 
abstinence, the life of a ‘continent person” or an doxfrnc1 His con- 
tempt of nature, which was at first simply practical and ascetic, pro- 
ceeding from a false notion of the contrariety between the natural and 
the divine, would lead a man of his ardent temperament, so eager to 
grasp what he approved, and so bold in rejecting what he disliked, to 
institute a theoretic distinction and separation between the God of na- 
ture and the God of the gospel. The contemplation of this period 
brings to our notice minds of the most opposite stamp,— those that were 
for reconciling all antitheses, — for blending together elements the most 
heterogeneous, and those as well who would see everywhere nothing 
else but opposites, and know of no means to reconcile them. ‘To this 
latter class belonged Marcion. The consciousness of redemption 
formed the ground-tone of his religious life, —the fact of redemption 
he regarded as the central point of Christianity. But as it is only 
through numberless stages of transition and intermediate points that 
everything can ultimately be referred to this as the central point, — as 
the whole development of the world in history and nature were in this 
to be brought into a comprehending unity, — the impatient Marcion, 
who was averse to all gradual measures and intermediate steps, who 
was for having everything alike complete and at once, could not so un- 
derstand it. Tertullian has aptly characterized him, when he says, 
‘While in the Creator’s universe all things occur in the order of a 
gradual development, each in its proper place, with Marcion, on the 
other hand, everything is sudden.”’? To his heart, filled and glowing 
as it was with the image of the God of mercy and compassion, who ap 
peared in Christ, Nature appeared as something entirely alien from 
the manner in which this God revealed himself to him in his soul. In 
history too, Marcion, who was so full of the glory of the gospel, 
believed he could find no trace of the God that had revealed himself 
to him there ; and into the demon world of paganism he looked back, 
like so many other zealous Christians, only with shuddering aversion, — 


1See above. Pecuniam in primo calore 
fidei ecclesie contulit. Tertullian. adv. 
Marcion, 1. 1V.c.c. It amounted to two 
hundred sestertia. See Tertullian. prescript. 
t. 30. Epiphanius, in calling Marcion a 
vovacwy, (recluse,) only confounds the re- 
lations of his own time with those of an 
earlier period. We must consider the 


povagov as equivalent to the GoKnrne. 
Ephraem Syrus accuses Marcion of acquir- 
ing by his asceticism a deceptive show of 
sanctity. Opp. Eph. Syr. lat. Sermo I. f 
438, seq. 

2 Sic (subito) sunt omnia apud Marcio- 
nem, que suum et plenum habent ordinem’ 
apud creatorem. Lib. IV. c. 11. 
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he saw nothing there but Satan’s kingdom. The same tendency of 
spirit which made it impossible for him to find again in nature the God 
of the gospel; allowed him to see nothing but contrariety, no unity at 
bottom, in the relation of the Old Testament to the New. The jeal- 
ous God of the Old Testament, in his judgment so inexorably severe, 
and the God of the gospel, whose essential being is only love; the 
Messiah of the world with his worldly kingdom, and Christ who de- 
clined all earthly powcr and glory, and would not found a kingdom of 
this world, seemed to him utterly opposed to one another. We must 
here consider between what opposite tendencies, none of which could 
satisfy his mind, Marcion found himself placed. On the one side were 
those uneducated Christians who were led, by their grossly literal method 
of interpreting the Old Testament, to frame to themselves the most 
unworthy notions of God ;! on the other side were those who contrived, 
by artificial and allegorizing expositions, to lay into the Old Testament 
the whole system of Christian truth. But it belonged to the character 
of the simple Marcion, to be an enemy of that allegorical interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, and to oppose to it a method which uniformly adhered 
to the literal sense. 

A man so constituted in mind and spirit as was Marcion would be 
easily impelled, wherever he had to combat an erroneous extreme, to 
go to the opposite one. ‘Thus it fared with him in the contest with that 
Chiliastic, material tendency of mind, confounding the Jewish with the 
Christian element, which he found generally diffused m Asia Minor. 
Here he believed it impossible to recognize genuine Christianity, as it 
had been preached by the Apostle Paul in the churches of Asia 
Minor; and hence the striving might have arisen in him to purify 
Christianity from the foreign Jewish elements with which it had been 
mixed, and to restore it once more to its primitive form. It may have 
been from this opposition, as the occasional cause, that he conceived a 
prejudice against the conciliating direction which had originated in the 
labors of the Apostle John in Asia Minor. Perhaps he found a foot- 
hold in some ultra-Pauline element which may already have made its 
appearance in opposition to the Apostle John himself.? Accordingly, 
step by step, he was driven to place the Old and the New Testament 
in a continually sharper opposition to each other. 

This peculiar dogmatic tendency of Marcion was probably the occa- 
sion of his being excommunicated from the church at Simope.? He 


1 As Origen says: Oi dxeparétepor tov invention of anti-heretical hatred. Had 


dnd tHe éxkAnoiag aiyotyTwy Tvyxavely, 
Tod pév Onpovpyod peilova obdéva brethij- 
gact, ToLlavTa dé brodauBavovor rept adtod, 
érota obdé rept Tod Guoratov Kal ddiKoTa- 
tov av0porov. De prince. 1. TV. § 8. 
2 See my Age of the Apostles, vol. IT. 
. 558. 

3 The statement in the spurious additions 
to Tertullian’s Prescriptions, in Epiphanius 
and Esnig, that Marcion was excommuni- 
cated from the fellowship of the church on 
account of unchastity, is undoubtedly an 


anything of the kind got abroad, even in 
the form of a rumor, in Tertullian’s day, 
he certainly, according to his usual practice, 
would not have allowed it to pass without 
notice. But on the contrary,— what may 
be considered the most decided testimony 
against the truth of this statement, —he 
contrasts Marcion’s disciple, Apelles, on 
the score of his unchastity, with his rigid 
master. Tertull. Prescript. c. 30. Although 
the Armenian Bishop Esnig, of the fifth 
century, whose account of Marcion has 
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now hoped to find in the Roman church, to which he betook himself, a 
better reception, both on account of its origin, which it derived from 
Paul, and its original Pauline character, and on account of a prevail- 
ing anti-Judaizing tendency,! which still existed in it on many points. 
If the report of Epiphanius is well founded, he proposed the question to 
the Roman clergy, how they would explain the passage in Matthew 9: 
17, with a view to draw from their own lips the confession, that_men 
could not pour the new wine of Christianity into the old bottle of Juda- 
ism, without spoiling it. But at Rome, too, his Dualism on the doc- 
trine of divine revelation could only meet with contradiction, since the 
acknowledgment of one God, and of one divine revelation in the Old 
and New Testaments, belonged to the doctrines universally received by 
the church. Repulsed here also by the church, he was driven to the 
measure of shaping his anti-church tendency into an established self 
consistent system, and of founding an independent church by itself. 
Until now, his system had only a practical basis ; — the conviction that 
Christianity had made its appearance among mankind as something 
entirely new, unexpected, and undreamt of; that it had imparted to 
humanity a divine life, to which nothing in human nature, up to that 
time, was in affinity; that the God who appeared in Christ had earlier 
revealed himself neither in nature, nor in reason, nor in the Old Testa- 
ment; that nothing witnessed of him; nothing was his work save Chris- 
tianity alone ;— this conviction was the groundwork on which Marcion 
proceeded to build. The God who had revealed himself in Christ was 
in his view one altogether diverse from the Spirit which had hitherto 
ruled in the world; and the latter was in all cases displaced from his 
throne, wherever Christianity found admittance, to make room for a 
higher Spirit. Accordingly Marcion was compelled to distinguish from 
that God hitherto unknown to the world, the God of the world and of 
the Old Testament, with his angels. In profoundly studying, with this 
direction of ideas, the epistles of his favorite Apostle, Paul, he might 
easily be led to believe that he found these ideas confirmed, when he read 
of a God of this world, of the princes of this world (dpxovre¢ roid aidvog Tobrov,) 
who would not have surrendered up the Lord of glory to the death of 
the cross, if they had known him; — of the dpyaic and é€ovetac, whom 
Christ vanquished by his crucifixion. And it may be explained, how these 
ideas exercised a power over his mind, by reason of the truth lying at 
their root. In the Demiurge, the ruling spirit of the ante-Christian 
world, so far as that world was not wholly given to evil, became to Mar- 
cion’s imagination objectized and personified. This being could not un- 
derstand the new divine principle, which through Christ entered into 
the world. The hidden glory in Christ’s appearance was something 
alien from him. He must bring death to the being who had come to 
destroy his kingdom ; but through -this very death must be brought 


been made known by Prof. Neumann, in a _latter’s own writings, yet in the outline of 
German translation, in Ilgen’s Zeitschrift Marcion’s life, he follows the less authentic 
fiir historische Theologie, Bd. 1V. J. 1834, narratives of the writers belonging to his 
1 St., is a more credible authority, so far as own age. 

it relates to his account of Marcion’s doc- 1 See above, in the history of divine wor 
trines, which he may have drawn from the _ ship. 
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about the dethronement of this spirit of the world himself. The idea 
of matter, as the spring of all desires and passions, belonged too to the 
current notions of the period. Thus it would in fact admit of being 
explained, how Marcion might have been led to form and gradually 
maiure his system out of his own peculiar Christian consciousness. in 
the spiritual atmosphere of this period, without any connection whatever 
with the Gnostic sects. Yet although, for the reasons thus hinted at, 
we cannot consider the influence of those sects on his mode of thinking 
to have been so important as it has sometimes been represented, we are 
not disposed to deny, what the ancients are unanimous in stating, that 
at Rome he attached himself to a teacher from Antioch by the name of 
Cerdo, who held to the purely Dualistic Gnosis, and from him borrowed 
a good deal to fill up the chasms of his dogmatic system. 

Tt lay in the essential character of Marcion’s mode of thinking, that 
he must have labored more earnestly and assiduously than other Gnos- 
tics for the extension of his principles, —for while others believed it 
impossible to communicate their higher knowledge to any save a small 
number of Christians, the spiritual men, Marcion, on the other hand, 
was convinced that his doctrine was no other than the primitive Chris- 
tian, which should come to all men. He must have felt constrained to 
communicate to all Christians, the light of truth which had fallen to his 
own share. Hence he made frequent journeys, and spent his life m an 
uninterrupted series of conflicts with pagans and with Christians. To 
be hated, and to suffer, he accounted the destination of every Chris- 
tian. ‘‘ Fellow-hated, and fellow-sufferers”’ (ovppicobwevor kad ovvtadai- 
apo, ) was his common form of salutation to his brethren in the faith.1 
He was, perhaps, residing in Rome, when the aged bishop Polycarp of 
Smyrna came on a visit to the Roman bishop Anicetus.? Marcion, 
who probably in his youth had enjoyed the friendship of Polycarp, and 
now saw him again after many years, went to him and addressed him 
in these words: “Dost thou remember me, Polycarp?”’ But the old 
man — otherwise so amiable—could embrace within his love all but 
the enemies of the gospel; among whom he reckoned Marcion, unable 
as he was to discern the Christian element lying at the root of his very 
errors.2 He is said to have replied to him: “ Yes, I remember the 
first-born of Satan.’ ‘Tertullian relates,4 that Marcion testified at last 
his repentance for the schism which he had occasioned, and sought to 
be restored to the fellowship of the church; that this request was 
granted on the condition that he would bring back into the church those 
whom he had led astray; but that his premature death prevented the 
fulfilment of this condition. But the testimony of Tertullian, in mat- 
ters of this sort, is not of sufficient weight to establish the truth of this 
report. It might easily happen with him, that he took up the story on 
the credit of some rumor not sufficiently well founded. It was in fact 
a thing too obvious not to be suggested by somebody, that the heretic 
should repent in the end of his defection from the church, and yearn 


1 Tertull. c. M. 1. IV. c. 36; 1. IV. ¢. 9. 8 Tren. 1. III. c. 3, § 4. 
2 See vol. I. p. 299 4 Preescript. ¢. 30. 
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after re-admission to its bosom. But if the continuance of the breach 
of which he was the author was a fact testifying against this supposition, 
it was necessary that some legend should arise, to reconcile the discrep- 
ancy. Marcion was too clearly conscious to himself of an opposition in 
principles between him and the then church, to leave it possible for any 
one to believe this story, without any better guaranty for its truth. 
Meanwhile, there must have been some good and sufficient reason, why 
such things were said of Marcion in particular, and not of the other 
Gnostics. If some conciliatory word or other of Marcion’s was not the 
occasion of it, the remote ground must at any rate be sought for in the 
consciousness penetrating through the blinding influence of polemical 
passions, that after all this man stood in quite a different relation to 
Christianity and to the Christian church, from that in which other 
Gnostics stood; that he was connected with both by a tie not to be 
sundered by the force of intellectual error. 

It now remains, that we should enter into a detailed examination of 
Marcion’s system, in its later and complete development. ‘This system 
coincided in its fundamental principles with other Gnostic systems of the 
last-mentioned class, with this single difference ; that in his theory it is 
ever gleaming through the surface, how everything had been seized by 
him on the practical rather than on the speculative side, and that the 
speculative element was to him a matter of inferior interest. He as- 
sumed three fundamental principles: 1. An 4 existing from eternity. 
2. The infinitely perfect, almighty and holy God,—the God who is 
eternal love ; the Good, 6 dya%éc, who alone is to be denominated God in 
the proper sense; who, by virtue of his holy nature, is incapable of enter- 
ing into any contact whatever with matter; creating, only by communi- 
cation of himself, a life in affinity with himself, but forming nothing 
from without. 38. The Demiurge, a subordinate being of limited power, 
holding a middle place between good and evil, who is named God only 
in an improper sense, (as the divine title is also transferred to other, 
beings in Ps. 82,1) who is in a constant conflict with matter, seeking to 
subject and to fashion it according to his own ideas, but never able 
wholly to overcome its resistance.? Matter, with regard to which he 
appropriated to himself the common ideas, he regarded as the stuff fur- 
nished for the creative might of the Demiurge; the passive potence 
in relation to the latter. He described it also as the power or the 
essence of the earth. But out of that in it which resisted the formative 
might and the dominion of the Demiurge, proceeds evil, a wild, ungod- 
like impulse. All this became concentrated in Satan. The distinction 
between true moral perfection, which consists in love or goodness, 
whose essence it is only to communicate itself, only to bless, to make 
happy, to redeem,— and mere justice, which metes out everything by 
desert, rewards and punishes, requites good with good and evil with 
evil, which gives birth to mere outward discipline, can communicate no 
power of moral enthusiasm, — this was the great practical and funda- 


1 Clem. Strom. lib. III. f. 431. Tertull 2 Ephr. Syr. Orat. X 
: ° . Syr. Orat. XIV. f. 468, D. 
ce. M. lib. I ¢. 7-15. 3 See Esnig, l. c. p. 72. 
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mental idea of Marcion, which formed ‘he nucleus of all the rest. But 
between love and a justice which revealed itself in punishment, he 
could find no means of reconciliation. While he gave to the love of 
God, the revelation of which in the gospel had penetrated through his 
whole soul, a strong and exclusive prominence, he allowed all other no- 
tions of the divine attributes to retire out of view. Seeking to make 
that alone valid which belonged peculiarly to Christianity, but rending 
it from its connection with the Old Testament groundwork, determined 
to know nothing at all of a vindictive justice grounded in the holiness 
of God, of a holy anger of God against sin ; he evaded what essentially 
pertains to this, in order to distinguish the theistic position of Christian- 
ity from that of the old Nature-religion. And inasmuch as he com- 
prised in the notion of justice severed from its connection with the other 
divine attributes, all those marks which he believed might be derived 
from the Old Testament, as belonging to the character of the Demiurge, 
that notion itself became to him an inconsistent and self-contradictory 
one. ‘The inner coherence and consistency was ever in his case more 
in the heart than in the head. 

Vague and indefinite also, appears to us, in the accounts that are 
extant, the mode in which Marcion conceived the relation of the Demi- 
urge to the perfect God,! in respect to his origin. As we find else- 
where among the Gnostics Dualistie systems only,—none in which 
three principles, wholly independent in their origin, had been assumed, 
it seems most natural to conclude that Marcion also would be for deriv- 
ing the imperfect Demiurge through a series of evolutions from the per- 
fect God, — a course which, as a consistent thinker, he must have felt 
himself constrained to adopt by his own fundamental principle. Yet it 
is singular, that not one of Marcion’s opponents attempts to explain by 
what mediation it was, he connected one with the other, although this 
is a point which they never fail to notice in speaking of the systems of 
other Gnostics. We must infer, that in his writings he did not express 
any opinion on this subject himself. In fact, there was wanting in his 
system — which is another circumstance whereby he was distinguished 
from other Gnostics— the doctrine of emanation, necessarily pre-sup- 
posed in order to such a mediation and derivation.? It is from the pre- 
dominating practical interest, the unspeculative and unsystematic spirit 
of Marcion, that we shall perhaps have to account for these lacune. 

The great point of practical moment with Marcion was, next, to assert 
the absolute newness of the creation by Christianity ; to sever every 
thread of connection between it and the world as it had subsisted before. 
But hence it was impossible for him to apprehend in its true significancy 
this new creation itself; since it can be understood only as a restoration 
and fulfilment of the original one. And in this lies the deficiency of 
his moral system. 

The Demiurge of Marcion does not work after the pattern of higher 


1 The church teacher, Rhodon, (Euseb. 1. 2 That nothing akin to the emanation- 
V.c. 13,) says that. Marcion supposed only system of other Gnostics is to be found in 
two principles. do dpyac. Esnig, howev- Marcion, seems to follow from the remarks 
ever, ascribes to him a Triarchy. of Tertullian, c. Marcion, lib. I. c.'6. 
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ideas, of which, though unconsciously, or even against his will, he is the 
organ; but he is the absolutely independent, self-subsistent creator of 
an imperfect world, answering to his own limited essence. ‘To this 
world Marcion reckoned also the nature of man, in which he.did not 
acknowledge, like other Gnostics, the existence of another elcment be- 
sides. The Demiurge —so he taught — created man, his highest work, 
after his own image, to represent and reveal himself. Man’s body he 
formed of matter, — hence evil desires; to this body he gave a soul in 
affinity with himself and derived from his own essence. He gave him 
a law, to try his obedience, with a view either to reward or to punish 
him, according to his desert. But the limited Demiurge had it not in 
his power to give man a godlike principle of life, capable of overcoming 
evil. Man yielded to the seductions of sinful lust, and thus became 
subject, with his whole race, to the dominion of matter, and of the evil 
spirits which sprang out of it. From the entire race of fallen humanity, 
the Demiurge selected only one people, for his special guidance ; to this 
people, the Jews, he made a special revelation of himself, and gave a 
religious polity, answering to /is own essence and character, — consist- 
ing, on the one hand, of a ceremonial confined to externals; on the 
other, of an imperative, deficient system of morals, without any inner 
godlike life, without power to sanctify the heart, without the spirit of 
love. Those who faithfully observed this religious law, he rewarded by 
conveying them at death to a state of happiness suited to their limited 
natures, in the society of their pious forefathers.! But all who suffered 
themselves to be seduced by the enticements of the 47 to disobey the 
Demiurge, and all who abandoned themselves to idolatry — a system to 
be traced to the influence of this #4#7—he hurled down to perdition.? 

Not powerful enough to give his people the supremacy, and to extend 
his kingdom over the whole earth, the Demiurge promised them a Re- 
deemer, a Messiah, by whose means he would finally accomplish this 
end in the conflict with the hostile powers of the #47; by whose means 
he would gather in all the Jews from their dispersion, bring heathens 
and sinners to a rigid judgment, and conduct. his own people to the 
peaceful enjoyment of all earthly felicity in a kingdom erected over the 
whole world. But the perfect God, whose essence is mercy and love, 
could not suffer this severe sentence to be executed on men whose fall 
was owing to nothing but their inherent weakness. It is consonant 
with his character, not to wait, like the Demiurge, for merit, but out of 
his own free love to receive to himself those who are alienated from 
him, and lost; not to begin with giving a law, and making man’s des- 
tiny depend on his observance or disobedience of that; but to reveal 
and communicate himself to those who are willing to enter into fellow- 
ship with him, as the fountain of divine life and blessedness. The ap- 
pearance of Christ was the selfmanifestation® of the Supreme God, till 
then altogether hidden to this lower creation. 

According to the earlier known accounts of Marcion’s doctrine, we 

1 Apud inferos, in sinu Abrahami. Ter- 2 See Esnig, l. ¢. p. 74. 
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might suppose, that he represented the Supreme God himself as appear. 
ing without any mediation in the kingdom of the Demiurge, or upon 
the earth ; and thus he might have attached himself to the theory — 
80 widely diffused in Asia Minor— of the Patripassionists,! in which 
form he had, perhaps, from the first, become acquainted with the doc- 
trine of Christ. This theory was exactly suited to his predominant 
practical tendency, to the element of Christian feeling which in his case 
prevailed over every other. Penetrated by the consciousness, that 
Christianity was nothing other than the communication of the Supreme 
God himself, that men have God himself immediately in Christ, the 
theory of subordination in the church doctrine of the Logos might be 
offensive to him. In this peculiar tendency of his doctrine concerning 
Christ, then, to simplification, he would once more differ from the other 
Gnostics, whose speculation tended to multiply the hypostases. The 
inadmissible form of representation, that God the Father appeared him- 
self, immediately, in a human body, might then easily pass over to the 
other notion, that this manifestation was merely in appearance. Yet 
however much this supposition must have in its favor,? according to the 
accounts thus far known to us, we notwithstanding venture no longer to 
hold on to it, smee Hsnig’s account has been communicated ; for accord- 
ing to this, Marcion expressly distinguished Jesus, as the Son sent down 
from the heaven of the Supreme God, from the latter as his Father. 
And to this distinction he must, in truth, have been led also by the 
authority of him who passed, in Marcion’s estimation, for the only 
apostle. , 

i Mlaxdion’s Docetism was not grounded solely in the view he enter- 
tained of matter, but was closely connected also with the whole essence 
and spirit of his dogmatic system. According to this, Christianity must 
make its appearance of a sudden, as an unprepared-for fragment, hay- 
ing no connection whatever with anything else. Everything, in fact, 
was with him sudden and unexpected. His gospel began when the 
Son of God, in the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius, descended 
into the city of Capernaum, and appeared at once as a public teacher.® 

Jesus, therefore, according to the scheme of Marcion, was not the 
Messiah, promsed through the prophets by the Demiurge, since, indeed, 
he wanted many of those marks of the Messiah contained in the proph- 
ets; while, on the other hand, what was peculiar in his character and 
conduct was in no wise to be found among the characteristic traits of 
the Messiah announced by the prophets. Marcion attempted to carry 
out in detail the contrast between Christ as he is represented in the 
gospel history, and the Christ of the Old Testament, —and here too 
it is evident, how deeply Christ’s image had imprinted itself on his 
warm heart; but he was wrong in his very principle of requiring that 
the foretype presented to the prophetic vision under a temporal drapery 


1 Concerning whom we shall speak far- Jesus: Descendit de colo spiritus salutaris, 
ther in the section relating to the formation a distinction is implied between the redeem- 
of church doctrine. ing Spirit and the Supreme God. 

2Even when Tertullian (lib. I. c. 19) 3 Tertull, c. M, lib, IV. ¢. 17. 
says in the sense of Marcion, concerning . 
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should correspond exactly to the reality of the manifestation. Hence 
when Jesus called himself the Messiah, it was only in accommodation 
to the Jews. He wished to find some possible point of union with their 
views, to gain their confidence by some well-known form, to which he 
could afterwards give a higher meaning.1 ; 

To bestow the greatest favors in vain on men who were wholly alien 
from him, was the great characteristic of his life. How far the Docetism 
of Marcion was from denying the reality of the works accomplished by 
Christ, is evident, when we consider what importance he attached to the 
miracles of Christ, as acts of succoring love, and of power over the 
kingdom of the Demiurge. He represents the Supreme God saying to 
his Son, when he sent him down to men: “ Heal their wounds, bring 
their dead back to life, make their blind to see, accomplish among them 
the greatest cures without reward.’’?2 The characteristic mark which 
distinguished the miracles of Christ from those of the prophets, consisted 
according to Marcion in this, that no intermediate second causes, bor- 
rowed from the kingdom of the Demiurge, were needed to compass such 
effects, but he was able to do all by his word and his will alone,— thus 
evincing his superiority over the kingdom of the Demiurge.? Christ 
required no prophecies to confirm his divine mission ;_ his self-manifesta- 
tion by godlike actions, above the kingdom of the Demiurge, was an 
evidence which rendered all other superfluous.4 

But as all that he required was a humble reception of the higher ele. 
ment which he came to bestow on men, he would meet with a readier 
reception among pagans, abandoned to the sense of their wretchedness, 
than among the men who were satisfied with their confinement in the 
kingdom of the Demiurge. As to the Demiurge himself, who saw in 
Jesus only the Messiah promised by himself, who like the Jews held 
him to be a man the same with other men ; he had looked upon him ag 
his instrument. Hence he must be the more exasperated, when he 
found himself deceived in his expectations, when he saw him perform- 
ing works which so far exceeded his own power, and must perceive how 
men would be led away by this Jesus to defection from his own law ; 
how he threatened to destroy that very kingdom, whose interests he 
should have subserved. He caused him to be crucified by those whom 
he employed to execute his purposes. 

The heart of Marcion would assuredly be touched by the idea of a 
love that suffered, and conquered through suffering,— so great impor- 
tance did he find attached, in the writings of his own Apostle Paul, to 
the redemptive sufferings of Christ ;— and yet this did not harmonize 


1 Ut per sollenne apud eos et familiare 
nomen irreperet in Judzorum fidem. L. c. 
lib. IIL c. 15. 

2 See Esnig. 1. ¢. p. 74. 

8 In the work where Marcion treated of 


nem statim representasse. Tertull. c. M. 
lib. 1V.c.9. As Christ healed the ten lep- 
ers, sine tactu et sine verbo, tacita potestate 
et sola voluntate. L. c. c. 35. 

* Non fuit ordo ejusmodi, (preparation by 


the opposition between the Old and New 
Testaments, his Antitheses, this remark oc- 
cured: Helisseum materia eguisse, aquam 
adhibuisse, et eam septies; Christum vero 
verbo solo et hoc semel functum curatio- 


means of prophecy,) necessarius, quia sta- 
tim se et filium et missum et Dei Christum 
rebus ipsis esset probaturus per documenta 
virtutum. LL. ¢. lib. III. c. 3. 
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well with his Docetism. Now although he was not allowed by that the- 
ory to attribute any real suffering to Christ, yet he was prepared to 
show how this very delusion, designed with reference to the Demiurge, 
must conduce to the accomplishment of the saving purposes of the Su- 
preme God. 

While it was taught in the church, that Satan deceived himself, and 
saw his own power destroyed, in supposing Jesus to be subject to death, 
like other men, Marcion simply substituted the Demiurge in the place 
of Satan; and we have already remarked how he might be led to sup- 
pose that he found some confirmation of this view in the words of the 
Apostle Paul. Moreover, he received from universal tradition the doc- - 
trine of the descensus Christi ad inferos, and to this perhaps he 
referred the words in Paul’s epistle to the Laodiceans (Ephesians) 4: 9. 
But his aversion to the Jews and preference of the pagans led him to give 
to this doctrine also another turn, so as to bring it into harmony with 
his own system. 

Tt was the will of the Demiurge to condemn him whom he placed in 
the same class with all the others that had revolted from his empire, to 
hell; but here also he found himself deceived. Christ descended there 
for the purpose of taking to himself the poor heathens, whom the Demi- 
urge had condemned to everlasting punishment ; he released them, be- 
cause he found them possessed of the faith which he had not been able 
to find among the self-righteous Jews, from the power under which till 
then they had been subjected ; and raised them along with himself to 
the Father of love in the third heaven.! Thus the wrath of the Demi- 
urge was excited afresh, “ he eclipsed his sun, and veiled his world in 
darkness,” — an allusion perhaps to the phenomenon which took place 
at the death of Jesus. 

Then Christ revealed himself to the Demiurge in his true form, in 
his divine essence; he compelled him to acknowledge a higher God 
over himself, brought him to a consciousness of guilt according to his 
own laws, since he had shed the blood of an innocent person, who had 
shown to his creatures nothing but benevolence. Thus he must bow be- 
fore a higher power. 

It seems, although it cannot be determined with certainty, that Mar- 
cion taught, that the Messianic predictions of the Old Testament would 
still be actually accomplished in behalf of the believers in the Demi- 
urge. The Messiah promised by the Demiurge would appear, and 
bring to a rigid judgment those who had not been freed from his power 
by faith in the higher Christ ; awaken the just dead of the Old Testa- 
ment, and unite them all together in a millenial reign of earthly felicity. 
The eternal heavenly kingdom to which the Christians belonged, would 
then form the direct antithesis to this perishable, earthly kingdom. 
The souls of Christians would lay aside their gross bodies, as the bird 
rises out of the egg, as the kernel casts off the shell or leaves behind its 
husk in the earth, and lifts itself in freedom to the day-light, as the ripe 
fruit drops from the stem.? The God of love does not punish ; but 


1 Vid. Iren. lib. I. ¢. 27, § 2; cfr. lib. I. 2Tert. c. M. 1. Ill. c. 3, 4 et 24; LIV. 
c, 24. Esnig, |. ¢. p. 74. c.29. Ephr. Syr. Orat. CII. 6, f. 551 et 552. 
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those who were unwilling to receive the proffered fellowship with him, 
fall under the power of the Demiurge and his avenging justice.’ But 
whoever, on the other hand, enters into fellowship with the Father 
through faith in the Son of God, becomes partaker even here on the 
earth of a divine life above the power of the Demiurge and of the Hyle ; 
and for him there is no longer any judgment. Delivered from the 
might of the Demiurge, he stands under the special guidance of the 
God of love. Plotinus, in his work against the Gnostics, among others, 
censures those who maintained a zpovoia of the Supreme God which ex- 
tended to themselves and not to the whole world. We are not of the 
opinion,” that he had the Marcionites particularly in view here; but we 
must at least pre-suppose such a doctrine in Marcion. From Marcion’s 
connection of ideas resulted the antithesis between those who were left 
subject to the Demiurge’s government, and those who, released from his 
power, become objects of the providential care of the Supreme God, » 
those whom God trains for his kingdom, those in whose behalf all things 
shall work together for good, serving to conduct them onward to the 
mark for which eternal love has destined them. Providence general 
and special Marcion must have attributed to the Demiurge ; that provi- 
dence alone which has been designated by ‘he term providentia special- 
issima, could be accounted by him as the werk of the Supreme God in 
reference to his chosen ones. 

A dogmatical system like Marcion’s, in which the antithesis between 
law and gospel was expressed in such a way, could not fail to be fol- 
lowed by a system of morals full of meaning ; for the distinction which 
he made between the two amounted in fact to this; that the former, by 
its precepts, could not confer on man any true, inward sanctification, 
any power to obtain the victory over sin; while the latter, by faith, 
brought man into union with a fountain of divine life, a union which 
must necessarily manifest itself by the conquest over sin and by holi- 
ness of living. Even Marcion’s warmest Opponents, who sought 
eagerly to sum up every bad quality which could be imputed to him, 
and who refused to acknowledge the essential difference between hig 
system and all other forms of Gnosticism, still could not deny, that 
the Marcionites differed entirely in their moral conduct from those 
Gnostic Antinomians ; — that they came fully up, for example, to the 
standard of the most rigid Christians, in their abhorrence of the pagan 
games and pastimes.? While many Gnostics, who held to the doctrine 
of an allowable accommodation to prevailing errors, or to the principle 
that no importance was to be attached to externals, found no difficulty 
in evading the obligation to become martyrs; the Marcionites, on the 
other hand, felt certainly constrained to bear witness of Christianity, 
which was a cause enlisting the affections of their heart.4 We have, 
in the previous remarks, alluded already to the necessary defect in Mar. 
cion’s system of morals, grounded in his peculiar doctrine concerning 
the creation and the origin of man. The ascetic bent of life, which he 


1 Abjecti, ab igne creatoris deprehenden- 8 Tertull..c. M. 1. I. c. 28. 
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had adopted already as a member of the catholic church, and in which, 
as we observed above, his system found a natural point of union, was 
now again still further promoted by the matured and perfected doc- 
trines of his system. He reckoned that mode of life, which, in the 
catholic church, was led only by a particular class of ascetics, as belong: 
ing to the essential being of genuine Christianity ; — Christians should 
lead, even here on the earth, a heavenly life, above all contaminating 
influence of matter. He who was not as yet capable of leading such 
a life, must remain in the class of catechumens, could not yet be admit- 
ted to baptism.? 

Marcion assuredly regarded Paul as the only genuine apostle who 
remained true to his calling. He taught, that after Christ revealed 
himself in his divine character to the Demiurge, and compelled him to 
acknowledge a higher power, he manifested himself to Paul, (referring 
doubtless to that revelation of Christ to the apostle of which the latter 
himself testifies,) and commissioned him to preach the gospel.2 The 
other scriptures of the New Testament, save Paul’s epistles, he 
rejected ; not because he supposed them interpolated at a later period, 
but because he did not recognize the authors of them as genuine teach- 
ers of Christianity. Besides the epistles of Paul, he made use of a 
pretended original gospel, which he held to be the record of the gospel 
history cited and used by Paul himself.? All the other gospels he 
traced to those corrupters of the evangelical truth, against whom Paul 
himself had warned men.‘ . But we must ever keep it in mind, that 
Marcion regarded the older apostles themselves as such corrupters. As 
he presupposed everywhere in the church a corruption of the primitive 
truth, and the image of those Judaizing corrupters haunted him like a 
ghost, he thought it necessary, that even those religious records, whose 
authority he acknowledged in common with the church, should first be 
restored to their primitive condition, by a critical process of his own, 
designed to purge them of every element of Judaism. His pretended 
original gospel, used by the Apostle Paul, seems to have been a muti- 
lated copy of the gospel according to Luke.> His critical expurgation 
was not consistently carried through, many things being allowed to re- 
main, which could be brought into harmony with Marcion’s system 
only by resorting to a tortuous exegesis, made possible by ignorance of 
the right principles of interpretation. 

Marcron’s Sects. —Marcion differed from other Gnostics in this 
respect also, that while the latter, as Clement of Alexandria said of 


1 Tertull. c. M. lib. I. ¢. 84: Quomodo 
nuptias dirimis? nec conjungens marem et 
feminam, nec alibi conjunctos ad sacramen- 
tum baptismatis et excharistie admittens, 
nisi inter se conjuraverint adversus fructum 
nuptiarum. 

See Esnig, l. c. p. 75. 

3 Perhaps there had been ,preserved in 
the apostolic churches of Asia Minor the 
remembrance of such an evangelical collec- 
tion, which St. Paul had brought with him. 

4See Tertull. c. M. lib, 1V. ¢ 2 et 3. 
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5 Detailed investigations into Marcion’s 
canon of the New Testament would be out 
of place here. See more on this subject in 
the learned and ingenious inquiries of my 
friends Hahn and Olshausen, and in my 
Genetic development of the Gnostic sys 
tems. On Marcion’s gospel, consult Thi 
lo’s edition of the Apocryphal writings of 
the New Testament, T. I. 
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them, endeavored to found schools only,! he, on the other hand, was 
for establishing a church, a community. To restore the primitive 
church, designed by Christ, founded by the Apostle Paul, was the aim 
of his life. And being everywhere excluded from the catholic church, 
he was compelled, in preaching the pure doctrine of Christ as he un- 
derstood it, to found communities of his own.? The universally intel- 
ligible and practical character of Marcion’s doctrines, the enthusiasm 
with which these principles were announced, might give this sect a 
wider spread than any other could reach. Very soon, however, differ- 
ences of opinion must begin to manifest themselves within it. 

While among the other Gnostics, the arbitrary character and great 
variety of the speculations they indulged in, furnished occasion for the 
later disciples to depart in many respects from the doctrines of the 
earlier masters ; so, on the other hand, the predominant practical ten- 
dency and the poverty of speculation in the system of Marcion com- 
pared with the other Gnostic systems, laid the foundation of changes, 
which his followers, not so exclusively governed as he was himself by 
the practical interest, undertook to introduce. Many of them endeav- 
ored to supply the defects which they thought they detected in the sys- 
tem, by appropriating to themselves elements from other Gnostic systems, 
not suited to Marcion’s theory. Many, like the Marcionite Marcus,? 
espoused the doctrine of the Syrian Gnosis respecting the formation of 
man ;* which was, that the Supreme God communicated to man a por- 
tion of his own divine life, (the mvetye,) which man lost however by 
sin, — a doctrine at variance with the whole character of the Marci- 
onite system. While Marcion probably gave himself no farther thought 
concerning the final destiny of the Demiurge and of the “ psychical 
natures,” the Marcionite Lucas, on the other hand, thought himself 
compelled to believe that everything “ psychical’? was perishable; that 
the vevyarixév only, which participated of the divine life, was im- 
mortal.5 

In the case of Apelles, who had for a while turned aside from the 
predominant practical tendency of Marcion, and indulged in various 
speculations foreign to the primitive Marcionite system, the original 
practical tendency finally gained once more the ascendency in a very 
remarkable manner. ‘Tertullian gives an unfavorable account of the 
moral character of this man;® but Rhodon, a catholic church teacher 
in the beginning of the third century, whose testimony, being that of 
an opponent, is beyond suspicion, sufficiently exonerates him of this 
charge ; for he describes him as a person? whose moral character com- 
manded the respect of all. Probably, it was the altogether blameless 
intimacy subsisting between Apelles and Philwmene, a certain female 
theosophist, which furnished occasion for this charge —men being ever 


1 AcarpiBat. * See above, in the case of the Ophites 
2 Concerning the ecclesi, which were and of Saturninus. 
founded by Marcion or his disciples, cons. 5 See Tertull. de resurrect. carn. c. 2 
Tertull. c. M. lib. IV. ¢. 5. Orig. c. Cels. 1, III. ¢, 27. 


8 In the Dialogue de recta fide. Vid. opp. © Preescript. beret. c. 30. 
Origen, T. I. 7 Euseb. lib, V. c. 18. 
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inclined to put a false construction on the actions of one stigmatized as 
a heretic. The only reproach that can be brought against Philumene 
is, that she forgot her mission as a woman, and hence was betrayed intc 
fanaticism ; — against Apelles, that he confirmed her in this line of con- 
duct, and looked upon the fanatic discourses that proceeded from her 
distempered mind, as revelations, which he gave himself the trouble of 
expounding. We may make some use, however, of the report fur- 
nished by Tertullian, that the protracted residence of Apelles in Alex. 
andria effected a change in his Marcionite views; since all we can 
gather from the scattered accounts in Tertullian, Origen, Epiphanius, 
and in the work of Ambrosius “‘ De Paradiso,” intimates a modifica- 
tion of his system through the influence of the Alexandrian Gnosis. 
Hence it was, that he brought the visible and the invisible orders of the 
world, the Demiurge and the Supreme God, the Old and the New Tes: 
taments, into closer connection with each other, than was admissible 
according to the spirit and system of Marcion. Starting with the prin- 
ciple, that the Old Testament came from different authors, partly from 
the inspirations of the Soter, partly from those of the Demiurge, and 
in part from those of the evil spirit, who corrupted the revelations of 
the divine things,? he was for everywhere holding fast the good. “I 
use all the scriptures of the Old Testament,” said he, “ gathering from 
them what is profitable.”? He appealed to a saying, often cited by 
the ancients, which was attributed to our. Saviour, perhaps in the 
ebayyéduov ka? ‘EGpaiove: “ Be skilful money-changers, ever ready to dis- 
tinguish the genuine from the counterfeit, the true from the false ;” 
(yiveode doxipot tparevirac.) While Marcion, who was inclined to objectize 
everything, received all in the Old Testament as true to the letter, but 
ascribed it not to the Supreme God, but to the Demiurge ; Apelles, on 
the other hand, found in the Old Testament fables wholly destitute of 
truth. We see exemplified in this man the force of a tendency which 
ruled the minds of a particular age— the great difficulty which indi- 
viduals, who would gladly withdraw themselves from it, must still expe- 
rience in asserting their freedom. Thus Apelles felt the might of the 
dualistic principle, the incompatibility of which with Christianity he 
acknowledged, and to which, notwithstanding, he saw himself ever forced 
back again by the power that governed his thoughts. Accordingly he 
concluded his inquiries, at an advanced age, with the confession, that 
he could not do otherwise, but felt himself absolutely compelled to be- 
lieve in One eternal God, the author of all existence ; but scientifically 
to demonstrate how all existence could be traced back to one original 
principle, transcended his ability. The church teacher Rhodon, a 
stranger to such conflicts of the spirit, could not understand the confes. 
sion, and bantered him for professing to be a teacher, while at the 
same time he avowed that he only believed, but was unable to prove, 


1 His work of gavepooerc, which has not 3Xpo dnd naone ypadyns, dvahéywov Ta 
reached our times. xphoia. piphan. heres. 44, § 2. 

2 He endeavored, in a work which he en- ‘4Médvdo¢ ta ‘lovdaiwy ypaypata. Orig 
titled “ Conclusions,” ovAdAoysouol, to point ce. Cels. lib. V. ¢. 54. 
out the contradictions in the Old Testa- 
ment. 
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what he taught. Apelles seemed now to have lost all interest in dis: 
putes on these matters. “Let every man,” said he, “stand fast by 
his faith ; for all that put their trust in Christ crucified, shall attain sal- 
vation, if they only prove their faith by their works.” 


APPENDIX. 
Concerning the Worship or Oultus of the Gnosis. 


The different tendencies of Gnosticism, which we have thus far con: 
templated, had great influence also on the views which they entertained 
of divine worship. The reaction that sprang out of Gnosticism against 
the confounding together of the Jewish and Christian positions, and 
against the conversion of religion into an outward thing, could not fail 
to manifest itself strongly on this particular side. Indeed we have 
observed this already, in the declarations of Ptolemeeus respecting fes- 
tivals and fasts. But that tendency, growing out of the Dualism of 
the Gnostics, to abstraction from the world and estrangement from all 
human affections, which stood opposed to the Christian principle insist- 
ing on the transfiguration of the natural and the human, must, when 
consistently carried out and pushed to the extreme, have led in the 
case of worship also to the rending asunder of what Christ, for man’s 
benefit, had put together. And the exaggerated value placed on 
knowledge in religion, — the twilight knowledge which set up itself as 
the supreme good,—might end in a proud contempt for all those means 
of grace which had been furnished in aid to the Christian life: a 
similar tendency having in fact, at a still earlier period, grown out of 
the Jewish Gnosis at Alexandria. Accordingly we find those among 
the Christian Gnostics who said that salvation consisted in knowledge ; 
in knowledge, man had all that he wanted. As the world of sense had 
sprung out of an alienation from the divine being, it was letting down 
the dignity of the transcendent things of God, to attempt representing 
them by sensuous, defective, perishable things.! But the same theo- 
sophic tendency might bring with it too a symbolic cultus, full of mys- 
terious pomp and ceremony ; —as we see illustrated in the case of that 
sect of the Marcosians,? from whom Irenseus derives the Idealists, men- 
tioned farther back, who discarded all external rites of religion, By 
virtue of the distinction between a psychical and a pneumatic Christi- 
anity, they were led to distinguish also two kinds of baptism,— a bap- 
tism in the name of Jesus, the Messiah of the psychical natures, where- 
by believers obtained forgiveness of sin and the hope of eternal life in 


1 Their words are to be found in Irenzeus, 
lib. I. c. 21, § 4: M7 deiv 7d ripe appntov 
kat doparov dvvapyew¢ wvatipiov dl dparov 
kal gbaptdv éniteAeio8ar Kriouaror, Kad 
Tov ayevvaToY Kal doupatur di alodnrav 
kal owpatidv. iva dé tedeiav arori- 
Tpwcw abriy thy éiyvoow Tod apparov 
ueyéSouc. Theodoret. heret. fab. I. c. 10. 
If the Caianians, attacked by Tertullian in 
his work, “de Baptismo,” ‘were identical 
with the Gnostic Cainites, with whom they 


are sometimes confounded, these last must 
also be placed in the same class, which 
would agree with their general tendency. 
But the reasons alleged by those Caianians 
against the necessity of outward baptism, 
have no resemblance whatever to the wild, 
fanatical spirit of the Cainites; and the 
sect generally exhibits none of the Gnostic 
peculiarities. 


2 Adherents of Mark. 
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the kingdom of the Demiurge ; and pneumatic baptism, in the name of 
the Christ from heaven united with Jesus, whereby the spiritual nature 
attained to self-consciousness and to perfection, and entered into fellow- 
ship with the Pleroma. The ceremony of baptism and the baptismal 
formula probably differed with them, according as the candidate 
received the first or the second baptism, was received into the class of 
psychical or into that of pneumatical Christians. The latter was prob- 
ably accompanied with more pomp and parade than the former. Ac- 
cording to the Gnostic idea, (see above,)—that the baptized and 
redeemed pneumatic nature entered into a spiritual marriage (syzygy) 
with its other half in the spiritual world, with the angel which with it 
constituted one whole, —they celebrated baptism as a wedding, and 
decorated the room where the ceremony took place, like a bridal cham- 
ber. One baptismal formula for the Pneumatics ran thus: “Jn the 
name which ‘is hidden from all the divinities and powers, (of the De- 
-miurge,) the name of truth,! which Jesus of Nazareth has put on in 
the light-zones of Christ, the living Christ, through the Holy Ghost, for 
the redemption of the Angels,?—— the name by which all things attain 
to perfection.”” The candidate then said; “I am established and re- 
deemed, —I am redeemed in my soul from this world, and from all 
that comes from it, by the name of Jehovah, who has redeemed the 
soul of Jesus‘ by the living Christ.” The whole assembly then said, 
‘¢ Peace (or salvation) to all on whom this name rests.” Next they 
bestowed on the person baptized the sign of consecration to the priestly 
office, by anointing with oil, customary also in the church, (see above ;) 
but the oil in this case was a costly balsam; for the precious, far- 
spreading fragrance was intended to be a symbol of that transcendent 
bliss of the Pleroma which had been appointed for the redeemed. Itis 
among these Marcosians we first meet with the ceremony of extreme 
unction. The dead were anointed with this balsam, mingled with water, 
and a form of prayer was pronounced over them, to the end that the 
souls of the departed might be able to rise, free from the Demiurge 
and all his powers, to their mother, the Sophia.® The Ophites also had 
similar forms of adjuration for the departed. To the same sect belonged 
too the well-known mystical table, (the dayp4ua,) which contained a 
symbolic representation of their system. 

The protestant, reforming tendency of Marcion shows itself also in 
reference to the forms of worship. His simple, practical bent kept 


1 The dA7Sea, self-manifestation of the 
Bythos. 

2 Nic Abtpwow dyyerKgny. To the same 
redemption, of which this spiritual nature, 
as well as the angel belonging to it, must 
partake, in order that both might be capa- 
ble of entering into the Pleroma, which 
neither could do separately, but only in mu- 
tual union. 

8 ’Koréptypat kal AeAbrpwpar. See above, 
on Horus. 

41 suppose that in the above formula 
120 "Ijcow should be read instead of abrod. 


5 Tren. lib. I. c. 21. The practice of ex- 
orcism at baptism was in accordance also 
with the theory of the Gnostics respecting 
the indwelling of the various mvetwara 
baka until redemption. Exorcism (tdup 
éEopxiGouevov) occurs for the first time, 
still earlier than in the North African 
church, (see above,) in the Didascal. Ana- 
tol. f. 800, col. II. D. It may have been 
cited here, however, not as a peculiarly 
Gnostic custom, but as belonging to the 
Alexandrian church generally. 
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him remote from that mysticism which delights in outward pomp and 
show ; but at the same time also from a proud, contemplative idealism. 
His efforts, in this matter too, were aimed to restore the worship of 
God to the primitive Christian form, and he attacked many of the new 
regulations, as corruptions of that original simplicity. Thus he resisted 
the practice, which was now for the first time becoming common, of 
dividing the service into the two portions of the missa catechumenorum 
and the missa fidelium; since he required that the catechumens should 
share in all the privileges of their teachers,? and not be dismissed at 
the beginning of the prayer introductory to the celebration of the 
supper. He supposed the holy rite could not be profaned by their 
presence. 

It would indeed stand in contradiction with what has just been said, 
if it is true, that Marcion was the author of the superstitious custom, 
— founded on a mistaken interpretation of 1 Corinth. 15: 29, — of a 
representative baptism of the living for catechumens who had died ; 
but it is without any reason whatever, that the introduction of such 
vicarious baptism is imputed to Marcion, to whose simple, evangelical 
spirit such a superstition was altogether unsuited. If the practice had 
become dominant among the Marcionites who in the fifth century had 
spread themselves among the country population of Syria, yet we 
should by no means be warranted to infer from the customs of such 
ignorant and uncultivated men, who were hardly capable of com- 
prehending the spirit of Marcion, that the practice was authorized by 
himself.® 

Il. Mani and the Manicheans. 


Christianity had.come forth victorious out of the conflict with that re- 
action of the fundamental principle of the old world, which we have 
contemplated in the Gnostic sects. Christian Theism had vanquished 
Oriental Dualism. Gnosticism had accomplished its destined work. It 
had aroused men’s minds to a self-active appropriation and digestion of 
Christian truth, brought to clearer consciousness the peculiar essence 
of Christianity, and the subject-matter of its principal doctrines. After 
Gnosticism had entered thus deeply into the progressive movement of 
Christian doctrine and theology, it retired into the back-ground; it 
endured only in its subsequent influences; but it was not till a later 
period that these received their greater significancy as reactions against 
the catholic, or Jewish-Christian element still further developed. 

When, however, the period of Gnosticism had already passed, a new 


1In all probability Tertullian had in 
view particularly the Marcionites, when he 
says of the heretics, (Prescript. c. 41 :) 
Simplicitatem volunt esse prostrationem dis- 
cipline, cujus penes nos curam lenocinium 
vocant. 

2 To this point, Marcion, by his forced 
interpretation, applied the passage in Gal. 
6: 6. See vol. I. p. 328. 

8 Tertullian (de res. carnis c. 48, and ady. 
Marcion, 1. V.c. 10) by no means so ex- 
presses himself, as if such a substitutive 


baptism was anywhere practised in his own 
time, but he only supposes the possibility 
that such a custom existed in the time of 
the apostle, and that the latter spoke in 
reference to it; and in the latter place, he 
considers in fact another explanation of 
1 Cor. 15: 29, as the more probable one 
As to Chrysostom’s remarks on this pas- 
sage, they can apply only to many of the 
ignorant Marcionites of his own time, but in 
no wise to Marcion himself, and the older 
Marcionites. 
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attempt was made by the Persian Mani or Manes, towards the close of 
the third century, to blend together Christianity and the religions of 
ancient Asia. Such attempts were called forth by the inner relation 
of Christianity to those ancient religions; for the facts of which the 
gospel witnesses — redemption, the union of God with humanity — 
answer to a fundamental want of the religious nature, which powerfully 
revealed itself in those old religions, and anticipated, in fantastic 
vaprice, that which was destined to be given, in the fulness of the 
times, in the form of historical reality.! Superficial contemplation, or 
contemplation too much chained down to the position of the ancient 
world, might therefore, in comparing Christianity with those old reli- 
gions, imagine that it had found again the same divine element, only 
in a more multiform shape. But all becomes a different matter, 
through the different notion, lying at bottom, of the Divine Being, of 
his relation to the world, of the creation ;— since in those nature-reli- 
gions, instead of the idea of the personal, living God, such as he de- 
clares himself to be in revelation, the Pantheistic view predominates. 
Hence the seeming resemblance must transform itself into an essential 
difference; and if those old religions, in consideration of such a sup- 
posed relationship, were to be transported into Christianity, it could be 
no otherwise effected, than by severing Christianity itself from its nat- 
ural connection with the preparatory revelation of religion in Judaism, 
and by fusing it with a Pantheistic nature-religion, transforming it into 
an entirely different thing. 

Manicheism differs from Gnosticism mainly in this respect, that in the 
former, the element of old Oriental theosophy introduces itself to a far 
greater extent into Christianity, appropriating it as a symbol for ideas 
foreign to itself, so that the Christian terms often appear here only as 
mere accidents. Moreover, in this system, which grew up in countries 
whither no influence of Platonic philosophy and of Jewish theology had 
penetrated, the Oriental theosophy could not become mixed up with 
ideas which were derived from such sources. More especially we find 
gleaming through the Manichean system, the Zoroastrian doctrines on 
the conflict of Ormuzd and Ahriman, which we have already observed 
in the Gnostic systems. It is not to be mistaken, that Mani made the 
centre of the Parsic view of religion his point of departure; that he 
was for reconciling with one another, for fusing together in one, the 
Zoroastrian and the Christian religions. But the remarks which have 
been already made respecting the opposition in the whole spiritual ten- 
dency between Gnosticism and the original Parsism,? is to be applied 
to Manicheism also, and indeed is here still more strongly marked. 
That leaning to a morose estrangement from the world, which is alto- 
gether alien from the original Parsism, constitutes a characteristic dif- 
ference between the latter and Manicheism. In Manicheism, we find 
the aim to be perfection, the utmost possible estrangement from all that 
pertains to the world ; in Parsism, plastic influence on the world ; — 


1 Jt is in such resemblances of the Chris-  tullian thought he discovered the ingenia 
‘ian element in the old religion, that Ter- diaboli quedam de divinis affectantis 
2 See above, p. 376. 
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and this practical opposition stands connected with the radical differ 

ence in the whole mode of looking at things. According to the origi- 
nal Parsism, it is a pure creation, which proceeds from Ormuzd, into 
which Ahriman iitroduces a disturbing, destroying influence. Hence 
the genuine champion in the service of Ormuzd has to combat this influ- 
ence. According to the Manichean theory, an evil principle is at work 
in the whole creation, which holds in bondage the elements springing 
out of the kingdom of light. Deliverance from this bondage, so that 
the liberated spirit may become once more united with its original foun- 
tain, is therefore the highest end to be attained. Now it is true, that 
to account for this radical difference, it might be deemed sufficient to 
‘suppose that by a mixture of Parsism with Christianity, and especially 
with Christianity apprehended after a one-sided, ascetic manner, the 

character of Parsism itself must have undergone great alterations. It 
may be conceived, that the commixture of two systems might have 

given birth to a third, wearing in its general aspect, and in its details, 

a type different from either. Yet there is a great deal in Manicheism, 

—-as, for example, the doctrine of metempsychosis, of a fettered soul 
throughout the whole of nature; that reverence shown by the perfect 
Manichean for all life in nature, which sprang out of his belief that 
he saw the same spirit of heavenly origin, more or less imprisoned and 

confined, in all natural objects; the cautious fear, thence resulting, of 

injuring even the leaf of a tree, — which witnesses of a striking aftinity 

of Manicheism with that religion, the most widely extended of all in 

Asia, which, through its institutions akin to the monasticism of the mid- 

dle ages, and through the feelings of gentleness and of self-sacrificing 

benevolence which it excited, became to many tribes of people a means 

of transition from the wildest barbarism to semi-civilization, — we mean 

the Buddhist religion! Add to this, that we are not merely led to. 
such a result by comparing the inner character of the two systems, but 
that moreover there are quite distinct outward and historical indica- 
tions, going to show that Mani attached himself to Buddhism, and vis- 
ited countries where the Buddhist missionaries and pilgrims had already 
spread themselves. 

Among the predecessors of Mani, if we may so consider one from 
whose writings Mani is supposed to have largely drawn, Western tradi- 
tion, which grew out of many misapprehended facts, names Buddas ; 
and of him it is related, that he pretended to be born miraculously of a 
virgin. Something similar occurs also in the tales relative to the birth 
of Buddha who appeared in humanity. Later Manicheans taught ex- 
pressly, that Mani, Buddas, Zoroaster, Christ, and the Sun are the 
same ;2—— and this view agrees entirely with the Buddhist doctrine, 


1Jn the first edition of my Church His- 
tory, I had alluded only in a cursory way 
to the relationship of Manicheism and 


folded this relationship, and thus opened a 
new path for the genetic exposition of Man- 
icheism. 


Buddhism; it is the great merit of Dr. 
Baur, constituting an epoch in this depart- 
ment of history, that in his work on the 
Manichean system of religion, (Tiibingen, 
1831,) he has more fully exhibited and un- 


2 Tov Zapadav cat Bovddv Kal tov Xpro- 
Tov Kat Tov Maviyaioy kai Tov HAtov éva 
kat tov abrov eivar. See Jacob. Tollii 
insignia itinerarii Italici. Traject. 1696. 
Pag. 134. : 
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that Buddha presented himself on earth at different times, under dif. 
ferent forms of human existence, true or apparent shapes, and in all 
these different forms of manifestation, announced the same religion. 

Mani is said, moreover, to have retired to a cave in the province of 
Turkistan, from whence he came forth with the pretension of having 
received special revelations. Now sacred grottos occupied an import- 
ant place among the holy things of the Buddha religion; and in mod- 
ern times such monuments of Buddhism have been discovered in the 
districts bordering on Persia and Bactria.! 

It is in the highest degree probable, that in the public appearances 
of Mani, two epochs are to be distinguished, — and this view of the 
matter is also confirmed by indications in the historical notices, — the 
first, when his aim was simply to reconcile and blend together Parsism 
and Christianity ; the second, after he had become acquainted in his 
travels with Buddhism, from which a new light arose within him, and 
he supposed that he first attained, from this new position, to a better 
understanding of the truth in all the three religions. Dualism, with 
him, must now gradually pass over more completely into pantheistic 
Monism. For we cannot help considering Buddhism, although the 
fact has been denied by many in modern times, as one phase of the 
appearance of Pantheism ; since indeed we must consider as such every 
doctrine which does not recognize God as a self-conscious, free causal- 
ity of existence, acting with a view to certain purposes or ends. The 
Dualism of the Buddha system is of altogether another kind from that 
of the Parsic. It is not a positive kingdom of evil that stands opposed 
to the kingdom of good, and with a corrupting influence mixes into its 
creation ; but by Dualism here nothing else is expressed, than that the 
Divine Being is under the necessity of passing out of itself, and over 
into manifestation ; — and the problem then is, how to return back from 
this manifestation into pure being. The same may be said of this form 
of Dualism, in its connection with the pantheistic element, as was said 
of the apparent Neo-Platonic Dualism, described in a former part of 
this work. There are two factors, the Spirit=God, and nature, or mat- 
ter. When the Spirit passes out from itself into nature, then springs 
into existence the phenomenal world, the world of appearance, of San- 
sara,— the Maia. The Spirit becomes ever more coagulated in nature, 
more completely estranged from itself, even to entire unconsciousness. 
In man, it returns back through various stages of development and 
purification once more to itself; till, wholly released from the bonds of 
natural force, after being stripped of all limited, individual existence, 
it becomes conscious of its oneness with the primal Spirit, from which 
all life has flowed, and passes over into the same. This is becoming 
Nirwana. The antithesis is obvious,— the Spirit, in its estrangement 
from itself, the world of manifestation or of appearance, (Sansara, 
Maia ;) and the pure being of the Spirit, (the Nirwana.) It is a 


1 See the work of C. Ritter. Die Stu- Kolosse von Bamiyan. Berlin, 1888. §. 
pa’s, oder die architektonischen Denkmale 30, u. d. f. 
der indo-baktrischen Konigsstrasse und die 
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characteristic mark of the Buddhist mode of contemplation, and an 
evidenee of the Monism lying at the root of this Dualism, when we 
find it described as the highest stage of perfection, that the Sansara 
and the Nirwana become one for consciousness ; the Spirit is no longer 
affected at all by the appearance, can energize freely in connection with 
it, and amidst the world of appearance, recognizing this as appearance 
and in its necessity, holds fast only the pure being,— the entire oneness 
of the world on this side, and the world beyond time.t_ Thus Buddha 
lets himself down to the world of Sansara for the redemption of the 
souls therein confined, and both are one to him. 

Mani adopted the Zoroastrian Dualism, in all cases where he repre- 
sented his ideas in images of sense; but he introduced into these sym- 
bols Buddhist notions. Now we meet with diverse forms of represen 
tation of the Manichean system — those in which the Parsic drapery 
appears the more prominent, — where an active kingdom of evil is ex- 
hibited in its attacks on the kingdom of light; and those which seem to 
have more of a Grecian coloring, and in which the great point of dis- 
cussion is the opposition between God and matter.2 We might indeed 
suppose, that the latter mode of representation sprung from a transfer 
of Mani’s doctrines into the Hellenic form of culture; but if we bear in 
mind the Buddhistic principles into which Mani fused the Zoroastrian 
ideas, we shall rather perceive here the original form of apprehension, 
answering to the Buddha system ; and Mani himself may perhaps have 
expressed himself differently, according as he preferred to employ con- 
ceptions and forms of the understanding, after the manner of Buddhism, 
or chose the Parsic mode of representation by means of symbols. 

If we consider the two systems of religion which Mani placed in 
combination with Christianity, in their relation to the latter, the whole 
matter will shape itself as follows. The religion of Zoroaster presents, 
in the doctrine concerning the conflict between the kingdoms of good 
and of evil, concerning the mission of the servants of Ormuzd to exert a 
plastic influence on the world, and thus to counteract the destructive in- 
fluence of Ahriman ; in the doctrine concerning the final victory await- 
ing the kingdom of light, and the regeneration of the world, which is 
to purify it from all disorders, and concerning the resurrection, — a 
point of coalescence and union with Christianity. Moreover, the cen- 


1 This difference of Sansara and Nir- must be allowed, admits of being under- 


wana is a main position of Buddhistic 
wisdom ; see Schmidt’s Essays on the fun- 
damental doctrines of Buddhism, in the 
Memoirs of the Petersburg Academy of 
Sciences, vol. I. 1832, pp. 223 and 235, — 
also, the History of the Eastern Moguls, 
written from the Buddhistic point of view, 
with a German translation by Schmidt, 
published at Petersburg in 1829, where on 
page 271 isis said of a wise man, that “he 
followed the doctrine of the nothingness of 
all things, and attained to the knowledge 
that there is nothing terrible either in San- 
sara or Nirwana.” We may here compare 
the language of Jacob Behman, which, it 


stood also in another sense than that of the 
pantheistic Buddhism :—‘“ He to whom 
eternity is as time, and time as eternity, is 
delivered from all strife.”’ I have taken for 
the basis of my exhibition of Buddhist doc- 
trines, particularly the essays of Schmidt 
just referred to, and those which are found 
in the same collection of Memoirs for the 
year 1834, vol. II. 

2 So says Alexander of Lycopolis, in his 
work against the Manicheans, in Combefis. 
Grecorum patrum auctarium novissimum. 
Paris, 1672, P. II. f. 4, where he says of 
Mani: dpyd¢ érideto Sedv Kat bAqr. 
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tral idea of Christianity, the idea of redemption generally, might per- 
haps lend itself to the here pre-supposed need of purification; but the 
more determinate apprehension of the notion of redemption, the doc- 
trine of a personal, historical Redeemer, was something foreign to this 
system. On the other hand, Buddhism testifies most distinctly to the 
consciousness of the need of a redemption, and that too of a redemption 
brought about through a true entrance of the divine essence into the 
forms of human nature, —the incarnation of the Buddha. But this re- 
semblance between Christian and Buddhistic ideas is still only an ap- 
parent one; since the Christian notion of the redemption and of the 
Redeemer is conditioned by the Christian notion of that from which 
man is to be redeemed, the notion of sin, and of Him who is the su- 
preme causality of the redemption, of God. But the Christian notion 
of sin, which is grounded on the freedom of the creature, is foreign to 
Buddhism. The world of appearance, the Sansara, is, in so far as it 
holds the spirit in oppression and confinement, the cause of all evil. 
Hence the tempter, in the sense of Buddhism, who answers to Satan 
im the Christian representation, is not an intelligence fallen from his al- 
legiance to God, nor even, as in the Parsic system, an originally evil 
principle ; but he is the king of the Shimnus, (Demons,) standing at 
the head of the third world, which is the world of sensual pleasures and 
of changeable forms, who, for the purpose of keeping the souls confined 
in the Sansara, of preventing them from rising to the Nirwana, charms 
and deceives them with many a delusive show ;— nature personified, 
which seeks to retain everything within her enchanted circle, whose en- 
ticements the spirit must resist in order to attain to freedom. Redemp- 
tion is therefore the release of the soul from the bonds of Sansara, from 
the circle through which the spirits fettered in the bonds of nature 
must wander, — the metempsychosis, the spirit’s return to itself. The 
final end is the becoming Nirwana. That whereby this end is reached, 
is coming to the knowledge of the essence of the spirit, and of the 
world of appearance. And as Buddhism knows no personal God, but 
substitutes in place of him the general notion of spirit; it follows that 
it could have nothing to say on the subject of God becoming man in a 
determinate person, — of a redemption accomplished by this person once 
for all; but a multitude of Buddha manifestations are supposed, which 
found the beginnings of the different periods in the history of the world ; 
and every man, by freeing himself from the bonds of the Sansara, is 
capable of raising himself finally to the dignity of a Buddha; for in all 
there existed in fact one and the same spirit. In Mani’s doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, and concerning the electis, we shall find much which is 
in affinity with these views, only mixed up with Parsic and Christian 
ideas. 

In its determination of the ultimate end to which the conflict of the 
kingdom of light with the kingdom of darkness is to lead, Parsism ap- 
proaches nearer to Christianity than Buddhism; for what the latter 
considers as the ultimate end of the redemptive manifestations of 
Buddha is, to deprive nature of spirit, and after the spirit shall have 
gathered to itself every kindred element held bound under the fetters 
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of Sansara, its return to the original unity of the universal spirit. We 
shall see how Mani’s doctrine agrees in this respect more with Bud- 
dhism than with Parsism. Taking the whole together, we cannot deny, 
that although Buddhism comprises in itself, besides the notion of re- 
demption, insulated. practical elements, such as the doctrine of self-sac- 
rificing love, self-denial, which might properly be received into a Chris- 
tian connection, yet in the main Parsism has more that is in affinity 
with Christianity than Buddhism, and that the predominant spirit of 
speculative Buddhism might easily exert an influence on the Christian 
doctrines brought in connection with it of such sort, as to deprive them 
of their true Christian substantiality ;—-a remark which we shall find 
corroborated by a closer examination of Manicheism. 

When we have convinced ourselves of the fact, that an outward and 
inner connection exists between Manicheism and Buddhism, the result 
we have arrived at may also have some tendency to modify our views 
respecting the relation of several Gnostic systems to Buddhism. It 
requires, no doubt, especial caution to avoid falling into the error of 
tracing to such outward influences, what may be satisfactorily and suffi 
ciently explained from inward similarity of spirit.1 Analogies of this 
sort, having their origin in the mind, independent of outward influences, 
will be found often recurring in the historical development of Christian- 
ity, wherever corruptions of purely Christian truth have sprung up ; — 
these will betray themselves precisely in this, that the earlier stages of 
religious development became once more dispersedly (sporadically ) in- 
termingled and confounded; and to this category will belong also the 
pantheistic element of Buddhism.? But now if we find in Manicheism 
so much that is in affinity with the earlier Gnostic systems, and the 
derivation of the former from the influence of Buddhism is a point set- 
tled on historical grounds, the question may arise, perhaps, whether we 
have not to suppose a common source, from which those earlier systems 
drew as well as this last ?? 

Let us now first cast a glance at the early education of Mani. Re- 
lating to his history, we possess two distinct sources of information, which 
agree in only a few particulars, while in all other respects they are in 
direct contradiction to each other, the Geek and the Oriental sources. 
The account of Cyril of Jerusalem, of Epiphanius, of the ecclesiastical 
historians in the fourth and fifth centuries, all poimt to one common 


1 Thus Schmidt, in his Essay on the af- 
finity of gnostico-theosophic doctrines with 
the religious systems of the East, especially 
Buddhism, (Leipsic, 1828,) has evidently 
gone too far in this. 

2 When, in the legends of Buddhism, it 
is related of a Buddha, that he addressed 
himself to fishes and birds, and that these 
devoutly listened to him, and thus the way 
was prepared for the emancipation of the 
spirit imprisoned in these creatures from 
the bonds of Sansara, the story is entirely 
consistent with the position held by this 
pantheistic religious consciousness. But, 
on the other hand, when we find a similar 


story occurring in the life of St. Francis, 
we see in this latter case, how nearly the 
aberration of an eccentric religious feeling 
may graze on a foreign position, which re- 
fuses to enter into the connection of Chris- 
tian consciousness. 

8 For example, the gradual de-spiritual- 
izing of the world in the Ophitic system ; 
the completely Buddhist idea, that he who 
has attained to the Nirwana in the midst of 
the Sansara, is lord over the Sansara, can 
perform all miracles; that he is even supe- 
rior to the mundane deities, who are beings 
still subject to change, in Carpocratianism. 
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source ;!— the Acts of a disputation, said to have been held with 
Mani, by Archelaus, bishop of Cascar.2 But those Acts have come 
down to us, to say the least, in a very questionable shape. With the 
exception of some few fragments, which have been preserved in the 
Greek, they appear only in a Latin translation from the Greek document, 
and this Greek work is perhaps nothing more than an unfaithful version 
from the Syriac.? These Acts manifestly contain a disconnected story, 
savoring in no small degree of the romantic. Although there is some 
truth lying at bottom,—as we must allow there is much in the represen- 
tation of the doctrines which wears the appearance of truth, and is 
confirmed also by its agreement with other representations, — yet the 
Greek author seems, from ignorance of Eastern languages and cus- 
toms, to have introduced a great deal that is untrue, by bringing in 
and confounding together discordant stories, to the neglect of all criti- 
cism, and with an unsparing indulgence of exaggeration. How difficult 
it was for a Greek to transport himself out of his own world, and to 
form any just conception of national peculiarities wholly foreign to his 
own, is what every one knows. 

In some few points, we may, even with such scanty means as we 
possess for deciphering this historical enigma, come upon the trace of 
the misapprehended facts lying at the bottom of these stories. The 
first origin of the Manichean doctrines is to be derived from a Saracen 
merchant, Scythianus by name, who, it is said, by many journeys to Asia, 
Egypt and Greece, accumulated a large fortune, and at the same time 
acquired an intimate knowledge of the Oriental and of the Greek phi- 
losophies. This Scythianus lived not far from the times of the apostles 
—a statement indeed which the story itself proves is an anachronism ; 
for otherwise Mani would have lived but a few generations after the 
same period. The heir and disciple of Scythianus is said to have been 
a certain Terebinth, who afterwards called himself Buddas. We have 
already stated what, without any question, is to be understood here by 
the name Buddas.°> Now if it is clear, that by Buddas we are not to un- 


1 Eusebius, who wrote before this source 
of information became known, could say 
nothing relative to Mani’s personal history. 

2 Tf there is no mistake here in the name, 
—if it was not rather Carrhae, (}771,) in 


Mesopotamia, — according to what we must 
allow to be a very uncertain conjecture. 

8 Jerome reports, (de vir. illustr. 72,) that 
these Acts were written originally in Syriac; 
but the first oriental author who shows any 
acquaintance with these Acts was a church- 
teacher, who wrote about the vear 978, Sev- 
erus, bishop of Asmonina in Egypt. See 
Renaudot list. Patriarch. Alex. p. 40. His 
account differs, however, in many respects, 
from the revision of the Acts which has 
come down to us. It is indeed much more 
simple; a fact which seems to show that 
his copy of the Acts was not the same with 
ours, but another of the same kind; and 
perhaps the original from which ours was 
derived. Heraclian, bishop of Chalcedon, 


says, (Photius, cod. 95,) that a certain He- 
gemonius was the compiler of those Gre- 
cian Acts. 

4 Beausobre properly rejected the West- 
ern narratives, whose want of authenticity 
he satisfactorily proved, and confined him- 
self wholly to the Oriental. The objections 
urged by Mosheim against this course, pos- 
sess but little force. 

5 It has been justly observed, that the 
Greek name TepeBivdoc is perhaps only a 
translation of the Chaldee 791013, by which 
in the Targums the Hebrew word moe is 


rendered, which the Alexandrians translate 
TepeBivSoc. Another hypothesis has been 
started by Ritter, in the work above referred 
to, p. 29, viz. that the Grecised name Ter- 
ebinthos is based on a predicate of Bud- 
dha, originating in those countries Where 
Mani became acquainted with Buddhism, 
— Tere-Hintu, lord of the Hindoos. It is 
& point on which nothing certain can be as 
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derstand any historical person, the name Scythian also, as the designa- 
tion of a historical individual, becomes thereby suspicious. It is very 
natural to take it as simply a geographical name, having reference to 
those populations among which Buddhism first extended itself. Mean- 
while we venture not, however, to express a decided opinion on the 
point, as letters of Mani, addressed to a person of this name, are cited.? 

The Oriental accounts possess a great deal more internal coherence 
and consistency. They are found, it is true, in historians of much 
more recent date than the Grecian sources; but the Oriental writers 
have undoubtedly made use of older records, in availing themselves of 
which, they were not liable to fall into the same errors with the Greeks.” 

To understand the appearance of such a man as Mani, we must fig- 
ure to ourselves the circumstances and relations under which he was 
educated. By birth he was a Persian; but it may be a question, 
whether the name of the country should be understood here in the 
stricter sense, or whether it refers only to some province belonging to 
the great Persian empire. In favor of the latter, might be adduced 
the fact that Mani composed his works in the Syriac language ; whence 
we might infer that he was a native of one of those provinces of the Per- 
slan empire, where Syriac was the vernacular tongue. This fact, how- 
ever, by itself, proves nothing ; for even without this supposition, it would 
easily admit of being explained, that as the Syriac, through the inti- 
mate connection of the Persian Christians with the Syrian church, 
might even thus early have become the language of books among the Per- 
sian theologians, — so Mani may have been induced to employ this lan- 
guage, (although it was not his native tongue,) hoping by this means to 
promote the more general introduction of his doctrines into other coun- 
tries. It is said, that he sprang from a family of the Magians, (the 
Persian sacerdotal caste ;) that at the age of manhood he passed over 
to Christianity, and became presbyter of a church in Ehvaz or Ahvaz, 
principal city of the Persian province Huzitis ;— whatever may be the 
accuracy of these statements. At any rate, it is quite probable that 
Mani was educated in the religion of Zoroaster, and embraced Christi- 
anity at some later period of life. 

We are not sufficiently informed with regard to his early history to 
be able to determine whether, in the outset, he abandoned the religion 
af his fathers and embraced Christianity from honest conviction, and 
afterwards, repelled by the form in which the latter was presented in 
the church doctrine, was led to revive in his soul the fundamental ideas 
of his earlier religious mode of thinking, and now became satisfied that 
by combining it with these, he first placed Christianity in the true and 
proper light; or whether he had been attracted from the first only by 
the affinity of Christianity with many Persian ideas, without noting the 


certained. Possibly Terebinth may have Biblioth&que Orientale, sub v. Mani, —in 
been a historical person, to whom many the Persian historian Mirkhond’s History 
things ascribed to Buddha had been trans- of the Sassanides, cited in Silvestre de Sacy 
ferred ee * Mémoires sur diverses antiquités de la Perse. 
1 Vid. Fabricii bibl. Greece. vol. VII. f. Paris, 1793. In Abulpharag. and Pococke 
316. d Specimen hist. Arab 

2 The oriental narratives in Herbelot’s 
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essential difference between resembling ideas, according to their pecu- 
liar mode of apprehension and position in Christianity and in the Per. 
sian religion ; so that from the beginning he had only been constructing 
for himself a religious system of his own, by the fusion together of Per- 
sian and Christian elements. 

By the reéstablishment of the ancient Persian empire, after the ex- 
pulsion of the Parthians, the effort had been called forth among the 
Persians, to restore the ancient religion of their fathers, purified from 
foreign elements, to its original splendor. The consequence was, that 
disputes arose on the question, what was to be considered the pure doc- 
trine of Zoroaster; and particularly on several points which had been 
left undecided by the previous religious tradition, as for example, 
whether a primal essence was to be supposed, exalted above the two 
conflicting principles. Councils were held for the purpose of investi- 
gating the questions in dispute; and pretended prophets arose, who 
were for settling every difficulty by divine inspiration.1 The religion 
of Zoroaster, which now acquired fresh power, and set itself to oppose 
all the foreign religions that had before been tolerated, was brought 
into collision also with Christianity, which had been suffered to make 
progress without disturbance under the Parthian government. Under 
such circumstances, the thought might shape itself, in a man of a lively 
and profound mind, like Mani, that he was called to be the author of 
such a reformation of Christianity, now corrupted by the intermixture 
of Judaism, as should sever it from its connection with the latter, and 
bring it into more intimate union with ideas of the Zoroastrian religion. 
Mani — as was afterwards done by Mohammed — declared himself to 
be the Paraclete, promised by Christ.2 By this he in nowise under- 
stood the Holy Ghost, but a human person, an enlightened teacher 
promised by Christ, who was to bring out still more distinctly the reli- 
gion revealed by him, in‘ his own spirit, purify it from the corruptions 
of Abriman, especially from those which had sprung from the inter- 
mingling of Judaism, and lead the faithful to the consciousness of those 
truths which men in the earlier times were not yet in a condition to 
understand. By him that perfect knowledge should be given, of which 
Paul had also spoken as a knowledge reserved for some future period, 
1 Cor. 13: 10.3 Accordingly Mani could denominate himself at one 
and the same time the promised Paraclete and the apostle of Christ; 
as indeed he began the letter in which he designed to unfold* the fun- 
damental doctrines of his religious system (the epistola fundamenti, 
which was so famous among the Manicheans) with the following words: 
‘¢ Mani, called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, through the election of 
God the Father. These are the words of salvation from the eternal 
and living fountain.” * 

He first made his appearance, with these pretensions, near the close 


1 See Hyde hist. relig. vet. Pers. p. 276. antiq. ed. Basnage and Galland. bibl. patr. 
Mémoires sur diverses antiquités dela Perse T. V. f. 326. 4 e. A 
par S. de Sacy, p. 42. 8See Acta cum Felice Manicheo, lib. L 

2 See Mirkhond in Sacy, p. 294.—Tit. c.9. Opp. Augustini, T. VIL. — 

Bostr. c. Manich. lib. III. in Canisii lect. 4 Augustin. c. epist. fundamenti, ¢. 5. 
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of the reign of the Persian king Shapur I., (Sapor,) about 270. To 
an ardent, profound mind, and lively imagination, he united various 
knowledge, and practical skill in the arts, of which he availed himself 
for the purpose of diffusing his. doctrines. As a mathematician and 
astronomer, he is-said to have been distinguished among his-country- 
men; the fame of his talents as a painter lasted for a long time in 
Persia. In the outset, he succeeded in conciliating the favor of that 
prince ; but when his heretical doctrines, as they were regarded by 
the Magians, came to be known, he was obliged, —if any confidence 
can be placed in the later legends, and the hypothesis was not invented 
simply to account for the different portions of which his doctrine is con- 
stituted, —to seek safety from persecution by flight. He now made 
distant journeys to India, and even to China; and tarried for a con- 
siderable time in the province of Turkistan. At all events, an impor- 
tant effect in the shaping of his system is to be ascribed to his longer 
residence in the last-mentioned province, where he became acquainted 
with Buddhism; and this acquired so great an influence on his mind, 
that a peculiar stamp was thereby given to his whole mode of thinking 
and a wider range to his aims, which now embraced in their scope the 
blending together of all the three religions into one. From one of the 
grottos consecrated to Buddhism, he issued forth, with those symbolic 
pictures which were designed to represent, for immediate intuition, the 
doctrines made known to him, as he pretended, in his retirement, by 
divine revelations. These emblems were long preserved in lively re- 
membrance among the Persians, under the name of Ertenki-Mani. 

After the death of Sapor, in 272, Mani returned to Persia, where 
he was well received, together with his pictures, by Hormuz, (Hormis- 
das,) Sapor’s successor. The latter assigned to him, as a safe place 
of residence, the castle of Deskereh at Chusistan in Susiana. But 
this prince, after a reign of less than two complete years, was suc- 
ceeded by Behram, (Varanes.) He also appeared at first favorably 
disposed towards Mani; but perhaps only in semblance, and with a 
view to lull him and his followers into security. He caused a disputa- 
tion to be held betwixt Mani and the Magians, of which the result was, 
that Mani was pronounced a heretic. Refusing to recant, he was flayed 
alive,” and his skin stuffed and hung before the gates of the city Djon- 
dishapur in 277,? to terrify his followers. 

Let us now proceed to unfold the Buddhist-Zoroastrian-Christian sys- 
tem of doctrines taught by Mani. 

It is still a disputed question, whether, in the doctrine of Zoroaster, 
absolute Dualism is the starting-point, and the hypothesis of a common 
principle of derivation lying at the ground of both Ormuzd and Ahr 
man — time without end and without beginning, the Zervan Acarene, 


1 Who, however, possessed no great know- 2A cruel mode of punishment, which 
ledge, doubtless, in these sciences. Yet it is was doubtless resorted to in the East. 
highly probable that a good deal in his sys- 8 The chronology in this case is, it must 


tem stood closely connected, even when di- be admitted, quite uncertain. 
vested of its mythical dress, with a partial 
and defective knowledge of these sciences. 
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answering to the Gnostic aid», Bivoc, to the Neo-Platonic sv — sprang 
first out of a speculative need of reducing the duality to a higher unity ; 
or whether the recognition of such an original unity was the original 
principle, and this had only become suppressed in conscious thought 
through the predominant dualistic form of the religion as a practical 
system of living. From the proclamation, still extant,! of the Persian 
general and Grand-vizier Mibr Nerseh, after his invasion of Armenia, 
in 450, it is clear, that the acknowledgment of a primal essence, which 
existed before the antithesis pronounced in the creation, was reckoned 
to the Persian orthodoxy. We find here a view of the matter which is 
akin to that Gnostic scheme that reduced the Dualism to a Monism, 
and supposed the antithesis of good and evil as something necessary in 
the evolution of life from God. The first germ of evil is here derived 
from the supreme essence, from the great god Zervan himself. This is 
the Perhaps, which God spake, the principle of doubt, of uncertainty, 
which must some time make its appearance, before everything could 
form itself out into a certain and stable existence.2 The opposite doc- 
trine of an absolute Dualism, was maintained by the Maguszian sect,* 
and the latter was the scheme followed. by Mani. Thus he was able 
to transfer the Persian Dualism into the Buddhist opposition of spirit 
and matter. 

He supposed accordingly two principles, absolutely opposed to each 
other, with their opposite creations; on the one side God, the original 
good, from whom nothing but good can proceed, from whom all destruc- 
tion, punishment, corruption is alien, —the primal light, from whom 
pure light radiates ; — on the other side, original evil, which can work 
only by destroying, decomposing, — whose essence is wild, self-conflict- 
ing uproar ; matter, darkness, out of which flow powers of an altogether 
corresponding nature, — a world full of smoke and vapor, and at the 
game time full of fire that burns only without shining. These two king: 
doms subsisted at first wholly separate from one another. The Svu- 
preme God was the king of the empire of light, as the original source 
of an emanation-world in affinity with himself; and most nearly con- 
nected with him were these Atons, the channels for the diffusion of 
light from that primal light, to whom, as representatives of the Supreme 
God, was transferred his own name ; who therefore might be styled dei- 
ties, without infraction of the honor due to the primal essence alone.® 
In the letter in which Mani exhibited the fundamental doctrines of his 


1 First communicated by St. Martin in 


I perhaps to obtain a son, Vormist, (Or- 
his Mémoires historiques et géographiques 


muzd,) who will create heaven and earth ?? 


sur ’Arménie. Paris, 1819. TT. II. p. 472, 
—but more fully, after another recension, 
in the history of the religious wars between 
Armenia and Persia, composed by the Ar- 
menian bishop, Eliszus, and translated from 
the Armenian into English by Prof. New- 
man. London, 1830. P. 11, ff. 

2 See above, p. 375. 

8 This remarkable view is expressed in 
the following language. “Before heaven 
or earth existed, the great god Zervan 
prayed a thousand years, and spake: ‘ Was 


and he begat two in his body, one by virtue 
of his prayer, the other because he said 
perhaps.” The first born was Ahriman, 
the son of doubt, the principle, which 
makes everything a question. We here 
perceive the fountain-head of later Chris- 
tian sects, in which Satan was designated 
as the first-born. 

4 See Shahristani, in Hyde, 1. c. p. 295. - 

5 Like the Amshaspands, Ized of the 
Parsian religion. 
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religion,! he thus describes this Supreme God enthroned in his kingdom 
of light:? “ Over the kingdom of light, ruled God the Father, eternal 
in his sacred race, glorious in his might, the truth by his very essence, 
ever blessed in his own eternal being, who bears within him wisdom 
and the consciousness of his life, with which he embraces the twelve 
members of his light, that is, the transcendent riches of his own king- 
dom. In each of his members are hid countless, immeasurable riches. 
But the Father himself, glorious in his majesty, incomprehensible in his 
greatness, has united with himself blessed and glorious ons, in num- 
bers and greatness surpassing estimation, with whom this holy and most 
glorious Father lives, — for in his exalted kingdom, no needy or feeble 
being dwells. But his resplendent realms are so deeply grounded in 
the blessed earth of light, that no power exists by which they could 
ever be destroyed or shaken.” The powers of darkness were engaged 
in wild conflict with one another, till in their blind struggle they ap- 
proached so near the realms of light, that a glimmer penetrated to 
them for the first time from that before unknown kingdom. They now 
forgot their mutual strifes, and attracted in spite of themselves by the 
splendor of the light, combined with one another to penetrate into the 
kingdom of light, with a view to appropriate some of this light to them- 
selves.* There now seems to be something like inconsistency in Mani, 
when, after haying ascribed to the empire of light an unshaken stabil- 
ity, he proceeds to speak of a danger threatening it, which rendered 
precautionary measures necessary, and could thus express himself: — 
“Then the Father of the most blessed light beholds a vast desolation 
rising up from the darkness, and threatening his holy Adons, unless he 
opposed to it an extraordinary divine power,> at once to conquer and 
‘destroy the race of darkness,— so that, after its destruction, the inhab- 
itants of the light might enjoy tranquillity.” 6 Simplicius and Evodius 
have in fact here accused him of self-contradiction ; — but this. charge 
applies rather to the mythical or symbolic form of representation, than 
to the train of thought which is therein embodied. The fundamental 
thought with Mani, as with the Gnostics, is this, — that the blind force 
of nature, which resists the godlike element, tamed and subdued by 
intermingling with it, should finally be rendered altogether powerless. 
And acoordingly Mani conveys the Zoroastrian theory over into the 
Buddhist, — that nature, in degrading, disintegrating and fettering 
the spirit, was to bring about its own dissolution, and the final result 
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1 The epistola fundamenti. 

2 Augustin. contra epist. fundamenti, 
ce 13. 

8 This earth of light, Mani did not con- 
ceive to be any thing distinct from the su- 
preme, primal essence, but all to be simply 
a shaping of the one divine light-essence. 

* It is easy to perceive the idea lying at 
bottom, — that the evil principle is in con- 
flict with itself, and becomes one only in 
struggling against the good; such is the 
attractive power which the good exerts on 
evil itself; — an idea, it must be allowed, in 


direct contradiction with the dualistic theo- 
ry of an absolute evil. 

5 Aliquod nimium ac preclarum et vir. 
tute potens nomen. In the Zoroastrian 
system, also, the Amshaspands are repre- 
sented as armed champions for the king: 
dom of light. 

6 The epistola fundamenti, in the work 
de fide contra Manichwos, c. 11, of which 
Evodius, bishop of Uzala in Numidia, was 
perhaps the author,—to be found in the 
Appendix to the 8th vol. of the Benedictine 
edition of St. Augustin. 
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would be that of the unspiritualized nature, nothing would be left be 
hind but the dead residwwm, and this would fall a prey to utter annihi- 
lation! To this last result of all, according to the Buddhistic view of 
the world, Mani indeed, in his doctrine of final causes, did not proceed, 
as we shall see. 

The ruler over the kingdom of light, in order to guard its boundaries, 
caused to emanate from himself the on, Mother of life. The name 
of this Genius denotes that it stands for the highest mundane soul, — 
that the divine life was now to separate itself from the unity of the light- 
kingdom, and in the conflict with the ungodlike element, resolve itself 
into individual existences. The mother of lzfe, like the do cogia of the 
Valentinian system, could not as yet be affected by the kingdom of 
darkness. Here too we find the distinction between the higher mun- 
dane soul belonging to the kingdom of light, and a reflection of it, 
which mixes itself with the kingdom of darkness. This mother of life 
generates the primitive man, with a view to oppose him to the powers 
of darkness,— the same idea of the dignity of man’s nature, which we 
observed before among the Gnostics.4 The primitive man, in conjunc- 
tion with the five pure elements, fire, light, air, water and earth, enters 
into the conflict. Here we recognize again the forms of intuition bor- 
rowed from Parsism,— reverence towards an originally pure nature, 
which had only been corrupted by the interference of Ahriman. More- 
over, according to the Parsian doctrine, a life which had flowed out 
from the kingdom of light is acknowledged to exist in the original ele- 
ments. They were summoned to act as fellow-combatants against Ahri- 
man’s destroying influences, by means of their fructifying, life-giving 
power. But this would be an element at variance with the Buddhistic 
view of nature; and we cannot fail to perceive in it the preponderant 
influence of the Zoroastrian spirit. Yet this is modified in Mani by the 
circumstance that matter does not mean the elements of actwal nature, 
but the elements of a higher world, that which is itself but one radia- 
tion and form of the manifestation of the divine essence.© When Mani 
opposes to the five pure elements of the kingdom of light the five ele- 
ments of the kingdom of darkness, the only question is, whether the 
idea, that evil is ever the distorted image and counterfeit of the good, 
or the idea,that from the kingdom of light forms must go forth to the 
conflict with the kingdom of darkness which seem like those of the 


latter, —is the fundamental one. 


At all events, it was necessary to 


explain, how visible nature arose out of the event that matter, or the 


1 See Schmidt’s Essay on the thousand 
Buddhas. See the Memoirs of the St. Pe- 
tersburg Academy. 1834. Vol. II. p. 66. 

2 MArnp tHE Cus. 

8 Simplicius (in Epictet. f. 187, ed. Sal- 
mas.) aptly describes the Manichean doc- 
trine in this respect: Otte Td prov dya- 
Sov KakbveoSar Aéyovow, ovte Ta GAAa 
dyada Ta rpocexGe abt ovvivta, THY uN- 
répa tie Song Kat Tov Onutovpyov (the Cov 
veda) Kal rode éxet alévac. 

4 The mparoc dvpwroc of Mani may be 


compared with the mpodv dvSpwroc of the 
Valentinians, the Adam Kadmon, and _es- 
pecially the Kajomorts of the Zendavista, 
respecting whom many similar things are 
there said. It is quite probable that Mani 
adopted this Parsian idea into his system ; 
and we shall see hereafter, how he might 
find something of a kindred nature even on 
this side in Buddhism. 

5 Quinque elementa nihil aliud quam 
substantia Dei. Augustin. contra Faus- 
tum, |. XI. ¢. 3. 
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kingdom of darkness, had seized upon certain divine essences or ele- 
ments of the spiritual substances ; and this corresponds entirely with the 
Buddhistic scheme. 

But the primitive man is worsted in the conflict ; he is in danger of 
falling into the kingdom of darkness; in this strait, he prays to the 
ruler of the light-kingdom ; and the latter, to assist him, causes the ving 
spirit to emanate.’ This Spirit raises him up once more to the king. 
dom of light; but meanwhile the powers of darkness had succeeded in 
swallowing a part of the armor of the first man, and part of his light 
essence ; which is the mundane soul, now mixed with matter.2 Here 
again we perceive the affinity of Mani’s ideas with those of the Gnos- 
tics; for according to the latter, too, the «érw cogia was delivered, it is 
true, by means of the Soter sent to her assistance, from the kingdom 
of the Hyle ; but still a seed of the divine life had fallen down into 
matter, and this must now go through a process of purification and de- 
velopment. It must so come about, that by the magical power of the 
divine life, of the light of the soul, or of the spirit, the wildly tumultuous 
kingdom of darkness shall be tamed in spite of itself, and finally ren- 
dered powerless. The subjugation of that tumultuous and blind Na- 
ture-power is in fact the end aimed at in the creation of the world. 
Mani, it is said, endeavored to illustrate his doctrine by the following 
parable. A good shepherd sees a lion plunge into the midst of his 
flock. He digs a pit, and casts into it a ram; the lion springs rave- 
nously to the spot to devour his prey, but in so doing falls into the pit, 
from which he cannot extricate himself. The shepherd, however, finds 
means of delivering the ram, and keeps the lion confined in the pit, 
thus rendering him harmless to his flock. In like manner is the king- 
dom of darkness rendered harmless; the souls it has devoured are 
finally delivered, and restored back to their native element. 

After the living spirit had raised man once more to the kingdom of 
light, he made preparations for the process of purifying the souls mixed 
in with the kingdom of darkness; which is the final cause of the entire 
creation, and the end aimed at in the whole course of the world® 
That class of souls which had not been affected by mixing with matter 
or the nature of darkness, he raised above this earth, and placed in the 
sun and the moon, that from thence they might send forth their influ. 
ence to release and draw back again to themselves, by means of the 
refining processes in the evolution of vegetable and animal life, their 
kindred souls, which were scattered through all nature, and held in 
bondage by the kingdom of darkness. 


1 The 6» mvedua occurs also in the Gnos- vnv ele dkobatov tH bAn owWhpovic- 
tic Actis Thome, which contain a good deal Ov, £5é9n Tpdbrov Tivda } orep 3n- 
that is analogous to Manicheism. Ed. ptov. 

Thilo, per 4 Disputat. c. Archelao, c. 25. This par- 
The puyy dravruv. : : able wears every mark of genuineness; it 

* Titus of Bostra (ce. Manich. lib. I. c. is at least wholly in the spirit of Maniche- 
12,) well describes the Manichean doctrine ism. 
in the following words: ‘O dya90¢ dévaucv 5 ‘As in the Valentinian system, the Soter 
dnoorédier Tuva, dvaagovoay piv dn div begins to put forth his influence, after he 
rove dpouc, 73 0 GAndic déAeap écoué- has first lifted up the Sophia. 
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Conformably with his Buddhistico-Zoroastrian view of the world, 
Mani saw the same conflict of Ormuzd and Ahriman, of spirit and of 
matter, the same process of purification, going on in the physical as in 
the moral world. But in his manner of carrying this process through, 
he confounded together the physical and ethical elements, in contradic- 
tion to the essence of Christianity, which, by freeing religion entirely 
from the system of nature, separated these two elements from one 
another. As the religious system of the Persians assigned an impor- 
tant place to the sun and moon, in the conflict in the physical and spirit- 
ual world between Ormuzd and Ahriman, and in carrying forward the 
universal process of development and purification ; so was it also in the 
system of Mani. Very nearly the same that the system of Zoroaster 
taught concerning Mithras, as the Genius (Ized) of the Sun, Mani 
transferred to his Christ, —the pure soul, sending forth its influence from 
the sun and from the moon. Representing the soul as having sprung 
from the primitive man, he interpreted in this sense the biblical name, 
“Son of man” (vide évSpérov,) and distinguishing between the pure - 
and free soul, enthroned in the sun, and its kindred soul diffused 
throughout nature, and corrupted by its mixture with matter. So too he 
distinguished a son of man superior to all contact with matter and in- 
capable of suffering, from a son of man crucified, so to speak, and suf: 
fering in matter. Wherever the scattered seed pushed upward out of 
the dark bosom of the earth and unfolded itself in a plant, in its blos- 
som and its fruit, Mani beheld the triumphant evolution of the principle 
of light, gradually working its way onward to freedom from the bond- 
age of matter; he beheld how the living soul, which had been impris- 
oned in the members of the Prince of Darkness, loosens itself from the 
confinement, rises in freedom, and mingles with its congenial element 
the pure air, where the souls completely purified ascend to those ships 
of light (the sun and moon) which are ready to transport them to their 
native country. But whatever still bears upon it various blemishes and 
stains, is attracted to them gradually, and in portions, by the force of 
heat, and incorporates itself with all trees, with whatever is planted and 
sown. 

This may serve as an example of his mystical philosophy of nature, 
which is presented sometimes in strange myths, occasionally bordering 
on immodesty, but containing nothing which would appear singular to 
the Oriental imagination, — sometimes under the disguise of Christian 
expressions. Thus the Manicheans could speak of a suffering son of 
man, hanging on every tree—of a Christ crucified in every soul; and 
in the entire world. “They could give their own interpretation to the 
symbols of the suffering Son of Man in the Lord’s supper. With the 
same, and even with still greater propriety, — for this confounding of 
religion with the theory of nature savored more of paganism than of 
Christianity,— the Manicheans could employ the pagan fables as a dra- 

ery for their ideas. Thus the boy Dionysius torn in pieces by the 
itans, according to the mysteries of Bacchus, was considered by them 


1 The vide dvSparov surad7e and the vide avOparov dradic. 
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nothing else than the soul swallowed up by the powers of darkness, the 
divine life rent into fragments by matter.) 2 

The powers of darkness were now in danger of being gradually de- 
prived, through the influence of the spirit of the sun on the refining 
process of nature, of all the light and life which they held imprisoned 
in their members. The soul on which they had seized, striving after 
freedom, and attracted by its kindred Sun-spirit, gradually liberates it 
self and evaporates ; so that at length, deprived of all its stolen light, 
the kingdom of darkness must soon be abandoned to its own intrinsic 
hatefulness and death. What was to be done? A being must be cre- 
ated, in whom the soul of nature, which was striving to liberate itself, 
might be securely charm-bound,—in whom all the scattered light and 
life of nature, all that the powers of darkness had held imprisoned in 
their members, and of which they were gradually deprived by the pow- 
ers of the Sun, might converge. This is man, the image of that prim- 
itive man, — hence destined by his very form for dominion over nature.” 
The fact was as follows. That majestic shape of light, the primitive 
man (which probably also belonged to the Son of Man enthroned in the 
Sun)* shines down from the sun into the kingdom of darkness, or mate- 
rial nature. The powers of darkness are seized with longing after the 
shape of light, but at the same time with dismay. ‘Their prince now 
addresses them: ‘“ What seems to you to be the great light that yon- 
der breaks forth? Behold how it shakes the pole, how it strikes down 
multitudes of our powers! It behooves you, therefore, to give up to 
me whatever light you may have in your power; thus will I make an 
image of that lofty one, who appeared so glorious, through which we 
shall be able to rule, and one day liberate ourselves from our abode in 
darkness.” Thus human nature is the image, in this world of dark- 
ness, of a higher existence; by which image the higher existence itself 


1See Alex. Lycopol. c. 5.— We may in- 
sert here some peculiarly characteristic 
passages from Manichean writings, in proof 
of the exposition given above. From Ma- 
ni’s work entitled Thesaurus: “ Viva ani- 
ma, que earundem (adversarum potesta- 
tum) membris tenebatur, hac occasione 
laxata evadit, et suo purissimo aéri misce- 
tur: ubi penitus ablute anime adscendunt 
ad lucidas naves, que sibi ad evectionem 
atque ad sus patrie transfretationem sunt 
preparate. Id vero, quod adhuc adversi 
generis maculas portat, per sstum atque 
calores particulatim descendit, atque arbo- 
ribus ceeterisque plantationibus ac satis om: 
nibus miscetur.” Euodius de fide, c. 10 
From Mani’s letter to the Virgin Menoch. 
“ Agnoscendo ex quo genere animarum em- 
anaveris, quod est confusum omnibus cor- 
poribus et saporibus et speciebus variis 
coheret.” Augustini opus imperfectum con- 
tra Julian. lib. II. § 172. A passage from 
the Manichean Faustus, who lived in the 
first half of the fifth century, in which the 
Holy Spirit is represented as the quicken- 
ing and fructifying power of God, exerting 


its influence through the air on the refining 
process of nature, and the doctrine of 
Christ’s birth from the virgin, (a doctrine 
which the Manicheans, being Docetex, could 
not admit in the proper sense,) as a symbol 
of the birth of that Jesus patibilis from the 
virgin womb of the earth, through the in- 
forming power of the Holy Spirit: “ Spiri- 
tus sancti, qui est majestas tertia, aéris hune 
omnem ambitum sedem fatemur ac diver 
sorium, cujus ex viribus ac spiritali profu 
sione terram quoque concipientem gignere 
patibilem Jesum, qui est vita ac salus hom- 
inum, omni suspensus ex ligno. Quaprop- 
ter et nobis circa universum, (all the pro- 
ducts of nature, as forms of the manifesta- 
tion of the same divine principle suffering 
in the bondage of nature, of the same Jesus 
patibilis,) et vobis similiter erga panem et 
calicem par religio est.” Augustin. c. Faust. 
lib. XX. 

2 Compare the kindred doctrine of the 
Ophites. 

8 Alexand. Lycopolit. ¢.4: Elxéva d& éy 
Hriw ewpGodat rovabryr, olév gore Td Tod 
dvSporov eidoc. 
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is to be attracted hither, and held fast in its domain. When they 
heard this, after long deliberation among themselves, they deemed it 
best to comply with the proposal, for they had no confidence that they 
should be able long to retain this light among themselves.1. They thought 
it expedient, therefore, to entrust it to their prince, since they had ne 
doubt that in this way they should be able to gain the supremacy 
The powers of darkness proceed now to intermarry and produce chil 
dren, in whom their common powers and natures are once more repre: 
sented; and all they themselves possess, of the essence of darkness and 
of light, is reproduced. All these, their children, the prince of darkness 
devours ;— he thus concentrates in himself all the substance of light 
that had been dispersed among the several powers of darkness, — and 
now generates man, in whom therefore all the powers of the kingdom 
of darkness and of light which had here been mixed together, are 
united. Man is therefore a microcosm,—a copy of the entire world 
of light and darkness, a mirror of all the powers of heaven and of the 
earth.2— What is here narrated continually recurs as a fact in the 
course and movement of nature ; — at the birth of each man, the wild 
forces of matter, the powers of darkness, intermingle to produce hu- 
man nature, in which they mix together whatever they possess of the 
higher and of the lower life, in which they endeavor to bind fast the 
soul of nature, which is held captive by them, and which is striving to 
get free. 

We must here distinguish, in the Manichean doctrine, the symbolic 
and mythical forms of representation, running into the imagery of 
Parsism, from the ideas lying at bottom, which were clearly appre- 
hended by Mani, and correspond to the doctrines of Buddhism. Mani 
says himself, that what then transpired, still continues to take place at 
the generation of each man, where the evil nature which forms the 
human body, matter, absorbs the powers of light, in order, by this inter- 
mingling of the powers of light and darkness, to form man.? From 
these words it is quite apparent, that in the action of the prince of 
darkness, as it is represented in that fiction, the operation by which 
man is formed in the laboratory of spirit-absorbing nature, is meant to 
be exhibited under certain forms of sense. It is doubtless only another 
mythical mode of representing the same idea, when it is said, that the 
powers of darkness, to escape that threatened lot of despiritualization, 
which would be their utter destruction, and to hold fast the spirit in 
their own region, combine to create man, probably after the image of 
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fast. In favor of this view, speak, for the 


1 That is the main point. : 
most part, all the passages in our fragmen- 


2 Mani, in the seventh book of the work 


bearing the title of Thesaurus, (cited in Au- 
gustin. de natura boni, c. 46,) says: “ Con- 
strucbantur et contexebantur omnium im- 
agines, coelestium ac terrenarum virtutum ; 
ut pleni videlicet orbis id, quod formabatur, 
similitudinem obtineret.” We have follow- 
ed the method of construing the Manichean 
system, disputed by Mosheim, according to 
which, man was formed at a later period 
than the rest of nature, for the very pur- 
pose of holding the fleeting soul in nature 


tary sources of information, and the whole 
analogy of the Manichean system confirms 
it. Comp. Baur’s work on the Manichean 
system of religion, p. 120, ff. One passage 
from Alexander of Lycopolis, which for- 
merly seemed to me against this view, has 
been more correctly explained by Baur. 

3 Augustin. de natura boni, c. 46: Sicuti 
etiam nunc fieri videmus, corporum forma: 
tricem naturam mali inde vires sumentem 
figurare, ita etiam antedictus princeps etc. 
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the heavenly, primitive man, that this form might exercise an entrane- 
ing power over the soul, that strove to return to its original fountain, 
and the latter be thus bound to the earth ;1 just as, according to the 
Buddhistic doctrine, the prince of the Shimnus seeks, by various 
attractive and enticing objects, to hold fast the souls within his own 
kingdom, and to prevent them from elevating themselves to Nirwana. 
In all these forms of representation, we find the same fundamental idea, 
marking the destiny by which the spirit is held bound to nature, but is 
yet, through the transition-point of the human organism, conducted on- 
ward to its freedom. 

While the souls dispersed and scattered in the other kingdoms of 
nature, or the light-essence, is prevented by the predominance of mat- 
ter from becoming conscious of itself, the light-nature, on the other 
hand, which is concentrated in man, attains to a conscious and free evo- 
lution. The spirit, fettered by matter in the rest of nature, becomes 
first released from these fetters in man, comes first, in him, to itself. 
Here first begins the realm of consciousness and of freedom, the spirit 
emancipated from the bonds of natural necessity. Man, therefore, in 
the Manichean, as in the Buddhistic system, occupies the loftiest posi- 
tion ;— he forms the transition-point, conditioned by the act of freedom, 
to the complete disenthralment of the spirit that rises wholly above the 
cycle of metempsychosis to a reunion with the kingdom of light. Ac- 
cording to the Buddhistic system, he is the necessary transition-point 
to the becoming Nirwana.? 

As the universal mundane soul seeks to subject to itself matter in 
the mass, in the great mundane bodies, so the human soul, that is of 
the same derivation, should govern this corporeal world in its details. 
‘The first soul,” said Mani, ‘ which flowed from the God of light, re- 
ceived this structure of the body for the purpose of subduing it to its 
own bit.” The soul of the first man, as standing yet nearer to the 


1See Titus of Bostra, in the preface to 


life of the gods must some time or other 
the third book of his work against the Man- 


come to an end, while only in the Nirwana 


icheans. (in Canisii lect. antiqu. ed. Bas- 
nage, Antverp. 1725, T. I. f. 137:) ‘Exao- 
To¢ TOV THe LAne dpxovTaY Eudppucev éav- 
Tov ei¢ Sypapa Tio puxjc, —and of Adam, 
as their production, dpyavov ériSupiacg Kal 
déhap Tov dvodev pouydv. And that some- 
thing is here represented as once beginning, 
which continually perpetuates itself in the 
generation of men, appears from what 
Mani says in his letter to the virgin Menoch, 
cited in Augustin. opus imperfect. contra 
Julian, |. III. c. 174: Sicut auctor anima- 
rum Deus est, ita corporum auctor per con- 
cupiscentiam diabolus est, ut in viscatorio, 
(analogous to that former bait whereby the 
souls were bound to bodies,) per concupi- 
scentiam mulieris, unde diabolus aucupa- 
tur, etc. 

2 According to the Buddha doctrine, man 
is in this respect superior even to the gods, 
who enjoy a life of serene blessedness, en- 
during through many periods of the world; 
for, like all individual existence, so too the 


is to be found an eternal rest beyond all 
possible change. By the brief duration of 
his existence, and the multiform trials and 
sufferings which fall to his lot, man is ad- 
monished to strive after that higher end. 
But the gods, through default of such ad- 
monition, may easily be drawn away from 
that highest end, and become so fettered to 
their individual existence, which, however, 
is one of the changeable forms of the spirit, 
as to forget to aspire to anything beyond it. 
To man, in this world of trials and con- 
flicts, various means are given of rendering 
himself, — by a series of meritorious works, 
actions conditioning destiny, — worthy of 
the Nirwana; but these opportunities are 
wanting to the gods. See Schmidt's Es- 
says, above cited, vol. II. p. 37. 1834. 

3 Opere pretium est, advertere, quia pri- 
ma anima, que a Deo luminis manavit 
accepit fabricam istam corporis, ut eam 
freeno suo regeret. Mani’s words, in his 
letter to the virgin Menoch, in August. 
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original fountain of the kingdom of light, was therefore endowed with 
preéminent faculties. 

But the first man consisted, like each of his descendants, of two oppo- 
site elements, a soul still living in the full possession of its original pow- 
er, springing from and akin to the kingdom of light,! and a body derived 
from the kingdom of darkness, with a soul in affinity to it, and the 
blind, material faculty of desire originating in the*same principle — the 
wild power of nature that resists the godlike, (the poy) daoyor.2) This 
element, affinmg to the kingdom of darkness, supplied a channel for 
the introduction of its influences. The powers of darkness must now 
come to see how the light-nature, concentrating itself in man, became 
thereby more powerful; and they must resort still to the same artifices 
by which they sought at first to hold fast in their kingdom the element 
of light which had fallen down into it, in order to retain under the ban 
of their kingdom, this spirit concentrated in the human nature, which 
threatened to free itself from the bonds of matter, and to mount up- 
ward to its original fountain. Hence they must seek to draw him down, 
by every possible enticement, to the world. They invited man, as it is 
symbolically expressed, to partake of all the fruits of the trees of Par- 
adise., Only they would hinder him from eating of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil; that is, would suppress in him the con- 
sciousness of that which is in harmony with his true nature, and of that 
which is in contradiction to it, — would make him worldly. Yet an 
angel of light, or Christ himself, (the Spirit of the sun,) counteracted 
their artifices. This was the truth which was found in the narrative 
in Genesis concerning Paradise and the forbidden fruit, considered 
from the Manichean point of view. They believed that in the represen- 
tation of that earliest record, they saw only the influence of the evil 
principle, when the parts were reversed, and what shou!d have been 
ascribed to the powers of darkness, was transferred to God, and what 
belonged to the Genius of light, applied to the serpent, the symbol of 
Ahbriman.? 


opus imperfect..c. Julian. lib. III. § 186. 
T. X. opp. ed. Benedictin. P. IL. f. 1122. 
Paris, 1690. 

1 Quasi de prime facta flore substantiz, 
(namely, lucis Dianz,) says Mani, in his 
letter to a certain Patricius. L. c. 

2 Baur has endeavored to show, that the 
hypothesis of two souls in man, which can- 
not be demonstrated from the words. of 
Mani himself to be a Manichean doctrine, 
does not belong to the system. It may be, 
perhaps, that the expression “two souls” 
is something foreign to Manicheism; since, 
according to Mani’s doctrine, soul, spirit, 
light, godlike, are identical notions. But 
the thing itself, which the opponents of 
Manicheism, from ther own point of view, 
have designated with this name, the hy- 
pothesis of such a motive principle in affin- 
ity with matter, the fountain-of sinful de- 
sires, agrees perfectly with the Manichean 


system. 
VOL. I. 82 


3 This view of the matter we must as- 
cribe to Mani, if we may venture to consid- 
er what is cited as spoken from the Mani- 
chean point of view, in the preface to the 
third book of Titus of Bostra against the 
Manicheans, towards the end, as containing 
the thoughts of Mani himself. At least, I 
can find nothing therein, as Baur professes 
to do, which is incongruous with the other 
ideas of Mani; but as I have unfolded it, 
with a constant reference to Baur’s objec- 
tions, it seems to me to agree perfectly well 
with this man’s spirit and train of thought ; 
although I allow, that it forms no necessa- 
ry member of the Manichean system, and 
that possibly some later person may have 
thus expounded the record in Genesis, con- 
templated from the Manichean point of 
view. Moreover, Augustin favors the sup- 
position that this was the Manichean doc- 
trine, (de Genesi contra Manicheos, lib. II. 
§ 89): Sic isti credunt, quod serpens ille 
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When the powers of darkness saw their plots against the light-spirit 
concentrated in human nature, which they would hold captive by every 
possible charm within the bonds of nature, thus defeated, they made 
trial of another expedient. They seduced the first man, through his 
associate Eva, to abandon himself to the impulses of carnal desires, 
that by so doing he might prove faithless to his light-essence, and make 
himself a slave to nature. The consequence was, that the soul, which 
in its original powers should have risen to the kingdom of light, became 
divided by propagation, and-was bound once more to a material body ; 
so that the powers of darkness were enabled continually to repeat over 
what they had done in producing the first man. 

Since every thing depended on man’s learning how to distinguish 
from one another the two opposite elements of his nature, and since, 
according to the Manichean system, it is the doctrine of man’s origin, 
(anthropogony,) taken in connection with that of the origin of the 
world, (cosmogony,) which clears up this point, Mani taught that it 
was of the utmost importance to obtain a right understanding of these 
doctrines. Accordingly, in his ‘ epistle of the foundation,” he says: 
‘Had it been given man to perceive clearly how the matter stood in 
relation to the origin of Adam and Eve, they would not have been sub- 
jected to a transitory existence and to death.’? And hence he writes 
to the virgin Menoch :! “ May our God himself enlighten thy soul, and 
reveal to thee his justice, that thou art the fruit of a divine stock.? 
Even thou art become light, since thou hast known what thou wert 
before,— from what race of souls thou art sprung; which race, inter- 
mixed with all bodies, is connected with numberless forms; for as souls 
are begotten of souls, so the bodily structure is composed of the corpo- 
real nature. What is born of the flesh, then, is flesh, and what is born 
of the spirit is spirit. But know, that the spirit is the soul — soul from 
soul, flesh from flesh.”?® He appealed to the practice of infant bap- 
tism — a practice, therefore, which must have already become general 
in the Persian church —as a proof that Christians themselves pre- 
supposed by their practical conduct the existence of such a stain in 
human nature. ‘I ask them,’ says he in the letter above cited,* “is 
all sin actual sin? Why then does any individual receive the cleansing 
by water, before he has done a sinful act; since in himself considered 
he has contracted no guilt? But if he has contracted no guilt, and yet 
must be cleansed, then by this action they do of themselves bear wit- 
ness to the derivation from an evil stock ;— yes, those very persons do 
so, whose fatuity keeps them from understanding what they say or what 
they imply in their own acts.”’ 


Christus fuerit, et Deum, nescio quem, gen- 
tis tenebrarum, illud preeceptum dedisse 
confingunt, tanquam invideret hominibus 
scientiam boni et mali. 

1 Augustin. opus imperfect. c. Julian. lib. 
il. § 172. 

2 The revelation consists precisely in 
this, that man is brought to a consciousness 
of his light-nature. 


8 According to his system of light-eman- 
ation, Mani could make no distinction be- 
tween the Spirit of God and the spirit of 
man, — between spirit and soul. This again 
coincided entirely with the Buddhist doc- 
trine. 

4 Augustin. opus imperfect. c. Julian. lib 
III. § 187. 
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The lightnature concentrated in Adam is the fountain-head, from 
which all human souls are derived; but on account of its continual 
division and contamination by matter, the spirit has lost much of the 
original power which it had when it gushed fresh from the kingdom of 
light. That original power of the free light-nature is what the law pre- 
supposes, in order to its being fulfilled. ‘The law is holy,” said Mani, 
“but it is a holy law for the holy soul; the commandment is just and 
good, — but it is so for the yust and good soul.” 1 In another place,? he 
says, “If we do good, it is not a work of the flesh, for the works of 
the flesh are manifest, Galat. 5:19; or if we do evil, it is not the 
work of the soul, for the fruit of the spirit is peace, joy. And the 
apostle to the Romans exclaims, ‘ The good that I would, that do I not; 
but the evil that I would not, that do I.’ There you hear the voice of 
the struggling soul, defending her freedom against the slavery of lust ; 
for she is pained that sin, that is, Satan, should work in her all manner 
of concupiscence. The authority of the law discovers to her its turpi- 
tude ; by the authority of the law she is brought to the consciousness 
of evil,— since it condemns the works of lust, which the flesh admires 
and prizes; for all the bitterness which is felt in renouncing lust, is 
sweet to the soul, — it is that by which she is nurtured and grows vig- 
orous. In fine, the soul of that man who abstains from all the pleas- 
ures of lust, is wakeful, becomes mature and progressive; but by the 
gratifications of lust, the soul is wont to be enfeebled.”® Now, to pro- 
cure the final deliverance of his kindred nature, the soul, from the 
power of darkness, to quicken it anew, to give it the complete victory 
over the evil principle, and raise it upward to himself, it was necessary 
that the same Spirit of the Sun, which had thus far conducted the whole 
fining-process of nature, and of the spiritual world, — both of which, 
according to the principles of Mani’s system above explained, consti- 
tuted one whole, — should reveal himself in humanity.‘ 

But there can be no communion between light and darkness. ‘The 
light shines in the darkness,” said Mani, explaining in accordance with 
his own views the words of St. John, “but the darkness comprehends 
it not. The Son of primeval light, the Spirit of the Sun, was incapa- 
ble of entering into any union with a material body; he only clothed 
himself in a shadowy, sensible form, in order that he might be per- 
ceived by sensual men.” ‘The Supreme Light,” says he, in another 
fragment,° “‘ when it placed itself on a level with its own, being among 
material things, assigned to itself a body, although it is all of it but 
one nature.’ In defence of his Docetism he cited the fact, explained 
after his own arbitrary manner, that Christ, on a certain occasion when 


1L. c. § 186. 

21. c.§ 177. 

8 Augustin. opus imperfect. c. Julian. lib. 
II. § 177. 

4 Concerning the incarnations of the sun 
in the old oriental systems of religion, cons. 
Creutzer’s Symbolik, last ed., vol. II. p. 58, 
207. It was wholly in accordance with the 
Manichean system, that the Manicheans, 


cited in Alexander of Lycopolis, (c. 24,) 
said, Christ as the voic is Ta 6vTa mavTa. 
So too, in the Actis Thome, p. 10: Kupze, 
6 év rdovv Ov, kat dvepyopevoc Oud Tav- 
Tov, Kar byKeipevog maot Toi¢g Epyol¢g cov, 
Kal dua tho mavTov évepyeiac bavepodmevoc. 

5 In the letter toa certain Adas or Addas. 
Fabricii Biblioth. grec. ed. nov. Vol. VIL 
f. 316. 
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the Jews would have stoned him, passed on untouched through the mul. 
titude ; also, that Christ, at his transfiguration, appeared to the disci- 
ples in his true form of light.1_ Jesus assumed the title of Christ or 
Messiah only by a catachresis, in accommodation to the notions of the 
Jews.2 The prince,of darkness sought to bring about the crucifixion 
of Jesus, not being aware that he was superior to all suffering; the 
crucifixion was, of course, a mere semblance. This seeming transac- 
tion symbolized the crucifixion of the soul, sunk in matter, which the 
Spirit of the Sun would raise up to itself. As the crucifixion of that 
soul which was dispersed through all matter, served but to accomplish 
the destruction of the kingdom of darkness, so much more was this the 
effect of the seeming crucifixion of the Supreme Soul. Hence Mani 
said, ‘The adversary, who was hoping to crucify the Saviour, the 
Father of the righteous, was crucified himself. What seemed to be 
done in this case is one thing; what was really done, another.” ® The 
Manichean theory, which represented the doctrine of Christ as a mere 
symbol, is clearly set forth in an apocryphal account of the travels of the 
apostles. During the agony on the cross, Christ appears to the 
afflicted John, and tells him that all this is done but for the sake of the 
lower populace® in Jerusalem. The human person of Christ now 
vanishes, and instead of it appears a cross of pure light, surrounded by 
a countless multitude of other forms, still representing, however, but 
one shape and one image, (a symbol of the various forms under which 
‘the soul manifests itself, although it is in truth but one and the same.) 
A divine voice, full of sweetness, issues from above the cross, saying 
to him, ‘‘ The cross of light is, for your sakes, called sometimes the 
Word, sometimes Christ; sometimes the Door, sometimes the Way ; 
sometimes the Bread, sometimes the Sun; sometimes the Resurrec- 
tion, sometimes Jesus; sometimes the Father, sometimes the Spirit ; 
sometimes the Life, sometimes the Truth; sometimes Faith, and some- 
times Grace.” 

Siding with the advocates of an absolute Dualism among the Per- 
sians, Mani held the aim and purpose of the whole course of the world 
to be, not a reconciliation of the good and the evil principles, — a sup- 
position which would have been at war with his whole theory, — but a 
total separation of the light from the darkness, and the reduction of the 
latter to utter impotence. This was in accordance also with the Bud- 
dhistic doctrine. Matter, after having been deprived of all its foreign 
light and life, was to be converted by fire into an inert mass.° All 
souls were capable, by means of their light-nature, of participating in 
the redemption ; but if they voluntarily surrendered themselves to the 


1 See the fragments from Mani’s letters, Augustin. The words of the Manichean 


c. 4 re Faustus, Augustin. c. Faustum, lib. 32: 
2H roo Xprorod Tpoonyopla dvoua éore Crucis ejus mystica fixio, qua nostre ani- 
kataypnotixov. L.c. mz passionis monstrantur vulnera. 


3 From the epistola fundamenti, Euod.de 4 Ilepiodou drocréAwv. Concil. Nic. IL 
fide, c. 28: Tv dbvapuwy riv Geiav évnpud- Actio V. ed. Mansi. T. XIII. f. 167. 
oda, éveotavpootat tH bAn. Alex. Ly- 5 TO Katw dxAw. 
copolit. c..4: Christus in omni mundo et 6 Tit. Bostr. I. c. 30. Alex. Lycopolit 
omni anima crucifixus. Secundin. ep. ad c. 5. 
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service of sin or darkness, they would, in punishment, be banished, at 
the general separation of the two kingdoms, to the dead mass of matter, 
and stationed there as a watch over it. On this point Mani, in his 
epistola furdamenti, expressed himself as follows: “The souls that have 
allowed themselves to be drawn, by the love of the world, away from 
their original nature of light; that have become enemies to the holy 
light, openly taken up arms for the destruction of the holy elements; 
that have entered into the service of the fiery spirit, and by their 
deadly persecution of the holy church,! and of the elect who are found 
therein,” have oppressed the observers of the heavenly commandments, 
— these souls shall be precluded from the blessedness and glory of the 
holy earth. And since they have allowed themselves to be overcome 
by evil, they shall continue to abide with this. race of evil; so that the 
peaceful earth and those realms of immortality are shut against them. 
This shall be their portion, because they have so devoted themselves to 
evil works as to become estranged from the life and freedom of the 
holy light. They will not be able, then, to find admittance into "that 
kingdom of peace, but shall be chained to that frightful mass (of mat- 
ter or darkness left to itself,) over which too there must needs be a 
watch. ‘Thus these souls shall continue cleaving to the things they 
have loved, since they did not separate themselves from them when it 
was time.”’? It is clear, that Mani did not entirely agree, in his doc- 
trine of the last things, either with Buddhism, or with the Zoroastrian 
or the Christian system, but, by the fusion of the three, formed a pe- 
culiar theory of his own. 

In respect to the views of the Manicheans with regard to the sources 
of religious knowledge, they considered the revelations of the Paraclete, 
or Mani, as the highest and only infallible authority, whereby every 
thing else was to be judged. They went on the principle, that Mani’s 
doctrine embraced the absolute truths which enlighten the reason ;— 
whatever did not accord with them was contrary to reason, wherever it 
might be found. They received in part, it is true, the scriptures of 
the New Testament. But judging them by that standard principle 
which we have mentioned, they indulged in the most arbitrary criticism 
in applying them to points of doctrine or ethics. Sometimes they as- 
serted that the original records of the religion had been falsified by 
various corruptions of the prince of darkness (tares among the wheat;)® 
sometimes, that Jesus and his apostles had accommodated themselves to 
existing Jewish opinions, with a view to prepare men gradually for the 
reception of the pure truth; sometimes, that the apostles themselves, 
when they first appeared in the character of teachers, were entangled 
in various Jewish errors. Hence they concluded, that it was first by 
the teachings of the Paraclete, men were enabled to distinguish the true 
from the false matter in the New Testament. ‘The Manichean Faustus 


1 That is, the Manichean sect. 4 This was said of them already by Titus 
2 Persecution of the Bramins of the Man- of Bostra, in the beginning of his third 
icheans, the Electi, was a crime of peculiar book. ia? wtih 
die, — wholly in accordance with the’ orien- 5 See, above, the similar principles of the 
tal ideas of the priests, Clementines respecting the Old Testament 
3 De fide, c. 4. 
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lays down the principles of Manicheism on this point, as follows :! “ Of 
the New Testament we take only what is said to the honor of the Son 
of glory, either by himself or by his apostles; and by the latter only 
after they had become perfect and settled in their faith. Of the rest, 
which was either said by the apostles in their simplicity and ignorance, 
while they were yet inexperienced in the truth; or inserted, with mali- 
cious design, by the enemy ; or incautiously asserted by authors? and 
transmitted to posterity, — of all this we desire to know nothing. I 
mean, namely, such assertions as these, that he was born shamefully of 
a woman ; that he was circumcised as a Jew; that he offered sacrifices 
like a heathen; that he was meanly baptized, led into the wilderness 
and miserably tempted of the devil.” These same Manicheans, who 
slavishly submitted their reason to all that Mani had uttered, as if it 
was a divine revelation, were zealous for the rights of reason, and would 
have themselves regarded as the only rational class, inasmuch as they 
only knew how to separate what was consistent with, from what was re- 
pugnant to reason in the New Testament. The Manichean Faustus 
says, to him that believes without inquiry whatever is contained in the 
New Testament: “ how blind believer of everything, who banishest 
reason, that gift of nature, from humanity; who makest it a matter 
of conscience to decline judging between the true and the Jalse ; thou 
art as afraid of separating the good from its opposite, as children are 
of a ghost !’’3 

The Manichean sect had a church constitution of their own, suited 
to the distinction of the esoteric and the exoteric in the old religions of 
Asia ; — the two-fold mode of representation already described being, 
in truth, based on such a distinction existing within the sect itself, 
From what has been said, it is evident that Mani differed entirely from 
the majority of the founders of Gnostic sects. The latter wished to 
alter nothing in the existing Christian church ; they were desirous only 
of introducing, in addition to the confession of faith for the puto, a 
secret doctrine for the mvevuarixoé, Mani, on the other hand, would 
have himself regarded as a man of God, endowed with divine authority 
for the reformation of the entire church. He was for giving the whole 
church, which had become wholly degenerated,‘ in his view, by the cor- 
rupt intermixture of Judaism with Christianity, a new shape. There 
was to be but one true Christian church, formed after the doctrines and 
principles of Mani. Within this church, there were to be two distinct 
grades. The great mass, consisting of the exoterics, were to constitute 
the Auditors. To them the writings of Mani might indeed be read, 
and his doctrines presented in their symbolical and mythical form ;— 
but they were to receive no explanation of their innor meaning. It 
may be imagined, to what pitch of expectation the minds of these Audi- 
tors would be raised when these enigmatical, mysterious sounding things 


1 Apud Augustin. lib, XXXII. © * Hence he called other Christians, nof 
2 Namely, the authors of the gospels,who Christians, but Galileans. Fabric. Bibl 
were not apostles. grec. vol. VII. f. 316 


os Augustin. c. Faust. lib. XVIII. also lib. 
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were set before them, and, as usually happens, they were hoping to find 
lofty wisdom in what was so obscure and unintelligible. The Esote- 
‘rics were the Elect or Perfect, 1 — the sacerdotal caste, the Brahmins 
of the Manicheans.2_ They held a very important place, according to 
the Manichean doctrine, in the great refining process; they formed the 
link of transition between the earthly world, the circle of the metemp- 
sychosis, and the kingdom of light (between the world of Sansara and 
the Nirwana ;)— they constituted the last stadium of the purification 
of the spirit in redeeming itself from the bondage of nature. Their 
mode of life must answer to the position which they thus held — utter 
estrangement from the world, in the Buddhist sense, which was ap- 
plied to Christian asceticism. _ They were to possess no worldly prop- 
erty, but were bound to lead a strictly ascetic and contemplative life ; 
to abstain from marriage, from all strong drinks, and from all animal 
food. They were to be distinguished for a holy innocence that shrunk 
from injuring any living thing, and religious reverence for the divine 
life which was diffused through all nature. They were not only to re- 
frain, therefore, from destroying or harming any animal, but even from 
pulling up an herb, or plucking a fruit or a flower. The whole round 
of their austere life was marked by three particulars, the signaculum 
oris, the signaculum manuum, and the signaculum sinus.? The Audi- 
tors were to see that they should be provided with all that was neces- 
sary for their subsistence, and to reverence them as beings of a superior 
order. They should look upon them as their mediators, in direct com- 
munication with the kingdom of light. By their kindness to the Elect, 
the Auditors should enter into the companionship of their perfection ; 
and the defects adhering to them in consequence of their less rigid life, 
would be made up by the merits of their superiors ;— and among these 
defects were reckoned the neglecting to spare the life of animal or veg- 
etable, and the eating of flesh. The harm thus done was to be repaired 
by their sharing their own means of subsistence with the Elect. The 
importance attached by Buddhism to the kind offices of the pious, 
shown towards the Buddhas who made their appearance in humanity, 
was transferred by the Manicheans to the kind offices shown by the 
Auditors to the Elect. And it was also according to the Buddhist 
doctrine, that by repeated kind offices of this sort, shown in the differ- 
ent modes of human existence passed through by metempsychosis, one 
might gradually accumulate such a store of good works, as to arise at 
length to the dignity of a Buddha.° 

From this sacerdotal class were chosen the presiding officers of the 


1 TéAevov, according to Theodoretus, —a 
term which recurs once more among the 


4 To this Ephrem Syrus refers, when he 
accuses the Manicheans of bestowing abso- 


Gnostic Manichean sects of the middle age. 

2 Faustus, quoted by Augustin, calls them 
the sacerdotale genus. 

3 See, e. g., Augustinus de moribus Man- 
icheorum, c. 10, et seq. The word signac- 
ulum seems to me to denote here, not a 
sign, but a seal, a means of safe keeping, as 
a translation of the Greek o¢payic, applied, 
for instance, to the rite of confirmation. 


lution in return for the bread given to them. 
See the extracts published by A. F. W. von 
Weener, in his work de Manichzorum in- 
dulgentiis, Lips. 1827, p. 69, et seq. 

5 Comp. Schmidt's Dissertation on_ the 
thousand Buddhas, in the Memoirs of the 
Academy of St. Petersburg. VI. series, 
T. II. A. D. 1834, p. 88, ete. 
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entire religious society. As Mani wished to have himself regarded as 
the Paraclete promised by Christ, so after Christ’s example, he chose 
twelve apostles. This institution continued to exist; and twelve such 
persons, with the title of Magistri, had the government of the whole 
sect. At the head of these, was placed a thirteenth, who, as the leader 
of the sect, represented Mani. Subordinate to these, there were sev- 
enty-two bishops, answering to the seventy or seventy-two disciples of 
Jesus;’ and under these last were presbyters, deacons, and finally 
travelling preachers.” 

As to the mode of celebrating the sacrament of' the supper among 
the Manicheans, it is a matter involved in much obscurity, owing to the 
fact that no credible account was known to exist about a transaction 
which was confined to the very secret assemblies of the Elect; for as 
the Auditors answered to the catechumens, and the Elect to the Fide- 
les in the dominant church, it is plain that the sacraments could be ad- 
ministered only among the Elect. The argument already alluded to, 
which Mani drew from the existing practice of infant baptism, has led 
Some to suppose — though wrongly, as Mosheim has shown — they 
might infer the existence of the same practice among the Manicheans ; 
but in that place, Mani is simply refuting his opponents by adducing 
their own practice in favor of a principle which that practice necessa- 
rily presupposed; yet without expressing any approbation of the prac- 
tice. And it may be a question whether Mani would not object to this 
sign, as a Jewish rite derived from John the Baptist.2 Perhaps from 
the first, no other form of initiation prevailed among the Manicheans, 
than the one which we afterwards meet with, in the middle age, among 


the kindred sect of the Catharists. 


But the celebration of the Lord’s 


supper was an ordinance that could be easily explained in accordance 


1 According to the well-known various 
reading. 

2 Augustin. de heres. c. 32. 

8 From the words of the Manichean Felix, 
Aug. c. Fel. lib. I. c. 19, ut quid baptizati 
sumus ? it cannot be proved, that the Man- 
icheans looked upon baptism as a necessary 
ceremony of initiation ; for in this case too, 
the Manichean is employing rather the ar- 
gumentum ad hominem; and ver possibly 
he may have received baptism feiss he 
went over to the Manichean sect. Nor 
again can it in any wise be certainly inferred 
from the passage in the commonitorium, 
quomodo sit agendum cum Manichzeis, 
(found in the Appendix to the 8th yol. of 
the Benedictine edition of . Augustine,) 
where a distinction is made between those 
Manicheans who, on coming over to the 
Catholic church, were received among the 
catechumens, and those who, having been 
already baptized, were received among the 
Peenitentes, that baptism was a customar 
rite among the Manicheans; and still less 
can it be inferred from the fact, that a dis- 
tinction of the same kind is made between 


the baptized and the unbaptized among the 
Elect themselves, who should come over to 
the Catholic church, that baptism was re- 
ceived by such of the Elect as chose it of 
their own free will; for here too the refer- 
ence may have been to such persons as, be- 
fore they joined the Manicheans, had been 
baptized in the Catholic church. Neither 
does it in any wise follow from the passage 
in Augustin, de moribus ecclesix, ¢. 35, 
where he represents the Manicheans as ob- 
jecting to the Catholic Christians, that the 
fideles et jam baptizati lived in the state of 
marriage, and in the family relation, pos- 
sessing and managing worldly property, 
that there were among the Elect a certain 
class of persons voluntarily baptized, who 
were alone bound under an inviolable vow, 
to a strictly ascetic life; for the fideles and 
baptizati— both terms being exactly sy- 
nonymous — answer generally here to the 
Electi among the Manicheans. Mosheim’s 
distinction, therefore, between baptized and 
unbaptized Electis, which in itself is not a 
very natural one, appears to he altogether 
arbitrary. 
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with the principles of their mystical philosophy of nature! Augustin, 
while he was a Manichean Auditor, had learned that the Elect cele- 
brated the Lord’s supper; but about the particular mode in which it 
was observed, he knew nothing.? It is only certain, that the Elect 
drank no wine. Whether, like the Encratites, the so called ‘dporapa- 
orérat, they used water instead of wine, or if not, what else they did, it 
is impossible to say. As a token of recognition, the Manicheans were 
used to give each other the right hand whenever they met, thus show- 
ing their common deliverance from the kingdom of darkness by the 
right hand of the redeeming Spirit of the Sun,— the same act having 
been repeated in their own case as in that of their heavenly father, 
the original man, when, on the point of sinking into the kingdom of 
darkness, he was rescued by the right hand of the living spirit.3 

As festivals, the Manicheans celebrated the Sunday of every week, 
not on account of its reference to the resurrection of Christ, which 
would have been inconsistent with their Docetism, but as a day conse- 
erated to the Sun, which was in fact their Christ. On this day they 
fasted, — contrary to the practice of the dominant church. The Christ- 
mas festiva] of the church was, of course, not in harmony with the 
Manichean Docetism. If occasionally, as Augustin reports, they 
conformed to the practice of the dominant church in celebrating the 
festival of Easter ; yet we may easily suppose, that this festival would 
be of but little interest to them, as they were unaffected by those feel- 
ings which rendered the day so sacred to other Christians. So much 
the greater respect did they pay to the festival in honor of the martyr- 
dom of their master, Mani, which fell in the month of March. It was 
called Biya, (suggestus, cathedra,) the feast of the tribune or pulpit, — 
the feast in remembrance of the divinely enlightened teacher. A gor- 
geous pulpit, ascended by means of five steps, symbolizing perhaps the 
five elements, and decorated with costly drapery, was on this occasion 
placed in the hall, where they assembled. ‘To this all the Manicheans 
paid obeisance, prostrating themselves on the ground after the custom 
of the Hast.® 

As it concerns the moral character of the Manichean sect, it is im- 
possible, with the scanty information we possess respecting its early fol- 
lowers, to give any just account of a matter in which the different peri- 
ods in the history of a sect should be so carefully distinguished. It 
can only be said, that Mani aimed at a strict system of morals; but 
without doubt the mystical language of the sect, which occasionally 
verges to immodesty, might, in the case of the uneducated, tend to 
introduce a sensuous fanaticism dangerous to good morals. 

Already, when the Manicheans began first to make progress in the 
_ Roman empire, a violent persecution broke out against them. As a 
sect which had sprung up in the Persian empire, then at war with the 


1In accordance with the idea, that the 4 Besides many other places, comp. Au- 
fruits of the earth represented the Son of gustin. c. Faustum, lib. XVIIL. ¢. 5: Vos 


man crucified in nature. See above. in die, quem dicunt solis, solem colitis. 
2 Augustin. contra Fortunatum lib. I. 5 Augustin. contra ep. fundamenti, ¢. 8} 


Appendix. c, Faustum lib. XVJII. c, 5, 
3 Disputat. Archelai. ¢. 7. : 
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Romans, and in some sense allied to the Parsic religion, they were an 
object of peculiar hatred to the Roman government. The Emperor 
Diocletian, A. D. 296, issued a law against the sect (cited already in 
the first section of this history) condemning its leaders to the stake, 
and punishing its adherents, if they belonged to the common order, 
with decapitation and the confiscation of their property.1 


III. Doctrine of the Catholie Church, as it proceeded to form itself in 
opposition to the Sects. 

reneti ally. Character of the several individ- 

* nr ie chal cod tee ne eh had a ae on tt. 
Having thus far considered the different tendencies of the heretical 
element as it grew up out of the reaction of ante-Christian principles, 
we now proceed to inquire how the movement of the church theology 
generally, and in its several particular modifications, was affected by 
these various forms of opposition. If it was the case in the heresies, 
that the unity of Christianity came to be split up into too many oppo- 
site theories, each excluding the other; the movement of the church 
theology was, on the other hand, distinguished, it is true, by the circum- 
stance, that the unity of the Christian consciousness here asserted 
itself much more strongly, and hence men were less exposed to run 
into such direct oppositions of doctrine; but even here, owing to the 
strong propensity in man’s nature to fall into one extreme or the 
other, the higher, comprehending unity had to resolve itself into oppo- 
sitions of a subordinate kind,— oppositions which remained grounded, 
indeed, in the essence of Christianity, but which might approach, how- 
ever, on one side or the other, either to the position of Judaism, or of 
its opposite, Gnosticism. When the church had once established itself 
on an independent footing, the less it was obliged to defend its princi- 


1 The edict contains, in its style of thought 
and language, every internal mark of au- 
thenticity. It is scarcely possible to ima- 
gine by whom and for what purpose such an 
edict could have been forged in this partic- 
ular form. Had it been the intention of 
some Christian to fabricate an edict of this 
sort, with a view to excite following empe- 
rors to persecute the Manicheans, he would 
not have chosen Dioclesian certainly ; and 
still less would he have put such language 
into his mouth. Though the later Chris- 
tians had much that was analogous to the 
older pagan way of thinking about a domi- 
nant religion handed down from the fathers, 
yet a Christian would never have expressed 
himself after this peculiar fashion. 

What is there to forbid supposing that 
the Manicheans had extended themselves, 
even thus early, to proconsular Africa, since 
the Gnostics had already paved the way for 
them, and it is certain that the Manicheans 
early spread themselves in these countries, 
and since the chronological dates connected 
with the early history of this sect are’ so 
uncertain? If the law reads: “si qui sane 


etiam honorati aut cujuslibet dignitatis vel 
majoris persone ad hanc sectam se transtu- 
lerunt,” —it does not necessarily follow from 
this, that the Emperor had certain informa- 
tion of the spread of the doctrines of this 
sect among persons of the highest rank ; and 
in the next place, it would be no singular 
matter, considering the prevalent rage at 
that time among people of rank,—a class 
ever prone to seize on any thing which 
would distinguish their religion from that 
of other people,— for theurgical specula- 
tions, and for searching after higher expla- 
nations respecting the world of spirits, that 
a mysterious and high-pretending scheme 
of faith like this, should meet among them 
with a welcome reception. The argumen- 
tum e silentio is, for the rest, very unsafe 
in historical criticism, unless supported by 
other considerations; and the fact that the 
older fathers make no mention of a law by 
Dioclesian, directed particularly against the 
Manicheans, may be very easily accounted 
for. Yet this law is referred to by the Hila- 
ry who wrote a commentary on St. Paul’s 
epistles. In ep. II. Timoth. III. 7. 
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ples in the struggle with Judaism, and the more it had to assert them 
in the conflict with Gnosticism, the more easily might it happen that a 
Jewish element would be imperceptibly introduced into the theological 
spirit ; and that too, without being communicated from without, but by 
spontaneously springing up within, as we observed it to do in the his- 
tory of the church constitution and of Christian worship. Gnosticism, 
again, might be attacked in two different ways; either in a way of un- 
compromising hostility, which refused to recognize in it a single ele- 
ment of truth, and which hence would be liable itself to run into some 
opposite extreme of error; or in such a way as to leave room for admit- 
ting, that along with the error there was also a fundamental truth, — 
that there was at bottom a true spiritual need, which was only seeking 
its proper satisfaction, and must find it in Christianity. And, in truth, 
Gnosticism could be effectually vanquished only in this latter way; only 
by separating in it the true from the false, and presenting something 
whereby the spiritual. need, the failure to recognize and satisfy which 
had called Gnosticism into existence or promoted its spread, might find 
itself met and answered. Yet there was at the same time great 
danger that, in the very effort to seize and appropriate whatever of 
truth there was m Gnosticism, some of its errors might also be uninten- 
tionally included. 

The two main tendencies of the theological spirit here denoted, cor- 
respond to the two tendencies which necessarily belong together in the 
Christian process of transforming the world — but of which either one 
or the other is ever wont to predominate ; — the world-resisting and the 
world-appropriating tendency of the Christian mind. The undue pre- 
dominance of either one of these is, in truth, attended with its own pe- 
culiar dangers. In connection with this stands another antithesis. 
Christianity is based upon a supernatural revelation; but this revela- 
tion would be appropriated and understood by the organ of a reason 
which submits to it; since it is not destined to remain a barely outward 
thing to the human spirit. The supernatural element must be owned 
in its organic connection with the natural, which in this finds its full 
measure and complement. The fact of redemption has for its very 
aim, indeed, to do away the schism between the supernatural and the 
natural ; — the fact of God’s becoming man is in order to the humani- 
zation of the divine, and the deification of the human. Hence there 
will ever be springing up two tendencies of: the theological spirit, cor: 
responding, as must be evident, to the two just now described, and of 
which the one will feel itself impelled to understand and represent the 
supernatural element of Christianity in its opposition to, the other, the 
same element in its connection with,the natural: the one will seek to 
apprehend the supernatural and supra-rational element as such; the 
other will strive to apprehend the same in its harmony with reason and 
nature, — to present the supernatural and supra-rational to conscious- 
‘ness, as that which is still conformed to nature and to reason. Thus 
there comes to be formed a predominance of the swpernaturalist or 
of the rationalist element, both of which should meet together in 
order to a sound and healthy development of Christian doctrine ; while 
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from the predominance of the one or the other of these elements, oppo 
site dangers arise. , ‘ 
It is very easy to see, that although Christian science must have its 
root in faith, and grow up out of the interest of faith, and although faith, 
which ought to receive into itself and animate all the powers of the 
human spirit, must seek to create a scientific understanding out of it 
self, yet according to the proportion in which one or the other of these 
interests predominates, one or the other of these tendencies will be 
formed ; and hence we must proceed in the first place to inquire, how 
the matter stood in this respect under the given circumstances and con- 
ditions of the national life and intellectual culture prevailing in the 
eriod which is the subject of our consideration. 
The first thing that presents itself to our notice here will be, the differ- 
ence between the two great individualities of national character, out of 
which proceeded the civilization of those times, — the Greek and the 
Roman. In the Greek predominated the activity of the intellect, — 
the scientific, speculative element. Greece was, in fact, the birth-place 
of philosophy. The Roman character, on the other hand, was less mo- 
bile. It was more fixed and inclined to be tenacious of old usages ; — 
its tendency was to the practical. Both these mental characteristics 
will mark the peculiar shaping of Christian doctrine and theology, — 
will in different circumstances operate favorably or unfavorably on the 
process of their development; since both these individualities of char- 
acter correspond to the peculiar main tendencies above described ; and 
it was most desirable, that they should so act as mutually to balance 
and check each other. Alexandria, the principal seat of philosophical 
culture, where a philosophy most nearly akin to the religious element, 
viz. the Platonic, then held the supremacy ; where, at a still earlier 
period, we saw growing up a Jewish philosophy of religion, gave birth 
also in these centuries, by the blending of Grecian elements of culture 
with Christianity, to a tendency which sought to present the new mat 
ter given by revelation in harmony with the previous development of 
reason. But from the school of John, in Asia Minor, there had gone 
forth a tendency, which was opposed to the speculative caprice of the 
Gnostics, and which sought faithfully to preserve and hold fast the pe 
culiar, fundamental doctrines of Christianity, so as to secure them 
against all corruptions. And this tendency it was, which Irenzeus, — 
who had been educated in Asia Minor, in the school of those venerar 
ble presbyters, the disciples of the Apostle John, — transplanted to 
the West. This Father, distinguished for the sobriety of his practical, 
Christian spirit, possessed of a peculiarly sound and discriminating | 
tact in determining what was of practical moment in all doctrines, pro- 
foundly penetrated with a sense of the grandeur of God’s works and 
of the limited compass of the human understanding, perseveringly 
opposes the humility of knowledge to the arrogant pretensions of Gnos- 
tic speculation, and forms the link of connection betwixt the church of 
Asia Minor and that of Rome, — representing in himself what, was 
common to them both. But as in the Roman spirit, the practical 
church interest was so absorbing as to leave no room for the scientific, 
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the West was in want of an organ whereby the spirit which prevailed 
there could scientifically express itself. Such an organ was supplied 
by the church of North Africa, in a man who united in himself the ele- 
ments of the Roman and of the Carthaginian character,—in Tertullian. 
Wanting the chaste sobriety of mind for which Irenzus was distin- 
guished, Tertullian, though a foe to speculation, yet could not resist the 
impulses of a profound speculative inteJlect ; and to the devout practi- 
cally Christian element he united a speculative one, — destitute, how- 
ever, of the regular logical form, — which continued for a long time to 
operate through various intermediate agencies in the Western church, 
until it finally impregnated the mind of that great teacher of centu- 
ries, Augustin, in whom Tertullian once more appears under a transfig- 
ured form. A great impression was made on the peculiar temperament 
of Tertullian by the remarkable phenomenon which sprung out of the 
very midst of that spiritual tendency of Asia Minor we have already 
described, and which we may designate as the extreme of the anti-Gnostic 
position. We mean Montanism. As this forms one of the essential 
elements in his peculiar cast of mind, so it was by him that the princi- 
ples which lie at the basis of this system were systematically deter- 
mined, and thereby made to have an influence on the history of West- 
ern theology. ‘To this important phenomenon we must now direct our 
attention. 

We should but poorly understand this product growing out of the 
developing-process of the church’ in the second century, if we consid- 
ered the personal character of the founder, by whom the first impulse 
was given, as the main cause of all the succeeding effects. Montanus 
was hardly a man of sufficient importance, to entitle him to be placed 
at the head of any new and grand movement. If an uneducated indi- 
vidual, who displays the characteristic spirit of the Phrygian race, 
under the impulse of a fanatical excitement, produced by his appear- 
ance great effects, yet these effects beyond question far exceeded the 
measure of this individual. A Tertullian, as being the person by whom 
such a spiritual tendency was systematically defined, would assume 
here a more important place. Nor were there any new spiritual ele- 
ments, which were here freshly called to life; but only a nucleus was 
furnished for elements long before existing, — a point of attachment, 
around which these elements would gather. Tendencies of mind, 
which were scattered about through the whole church, would here con- 
verge together. Thus Montanism points out to us kindred elements 
existing everywhere already ; and for this very reason it was that the 
impulse, once given, could produce such great and general movements; 
since the way had already been prepared for them in the course of the 
inner development of the church itself. Yet while we are careful not 
to overrate the importance of Montanus, we should also guard against 
the error of allowing him none at all.1_ Without the impulse given by 
Montanus, this whole movement, which produced such a stir and excite- 


1 As is done with a fantastic sort of ex- extremely deficient, is sufficiently accredited 
aggeration, when persons, whose real exist- by history, are represented as mythical per- 
ence, though our knowledge. of them is  sonifications of general tendencies. , 
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ment in the minds of men, and which we may admit cannot be 
explained from his influence alone, would by no means have arisen. 
Let us in the first place, then, cast a glance at the process of church 
development to which Montanism attached itself, and at the general 
tendencies of mind which were grounded in and which are represented 
by it; and then we may proceed to a nearer examination of the person 
of the author, and of the effects which proceeded from him. 

Christianity forced its way among mankind, in the first place, as a 
supernatural power; and as such a power it originally presents itself 
also in the character of its effects. The immediateness of inspiration 
was then more strongly marked than in the later times ; — those gifts 
of supernatural healing; those gifts of speaking with tongues, of proph- 
ecy; those effects which suddenly displayed themselves after baptism — 
such were the signs of the new creation which had seized on human 
nature. But this opposition between the supernatural and the natu- 
ral was not to last always, but to be overcome by the progressive devel- 
opment of Christianity. To bring about the harmonious union of the 
supernatual and the natural was its ultimate aim; as to remove the 
discordance which has its ground in sin, was to be the end of the re- 
demption in its further unfolded effects. The new, divine power, which 
in its outward manifestations had just shown itself as an immediate one, 
was to enter into the circle of human instrumentality, and gradually 
appropriate to itself those natural organs and means which were not as 
yet given to it on its first appearance. ‘The Apostle Paul had indeed 
alluded to such an aim, when he admonished Christians to estimate the 
charismata, not by the extraordinary and supernatural appearances 
which more prominently marked their effects, but, on the contrary, by 
the degree in which the natural in them was permeated by the super- 
natural, and in which the form of working of the supernatural was one 
that grew out of the natural course of development; and he distin- 
guished above all others the charismata of Gnosis and of Didascalia, as 
those which were most required for the edification of the church. Ac- 
cordingly, —as we remarked in the first section, — those extraordi- 
nary effects of the divine power, which was to be the dominant element 
of culture for human nature, continally diminished; and the existing 
natural culture began to be turned more and more in the direction of 
Christianity and to be attracted by it. Now, on the boundary between 
these two periods of development, sprang up a reaction, which opposed 
this natural change required by Christianity, and which would hold 
fast the form which was the first to appear in the working of Christian- 
ity, as the perfect and the abiding one. That which opposed itself to 
the healthy and natural course of development, must necessarily be a 
morbid action. ‘The enthusiasm which surrendered itself to such a 
tendency, must degenerate into fanaticism. 

It may be gathered from what has been said, that since Montanism 
opposed itself to that union and conciliation of the supernatural with 
the natural, which Christianity in its progressive development required 
and prepared the way for, it would partially hold fast to the supernat- 
ural as contradistinguished from the natural. The supernatural, the 
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divine, presented itself here to the religious consciousness as an irre: 
sistible agency, which left no room for the human individuality of char- 
acter to thrive in free, independent development. Hence, from this 
point of view, the ecstatic element was reckoned as belonging to the 
essence of genuine prophecy ;— the human consciousness must retire 
wholly out of the way, where the voice of the divine Spirit caused 
itself to be heard. The human soul was to stand to this informing 
Spirit only in the relation of an altogether passive organ; as Montanus 
characteristically remarked, God alone is awake, the man sleeps. The 
soul stands in the same passive relation to the divine, informing 
agency, as the lyre to the instrument (the plectrum) with which it is 
played. Here, too, in what Montanism introduced, there was nothing 
new. This notion of inspiration had long been familiar to the Jews ; 
as we may see in the case of the Alexandrian legend about the verbal 
agreement of the seventy interpreters, in their independent transla- 
tions of the Old Testament. But such a form of inspiration is much 
better suited to the legal position of the Old Testament, which assumes 
this separation between the divine and the human, than to that of the 
New Testament, which aims at a union between the two, grounded in the 
redemption. But when this, however, was now prominently set forth as 
something belonging to the perfection of the Christian system, as some- 
thing requisite for the guidance and growth of the church, a foreign 
element was introduced, and the natural process of development, 
grounded in the church itself, and the spirit which quickens it, could 
not thereby be promoted, but must on the contrary be disturbed and 
hindered. Through such workings of the Paraclete promised by Christ, 
such revelations of the prophets and prophetesses, uttering themselves 
in those states of ecstacy, the church was to be ever conducted onward 
in its development, till it attained to its final consummation. We 
should not fail to remark, that Montanism was driven to this one-sided 
supranaturalism, by a polemical opposition which had its ground in a 
genuinely Christian interest against two aberrations of the Christian 
spirit. Opposing itself, on the one hand, to the introduction of foreign 
speculations in the Gnosis, it would secure the pure Christian doctrine 
from this source of corruption; while, on the other hand, it resisted a 
petrified, traditional element, which allowed no room for any progres- 
sive development of the church life, but was for confining down every- 
thing in fixed and unalterable forms. 

As it regards, however, the first designated opposition, it passed 
over into a tendency hostile to all culture, to all art and science. 
And, in virtue of this opposition to all the mediating activity of reason, 
the resistance also to the stiff and rigid church tendency must take a 
wrong direction. Montanism would tolerate no pause, no still-stand ; 
it required a progressive development, from the foundation of that un- 
changeable Christianity contained in the common tradition of all the 
churches, to the mature age of manhood. But as it had no confidence 


1 Thus Tertullian considered the amen- sarily connected with the divina virtute 
tia, the excidere sensu, as something neces- obumbrari. 
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in the power of the spirit, regenerated and enlightened by Christianity, 
to unfold the contents of Christian truth to ever clearer consciousness, 
and to form the life more and more in accordance thereto; as it dis- 
dained the instrumentality of reason, which was appointed to admin- 
ister, by its own peculiar activity, the treasure imparted to it from 
above, nothing else remained but to assume, that Christianity must be 
continually integrated and perfected by means of extraordinary reve- 
lations continually accruing from without, in relation to which the 
human mind was to remain in a state altogether passive. Thus, a one- 
sided supranaturalism, which failed duly to acknowledge the effects of 
the redemption in converting the mind, when restored to communion 
with God, once more into an organ for divine things, must be driven to 
deny the adequacy of the divine word bestowed on the church for its 
guidance in knowledge and life, because it lacked the organ requisite 
for understanding and for applying, for working over and digesting 
the included truth therein delivered. A perfectibility of Christianity 
was maintained, after a way which disparaged the work of Christ. 
Thus, one-sided supranaturalism led to the same result as one-sided 
rationalism. 

Now, that which was to be superadded from without, in order to the 
perfecting of the Christian life, but did not proceed of itself from the 
regular development of the Christian principle, could, under the name of 
perfecting, really exert no other than a checking and corrupting influence. 
The perfection had reference to the introduction of a more rigid asceti- 
cism ; and in this respect too, we see in Montanism the one-sided appear- 
ance of a tendency of the Christian life, which had long since existed, 
pushed to its extreme. Multiform new positive precepts were to be im- 
posed on the church by the new revelations of the Paraclete. But Chris- 
tianity does, in fact, distinguish itself from Judaism by the very circum- 
stance, that it substitutes the law of the Spirit in place of the imperative | 
letter, and has made an end of all positive commandments, through that 
love which is the fulfilling of the law. A great deal in the new precepts 
of Christ which the sermon on the mount contains, was, in the first 
centuries, less perfectly understood, because men did not refer these 
precepts to the one whole of the new law, grounded in love, and iden- 
tical with the essence of the Christian life itself, but regarded them as 
isolated, positive precepts. The free development of the Christian spirit 
was destined continually to suppress everything positive, by the progres- 
sive identifying of it with itself (Verinnerlichung). But Montanism, on 
the contrary, was for holding fast the positive as something permanent, 
and by adding to which the church was to be perfected. Accordingly, 
the spirit of Montanism, by itself, without the aid of any outward in- 
fluences, brought back the Jewish legal position. By this, however, 
we are not in the least degree warranted to suppose that Ebionitism 
had any influence on the development of Montanism ; since the latter 
much rather made it a point to bring distinctly to view, and carry out, 
whatever there was new and peculiar, whereby Christianity differed 
from the Old-Testament position; and this end, the new epoch of de- 
velopment, introduced by the revelations of the Paraclete, was to sub- 
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serve. Without meaning to do so, Montanism grazed upon a Jewish 
element, which, with consciousness and design, it would directly com- 
bat; and, in like. manner, by suppressing the Christian clearness and 
sobriety of understanding through the ecstatic trance, it encouraged 
the intermingling of excited and rapturous feelings with the develop- 
ment of the divine life, and thereby grazed on the Pagan position, as 
we shall afterwards have occasion more particularly to observe. 

The movement of which we speak, took its beginning from a Phry- 
gian by the name of Montanus, who lived in the village of Ardaban, 
on the boundary-line between Phrygia and Mysia. The characteris- 
tics of the old Phrygian race are displayed in his mode of conceiving 
Christianity, and in the shape which the zeal of the new convert as- 
sumed. In the nature-religion of the ancient Phrygians, we recognize 
the character of this mountain race, inclined to fanaticism and su- 
perstition, easily credulous about magic and ecstatic transports ; and 
we vannot be surprised to find the Phrygian temperament which dis- 
played itself in the ecstacies of the priests of Cybele and Bacchus, 
exhibiting itself once more in the ecstacies and somnambulisms of the 
Montanists. 

Montanus belonged to the class of men in whom the first glow of 
conversion begat an uncompromising opposition to the world. We 
should remember that he lived in a country where the expectation that 
the church should finally enjoy on the theatre of its sufferings, the 
earth itself, previous to the end of all things, a millennium of victorious 
dominion— the expectation of a final millennial reign of Christ on 
earth, (the so-called Chiliasm,) particularly prevailed ; and where vari- 
ous pictures of an enthusiastic imagination, representing the character 
of this approaching kingdom, were floating among the people! The 
time in which he appeared — either during those catastrophes of na- 
ture which led to the tumultuary attacks of the populace on the Chris. 
tians,? or during the bloody persecutions of the Emperor Marcus Au 
relius? — was altogether suited to promote such an excitement of 


1JIn Phrygia, Papias of Hierapolis had 
certainly lived and labored, and many pas- 
sages in the Pseudo-Sibylline books contain 
- allusions to Phrygia. There is no existing 
reason whatever for supposing, with Lon- 
guerue and Blondel, that Montanus or any 
Montanists were themselves the authors of 
such passages; for nothing at all is to be 
found in those Pseudo-Sibylline writings 
which belongs to the peculiar ideas of Mon- 
tanism. We are led rather to recognize in 
them the same peculiar Phrygian spirit, of 
which Montanism is also the reflection. 
’ When we find the mount Ararat transferred 
in these writings to Phrygia, we perceive 
here the same partiality of the Phrygians 
for their own country, which they held to 
be the oldest in the world, as is shown by 
Montanus in fixing upon the village of 
Pepuza, in Phrygia, as the destined seat of 
the millennial kingdom. 
2 See Vol. I. p. 104 
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8 There are no distinct and well-authenti 
cated facts from which it is possible to form 
a certain conclusion as to the time of Mon. 
tanus’ first appearance. From the nature of 
the case, however, the first beginning of a 
movement of this kind scarcely admits of 
being distinctly fixed. Eusebius, in his 
Chronicle, states the year 171 as the time 
when Montanus first appeared. But, as- 
suming that the Roman bishop who was 
induced by Praxeas to excommunicate the 
Montanists, was not Victor, but Anicetus, — 
the reasons for which opinion I have: given 
in my work on Tertullian, p. 486,— it 
would follow, that Montanus had already 
made his appearance, in the life-time of the 
Roman bishop Anicetus, who died A. D. 
161. Apollonius, cited by Eusebius, (V. 
18,) and Epiphanius, both speak in favor of 
the earlier date. The latter fixes the ap- 
pearance of Montanus, in about the year 
157. 
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feeling, and such a direction of the imagination. It was precisely at 
this time, that the violent controversy arose between the speculative 
Gnostics and the advocates of the ancient, simple doctrine. A great 
deal was said about the corruptions with which Christianity was threat- 
ened. All this would naturally work on the mind of the Phrygian 
convert, inclined already by temperament to a high-wrought enthust- 
asm. And we should observe, moreover, that he lived im a period 
which has already been more fully described as the boundary epoch 
between two stadia in the development of the Christian church. 

He fell into certain states of ecstatic transport, in which, no longer 
master of his own consciousness, and made the blind organ, as he fan- 
cied, of a higher spirit, he foretold, in oracular, mystical expressions,} 
the approach of new persecutions ; exhorted the Christians to a life of 
more rigid austerity, and to an undaunted confession of their faith ; 
extolled the blessedness of the martyr’s crown, and charged the faith- 
ful to stake everything in order to win it. He announced the judg- 
ments impending over the persecutors of the church, the second com- 
ing of Christ, and the approach of the millennial reign, the happiness 
of which he set forth in the most attractive colors. Finally, he claimed 
to be considered as a prophet sent of God in behalf of the whole 
church, as an inspired reformer of the whole church life. The Chris- 
tian church was to be elevated by him to a higher stage of practical 
perfection. A loftier system of Christian morals, befitting its maturity, 
was to be revealed through him ; he appealed to Christ’s promise, that 
he would, by the Holy Ghost, make known things which the men of 
those times were not yet in a condition to understand. He believed 
himself to be called also to give new expositions of the doctrine of 
faith, which were to serve for the clearing up of the disputed points 
most agitated in those districts, and for the defence of those doctrines 
against the objections of heretics. 

It is probable that different epochs should be distinguished in the 
history of Montanus. The ready sympathy with which, in that ex. 
cited period, what he delivered as revelations from above was received, 
contributed, doubtless, to urge him continually onward, till he attrib- 
uted to himself a higher mission than he may have thought of claiming 
in the outset ; and moreover the point-blank opposition which he after- 
wards met with from other quarters, served to increase his enthusiasm. 
But our information is too inadequate, to enable us to separate and 
distinguish these several epochs with any degree of accuracy. In 
connection with Montanus, there were two women, Prisca or Priscilla, 
and Maximilla, who claimed also to be regarded as prophetesses. 

We will now proceed to a more detailed account of Montanism, as a 
tendency stamped and characterized by distinct principles and doc- 
trines. We mean that tendency of spirit, as it began with Montanus, 
developed itself still farther, down to the time of Tertullian, and became 
reduced by him to the form of a system. 


& Fevoduviat. A contemporary writer yAdecat. Plutarch on the ancient oracles 
cited in Eusebius, I. V. c. 16, uses the term de Pyth. orac. ¢. 24. 
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We have seen that the fundamental principle of Montanism was a 
one-sided supranaturalizing element, which placed the spirit in an alto- 
gether passive relation to the divine influence. This principle appeared 
most strongly prominent in the first gusts of religious feeling in Mon- 
tanus and his prophetesses; and the approximation to the Old-Testa- 
ment position, introduced by this principle, is more clearly discernible 
in the earliest Montanistic oracles, than in the later forms which Mon- 
tanism assumed ; for in the outset the whole discourse was of God the 
Almighty, not of Christ or the Holy Spirit. As the Almighty ruled 
alone in the prophet’s soul, and his own selfconsciousness retired 
back, God therefore spoke from the soul of the prophet, of which He 
took entire possession, as if in His own name. Accordingly, it is as- 
serted, in one of these oracular sayings of Montanus: “ Behold! the — 
man is as a lyre, and I sweep over him as a plectrum. The man 
sleeps, and I wake. Behold! it is the Lord, who estranges the souls 
of men from themselves, and gives men souls.” So, in another ora 
ele: “TI am the Lord, the Almighty God, who take up my abode in 
man :” J am neither an angel, nor a messenger; but I am come as the 
Lord himself, God the Father.”” Also, in a prophecy of Montanus’s 
associate, Maximilla, there is as yet no distinct mention of the Holy 
Spirit or the Paraclete; but the Spirit, vindicating himself from the 
objection that he set men beside themselves, declares, ‘‘ I am chased 
as a wolf from the midst of the flock. Iam no wolf; I am word, and 
spirit, and power.”’® This supranaturalizing principle, expressing itself 
more after a form of the Old than of the New Testament, was, to all ap- 
pearance, consistently adhered to by the Montanistic tendency, as it 
first presented itself, in this respect also, that the new prophets did not 
promise a progressive development of the church, in the sense of one 
which was to proceed from the new revelations delivered to them ; but 
announced that which should bring to a close the whole thread of 
earthly development. They hint at the near approach of a new order 
of things, the final separation which was to be brought about by Christ 
himself, and the millennial kingdom to be set up by him on the earth. 
Maximilla is said to have declared expressly, ‘“ After me no other 
prophetess shall arise, but the end shall come.” + The God who had 
determined to bring about the great judgment, called on the faithful 
by his voice in the new prophets, to prepare themselves for it by a 
stricter life, so that the Lord, at his second coming, which was 
near at hand, might find them well provided and waiting. With 
this expectation of the approaching end of the world, stood intimately 
connected the contempt of life and of all earthly things, to which the 
new spirit of the prophets called men. 

But though many of the predictions of the new prophets were not 


1’[dovd, dvSpwroc dost Abpa, KdyO imrapat 8 ‘Phuc elul, cat rvedpua, kat dévayc. See 
Goel rARKTpOY. ‘O dvSpwrog Kotuarat, Kdy® Euseb. 1. V.c. 16. Y : Q 
yenyop®. "Id0d, Kiptog torw 6 éxoravwv — *The words are cited in Epiphanius 
xapdiac dvSpdruv Kal didode Kapdiag dv- Mer’ éué mpopqrig obxére Eotar, AAA ovy 
Yparowe. Epiphan. heres. 48. Tédewa. 

2K yd Kbproc, Kbpto¢ 6 Sede, 6 mavroxpa- 
Two, kaTaytvouevog vy Gvdpary. 
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fulfilled, yet the principle announced by them. entered mightily into the 
development of the Christian consciousness 1 this period. And as 
these new revelations were brought into connection with the doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit, which, in the church system of theology, was still 
less completely unfolded, with the doctrine of spiritual gifts, and 
with the promises of Christ respecting the Paraclete, the idea went 
forth, that there were certain seasons or epochs of the outpouring of 
the Holy Ghost, through which the progressive development of the 
church was to be promoted ; a new momentum superadded to its ordi- 
nary, regular course of development, and designed to complete what 
was lacking in it. 

In receiving this principle and looking round for arguments in sup- 
port of it, Tertullian endeavored to show the necessity of some such 
progressive development of the church, by pointing to a law running 
through all the works of God in the kingdoms of nature and of grace. 
“Tn the works of grace,” said he, “as in the works of nature, which 
proceed from the same Creator, everything unfolds itself by certain suc- 
cessive steps. From the seed-kernel shoots forth first the plant; then 
comes the blossom, and finally this becomes the fruit, which itself ar- 
rives at maturity only by degrees. So the kingdom of righteousness 
unfolds itself by certain stages. In the first place, there was the fear 
of God awakened by the voice of nature, without a revealed law (the 
patriarchal religion ;) next followed the stage of childhood under the 
law and the prophets; then that of youth under the gospel; and at 
length the unfolding of the spiritual life to the ripeness of manhood 
through the new out-pouring of the Holy Ghost, connected with the ap- 
pearance of Montanus— through the new instructions of the promised 
Paraclete.! How should the work of God stand still and make no pro- 
gressive movement, while the kingdom of evil is continually enlarging 
itself and acquiring new strength?” On this ground, the Montanists 
denounced those who were for setting arbitrary limits to the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, as though his extraordinary operations had been 
confined to the times of the apostles alone. ‘Thus, in a Montanistic 
writing of North Africa, it was said: “Faith ought not to be so weak 
and despondent, as to suppose that God’s grace was powerful only among 
the ancients; since God at all times carries into effect what he has 
promised, as a witness to unbelievers and a blessing to the faithful.” 
The later effusions of the Holy Spirit ought rather to exceed all that 
had gone before.? The fact was appealed to, that Christ himself prom- 
ised believers the revelations'of the Paraclete, as the perfecter of his 
church, through whom he would make known what the men of those 
times would have been unable to comprehend. By this, it was by no 
means intended to deny in general, that the promise above mentioned 
had any reference to the apostles ; but the opinion was simply this, 
that the promise did not refer exclusively to the apostles — did not, in 
its application to them, become entirely fulfilled, but on the contrary 


- Tertullian. de virgg. veland. c. 1. putanda novitiora queque ut novissimiora, 
A Acta Perpetue et Felicitat. Preefat. secundum exuberationem gratiz in ultima 
Preefat.in Acta Perpetuz: Majora re-  szeculi spatia decretam. 
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referred also to the new revelations by the prophets now awakened, — 
that these last were a necessary complement and enlargement of that 
original revelation! The truth springing from the latter and trans- 
mitted by the general tradition of the church, was in the former always 
presupposed as an unchangeable foundation. The new prophets should 
distinguish themselves from false teachers, and prove their divine mis- 
sion, by their agreement with this original revelation. But proceeding 
on such foundation, the Christian system of morals and the entire 
church life should be carried still further onward by these new revela- 
tions ; —for the men who were first weaned from paganism and sensual- 
ity, were not as yet in a condition to understand the requisitions of Chris- 
tian perfection. Moreover, by these revelations, the Christian doctrines, 
attacked by the ever encroaching sects of the heretics, were to be de- 
fended. As the heretics made use of arbitrary and false interpretations 
to explain the holy scriptures, (from which, too, they might best be refu- 
ted,) in accordance with their own notions ; so by these new revelations a 
fixed and settled authority would be established against them. Finally, 
they were to supply means for resolving disputed questions on matters 
of faith and practice.2 Hence the Montanist Tertullian, towards the 
end of his treatise on the resurrection, addressing himself to those who 
were willing to draw from the fountain of these new revelations, says 
to them, “ You will thirst for no instruction ; — no questions will per- 
plex you.” 

Thus Montanism set over against the rigid, traditional element, one 
of free, progressive movement. ‘The occupiers of this new position 
were better prepared to distinguish between what was changeable and 
what was unchangeable in the church development, since they admitted 
the immutability of the doctrinal tradition alone ; — they maintained 
that the regulations of the church might be altered and improved by 
the progressive instructions of the Paraclete, according to the exigen- 
cies of the times. While, moreover, according to the view taken by 
the church, the bishops were regarded as the sole organs for diffusing 
the influences of the Holy Spirit in the church, being the successors of 
the apostles and the inheritors of their spiritual power ;—1it was the 
opinion of the Montanists, on the other hand, that besides the ordinary 
organs of church guidance, there were still higher ones,— those extra- 
ordinary organs, the prophets awakened by the Paraclete. ‘The latter 
only, according to the view taken by the Montanists, were the succes- 
sors of the apostles in the highest sense, the inheritors of their spiritual 
power in full. Hence Tertullian sets over against the church consist 
ing of the number of bishops, the church of the Spirit, which manifests 
itself through men enlightened by the Holy Spirits While it was the 
custom to derive the power conceded to the bishops from the power to 
bind and to loose conferred on Peter, the Montanist Tertullian, on the 


1 Tertullian. de pudicitia, c. 12. 3 Tertullian. de corona milit. ¢. 3. 

2 Tertullian. de virgg. veland. represents 4 Tertullian. de pudicitia, c. 21: Ecclesia 
as the administratio Paracleti, quod disci- spiritus per spiritalem hominem, non eccle- 
plina dirigitur, quod scripture revelantur, sia numerus episcoporum. 
quod intellectus reformatur, 
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other hand, maintained that these words referred only to Peter person- 
ally, and to those who, like Peter, were filled with the Holy Ghost, in 
directly.1_ They who followed the voice of the Holy Ghost speaking 
through the medium of the new prophets, being the spiritually minded, 
genuine Christians, (Spiritales,) constituted the church in the proper 
sense; while, on the other hand, the opposers of the new revelations 
were usually styled the carnally minded, the Psychical. ° ; 

Thus Montanism set up a church of the Spirit, consisting of the spir- 
itales homines, in opposition to the prevailing outward view of that in- 
stitution. Tertullian says: “The church, in the proper and preéminent 
sense, is the Holy Spirit, in which the Three are One, — and next, the 
whole community of those who are agreed in this faith (that God the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost are one) is called, after its founder 
and consecrator, (the Holy Spirit,) the church.”2 The Catholic point 
of view expresses itself in this,— viz. that the ¢dea of the church is put 
first, and by this very position of it, made outward ; next, the agency 
of the Holy Spirit is represented as conditioned by, and hence derived 
through, this mediation.? Montanism, on the other hand, like Protes- 
tantism, places the Holy Spirit first, and considers the church as that 
which is only derived. Assuming this position, the order would be re- 
versed: Ubi Spiritus, ibi ecclesia; et ubi ecclesia, ibi Spiritus. But 
the Montanistic conception does not coincide with the Protestant ; 
for in the former it is not the general fact of the actuation of the Holy 
Spirit, as it takes place in all believers, but the above described extra- 
ordinary revelation, which is meant. Partly this latter, which is here 
placed as the original thing, and partly the acknowledgment of the 
same in its divine character, constitute, according to the Montanistic 
view, the essence of the true church. It is that church in which God 
awakes the prophets, and by which the prophets are recognized as 
such. 

Since again, according to the Montanistic theory, prophets could be 
awakened from among Christians of every rank; since the Montanists 
expressly regarded it as one of the characteristics of this last epoch in 
the development of God’s kingdom, that, according to the promises in 
the prophet Joel, which were now passing into fulfilment, the gifts of 
the Spirit were to be dispensed to Christians of every condition and 
sex without distinction ; and since requisitions in regard to the Christian 
walk which before had been confined wholly to the spiritual order, 
were extended by the new revelations to all Christians as such ; they 
were thus led to give prominence once more to that idea of the dignity 
of the universal Christian calling, of the priestly dignity of all Chris. 


1 Secundum Petri personam, spiritalibus 
potestas ista conveniet, aut apostolo aut pro- 
phete. L.c. 

2 Nam et ecclesia proprie et principaliter 
ipse est Spiritus. in quo est trinitas unius 
divinitatis. Illam ecclesiam congregat, quam 
Dominus in tribus posuit, (where two or 
three are gathered together in his name,) 


atque ita exinde etiam numerus, qui in 
hanc fidem conspiraverint, ecclesia ab auc 
tore et consecratore censetur. L. c. 

8 As in the well-known words of Irenzeus 
Ubi ecclesia, ibi Spiritus; et ubi Spiritus, ibi 
ecclesia. 

* Preefat. in Act. Felicit. 
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tians, which had been, in a measure, suppressed by the confounding 
together of the fundamental principles of Judaism and Christianity.1 

But although the idea of the church and of its progressive develop- 
ment was in one phase of it seized by Montanism after a freer and a 
more spiritual manner, yet in another respect, by deriving this progres- 
sive development from new, extraordinary revelations, from a newly 
awakened prophetic order, it fell back upon the position of Judaism. 
While, according to the ordinary church principles, the Old Testament 
priesthood was transferred over to the Christian church; according to 
the Montanistic view, the Old Testament order of prophets was thus 
transferred. And it is noticeable, that the Catholic church, which 
afterwards adopted many of the views which in the beginning she cen- 
sured in Montanism, seized particularly on many things asserted by the 
Montanists concerning the relation of the new revelations by their 
prophets to the ground-work of church tradition and scripture doctrine, 
in order to explain the relation of the decisions of general councils to 
both these matters. A new particular was superinduced on the church 
notion of tradition ; — to holding fast on the original doctrine once de- 
livered, was added the element of a progressive advancement in har- 
mony with this doctrine, and derived from the Holy Spirit. But while 
this actuation of the Holy Spirit was regarded, from the Montanistic 
point of view, as one that proceeded from newly awakened, extraordi- 
nary organs ; it was, by the principles of the church, transferred to the 
regular organs of the church guidance, the bishops. We must here 
bring in also what has already been said concerning the Montanistic 
notion of inspiration.” 

But this way of considering inspiration, which, derived from the Jews, 
had, up to this time, chiefly prevailed also among the fathers of the 
church, was now gradually suppressed by the opposition to Montanism. 
Its violent opponents condemned the ecstatic state without reserve ; 
considering it rather as the sign of a false prophet. Unfortunately, the 
work against Montanism by the Christian rhetorician Miltiades, in which 
this very point was set forth, that the ecstacy was a state of mind at 
variance with the character of a true prophet,? has not reached our 
times ; —a work by which probably much light would be shed on the 
then interesting discussions about the notion of inspiration. Men were 
inclined to trace the ecstacy to an agency of the evil spirit, as a spirit 
of confusion and of schism ; and contrasted it with the influences of the 
Holy Spirit, as a spirit of sober and clear self-possession. Men were 
for denouncing the Montanistic notion of the prophet and the prophetic 
office in everything, without attempting to separate what was true in it 
from what was false. But the more free and unbiassed spirit of the 
- Alexandrian school is to be seen also, in its judgment on these phenom- 


1 As, for example, Tertullian de mono- Dei conspicit, vel cum per ipsum Deus logui- 
mia. tur, necesse est excidat sensu, obumbratus 
2 The definition of such an ecstatic state scilicet virtute divina. 

of the Montanistic mind, is to be found in 8 Tlep? rob uy deiv mpodyrnv év éxorices 

Tertuilian, c. Mare. 1, IV. c. 22: In spiritu Aadziv. 

homo constitutus, presertim cum gloriam 
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ena. It is true, Clement of Alexandria, too, represents the ecstacy aa 
the sign of a false prophet, and of the actuation of the evil spirit, where. 
by the soul becomes estranged from itself ;! but yet he declared him. 
self opposed to those. who, as he expresses it, unreservedly condemned, 
with a blind zeal of ignorance, everything that proceeded from these 
false prophets, instead of inquiring into what was said, without respect 
to the person, and ascertaining whether it contained any portion of 
truth.2 In contradicting Montanism, men fell into the erroneous the- 
ory at the opposite extreme. Unwilling to admit that there was anything 
at all of an unconscious nature in the prophets of the Old Testament, 
they attributed to them a clear, conscious knowledge of everything in- 
cluded in the divine promises which they announced ; ?— a, view of the 
matter which could not fail to obscure the right understanding of the 
relation between the Old and New Testaments, and to prevent an un- 
biassed exposition of the latter. 

As we observed above, in giving the general characteristics of Mon- 
tanism, it grazed closely, by vitiating the Christian principle, upon Ju- 
daism on the one side and upon paganism on the other. 

States somewhat akin to what occurred in pagan divination, phenom- 
ena like the magnetic and somnambulist appearances occasionally pre- 
sented in the pagan cultus, mixed in with the excitement of Christian 
feelings. Those Christian females who were thrown into ecstatic 
trances during the time of public worship, were not only consulted about 
remedies for bodily diseases, but also plied with questions concerning 
the invisible world. In Tertullian’s time, there was one at Carthage, 
who, in her states of ecstacy, imagined herself to be in the society of 
Christ, and of angels. The matter of her visions corresponded to what 
she had just heard read from the holy scriptures, what was said in the 
Psalms that had been sung, or in the prayers that had been offered.4 
At the conclusion of the service and after the dismission of the church, 
she was made to relate her visions, from which men sought to gain in- 
formation about things of the invisible world ; as, for example, about 
the nature of the soul. . 

The Jewish element discovered itself in the pretended completion 
of the system of morals by new precepts which had particular refer- 
ence to the ascetic life. Thus, fasting on the dies stationum, which 


1 Strom. lib. I. f. 311, where he says of 
the false prophets: T 6vrz obrox év éxora- 
Cel TpoEgnTEvOY, Oc dv arooTuTov dvakovot, 
where, without doubt, there is a play on 


speak more fully of Montanism, — if, in- 
deed, he ever executed that design, — viz. 
his book sep? mpodyreiac. Vid. Strom. 1. 
VE fone 


words in the use of the terms éxoracic and 
amoorarne. 

* His words are: Ob piv did rdv Aéyovra 
katayvacttov auadac Kat Tov Leyouévur, 
Orep kal éxi TOv Tpodnredbery viv 07 Aeyo- 
Hévov maparnpntéov dAAad ra Aeyopeva 
oKxonnréov ei tHE dAnSelac tyerar. Strom. 
1. VIL. f. 647. As we might expect from 
Clement a more unbiassed judgment than 
was commonly entertained by others, we 
have so much the more reason to regret the 
loss of the work, in which he designed to 


8 E. g. Orig. in Joann. T. VI § 2: IIpo- 
TETOG aTopnvaca Tepl TpodATwv, we od 
copay, ei wh vEevonkact ta Umd diov oTb- 
paroe. 

* Tertullian. de anima, c. 9, says of her: 
Et videt et audit sacramenta, et quorundam 
corda dignoscit et medicinas desiderantibus 
submittit. Jam vero prout scripture legun- 
tur, aut psalmi canuntur, aut allocutiones 
proferuntur, aut petitiones delegantur, ita 
inde materi vision:5us subministrantur, 
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till now had been considered a voluntary thing, (see above,) was pre 

scribed as a law for all Christians. It was also made a law, that this 
fast should be extended to three o’clock in the afternoon. During 
three weeks of the year, a meagre diet, like that adopted of free choice 
by the continentes or doxjra, was enjomed as a law on all Christians. 
Against these Montanistic ordinances, the remaining spirit of evangeli- 
cal freedom still nobly and emphatically declared itself: but afterwards 
the spirit which here expressed itself in Montanism, also passed over 
into the Catholic church. 

From Montanism proceeded a tendency, which, instead of leading 
men to value the blessings of humanity according to their true rela- 
tion, in the view of Christianity, to the highest good,— the kingdom 
of God,—led them only to place the one over against the other. And 
the same tendency, by the undue prominence it gave to the divine ele- 
ment as a power to suppress every human motive, would lead also to a 
quietism that crippled and discouraged human activity. On this princi- 
ple, neither would the blessings of the earthly life be estimated according 
to their real worth, nor the use of the requisite means for securing and 
preserving them be acknowledged as a duty. Accordingly, Montanism 
tended to foster a fanatic longing after martyrdom. It set up the prin- 
ciple, that in submitting to the divine will, men should do nothing to 
avoid those persecutions,? which it was God’s will to suspend over 
Christians for the trial of their faith. This spirit of Montanism char- 
acteristically expresses itself in the following oracle: ‘“ Let it not be your 
wish to die on your beds in the pains of child-birth, or in debilitating fever ; 
but desire to die as martyrs, that He may be glorified, who suffered for 
you.” The same tendency of spirit pushed Montanism, in its anxiety 
to avoid an accommodating disposition, which might prove injurious to 
faith, to the other extreme of sternly renouncing all those usages of 
civil and social life which could: in any way be traced to a Pagan ori- 
gin; of despising all those prudential maxims by which it was possible 
to avert the suspicion of the Pagan authorities. It seems, among 
other things, to have been objected to the Montanists, that, by their 
frequent meetings for fasting and prayer, they defied the established 
laws against secret assemblies.® 

This tendency of the moral spirit led to an undue estimation of ce- 
libacy ; — and the unmarried life was already particularly recommend- 
ed by the Montanistic prophetess Priscilla, to the clerical order, as if 
it was in this way only they could be the worthy channels of holy 
influences, could properly render themselves capable of receiving the 


1The so called Xerophagix. — Sunday 
and the Sabbath were excepted from these 
fasts. The Montanists were at difference 
with the Roman church in respect also to 
the not fasting on the Sabbath, (see above.) 
At the time of Jerome, when, however, the 
Montanists seem to have departed in many 
respects, as, for example, in respect to the 
church constitution, from their original in- 
stitutions, they had three weeks of Xero- 
phagie. These may be compared with 


Quadragesimal fasts in the later church ; — 
and so indeed they are called by Jerome, 
(ep. 27, ad Marcellum): “illi tres in anno 
faciunt quadragesimas.” 

2 See Tertullian. de fuga in persecut. 

8 De jejuniis, c. 13: Quomodo in nobis 
ipsam quoque unitatem jejunationum et 
xerophagiarum et stationum denotatis ? 
Nisi forte in senatusconsulta et in princi- 
pum mandata coitionibus opposita delin- 
quimus, 
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divine gifts of the spirit.1 Hence, we may observe another instance 
in which Montanism passed over into the Catholic church. 

Now an ascetic spirit of this sort is elsewhere usually coupled with 
ignorance of the marriage state, as a form for the realization of the 
highest good; and this ignorance is usually based on a sensuous and 
barely outward conception of this relation. But Montanism united 
with this ascetic tendency, a conception of the marriage institution di- 
rectly opposed to the one just mentioned. We see the influence of 
the peculiar Christian spirit manifested in Montanism, by the promi- 
nence it gives to the idea of marriage, in that view of it which was 
first clearly suggested by Christianity, —as a spiritual union, conse- 
crated by Christ, of two individuals, separated by sex, in one common 
life. ‘The Montanists held, therefore, that the religious consecration 
of such a union was a matter of the highest moment; they reckoned 
it as belonging to the essence of a truly Christian marriage, that it 
should be concluded in the church, in the name of Christ. A marriage 
otherwise contracted, was looked upon by them as an unlawful connec- 
tion.” Regarding the institution in this light, it followed again, that 
Montanism would allow of no second marriage, after the death of the 
first husband or the first wife; for marriage being an indissoluble 
unzon in the spirit, not in the flesh alone, was destined to endure be- 
yond the grave.’ In this instance, also, the Montanists, in their legal 
spirit, only pushed to the extreme, a view to which others doubtless 
were inclined. And it is clear, that in this matter too, the Montanis- 
tic element passed over into a Catholic one; for the way was thus pre- 
pared for the sacramental view of the marriage institution. 

The severe legal spirit of Montanism displays itself in the zeal it- 
manifested for the more rigid principles of penance.® But the Monta- 
nists, so far as they failed, like their opponents, rightly to distinguish 
baptism and regeneration, and rightly to understand the relation of 
faith and the forgiveness of sin to the entire Christian life, were in- 
volved in the same error which lay at the foundation of this whole dis 
pute on the extension of absolution.6 The moral zeal against that false 
confidence in the efficacy of absolution which tended to encourage the 
feeling of security in sin, expresses itself in the following exposition of 
Tertullian, aimed against a wrong application of the passage in 1 John 


1 The words of Rigaltius, published in Ter- 
tullian’s work de exhortatione castitatis, c. 1 1 
are: Quod sanctus minister sanctimoniam 
noverit ministrare. Purificantia enim con- 
cordat et visiones vident et ponentes faciem 
deorsum etiam voces audiunt manifestas, 
tam salutares quam et occultas. 

2 Tertullian. de pudicitia, c. 4: Penes nos 
occultz quoque conjunctiones, id est, non 
prius apud ecclesiam professx, juxta me- 
chiam et fornicationem judicari periclitan- 
tur, nec inde conserte obtentu matrimonii 
crimen eludunt. According to the princi- 
ples of Montanism, the essence of a true 
marriage in the Christian sense is, (de mo- 
nogamia, c. 20): cum Deus jungit duos in 


unam carnem, aut junctos deprehendens in 
eadem, conjunctionem signavit. (Where to 
the marriage contracted by two parties 
while they were still pagans, the sanctifying 
consecration of Christianity is superadded.) 

8 See Tertullian. de monogamia and ex- 
hortat. castitatis. 

* Athenagoras (legat. pro Christian. f 
37, ed. Colon) styles the yauoc debrepo¢ 
edmpenne wouxeta. Origen (Tom. in Matth. 
f. 363) says that Paul gave permission for 
a second marriage after the death of the 
first husband or the first wife: Tp3¢ THY 
okAnpokapdiav 7) doSeveiar. 

: pee on this controversy, vol. I. p. 217, f 

._C. 
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1: 7. “John says, if we would walk in the light, as he is in the 
light, we have fellowship one with another, and the blood of Jesus 
Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin. Do we sin then, if we walk 
in the light, and shall we be cleansed if we sin in the light? By no 
means. For whosoever sins, is not in the light, but in darkness. He 
is showing, then, how we shall be cleansed from sin, if we walk in the 
light, in which no sin can be committed ; for such is the power of the 
blood of Christ, that those whom it has cleansed from sin, it thence- 
forth preserves pure, if they continue to walk in the light.” 

It is true, as we have remarked, that Montanism encouraged the 
fanatic enthusiasm for martyrdom; for, according to the Montanistic 
doctrine, the martyrs would be entitled to enter immediately after 
death into a higher state of blessedness, to which other believers could 
obtain no admittance ;? yet the struggle to maintain a rigid peniten- 
tial discipline induced the Montanist Tertullian to oppose the undue 
homage which in another respect was paid to the martyrs. Since 
many, for instance, to whom Montanism refused absolution, could ob- 
tain it, in the Catholic church, through the mediation of the confessors,3 
Tertullian was led to denounce this false confidence in the efficacy of 
their intercession, and to chastise the spiritual arrogance of these men. 
“ Let it satisfy the martyrs,’’ said he, “‘ to have purged themselves of 
their own sins. It savors of ingratitude or arrogance, to pretend to 
bestow on others what it must be considered a great favor to have ob- 
tained for one’s self. Who, but the Son of God only, has paid the 
debt of death for others by his own? For to this end he came, that, 
free from sin and perfectly holy himself, he might die for sinners. 
Thou, therefore, who wouldst emulate Him m procuring the forgiveness 
of sins, suffer for me, when thou art free from sin thyself. But if thou 
art a sinner, how can the oil of thy puny lamp suffice at once for me 
and for thyself?’ 4 , 

In accordance with the one-sided, supra-naturalistic element of the 
scheme we have been considering, the expectations and attention of the 
Montanists were so directed as to observe, not how Christianity was to 
transform the life of humanity, by beginning from within and workmg 
outwards, but how the kingdom of Christ was to gain the dominion of 
the world by some outward miracle. Here full scope was given to 
their extravagant coloring of Chiliasm; and in this respect also, they 
only pushed to the furthest extreme, a way of thinking which very 
generally prevailed in the church. 

If by pietism we understand that morbid direction of pious feelings 
where some arbitrary figment, some excrescence from without, some- 
thing cast over and over in the same mould, is substituted for the nat- 
ural development of the Christian life, ——in other words, the reaction 
of a legal principle within the bosom of Christianity, — then we shall 
have good cause to consider Montanism as the earliest form of mani- 
festation of what may properly be styled pietism. 


1De pudicitia, ¢. 19. Which work re- 2The Paradise; see Tertullian, de ani- 
fers generally to this dispute. ma. ¢. 56. piste 
8 See vol. I. p. 220-228, * De pudicitia, c. 22. 
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What tended to further the spread of this:party, was in part its re: 
lation to Christian principles long before existing, and in part the con- 
tagious influence of enthusiasm, and the manner in which spiritual 
pride was here nourished ; since he who acknowledged the new proph- 
ets, might directly consider himself to be a truly regenerate man, a 
member of the select company of the spiritually minded, (Spiritales, ) 
and despise all other Christians as carnally minded, (Psychici,) as not 
yet truly regenerated. 

The controversy on Montanism was conducted with extreme violence, 
first in Asia Minor. Synods were held for the purpose of inquiring 
into the affair, at which many declared themselves opposed to it; the 
proceedings of these synods were sent to the more distant churches, 
and these were thus drawn into the dispute. It is to be regretted, that, 
owing to the want of distinct accounts, the whole of these proceedings, 
and hence the gradual formation of the Montanistic sects, and their 
relation to the rest of the church, are matters involved in great obscu- 
rity. Though the Montanists considered themselves to be the only 
genuine Christians, and looked upon their opponents as being Christians 
but in part, and as occupying an inferior position ; though they thought 
themselves exalted above all the rest of the church, yet it does not ap- 
pear that they were inclined to separate immediately from the latter, 
and to renounce its fellowship; they wished only to be considered 
the ecclesia spiritus, spiritalis, within the ecclesia made up of the 
psychical multitude. They introduced a similar distinction into the 
practical province, as the Gnostics had done into the theoretical. It 
is true, by this practically aristocratic spirit, the essence of the Chris- 
tian church was not exposed to so much danger, as it could not fail to 
be by the theoretical ; but yet the adherents of the new prophetic or- 
der could not be tolerated in that relation to the rest of the church in 
which they were continually seeking to extend themselves more widely, 
without great injury to the church life ; for they claimed only tolera- 
tion at first, in order that they might gradually establish their own 
supremacy. 

The community at Lyons had among them, at the time of the bloody 
persecution which they experienced under the Emperor Marcus Aure- 
lius, many members from Asia Minor; and they were led by their 
close connection with the Asiatic church, to take a lively interest in 
the proceedings relative to Montanism. The community wrote to 
Eleutherus, bishop of Rome, and the presbyter Irenzous was the bearer 
of their letter. Much light would be shed on the whole subject, had 
we more distinct information respecting the contents of this letter ; but 
Eusebius! barely remarks, that the judgment on the matter expressed 
by the church was just and orthodox. Now, as Eusebius certainly 
considered the Montanistic tendency as heretical, we might infer from 
this remark of his, that the judgment expressed in the letter was one 
unfavorable to the Montanists. But in this case, the letter could not 
have had in view the end which Eusebius assigns to it, that of putting 


} Lib. V. c. 3. 
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an end to the disputes. It would harmonize most perfectly with this 
end, to suppose that the letter was written in a spirit of Christian 
moderation, which sought to lessen the importance of the points in dis- 
pute, to refute the various exaggerated charges laid against the Mon- 
tanistic churches, and, in the diversity of views respecting the worth 
of the new prophetic order, to inculcate the importance of Christian 
unanimity. On this supposition, we may explain why Eusebius should 
express so favorable an opinion of the contents of the letter, which he 
could not have done, had it breathed a decidedly Montanistic spirit. 
This supposition accords best, moreover, with the known character of 
Trenzeus, a man of moderation and a lover of peace; as also with his 
opinions, which, without being Montanistic, were yet not wholly unfa- 
vorable to the Montanists. By this mission, Eleutherus was persuaded 
probably to make peace with those churches; but, soon after, Praxeas 
of Asia Minor, a violent opponent of Montanism, came to Rome; and 
partly by presenting before the Roman bishop the opposite conduct of 
his two predecessors, Anicetus and Soter,! partly by his unfavorable 
representations relative to the condition of the Montanistic churches, 
persuaded him to revoke all that he had hitherto done. The Monta 
nists now proceeded to form and propagate themselves as a distinct 
sect. They were styled Cataphrygians, from the name of their coun- 
try; also Pepuzians, because Montanus, it was said, taught that a 
place called Pepuza, in Phrygia, perhaps the first seat of the Monta- 
nistic church, was the chosen spot from which the millennial reign of 
Christ was destined to begin. 

It might be gathered from the relation of Montanism to the prevail- 
ing spiritual tendencies in the church, that there would be various gra- 
dations and stages of transition between the latter and Montanism de- 
cidedly expressed; as also many shades of difference amongst its oppo- 
nents, from those that were not disposed to overlook the Christian ele- 
ment in this appearance, —as for example a Clement of Alexandria, — 
down to those who, by their uncompromising opposition, were driven to 
another extreme, and to a depravation of the Christian spirit of another 
kind. As Montanism confounded together the Old and New Testa- 
ment positions, its antagonists were led to draw with »o much the 
greater precision the line of demarcation between them. Their current 
watch-word was borrowed from Matthew 11: 18, “The prophets and 
the law prophesied until John the Baptist,— then they were to cease.” 
This maxim they opposed as well to the new ascetic ordinances and 
to the new precepts curtailing Christian freedom, as to the new pro- 
phetic order by which the church must allow itself to be governed. 
Tertullian remarks, of those who so applied the above passage, that they 
would have done better to banish the Holy Spirit entirely from the 
church, since his agency was so wholly dispensed with. But his accu- 


1 The truth of what is here asserted de- itis Deo, sicut de gratia, ita de disciplina 
pends, however, on the question whether De jejuniis, c. 11. ; 
the bishop before mentioned was Eleutherus 3Superest, ut totum auferatis, quantum 
or Victor. in vobis tam otiosum. De jejuniis, c. 11. 

2 Tertullian replies: Palos terminales fig- 
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sation is, in this case, unjust; for both parties were agreed in believing 
that the church could not subsist without the continued actuation of the 
Holy Spirit. The only point of dispute between the two parties was 
the question about the form of that agency, whether it was one which 
lay at the ground in the whole ordinary course of the development of 
the church, or whether it was newly created by a divine, supernatural 
interposition. And it was these very antagonists of Montanism, who 
seem to have prominently set forth in contrast to the Old Testament 
view, the conception of the Holy Spirit, as the new, animating princt-- 
ple, both of the individualities of character and also of their harmoni- 
ous combination in the communities which it actuated ;— from which 
specific difference itself they drew their conclusion, that the church 
could not be made dependent on any new prophetic order. But the 
most decided opponents of Montanism, such as the Alogi hereafter to 
be mentioned, either denied the continuance of the miraculous gifts 
which distinguished the Apostolic church, the charismata, which, in their 
form, discovered something of a supernatural character; or were not 
ready to acknowledge the prophetic gift as a thing that pertained to the 
Christian economy, but considered it as belonging exclusively to the 
Old Testament; and hence they could not admit any prophetic book 
into the canon of the New Testament. It is to be regretted, that our 
information is so scanty respecting the party of the Alogians, so called; 
and that the work of Hippolytus on the charismata, which was proba- 
bly written in opposition to those ultra anti-Montanists, has not reached 
our times. We should otherwise have been enabled to speak with more 
definiteness and certainty on this disputed point, and on the manner in 
which it was handled. 

There were antagonists of Montanism, who opposed to a fanatical 
tendency on the side of the feelings, a negative tendency on the side 
of the understanding ; and who, from the dread of what was fanatical, 
rejected much also that was genuinely Christian. It is true, as must 
be evident from what has been said, that Montanism formed the ex- 
treme point of the anti-Gnostic spirit; but that ultra anti-Montanistic 
tendency of the understanding, however, must, in order to maintain 
itself in its dry sobriety, so hostile to everything of a transcendent 
character, have been no less opposed to the speculative and mystical 
element in Gnosticism. And the dread of the Gnostic tendency 
might, precisely in the same way’as the dread of the Montanistic, push 
men to one-sided negations. It is easy to understand how persons with 
some partial leaning of this sort must be struck with the peculiar ele- 
ment of St. John as wholly foreign from their own views; and how 
they would be inclined to bring up the differences between the gospel 
according to John, and the others, which seemed more accordant with 
their own opinions,! for the purpose of showing, that the gospel which 
the Montanists were chiefly in the habit of quoting in defence of their 
doctrine on the new revelations, was not a genuine one. Trenzeus, from 


1 As, for example, according to the testi- John, that in the Synoptical evangelists 
mony of Epiphanius, (heres. 51,) that the mention is made of one passover, in John 
history of the temptation is omitted in of two. 
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whom we have the first account of this party, certainly goes too far, 
when he tells us, that they rejected the gospel of John on account of 
the passage in it which speaks of the Paraclete.1 That passage alone 
could not possibly have induced them to such a step; for in truth they 
needed only to limit, as was actually done by others, the promise to the 
apostles, in order to deprive the Montanists of this support. As it was 
their practice, however, when those words of Christ were adduced by 
those who held the Montanistic views, to pronounce the whole book 
which contained them a spurious one, it was a natural course, suggested 
by the propensity so common in theological polemics, of drawing general 
conclusions from partial facts, to infer that they had rejected the gospel 
on account of this single text alone. 

Apart from the consideration that the antagonists of Montanism 
must reject the Apocalypse as a prophetic book, and favorable to Chili- 
asm, the whole drift and style of this book must in itself have pos- 
sessed something alien from the spirit of this party of the sober under- 
standing. They made sport of the seven angels and the seven trum- 
pets of the Revelation. Yet such a prosaic tendency of the under- 
standing as the above described, was something too foreign from this 
youthful age of the church, to allow of its meeting with any very gen- 
eral reception. : 

As in Montanism a tendency repellant of the existing elements of 
culture appeared in its most decided form; so, on the other hand, the 
tendency which strove to reconcile the existing culture with Christian- 
ity, and to cause it to be pervaded with the spirit of Christianity, pre- 
sented itself especially in the Alexandrian school. But the question 
arises, from what source is this tendency to be derived, and what was 
its original aim, — whether perhaps it was, in the outset, merely a pro- 
vision to communicate religious instruction to the pagans, or whether 
there had existed in Alexandria, from the first, a school to educate 
teachers for the Christian church, a sort of theological seminary for the 
clerical order. The notices of Husebius? and of Jerome® are too in- 
definite to furnish any solution of this question ; and besides, neither of 
these church Fathers was so situated as to be able duly to distinguish 
the form of this school as it existed in his own time from what it origi- 
nally was. We must therefore content ourselves with what may be 


1Treneus, lib. III. c. 11, § 9. His words 
are: Ut donum spiritus frustrentur, quod 
in novissimis temporibus secundum placi- 
tum Patris effusum est in humanum genus, 
illam speciem non admittunt, que est se- 
cundum Joannis evangelium, in qua Para- 
cletum se missurum Dominus promisit. 

2 Lib. VI. ¢. 10, that a dudaoKahetov lepav 
Aoyov had existed there from ancient times, 
which according to the church phraseology 
may be most naturally interpreted as mean- 


ing a school for the expounding of the. 


scriptures. But this does not suffice to 
characterize the particular mode and form 
under which the Alexandrian school ap- 
peared; though it is easy to bring into these 
words all that belonged to theological study 


in the sense of this school, when its condi- 
tion and character are once understood. 
For its Gnosis was designed, without any 
doubt, to furnish a key for the right under- 
standing of scripture, and was to be derived 
from scripture by allegorical interpretation. 
A distinct classification of different theo- 
logical disciplines, as exegesis, dogmatics, 
etc., is,in this age of the church, when every 
thing was still in one chaotic mass, not to 
be thought of,—as has been very clearly 
pointed out by Hr. Director Hasselbach of 
Stettin, where he explains this phrase in 
his Dissertation de schola, que Alexandris 
floruit, catechetica, Part. I. p. 15. 
8 De vir. illustr. ¢. 36. 
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gathered from our knowledge of the labors of the individual catechists 
who presided over the school. Now we find in the outset at Alexandria 
but one man appoimted by the bishop to hold the office of catechist, 
whose business it was to give religious instruction to the pagans, and 
moreover doubtless to the children of the Christians in that place.’ 
The catechist Origen was the first to share the duties of this office with 
another person, when they became too multiplied to allow him an oppor- 
tunity of prosecuting at the same time his works on scientific theology. 
The catechumens were then divided into two classes. But though the 
office of catechist at Alexandria differed in no respect originally from 
the same office in other cities, yet it could not fail to become gradually, 
of itself, an entirely different affair. 

Men were required for this office, who possessed a perfect and exact 
knowledge of the Grecian religion; especially, who had received a philo- 
sophical education, and been trained in the society and amidst the dis- 
cussions of those learned pagans, who, after having explored many sys- 
tems, had turned their attention to Christianity. It was not enough 
here, as in other churches, to present the main doctrines of Christian- 
ity, according to the so-called rapadoowe: it was necessary, with the ed- 
ucated catechumens, to go back to the primitive sources of the religion in 
the scriptures themselves, and seek to initiate them into the under- 
standing of these. They required a faith which would stand the test 
of scientific examination. Clement, who was himself one of these cat- 
echists, points to the need of a thorough method of administering the 
catechetical office at Alexandria, when he says:? “‘He who would 
gather from every quarter what would be for the profit of the catechu- 
mens, especially if they are Greeks,® (for the earth is the Lord’s, and 
the fulness thereof,) must not, like the irrational brutes, be shy of 
much learning, but he must seek to collect around him every possible 
means of helping his hearers ;”” — and directly after,* “ All culture is 
profitable, and particularly necessary is the study of holy scripture, 
to enable us to prove what we teach, and especially when our hearers 
come tous from the discipline of the Greeks.”’® The patience and 
skill which must be exercised by these Alexandrian teachers, in answer- 
ing the multifarious questions which would be proposed to them, is inti- 
mated by Origen, when he requires of the Christian teachers, that they 
should follow Christ’s example, and not show a fretful spirit, if they 
should be pushed with questions proposed not for the sake of learning. 
but for the purpose of putting them to the proof.® 

Much care was therefore necessary in selecting these Alexandrian 
catechists ; and the office was conferred in preference on those men of 


1 Eusebius (1. VI. c. 6) says, that Ori- 


gen, when a boy, had been a pupil of Clem- 
ent. 

2 Strom. |. VI. f. 659, B. 

® To complete the thought;— he ought 
not to be timid in exploring the vestiges of 
truth even in pagan literature, and to ap- 
propriate the useful; for all comes from 
God, and is, as such, pure. 

4 Strom. |. VI. f. 660, C. 


5 With these remarks compare what 
Clement says generally with regard to those 
to whom the faith must be demonstrated 
after the manner of the Greeks. 

®In Matth. 'T. XIV. § 16: Ilecpalopévou 
THALKODTOV GwTHpos HuSY, Tig TOV padynTav 
abrod dyavaxtoin tetaypévoc ele didacKa- 
hav, éxt TH meipaterdae ind Tiwwv Kai 
muvdavopévov ob ék dtAouadeiacg, cara! 
ar Tov Teipalew &GEéAEL ; 
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learning and of a philosophical education, who had themselves been con- 
ducted to Christianity by the way of philosophical inquiry,—such as 
were Pantenus, the first Alexandrian catechist of whom we have any 
distinct knowledge, and his disciple, Clement. 

The circle of studies taught by these men went on now of ity own 
accord gradually to extend itself, and to embrace a wider range ; for it 
was the first attempt to satisfy, on the principles of the church faith, a 
want deeply felt by numbers,—the want of a scientific exposition of 
that faith, and of a Christian science. ‘Their school was frequented 
partly by those educated pagans who, after having under their instruc- 
tions been converted to Christianity, were seized with the desire of de- 
voting themselves, and all they possessed, to its service ; and with this 
in view chose the Alexandrian catechists for their guides; and partly 
by young men who, standing already within the Christian pale, were 
only thirsting after a more profound knowledge, and aiming to prepare 
themselves for the office of church teachers. Thus there grew up here, 
in a manner perfectly spontaneous, a theological school. It was the 
birth-place of Christian theology in the proper sense, — theology as it 
sprang partly from the inward impulse of the mind thirsting after scien- 
tific knowledge, and partly from an outwardly directed apologetic inte- 
rest to defend the doctrines of the church against philosophically edu- 
cated Greeks, and against the Gnostics. 

To form a right conception of this school in its early growth, we must 
consider its relation to the three different parties, in connection with, or 
in opposition to which, it shaped itself; and whose different tendencies 
it conceived the possibility of uniting together by means of a higher 
principle which should reconcile their antagonisms ; — its relation, 1. To 
those seekers after wisdom, the Greeks, who despised Christianity as a 
blind faith, that shunned the light of reason; and who were only con- 
firmed in their contempt of it by the gross, material views of those un 
educated and sternly repulsive Christians with whom they came in con- 
tact ; 2. Its relation to the Gnostics, now a numerous class in Alexan- 
dria, who likewise spoke with contempt of the blind faith of a grovel- 
ing multitude, and by promising a higher, esoteric knowledge of reli- 
gion, drew to them. those pagans who sought after wisdom, and those 
Christians who were not satisfied with the ordinary religious instruc- 
tion; 3. Its relation to that primitive class of church teachers, who 
occupied the ground of practical Realism, and more especially to those 
zealots among them, whom the pride and arrogance of the Gnostics had 
led to be suspicious of all speculation and philosophy, and whatever 
seemed like the striving after a Gnosis,— and who were in continual 
fear of the corruption of Christianity by the mixing in of foreign phi- 
losophical elements. By means of a Gnosis resulting from, and harmo- 
niously combining with, faith,! the Alexandrians supposed they should 
be able to avoid all that was partial and false in each of these tenden 
cies, and even find means of reconciling them together. 

They differed from the Gnostics in their theory of the relation of the 


1Tpéote GAnSiv7, opposed to the pevddvupoc. 
VOL, I. 34 
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yaoi to the xiorc, in that they acknowledged faith as the foundation of 
the higher life for ald Christians; as the common bond, whereby all, 
however differing from one another in mental cultivation, are still united 
together in one divine community. They contrasted the unity of the 
catholic church, founded on this basis of faith, with the strife of the 
Gnostic schools, (d:arpyBai.) They held that the sources of knowledge 
for the xiorze and for the yvdou were not different, but the same for 
both; namely, the common tradition, handed down in all the churches, 
concerning the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and the holy 
scriptures. They made it the business of the Gnosis, simply to place 
in the clear light of consciousness, what had been first appropriated by 
faith, and incorporated with the inward life; to unfold this in its full 
extent, and according to its internal connection ; to place it on the basis 
and under the form of science; to prove that this was the genuine doc- 
trine as it came from Christ; to give an account of its history, and to 
defend it against the objections of its enemies among pagan philoso- 
phers and heretics. Their watch-word, which seems to have been a cur- 
rent motto already handed down from some earlier period, and which 
subsequently continued to be the watch-word for marking the relation 
of faith to knowledge, from the time of Augustin to the establishment 
of the scholastic theology for which he prepared the way, was the pas- 
sage in Isaiah 7: 9,—a passage, it must be allowed, which admits of 
the sense they ascribed to it only in the Alexandrian version, and 
there only when taken without any regard to the connection: 1— 
“Edy wp muorebonte, obd? mp ovvite,” if ye do not believe, neither shall ye 
understand. ‘These words, which were first used in the sense, He who 
believes not the gospel, can obtain no insight into the spirit and essence 
of the Old Testament, were in the next place employed in the kindred 
sense, that without faith in Christianity and its several doctrines, it is 
impossible to penetrate into the more profound knowledge of Christianity 
and its doctrines. According to the measure of faith will be the pro- 
gress made in the understanding of the truth ; the degree of knowl- 
edge will correspond with the degree of faith.? 

Clement of Alexandria defends the worth of faith against those pagans 
and Gnostics who confounded faith with opinion. “ It is plain,” says 
he, “that faith is something godlike, which can be destroyed neither 
by the power of any other worldly love, nor by present fear.”’? He 
represents faith as holding the same relation to the higher life, as the 
breath to the life of the body.4 An important character, for him, in the 
essence of faith, is that spontaneous seizure of the godlike, anticipating 


1 Just as, in more recent times, many 
texts from Luther’s translation of the Bible 
became current proof passages for propo- 
sitions relating to Christian faith or prac- 
tice, although this application of them was 
wholly inconsistent with the sense which 
they had in the original. 

2 Strom. 1. I. f. 273, A.; 1. IL. f. 362, A.; 
I. IV. f. 528, B. and Orig. in Matth. ed. 
Huet. T. XVI. § 9: ’Ex rod memtoreveévar 


kata tiv dvahoyiay Tie TioTewc, Td ove» 
val. 

8 Geidv te elvat, wre bd dAAnc piriag 
KoouiKne Olacrapuévny, uate dnd b630v Tas 
povrog dtadvouévnv. Strom. 1. II. f. 372. 

* Ty riorw obtug dvayxaiav TO yowort 
KO Unapxovoay, O¢ TH KaTa Tdv KOoUOD 
Tovde BLodvrt, mpdc Td Cav TO dvarveiv. ~ 
L. c.f. 373. 
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conception, which proceeds from the recipient disposition of the heart. 
In this phase of it, so far as faith presupposes an attractive power of 
the godlike on the human heart, and a spontaneous yielding to that 
power on the part of the latter, he well understood its essential charac- 
ter. He supposes, in human nature, a sense correlative to truth, which 
is attracted by the same, and repelled by what is false.2 Accordingly 
he characterizes faith as something positive,—a positive union with 
the godlike ; and, on the other hand, unbelief as a negative quality, 
which, being such, presupposes the positive? With faith is already 
given, according to this view, the highest thing of all—the divine life 
itself. As he elsewhere remarks:4 ‘ He that believes the Son, hath 
eternal life. If they who believe, then, have life, how can there be 
anything higher for them than life eternal? Faith wants nothing; it 
is complete in itself — self-sufficing.” Clement here puts it down as the 
characteristic of faith, carrying in it the pledge of the future, that it an- 
tedates the future as if were present. When this divine life, received by 
faith, permeates and cleanses the soul, it is in possession of a new sense 
for the discernment of divine things. So Clement remarks: ‘“ Behold I 
will do a new thing — says the Logos, Is. 43 : 19 — which no eye hath 
seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive, 1 Corinth. 2: 9; which can be seen, heard and conceived only 
with a new eye, a new ear, a new heart, through faith and understanding ; 
since the disciples of our Lord speak, conceive and act spiritually.” ® 
This intimate connection between knowing and living belongs to the 
peculiar character of the Alexandrian Gnosis. The Gnosis was con- 
ceived by this school, not as a mere form of speculation, but as a result 
of the whole tendency of the new inward life growing out of faith and 
manifesting itself in the conduct, — as a habitus practicus animi. This 
is expressed in the following words of Clement: “ As is the doctrine, so 
also must be the life ; for the tree is known by its fruit, not by its blos- 
soms or its leaves. The Gnosis comes, then, from the fruit and the life ; 
not from the doctrine and the blossom. For we say that the Gnosis 
is not merely doctrine, but a divine science ; — it is that light, dawning 
within the soul from obedience to God’s commands, which makes all 
things clear; teaches man to know all that is contained in creation, and 
in himself, and instructs him how to maintain fellowship with God; 
for what the eye is to the body, such is the Gnosis to the mind.” ” 
There can be no such thing as a knowledge of divine things without 
that living them out, which is the fruit of faith. Knowing and living 
here become one. This unity of the theoretical and the practical ele- 


1'Y¥roAnic éxototog Kat mpdAnyic eb- 
yvapovoc Tpokaradnpenc. L.c¢. f. 371. 

. 2Tdv dySpuorov, dice: piv diaBeBAnué- 
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4 Pedagog ‘ib. I. c. 6. 
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ment, of objective truth and the subjective state of the individual, pre- 
sented itself to Clement just as it sprung out of the depths of his own 
Christian consciousness, —although the Neo-Platonic philosophy lent 
him a form for the expression of it, in what it taught concerning the 
identity of subject and object,—of the rooiv and the vorrév, at the 
highest position of knowledge.? 

This accordingly is, in the Alexandrian scheme, the subjective con- 
dition, and the subjective essence of the Gnosis. As it respects the ob- 
jective source of knowledge, whence the Gnosticus should seek to de- 
rive still deeper and clearer views of the truths he has received by faith 
into his inner life, —this, according to Clement, is Holy Scripture. 
If it was the case with many, who were without the requisite training, 
necessary to enable them to search the scriptures for themselves, that 
they simply adhered to the essential and fundamental truths of faith, 
which, in conformity with the Paradosis, had been communicated to 
them in their earliest instruction, yet the Gnosticus must distinguish him- 
self from these ordinary believers by his ability to prove those truths ; 
to deduce them from a comparison of the different parts of holy scrip- 
ture; and to draw from the same source the refutation of all opposite 
errors. Instead of a faith grounded on the authority and tradition of 
the church, he should possess a faith grounded on the knowledge of 
the Bible. Accordingly Clement says :” ‘“ Faith is, so to speak, the 
compendious knowledge of essentials; Gnosis, the incontrovertible 
demonstration of the things received by faith, erected on the founda- 
tion of faith, through the doctrine of our Lord, whereby faith is raised 
to an irrefragable scientific knowledge.” The same father, in meeting 
the objection of Pagans and Jews, that it was impossible, owing to the 
multitude of sects among the Christians, to know where the truth was 
to be found, points them to the infallible criterion of Holy Writ, and 
observes: ‘‘ We rely not on men, who merely give us their opinions, 
over against which we, in like manner, may set our own. But if it is 
not enough merely to give our opinion, if it is necessary to prove what 
we affirm, we do not wait for the testimony of men, but prove it by the 
word of the Lord, which is the most certain of all arguments, or rather the 
only one,—the form of knowing whereby those who have barely tasted 
of the scriptures, become believers, and those who have made greater 
progress and become accurately acquainted with the truth, are 
Gnostics.”’ 8 

Hence Clement denominates the Gnosis which results from compar- 
ing different passages of scripture, and which deduces the conclusions 
that flow from the acknowledged maxims of faith, a scientific faith.4 
The Gnostic, according to him, is one who has grown grey in the study 
of the holy scriptures ; whose life is nothing else than a series of works 
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and of words, corresponding with the transmitted doctrine of our Lord.} 
But it is only for the Gnostic that the holy scriptures generate such a 
knowledge of divine things, because it is he only who brings to them 
the believing recipient sense. Where this is wanting, the scriptures 
appear unfruitful.? This inner sense, however, is not sufficient of itself 
to deduce from the holy scriptures the truths they contain, to unfold 
these truths in all their bearings and form them into an organic whole, 
as well as to defend them against the objections of pagans and heretics, 
and to apply them to everything hitherto presented to man’s faculty of 
knowledge. There is required for this a previous scientific culture, 
and such a culture could not be created new and at once by Christian- 
ity; but Christianity must here form a union with the scientific culture 
which had resulted from the previous history of mankind, in order that, 
as the leaven for all that pertains to humanity,® it may gradually per- 
vade it, and fashion it to its own likeness. 

It was here the Alexandrian Gnosis drew upon itself numerous ob- 
jections from the other party, who despised the culture of the Greeks 
as altogether repugnant to Christianity. Against these, its advocates 
must defend themselves and vindicate their peculiar method on what 
grounds they could. Interesting is this conflict, which has so often 
been repeated in history. It was argued against the Alexandrians, that 
the prophets, and the apostles at any rate, had no concern with philosoph- 
ical culture. Clement answered: “‘ The apostles and prophets, as disci- 
ples of the Spirit, spake certainly what the Spirit communicated to 
them ; but we can rely on no such guidance of the Holy Spirit super- 
seding all human means of culture, to enable ws to unfold the hidden 
sense of their words. He who would have his thoughts enlightened by 
the power of God, must already have accustomed himself to philoso- 
phize on spiritual things, must have already inured himself to that form 
of thought, which is now to be animated by a new and higher spirit. 
A logical cultivation of the mind is necessarily required, in order duly 
to distinguish the doubtful and synonymous words of scripture.” 4 
In answer to those who would have men satisfied with faith alone, and 
who rejected all science which men might wish to employ in the service 
of faith, he says: ‘It is as though they would look for the grapes at 
once, without having bestowed any previous culture on the vine. Un- 
der the figure of the vine our Lord is presented to us, from which we 
must expect the fruit to come only in proportion to the reasonable care 
and art of the husbandman. It is necessary to prune, to dig, and to 
bind up; the hook, the hoe, and other implements used in the culture 
of the vine, must be employed, that it may yield us the pleasant fruit.’” 


1 Strom. |. VII. f. 762, et 763. 
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It appears, according to this, to have been considered as the proper 
business of the Gnosis, to unfold the included sum of the faith, to dic 
gest it, and preserve it from the intermixture of foreign elements. 

Clement had to defend the Alexandrian Gnosis against the objection, 
that divine revelation was not allowed to be in itself the sufficient source 
of truth, but was represented as standing in need of additional aid and 
support from without itself; that such as had not enjoyed the advan- 
tage of scientific culture, were precluded from the possibility of under- 
standing it. To this he answers:1 “ If it were necessary to draw a dis- 
tinction for the sake of those who are always ready with their com- 
plaints, we might call philosophy a co-operating help in acquiring the 
knowledge of truth; a seeking after truth; a preparatory discipline of 
the Gnostic ; but that which simply codperates we make not the cause, 
the principal thing. We do not represent it as though the latter could 
not exist without philosophy; for in fact nearly every one among us, 
without having gone through the circle of the sciences, without the 
Grecian philosophy, many of us without even knowing how to read or 
write, carried captive by that divine philosophy which came from the 
barbarians, have, by the power from on high, through faith, received the 
doctrine of God. Complete and sufficient in itself, then, is the doctrine 
of our Saviour, as the power and wisdom of God; and when to this 
is added the Grecian philosophy, it does not indeed make the truth any 
more powerful, but it renders futile the attacks of sophistry, and, as it 
wards off every fraudulent plot devised against the truth, has been 
properly denominated the wall and hedge of the vineyard.2 The truth 
of faith is like the bread which is indispensable to life; the preparatory 
discipline may be compared to that which is eaten with the bread, and 
to the dessert.” 

In general, we must allow, Clement was distinguished for the mild- 
ness and moderation with which he met the opponents of the Alexan- 
drian Gnosis. He was himself aware how their fears had been excited 
by the corruptions to which simple Christianity was exposed among so 
many sects who were inclined to mix up into the gospel what was most 
foreign to its spirit; he was aware how natural it is for man to con- 
found the abuse and the right use of the same thing ; but yet the zeal 
— often we must allow too ignorant zeal — of his opponents, and hig 
own conviction that that grossly material and one-sided tendency was 
a serious hindrance to the spirit of Christianity which was striving to 
ennoble the whole man, and that many were thereby prevented from 
embracing it, seduced him into the error of expressing himself some- 
what too roughly against these opponents, and of denying them the justice 
due to their honest zeal; as when he says:* “Tt is not unknown to me 
what many an ignorant brawler® has at his tongue’s end, that faith 
should cling to the most necessary things, to the essential points, and 
pass over those foreign and superfluous matters which detain us to no 


1 Strom. lib. T. f. 318. K the Alexandrians applied to the relation of 
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purpose on what has no concern with our great object ;’’ and again:? 
*¢The multitude dread the Grecian philosophy,” as children do a mask, 
fearing it will carry them off. But if their faith is of such a sort (for 
knowledge I certainly could not call it) as that it may be subverted by 
specious words, it is always liable to be so subverted ; for they confess 
themselves that they have not the truth; since truth is invincible, but 
false opinions are overthrown at any moment.” We perceive here the 
high-hearted confidence of Clement in the might of Christian truth, 
which had nothing to fear from opposition, but would rather shine forth 
by its means with still greater lustre—although it must be allowed, 
this confidence leads him to bear too hard against a faith which, in the 
consciousness of its own weakness, is too anxiously concerned about the 
safety of its dearest possession. The Gnostic, according to Clement, — 
alluding to that saying ascribed in the apocryphal gospels to our Sa- 
viour, — “yiveote doxipot rparetira,” (be ye skilful money-changers) — 
should in all cases be able to distinguish truth from specious error, as 
genuine from counterfeit coins, and therefore stand in no fear of error, 
however specious. He needed to be familiar with the Grecian philoso- 
phy, for the very purpose of pointing out to the philosophically educa- 
ted pagans its errors and its insufficiency, of refuting them on their 
own position, and of conducting them from this to the knowledge of 
the truth. ‘Thus much,” observes Clement,’ ‘I would say to those 
who are so fond of complaining: if the philosophy is unprofitable, yet 
the study of it is-profitable, if there is profit to be derived from thor- 
oughly demonstrating that it is an unprofitable thing. Then again, we 
cannot condemn the heathens by merely pronouncing sentence on their 
dogmas; we must enter with them into the development of each in de- 
tail, until we compel them to acquiesce in our sentence ; for that sort 
of refutation wins the most confidence, which is united with a thorough 
knowledge of the matter in hand.” He says in another place :* “We 
must offer to the Greeks who seek after that which passes with them 
for wisdom, things of a kindred nature, so that they may come, as it 
may be expected they will, in the easiest way, through what is already 
familiar to them, to the belief of the truth. For I bécome all things 
to all men, says the apostle, that I may win all.” 

The most violent opponents of this liberal tendency, in order to a 
total condemnation of the study of the Greek philosophy, brought in the 
Jewish legend related in the apocryphal book of Enoch, which repre- 
sented all the higher kinds of knowledge as having come to the heathen 
out of due course through the agency of fallen spirits; and they held 
all heathen philosophers, without distinction, to be organs of the evil 
spirit. They either considered the whole pagan world before Christ to 
be in direct opposition to Christianity; confounded what was pagan 
with the original and divine element, without which Paganism, which 


1L. ¢. lib. VI. f. 655. rantly stopping their ears; for they are con- 
2 Clement, Stromat. VI. 659, wittily re- scious, if they once lend an ear to the Greek 
marks, “ Most Christians treat the doctrine philosophy, they would be unable to make 
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only adulterated and obscured this, could not have existed at all ; re 
fused to know any point of union betwixt Christianity and that part 
of man’s nature which, through all his corruption, intimates his relation- 
ship to God, and without which Christianity never could have been 
planted in the soil of heathenism; or, like the stern and fiery Tertullian, 
the friend of nature and all original manifestation of life, the foe of art 
and false cultivation, they saw in philosophy nothing but the hand of 
Satan, falsifying and mutilating the original form of nature. Clement 
endeavored to confute this party also, on their own chosen position. 
“‘ Even were this view correct,” says he, “ yet even Satan could deceive 
men, only by clothing himself as an angel of light; he must be obliged 
to draw men by the appearance of truth, by mingling truth with false- 
hood; and we must still search for, and acknowledge, the truth, from 
whatever quarter it may come. And even this communication can 
take place no otherwise than according to the will of God; must there- 
fore be included with all the rest in God’s plan of education for the 
human race.” 4 

Yet, speaking from his own position, he declares himself very strongly 
against such a view. “How should it not seem strange,” says he, 
“when disorder and sin are the appropriate works of Satan, that he 
should be represented as the bestower of a benefit, philosophy, — 
for in this he would seem to have been more benevolent to the good 
men amongst the Greeks, than Divine Providence itself.’ 2 

Clement traces, on the other hand, in the progressive steps of the 
Greek philosophy, the working of a divine system for the education of 
mankind, — a sort of preparation for Christianity, suited to the pecu- 
liar character of the Greeks. It was the favorite idea of Clement, that 
the divine plan for the education of mankind constituted a great whole, 
the end of which he considered to be Christianity, and within which he 
included not merely the providential dealings of God with the Jewish 
people, but also, though in a different way, the providential dealings of 
God with the heathen world. In reference to that particularizing 
conception of history, which would confine the directing agency of God 
in preparing the way for Christianity exclusively within the narrow 
compass of the Jewish nation, Clement remarks: “ Every movement 
to that which is good, comes from God. He employs those men who 
are peculiarly fitted to guide and instruct others,* as his organs to work 
on the larger portions of mankind. Such were the better sort among the 
Greek philosophers. That philosophy which forms men to virtue, can- 
not be a work of evil; it remains, then, that it should be of God, whose 
only work is to move to that which is good. And all gifts bestowed by 
God are bestowed for right ends, and received for right ends. Philos- 
ophy is not found in the possession of bad men, but was given to the 
best men among the Greeks: it is evident, therefore, from what source 
it was derived, and that it is the gift of that Providence which bestows 
on each, whatever, under his own peculiar circumstances, it is proper he 


1 The sense of the passages in Strom. lib. 8 See the General Introduction, vol. I 
VI. 647, and lib. I. 310. 4 The #yeuovixoi and raidevtixol. 
2 Strom. lib. VI. f. 693. 
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should receive. Thus we see, that to the Jews was given the law, to 
the Greeks philosophy, until the appearance of our Lord. From this 
period the universal call has gone forth for a peculiar people, who are 
to be made righteous through the doctrines of faith, now that the com 
mon God of both Greeks and barbarians, or rather of the entire human 
race, has brought all together by one common Lord.! Before the ap: 
pearance of our Lord, philosophy was necessary to the Greeks as a 
means of righteousness ; but now it is useful in the service of piety, as 
a sort of preparation for exhibiting the evidence of faith: for thy foot 
will not stumble when thou derivest all good from Providence, whether 
it belong to the heathens or to ourselves ; since God is the Author of 
all good — partly in a special sense, as in the gift of the Old and New 
Testaments, partly in a more indirect sense, as in the case of philoso- 
phy. Perhaps the latter, however, was also given to the Greeks in a 
special sense, before our Lord called the Gentiles, since it educated the 
Gentiles, as the law did the Jews, for Christianity ; and philosophy was 
a preparatory step for those who were to be conducted through Christ 
to perfection.” When Clement speaks of a righteousness to be ob- 
tained by philosophy, he does not mean that philosophy could lead men 
to the end of their moral destination, and qualify them for attaining to 
everlasting life: for this he held the redemption to be absolutely neces- 
sary; nothing else could, in his opinion, be an adequate substitute for 
this fact; it would ail serve only as a preparation for the appropriating 
of this as the ultimate end. The firmness of his conviction on this 
point is evident indeed from the fact,— which we shall consider more 
minutely in another connection,— that he held to the necessity of a par- 
ticular arrangement, in order to bring even those heathens whom he so 
mildly judged, to the conscious appropriation, after death, of the re- 
demption. He distinguishes between a doctrine that makes man right- 
eous, which in his view is the gospel only, and a doctrine which could 
do no more than prepare the way for this.? He distinguishes between 
a certain stage in the awakening of the religious moral sense, a certain 
stage of excitement to moral effort, of moral preconformation, and that 
universal complete righteousness which is the end of man’s nature gen- 
erally,‘ in contradistinction to that partial cultivation of human nature 
which belongs to a distinct period of human development. He says® 
of the Greek philosophy, that it is too weak to fulfil the precepts of our 
Lord; that it only serves, by ennobling the manners and by encour- 
aging the belief in a Providence, to prepare the minds of men for the 
due reception of the royal doctrine. ‘“ As God showed his regard for 
the well-being of the Jews,” says Clement, “ by giving them the proph- 
ets, so too he separated from the mass of common men the most emiment 
among the Greeks, making them appear as the prophets of that peo- 
ple in their own language, according to the degree in which they were 
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capable of receiving his blessing. And as now, at the proper time,! 
_ comes the proclamation of the gospel, so at the proper time were given 
to the Jews the law and the prophets, and to the Greeks, philosophy, 
that their ears might be practised for this proclamation.” ? 
In fact Clement had observed with regard to many a man of philo: 
sophical education, — perhaps he had learned from his own experience, 
— that the previous cultivation of philosophy might prove a transition- 
point to Christianity ; and hence he appeals, in evidence of what he had 
said, to the fact, that those who received the faith were conducted alike 
from the discipline of the Greeks, as well as of the law, to that one 
family composed of the people of the redeemed.’ ‘‘ As the Pharisees, 
who mingled the divine law with human ordinances, came through the 
medium of Christianity to a right knowledge of the law, so the philos- 
ophers, who had obscured the revelation of divine truth in the mind of 
man by human one-sidedness, came through Christianity to the true 
philosophy.”’4 ‘To illustrate the transfiguration of philosophy by Chris- 
tianity, Clement uses the comparison of the graft, a figure which had 
already been employed by the apostle in an analogous sense, and 
which happily sets forth the ennobling influence of Christianity on hu- 
man nature. ‘The wild olive,” he observes, “‘ is not wanting in sap, 
but in the power of rightly digesting the sap which flows to it in abun- 
dance. In like manner the philosopher, who may be compared to the 
wild olive, is possessed of a great deal of crude and indigested matter, 
being full of an active spirit of inquiry, and of longing after the noble 
sap of truth; and when now he receives the divine power, through 
faith, he digests the nutriment which had been conveyed to him and 
becomes a noble olive-tree.””> This comparison is certainly well suited 
to express the thought which Clement had in his mind, that as the 
whole wealth of human culture cannot make up for the want of the 
divine life, which it needs in order to be ennobled by it; so the new 
divine principle of life imparted by Christianity needs the whole wealth 
of human culture, in order to acquire shape, and to incorporate itself 
therein. Clement employs another happily chosen similitude, when he 
says, that the full, pure revelation of divine truth in Christianity stands 
in the same relation to the fragmentary, partial, and turbid apprehen- 
sion of it in human systems, as the pure, clear rays of light beamin 
forth immediately from the sun, to those which are artificially col- 
lected under a burning glass.6 Thus Clement secures the central posi- 
tion for a more unbiassed contemplation of the developmg process of 
religious truth, as well in the period after, as before, Christ’s appear- 
ance; as well in the Christian heresies, as in the systems of Greek 
philosophy which were more or less connected with a religious interest. 
Everywhere he finds alloyed, dissipated, and sundered from its natural 
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and original unity, what in the primitive, pure Christianity is exhibited 
as a whole, uniting together all the individual momenta in harmonious 
agreement. ‘The error arises from giving undue prominence and indi- 
viduality to the moments, which only by their mutual union form the 
whole. In this view, Clement says: 1 “As the truth, then, is one, for 
falsehood only has a thousand bye-paths,— a thousand fragments, (like 
the Bacchantes who cut to pieces the limbs of Pentheus,)—so the sects 
that come from the barbarians (the Christian sects) and the sects of 
the Greek philosophy boast of that portion of truth which they possess, 
as if it were the whole truth; but by the rising of the light, everything 
is brought into day.” “(As Eternal Being,” says he, “ brings to view 
in a moment what in time is divided into past, present, and future; so 
truth has the power of assembling together its kindred seeds, although 
they may have fallen on an alien soil. The Greek and the barbarian 
philosophies have in some sort rent eternal truth into fragments, not as 
in that mythus of Bacchus, but in the divine revelation of the eternal 
Word. But he who brings together again what they have rent asunder, 
and reduces the Word to its completeness and unity, will discern the 
truth without any danger of mistake.” 2 

Thus it was Clement, from whom first proceeded the idea of a scien- 
tific conception of history having its ground in Christianity, — the idea 
of a true understanding of the history of doctrines, as a developing 
process going forth from the Christian consciousness, exhibiting itself, 
with more or less of purity, in all forms, within and without the church, 
— an idea which, after it had first taken start, and been propagated in 
the Alexandrian school, compelled to yield to a one-sided dogmatic and 
a narrow polemic spirit, was soon lost, to rise again, and find — only after 
many great revolutions of the human mind in religion and science—a 
more congenial soil in far later times. Thus the Alexandrians knew 
how to distinguish, even in the heresies, a Christian truth at bottom ; 
and to discriminate the importance of controverted questions by their 
different relations to the essence of Christianity.® 

In one aspect of the case, it might seem, then, that Clement, so far 
from acknowledging the distinction which the Gnostics made of an esoteric 
and an exoteric Christianity, held to one life of faith in all Christians, 
and understood by the Gnosis nothing more nor less than the scientific 
knowledge and development of the included sum of doctrines contained 
in the faith : — and so conceived the difference between the yrdow and 
the siorc, not as a material, but only as a formal one. But although 
such a view must have occurred to him, from the connection of the 
Christian life with Christian thinking, yet it was something too novel to 
be at once fully apprehended and consistently carried out. The all- 
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pervading Christian principle, in contradistinction from the aristocrati¢ 
principle of education and scientific culture among the ancients, had 
still to come into conflict, even in those minds to which it found access, 
with various reactions of the earlier systems, until an independent 
Christian theology and system of faith could proceed out of it; as we 
shall see when we come to consider the genetic development of these 
principles from Clement down to the revolution brought about in the 
Western theology by Augustin. Accordingly, we see Clement still 
verging again towards the Gnostic or the Platonic position. With that 
idea of faith, derived from the essence of Christianity, was mixed up 
in his conception of it, the notion that still clung to him, and which 
was derived from the Platonic philosophy, of the opposition between a 
religion of the more highly cultivated minds, to be arrived at through 
the medium of science, and the religion, cleaving to sense and entan- 
gled in mere opinion, (8déa,) of the many. 

He seems, if we may judge from several of his explanations, to un- 
derstand by xiorw only a very subordinate position of subjective Chris- 
tianity,— of the Christian life ; a carnal, implicit faith, adhering to the 
mere letter, which was still at a very far remove from the proper spirit 
and essence of Christianity, answering rather to the standing ground 
of the law, than to that of the gospel. The Gnosis, on the other hand, 
is according to him an inward, living, spiritual Christianity, a divine 
life, similar to what the mystic opposes, as true inward Christianity, to 
mere historical faith. While the simple believer is impelled to that 
which is good by the fear of punishment and the hope of future bless- 
edness; the Gnostic, on the other hand, is stimulated to all his efforts 
by the inward and free impulses of love. He requires no outward evi- 
dence to convince him of the divine character of Christianity — he 
lives in the consciousness, the immediate intuition, of divine truth, and 
fecls himself to be already blessed in this. While the mere believer 
(morse ) acts from obscure feelings, and sometimes, therefore, fails of 
what is right, or at least fails to do what is right in the right way; the 
Gnostic, on the other hand, acts uniformly with clear Christian con- 
sciousness, under the guidance of an enlightened reason.! Clement 
fixes as the distinguishing characteristic of the Gnosticus, what belongs 
to the essence of the purely Christian position generally ; — namely, 
that through love the future is already made present. What the 
Stoics said of the wise man, he applied to the Gnosticus. The latter 
alone does right for the sake of the right end, to which the whole life 
should be referred, with clear consciousness. All his actions are there- . 
fore, as Clement terms them, according to the Stoic terminology, 
xarop$éuara. The good, on the other hand, which the moriée does, in 
@ more unconscious way, — instinctively, — is a péoor, something inter- 
mediate between good and evil. This resembles what the Gnostics 
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said of the good works of the psychical natures. Hence the yoo ig 
its own end, and the highest — not a means to something else ; for it is 
the life in the godlike itself. It would live only in the uninterrupted 
contemplation of the godlike, and struggles only to come in possession 
of itself. But the rior is a means, inasmuch as it is impelled to the 
avoidance of sm and to obedience by the fear of punishment and the 
hope of reward.! We find in Clement a remarkable exposition of the 
difference between intuition, knowledge, and faith, wherein he defines 
their relation to each other. Faith receives the fundamental doctrines, 
without intuition, only with a view to practical exercise; the intuition 
of the spirit soars immediately to what is highest; the intermediate 
steps of demonstration is what he calls yoou and émorhun 2 

In speaking of the progressive steps in the divine education of man, 
where he represents the Logos as the seioc rasdayoysc, Clement says: 3 
All men belong to him, some with consciousness of what he is to 
them, others as yet without it; some as friends, others as faithful 
servants, others barely as servants. He is their Teacher, educating 
the Gnosties by the revelation of mysteries, (the inward intuition of 
truth,) the believer by good hopes, and the hardened by corrective dis- 
cipline affecting the outward sense.”” What Clement says, then, on the 
relation of the yrworcée to the morsxéc in respect to subjective Christian- 
ity, would seem to agree entirely with what the Gnostics taught con- 
cerning the relation of the xvevyarixde to the puyixde in the same respect: 
but still there is this important difference, in two particulars ; first, that 
Clement did not derive these two several positions from an original dif- 
ference of human natures, but allowed that a capacity for attaining to 
the highest existed equally in all; so that everything was made to de- 
pend simply on the cultivation of that capacity, conditioned on each 
one’s own activity. Next, Clement differs from the Gnostics, in that 
he recognizes the same foundation of objective Christianity for both the 
higher and lower position of Christian knowledge and life. It might 
be said, that the two different positions of subjective Christianity, how- 
ever, which Clement here distinguishes, actually existed at that time ; 
and moreover, since they are grounded in human nature, are found 
again in other times; so that the language employed to denote these 
two several positions is not of so much importance ; — for it can make 
no so great difference whether we suppose'two several degrees in the 
development of faith and of the life in faith, or whether, like Clement 
in many passages of his writings, we attribute the true spiritual life of 
faith to the Gnosis only. Yet this distinction is by no means of such 
inferior importance as it might seem to be at the first glance, but is 
both more deeply grounded and followed by more important conse- 
quences than would at first appear. The reason why the Alexandzri- 
ans conceived the matter in this way, lay partly in their predominant 
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intellectual tendency, and partly in the form under which faith was 
presented to them in the case of many of the Christians of that 
eriod. 
: As regards the first point, it is evident that, by their prevailing con- 
templative and speculative tendency of mind, their entanglement in the 
forms of the Platonic philosophy, the Alexandrians were hindered from 
acknowledging, in its full extent, the independent practical power of 
faith to transform the whole spiritual life from within ; although, in order 
to arrive at this truth, Clement needed only to unfold what was already 
clearly involved in his own language on this subject, which we cited 
above. 

As to the second point, we should not forget the particular shape un- 
der which faith, as many possessed it, was presented to the Alexandri- 
ans,— where it consisted of little else than a blind belief on authority, | 
accompanied, as it would seem, with a sort of sensuous Hudemonism. 
They could not fail to observe, it is true, the meliorating influence of 
faith on the life, even where it appeared to them under this form, 
when they compared the condition of these men, as Christians, with 
what they had previously been as Pagans; and indeed, as we have 
already remarked, they were far from denying it: but still they 
thought they could see nothing here of the ennobling influence of Chris- 
tianity on the whole inner nature of the man— nothing of the divine 
life of the spirit; and this sensuous Christianity was repugnant to their 
own spiritualizing mode of thought. They might be led, too, it may be 
supposed, by the repulsive impression which this sensuous form pro- 
duced on their minds, to overlook the divine life which lay hidden un- 
der this incrustation, without being able as yet to break, through the 
indurated shell. And again we ought not to forget, that, when the new 
spiritual world first began to be formed out of Christianity, there was 
much still lying confused in a chaotic mass that could be separated and 
reduced to order only by slow degrees ; —as for example, the different 
parts of theology, which afterwards mutually set bounds to each other. 
and the departments of a theology which was to spring immediately out 
of Christianity; and of a Christian philosophy, which was to receive 
from Christianity its main impulse and direction. Thus a great deal 
that was vague and erroneous might be traced to the fact, that hetero- 
geneous interests and wants were confounded with each other in the 
souls of these men ; although the immediate religious interest was with 
them ever the predominant one. Hence, forgetting the immediate and 
originally practical aim of holy writ, they sought in it for the solution 
of questions which it was never designed to answer. 

This mistake discovers itself in the answer which Clement gave to 
those who opposed the humility of knowledge to the Alexandrian 
Gnosis. ‘The wise man is convinced,” said they, ‘‘ that there are 
many things incomprehensible; and precisely in acknowledging the in- 
comprehensibleness of these things consists his wisdom.”” But Clement 
replied: ‘ This wisdom belongs as well to those also who are capable 
only of very narrow and limited views. The Gnosticus comprehends 
what to others appears incomprehensible ; for he is convinced that to 
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the Son of God nothing is incomprehensible, and that there is nothing, 
therefore, concerning which he may not be taught by him; for he who 
suffered out of love to us, could withhold from us nothing which is neces- 
sary for our instruction in the Gnosis.! ” 

The fundamental ideas here unfolded, respecting different stages of 
development in Christianity, we find presented once more by Origen, 
the second great teacher of the Alexandrian school; but in such a way 
as leads us to recognize in him a disciple gifted with creative powers of 
his own ; — one who, although excited by ideas received from another, 
or passing current in a certain circle, yet did not adopt them as a mat- 
ter of tradition, but reproduced them in an independent manner out of 
his own Christian experience and reflection, — seized and digested them 
in a form peculiar to himself, and full of his own life and spirit. And 
here we must notice the fact, that he did not belong to that class who 
had been conducted by the Platonic element of philosophical culture 
out of the midst of paganism to Christianity, but that he came to strive 
after a Gnosis from the position of a well-assured faith and childlike 
piety. This earnest and settled faith he had received from a Christian 
education ; and to this he ever remained true, amidst all the changes of 
his outward and inner life. As the fervor of his piety, when a child, 
had led him to seek martyrdom; so in the evening of life, when his fun- 
damental principle in theology.and dogmatics had undergone an entire 
change, he still displayed the-same earnest zeal, which subjected him to 
great sufferings in the cause of his faith. ven after he had settled 
the principles of his Gnosis, far was it from his thoughts ever to resolve 
Christianity into a certain system of general ideas, and to consider the 
historical element as nothing but their drapery. The acknowledgment 
of the great facts of Christianity in their reality,— this was the pre- 
supposition which his Gnosis adopted from faith; and it was to be the 
aim of the former, to understand the full significance of these very facts 
in their connection with the whole developing process of the universe. 
The Gnosis was to demonstrate, that without these facts the universe 
could never have reached the ultimate goal of its completion. With 
the striving to penetrate beneath the surface into the interior of things 
is not united here, as might possibly happen in such a tendency, an in- 
clination to evaporate everything into the subjective ; but, on the con- 
trary, an aim to understand the great phenomena of religion according 
to their objective import, and in their connection with supernatural fac- 
tors. We will illustrate this position by a remarkable example. Thus, 
Origen seeks for the cause of the sudden conversion of entire popula- 
tions or cities, not in their previous course of development, but in the 
impression which the appearance of Christ produced on the spiritual 
powers presiding over these populations ; just as, in the case of the 
Gnostics, the effect of Christ’s appearance on the spirit of humanity 
and of history was objectized into an effect on the Demiurge.? 
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In his controversies with the Pagans, who reproached the Christians 
as followers of a blind faith, Origen often declares it to be the peculi- 
arity of Christianity, as a revelation from God, who cares for the salva- 
tion of all men, that it has the power of attracting even the great mas- 
ses of mankind, those who are incapable of scientific inquiry, and of 
operating, by virtue of bare faith, with divine power for their sanctifi- 
cation. He appeals to the experience of the many thousands who 
could bear testimony to this power of Christianity, and also to the 
analogy of all life, where every course of action, that contemplates 
some end in the future, must proceed on the ground of faith and 
trust.2 Those who had first attained to the faith only in this form, and 
become renewed by it, might next be led of themselves to penetrate 
by degrees more deeply into the sense of the holy scriptures.2 The 
Pistis he considers to be the lowest position of Christianity, —a stage 
of it which must exist, “in order that the simple also, who devote them- 
selves so far as they can to a pious life, may obtain salvation.”’ Above 
this he places the position of the Gnosis and of the Sophia. The latter 
is a divine wisdom, communicated by divine grace to such souls as are 
capable of receiving it, and as seek after it by the study of the scrip- 
tures and prayer to God. Human wisdom, the wisdom of this world, 
is only a preparatory discipline of the soul, designed to fit it, by culti- 
vating the powers of thought, for the attainment of that higher wis- 
dom, which is its true end.* In refuting the Gnostics, who confined 
the faith which is awakened by miracles exclusively to the psychical 
natures, Origen adduced the example of the Apostle Paul, who was 
led to the faith by a miraculous vision.> In relation to the fundamental 
principle of the Montanists, he took the right ground; placing the 
gifts connected with knowledge and teaching above the gift of miracles, 
and appealing to the fact, that Paul assigns to them the highest place, 
in that passage of the second epistle to the Corinthians which treats of 
the relation of these gifts to each other.® 

Like Clement, Origen, in many passages of his writings, expresses 
himself emphatically with regard to the essence of faith, as being a fact 
of the inner life, whereby man enters into a real communion with divine 
things; and from this living faith, he distinguishes that which clings 
only to outward authority. Thus in his exposition of John 8: 24,7 he 
says: “ Faith brings with it a spiritual communion with him in whom 
one believes ; — hence a kindred disposition of mind,® which will mani- 
fest itself in works. The object of faith is taken up into the inner 
life, and becomes to it an.informing principle. Where this is not the 
case, it is only a dead faith, and deserves not the name. Now as Christ 
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presents himself to the religious consciousness as the Logos who has 
appeared in humanity under various relations,! so the faith will corre- 
spond to these various relations; and as Christ is an object of faith in 
these different relations, he is received as such into the inner life ; — 
and this must be actually manifested —nothing can gain admittance 
into the life which conflicts with what Christ is in these several rela- 
tions. Thus with the faith in Christ as the justice, the wisdom, the 
power of God, is given also the appropriation of that which is involved 
in these conceptions, — and whatever contradicts them is banished.” 
It might be said, it is true, “ that Origen is here speaking rather of an 
ideal than of a historical Christ. Were the latter left wholly out of 
the account, and those general attributes, of which Christ is here con- 
sidered as the bearer, substituted in place of him, nothing would be 
thereby changed.” But assuredly a meaning would thus be foisted 
into the words of the great teacher which is wholly foreign from him ; 
for it is difficult to conceive, how he whose higher life had sprung out 
of faith in the Christ of history, and ever continued to be rooted in that 
faith, could possibly, when this Christ had certainly become all that to 
himself which he denoted by these conceptions, entertain the intention 
of separating what was so closely united in the experience of his own 
inner life. From the spiritual fellowship, springing out of faith, with 
this real Christ, all these qualities should be developed in the case of 
each individual — an order of connection which is grounded moreover 
in his ideas, hereafter to be explained, on the relation of the éxwnyia 
vont tod Aoyou to the émdquia aicdnr?. And he says expressly, with the 
Apostle John, that whosoever denies the Son, the same hath not the 
Father, in any form, “neither for the Pistis nor for the Gnosis.”? It 
is true, as we have just seen, that Origen acknowledged the importance 
of miracles as a means of awakening religious faith, and he recognizes 
a certain stage of faith, proceeding in the first place from the impres- 
sion produced by miracles; but yet he requires that the faith should 
rise higher than this stage, to the spiritual apprehension of the truth. 
Accordingly he distinguishes ® a sensuous faith in miracles from faith in 
the truth. He says, comparing John 8: 48 and 45: “ Those sensuous 
Jews had indeed been impressed by the miracle, and believed in Jesus 
as a worker of miracles; but they had not the recipient temper for 
divine truth, and did not believe in Jesus as a revealer of the more 
profound truths of religion ;”* and he adds: “ We see the same thing 
exemplified at the present day by multitudes, who wonder at Jesus 
when they contemplate his history, yet believe in him no longer, when 
some more profound doctrine, exceeding their own power of compre- 
hension, is unfolded; but suspect that it is false. Let us therefore 
take heed, lest he say to us also, ‘ Ye believe me not, because I tell 
_ you the truth.’ ” / 

Origen sometimes compares the relation of the Pistis to the Gnosis, 
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with the relation of the present world to the future, — of that which 1s 
‘in part to that which is perfect, — of faith to intuition. So when he 
says: “They who have received the charisma of the Gnosis and of the 
Sophia, live no longer in faith, but in open vision ;— they are the 
spiritually-minded, who are no longer at home in the body, but even 
while here below are present with the Lord. But they are still at home 
in the body, and not yet present with the Lord, who do not understand 
the spiritual sense of scripture, but cleave wholly to its body, (its let- 
ter, see below.) For if the Lord is the Spirit, how can he be other- 
wise than still far from the Lord, who cannot as yet seize the spirit that 
maketh alive and the spiritual sense of scripture ? But such a person 
lives in faith.”’1 He takes great paims here to explain, in his own 
sense, what Paul had said, so directly contradictory to this view, con- 
cerning the relation of faith to open vision, in the fifth chapter of the 
second epistle to the Corinthians; combating, not without sophistical 
equivocation, the position correctly maintained by most of the church 
fathers, that Paul spoke of himself as one who still lived im faith, and 
had not yet attained to open vision. He assumes that the phrases, “to 
be present in the body” and ‘‘ in the flesh,” and “to live after the 
flesh,” are synonymous; and so arrives at the conclusion, that Paul 
asserted this, not of himself and all spiritually-minded men, but only of 
believers who were still carnally-minded. , 

Yet we ought not to infer too much from such a passage as the one 
above cited. We should wholly misapprehend Origen, if for this rea- 
son we supposed, that he placed the Gnosis of this present life on a 
level with the intuition of the life eternal. Far was he from this. The 
longing after a divine life beyond this world was too deeply seated in 
his lofty spirit, to find its satisfaction so easily in the self-delusion of 
over-strained speculations. He longed after a knowledge of divine 
things no longer confined by the limitations of this earthly existence. 
In such places as the one alluded to, he speaks only in the way of com- 
parison, in conformity with the principles of a method of interpretation 
which allowed the same biblical expression to be variously explained, 
according to its several grades of application. Thus he might employ, 
in order to explain the relation of the Old Testament to the New, — 
the relation of the Pistis to the Gnosis, — the same expression which, in 
its highest and fullest sense, had reference to the relation of the pres- 
ent world to the world to come.2_ In other passages, he expresses him- 
self strongly on this point, namely, that not only the knowledge of this 
life, as a knowledge only in part, shall vanish away, when the fulness 
of the eternal life appears, but that the same shall be true also of ail 
the goods pertaining to the present life. He considers even the faith 
of this earthly life only as in part, and describes a perfect faith, which 
shall enter in at the same time with the perfect knowledge; of which 
faith so denominated, in this higher sense, that of course could not be 
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predicated, which is affirmed of the faith belonging to the “ many,” and 
which is opposed to the Gnosis.1 

The two different stages or positions of the Pistis and of the Gnosis 
stand, according to this view, in the same relation to each other, as the 
xXproravioude owparixde to the xproriaropd¢ mvevuatixoc, the owparicd¢ xpioriavicerv 
to the mvevpariude xporsavigew. He who stands at the position of the fleshly 
Christianity, continues to adhere only to the letter of scripture, to the 
history of Christ ;—he cleaves to the outward form of the manifesta- 
tion of the godlike, without elevating himself in spirit to the inward 
essence therein revealed. He stops short at the earthly, temporal, his- 
torical appearance of the divine Logos ;—he does not mount upward 
to the intuition of the Logos himself. He is intent upon that which is 
the outer shell of the doctrines of Christianity, without reaching the 
spiritual kernel within; he cleaves to the mere letter of scripture, in 
which the spirit les bound. The spiritual Christian, on the other hand, 
sees in the temporal appearance and actions of Christ, a revelation and 
representation of the eternal acting and working of the divine Logos. 
The letter of scripture is for him but an envelope of the spirit; and he 
knows how to disentangle the spirit from this covering. Everything 
temporal in the form of the manifestation of divine things is for him 
taken up into the inner intuition of the spirit ;—— the sensuous gospel 
of the letter? becomes spiritualized into the revelation of the eternal, 
spiritual gospel ;? and the highest problem for him is, to discern the 
latter in the former ; to translate the former into the latter; to under- 
stand the holy scriptures as a revelation of one coherent plan of the 
divine Logos for the progressive education of humanity, — of his unin- 
termitted activity exerted for the salvation of fallen beings — the cen- 
tral point of which is his appearance in humanity, (the sensible repre- 
sentation of his eternal, spiritual agency,*) and its end, the return of 
every fallen being to God. Since he makes everything refer to this, it 
follows, that by the gospel, as he views it, all scripture is transfigured 
into gospel. It is by spiritual fellowship with the divine Logos, — Ori- 
gen supposes therefore,— by receiving the spirit of Christ into the 
inner life alone,> that each for himself attains to true, spiritual Christi- 
anity, and to the right, spiritual understanding of all scripture. Now 
as the prophets, even before Christ’s temporal appearance, shared in 
the spiritual fellowship with the divine Logos, and by virtue of this fel- 
lowship were enabled .to announce before-hand the whole of Christian- 
ity ; as they already possessed, therefore, the spiritual understand- 
ing of the Old Testament, and were already, even before the appear- 
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ance of Christianity, in a certain sense Christians ; — so, on the other 
hand, there are still to be found among Christians, since the appearance 
of Christ, men who have not as yet come to share in this spiritual fel- 
lowship with the divine Word,— men who, like the Jews of old, still 
cling to the outer veil, and of whom the same may be asserted, — as 
Paul said of the Jews who lived before the appearance of Christianity, 
Gal. iv.,— that they are children to whom “ the time appointed of the 
Father’ has not yet come; and that, as children, they are still under 
tutors and governors, still possessed of habits of thinking which are 
merely preparatory in order to fit them for receiving the true spiritual 
Christianity.“ Every soul,” says Origen, “ which enters on its child- 
hood, and finds itself on the way to maturity, needs, till its appointed 
time of maturity arrives, a task-master, tutor, or governor.” 
Accordingly, Origen compares the different stages of the develop- 
ment of Christianity in the same period, with the different stages of 
religious development in the succession of time. His theory is, that 
as Judaism was a necessary stage preparatory to Christianity, so also 
there is still, in the Christian church, a Jewish mode of thinking, 
which forms a preparatory stage and a transition-point to the true, 
spiritual apprehension of Christianity ; that as, under the Old Testa- 
ment, we must admit, there was a spiritual revelation of Christ pre- 
ceding his temporal appearance, and an anticipation of the Christlike, 
so under the New again, there must be supposed to exist, in the case 
of the great mass of believers in a historical Christ, a stage of religious 
faith approaching much nearer to a Jewish than a Christian position. 
“We must know,” says he,? “ that Christ’s spiritual presence was re- 
vealed, even before he appeared in the body, to those perfected ones 
who had passed their season of childhood; to those who were no 
longer under tutors and governors, but to whom the spiritual fulness 
of time had appeared ; to the patriarchs, to Moses the servant of God, 
and to the prophets who saw Christ’s glory. But as he appeared 
himself, before his visible appearance in the flesh, to those perfected 
ones; so too —since his predicted assumption of human nature — there 
have appeared, for the sake of such as are still children, being under 
tutors and governors, and not yet come to the fulness of time, those 
precursors of Christ, the ideas which are suited to the minds of child- 
ren, and which may be said to be necessary for their education. But 
the Son himself, the divine Word, has not as yet appeared to them in 
his glory; since he waits for that preparation of mind which must 
open the way for him to those men of God who are destined to com- 
prehend his divine dignity. And again, we should know, that as 
there is a law, containing the shadow of those good things to come, 
which are revealed by the promulgation of the true law, (in Christian- 
ity,) so too it is only the shadow of the Christian mysteries which is 
presented in that gospel which every common reader supposes he 
understands. That gospel, on the contrary, which John calls the 
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everlasting, which may be properly called the spiritual gospel, sets 

clearly before the eyes of all who understand it, whatever pertains to 

the Son of God himself, the mysteries typified under his discourses, 

and the things of which his actions were the symbols. Accordingly, 

we must believe, that as there is a Jew which is one outwardly, and a 

circumcision which is outward in the flesh, so there is also an outward 
Christian, and an outward baptism.” 

This theory of two different positions in Christianity is, in Origen’s 
case, closely connected with another theory of his, respecting the 
different forms of the revelation of Christ with reference to these 
different positions. While the Gnostics separated the revealing and 
redeeming power of God into various hypostases,! according to the 
different grades or positions which, owing to a radical difference of 
natures, they supposed to exist in the spiritual world ; while they had 
their Monogenes, Logos, and Soter, their a and their xérw Xporéc, their 
pneumatical and their psychical Christ; Origen, on the contrary, 
acknowledged the unity of essence, and of the divine and human 
elements in the appearance of Christ. There was for him but one 
Christ, who is all ; but he appeared under different predicates, through 
different ways of intuition, in different relations to those to whom he 
revealed himself, according to their different capacities and wants, and 
hence, either in his godlike majesty, or in his human condescension. 
It is a thought often recurring m Origen, that, in a more divine sense 
than Paul did, the Redeemer becomes all things to all men, in order 
that he may win all.2 “The Redeemer,” says he, ‘“ becomes many 
things, perhaps even all things, according to the necessities of the 
whole creation capable of being redeemed by him.”® Those predi- 
cates which belong essentially to the divine Word, as the eternal 
revealer of God to the whole world of spiritual bemg, the fountain 
of all truth and goodness, must be distinguished from those predicates 
which he has only assumed, in behalf of those fallen beings who are 
to be redeemed by him, and in condescension to the different positions 
at which they stand. ‘“ Happy are they,” says Origen,* “who have 
advanced so far as to need the Son of God no longer as a healing 
physician, no longer as a shepherd, no longer as the redemption; but 
who need him only as the Truth, the Word, the Sanctification, and in 
whatever other relation he stands to those whose maturity enables 
them to comprehend what is most glorious in his character.” Histori.. 
cal, practical Christianity, the preaching of Christ crucified, was 
regarded by Origen as nothing more than a subordinate position: 
above this, he places a certam wisdom of the perfect, which knows 
Christ no longer in the humble condition of a servant, but recognizes 
him in his exaltation, as the divine Word; although he acknowledges 
the former as a necessary preparation, to enable men to rise from the 
temporal to the eternal revelation of God, and, cleansed by faith in 
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the crucified, made holy by following the Son of God as he appeared 
in human nature, to become fitted for the spiritual communications of 
his divine essence. ‘When thou canst understand the difference 
between the divine Word,” says Origen, “as it is either proclaimed 
in the foolishness of preaching, or presented in the wisdom of the 
perfect, thou shalt perceive how it is, that the divine Word has for the 
beginners in Christianity the form of a servant; while he comes in the 
majesty of the Father to the perfect, who can say, We behold his 
glory, the glory of the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth ; for to the perfect, the glory of the Word appears as He is, the 
only-begotten of the Father, and as He is, full of grace and truth; 
which he cannot comprehend, whose faith stands in the foolishness of 
preaching.” In another place,? he says: “To them that live in the 
flesh, he became flesh; but to them who no longer walk after the flesh, 
he appears as the divine Logos, who was in the beginning with God, 
and who reveals to them the Father. That stage of faith where one 
desires to know nothing save Christ crucified, he regarded as a subor- 
dinate one; from which however, through the sanctification there 
obtained, one might progressively advance to the higher, spiritual 
Christianity. With regard to this preparatory faith, he remarks: “If 
one belong to that class of the Corinthians, among whom Paul was 
determined not to know anything save Jesus Christ and him crucified ; 
if he have learned only of him who for our sakes became man; yet 
even through the man. Jesus he may be formed into the man of God, 
die, in the imitation of his death, unto sin, and rise, in the imitation 
of his resurrection, to a godlike life.” Thus the intellectualizing 
mysticism of Origen did not permit him rightly to understand the 
meaning and force of St. Paul’s determination not to know anything 
save Jesus the crucified. What the great apostle considered as the 
highest attainment, Origen regards as making a subordinate position, 
above which the Gnosticus is bound to rise. It is true, he stands in 
no real contradiction with Paul, when he asserts, under the name of 
the Gnosis, a wisdom of the perfect, which cannot be understood at 
any lower position that remains still too carnal. Yet there is this 
difference between what Origen has in view, and what is meant by St. 
Paul. According to the doctrine of the latter, it is in a practical way, 
by becoming more and more purified from that which resists the in- 
fluences of the Divine Spirit, from the selfish nature, by becoming 
ennobled through the spirit of love and humility, that one attains to 
that higher wisdom; while Origen, still too much fettered by his 
Platonic Intellectualism, makes the progress to that higher wisdom 
depend especially on the stripping away of the sensuous and material 
elements in life and in contemplation, — on a direction of life and an 
effort after knowledge, aspiring to the superhuman. According to the 
doctrine of Paul, the fact of Christ’s appearance as the Son of God 
on earth, of his passion, and of his resurrection, is the central point 
on which the whole of Christianity turns, and so, consequently, that 
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wisdom of the perfect which is grounded in the more profound under- 
standing of historical Christianity. According to Origen’s doctrine, 
the Gnosis, while it acknowledges and presupposes the importance of 
those facts in their bearing on the salvation of fallen beings, and 
searches into their deeper grounds, yet strives ultimately at this, — 
namely, to rise from the historical Christ to the spiritual essence of 
the Logos, as he is in himself, and so above this to the absolute itself, 
the 6», — to attain to the understanding of the life and conduct of the 
historical Christ, as a symbol of the ever-enduring, controlling agency 
of the Divine Logos. From this spiritual revelation of the Logos, the 
Gnosticus has still more to learn than he can derive from the holy 
scriptures, however accurately understood ; “ for the latter contain, after 
all, but a few comparatively insignificant elements of the whole of the 
Gnosis, and a very brief introduction to the same.” 1! We should be 
careful to note here, however, that Origen, like Clement, confounding 
the provinces of a Christian system of faith and of Christian specu- 
lation, was looking in the holy scriptures for the solution of many 
problems which revelation generally was never intended to solve ; mat- 
ters with which the wisdom of the perfect, in the Pauline sense, had 
not the least concern. | 

Yet we cannot fail, at the same time, to perceive in what Origen 
says, concerning the different stages of Christian development, accord- 
ing as the Jewish principle either mixed in again or was vanquished 
by the Christian spirit, a fundamental truth, fertile of results in its 
relation to the study of history, which, suppressed at first by the do- 
minion of a narrow spirit in dogmatics and church life, was destined to 
make good its rightful claims, not till a long time after. And intimate- 
ly connected with this mode of contemplation was the magnanimous 
toleration which distinguished Origen as well as Clement; but which 
in the former, as the author of a firmly established system of doctrines, 
shines forth the more brightly, when we find him looking after and 
acknowledging the Christian spirit which presented itself to him with 
more or less of purity in all its various stages of development. He 
showed himself an enemy to that pride of understandmg which could 
wantonly injure the Christian feelings of such as appeared to entertain 
more narrow views, or which could treat their opimions with haughty 
contempt. ‘As Paul,” says he, “could not profit those who were Jews 
according to the flesh, unless ——where there was good reason for so 
doing—he caused Timothy to be circumcised, shaved his own head, 
presented an offering, and, in a word, became a Jew to the Jews, in or- 
der that he might win the Jews; so he who would be profitable to many 
persons, cannot, by means of spiritual Christianity alone, educate and 
advance to a higher and better stage those who still remain in the 
school of sensuous Christianity: hence, they must combine spiritual 
Christianity with the Christianity of sense? And whenever it becomes 
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necessary to preach the gospel of sense, by virtue of which one is 
determined to know nothing among sensuous-minded men save Jesus 
and him crucified, this must be done. But when they show them- 
selves to be well-grounded Christians, bringing forth the fruits of the 
Spirit, when they have imbibed a love for the heavenly wisdom, then 
we should communicate to them the Word now once more exalted from 
its appearance in humanity to that which it was in the beginning with 
God.t” So in expounding the words of Christ in Matthew 19: 147 
after having drawn from them the general doctrine, that one should 
become a child with children, in order to win over the children also to 
the kingdom of God; just as Christ himself, although in the form of 
God, yet became a child; —he proceeds in the following beautiful 
strain: ‘This should be rightly understood, so that we may not, out 
of a vain conceit of our own wisdom and superiority, as great ones in 
the church, despise the little ones and the children ; but, remembering 
how it is said, that of such is the kingdom of heaven, so demean our- 
selves, that through our means the salvation of the children may be 
promoted. It is not enough that we do not stand in the way to pre- 
vent such little ones from being brought to the Saviour; we should 
fulfil his will, by becoming children with the children ; that so when 
the children shall, through our means who become children, enter into 
bliss, we, as they who have humbled themselves, may be exalted of 
God.” Origen is here censuring those who, like the Gnostics, were 
wont to despise the more ordinary teachers, such as, wanting the ad- 
vantages of a high mental cultivation, presented the simple gospel in 
a rude, unpretending form; as though they were doing something un- 
worthy of so great a Saviour and Master.2 “Even after we have 
attained to the highest intuition of the word and of the truth, we shall 
still assuredly not altogether forget the sufferings of Christ; for to 
these were we indebted for our introduction to this higher life during 
the period of our earthly existence.” 4 

It is already evident, from what has been said, that, corresponding to 
these two different ways of apprehending Christianity, there would 
also be two different modes of interpreting the sacred writings; one 
having reference to the literal and historical, and the other to the 
higher spiritual sense. The highest problem in the interpretation of 
scripture, for Origen, was, to translate the gospel of sense into the 
gospel of the spirit;® as it was the highest aim of Christianity, to rise 
from the earthly appearance of the incarnate Word to spiritual fellow- 
ship with him, and to the contemplation of his divine essence. Thus 
he looked upon all scripture as a letting-down of the infinitely exalted, 
heavenly spirit to the human form which is so incompetent to grasp it; 
as a condescension of the divine teacher of humanity to man’s infirmi- 
ties and wants; the whole of scripture being, as it were, a humaniza- 
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tion of the Logos. Profound and pregnant ideas are those which 
Origen here expresses, — ideas which, seized and wrought over by 
sober, logical thought, would be prolific of results in their application 
to hermeneutics, exegesis, the defence of revealed religion, and doc- 
trinal theology ; though Origen was hindered from carrying them out 
in this manner by the cleaving defect in his fundamental principle 
of theology. Thus, he says:? “ All which is here called the word 
of God is a revelation of the incarnate and— so far as it concerns 
his divme essence — self-renouncing divine Word. Hence we see 
the Word of God on earth, since it became man, under a human 
form; for, in the scriptures, the Word continually becomes flesh,” in 
order to dwell among us. But when we have leaned on the bosom of 
the incarnate Word, and are able to follow him as he goes up into the 
high mountain, (Matt. 17,) then we shall say, we have seen his glory, — 
the transfiguration of scripture, for all who, in the living fellowship with 
Christ, and rising above the world with him, thus learn to understand 
its spirit.” He went upon the principle, that an analogy existed be- 
tween holy scripture, as the work of God, and the whole creation, as 
proceeding from the same almighty hand. Thus he says:? ‘ We ought 
not to be surprised, if the superhuman character of the thought does 
not, to the unlearned, immediately become obvious in every text of 
scripture ; for even in the works of a providence which embraces the 
whole world, some things reveal themselves as such works of provi- 
dence in the clearest manner, whilst others are so obscure as to leave 
room for the admission of unbelief in a God who governs all with 
inexpressible wisdom and power. But as we do not quarrel with prov- 
idence on account of those things which we do not understand, if we 
are but truly convinced that such a providence exists; so neither can 
we doubt the divinity which pervades the whole body of the sacred 
scriptures, because our weakness is incompetent to trace, in each de- 
claration, that hidden glory of the doctrines, which is veiled under the 
simplicity of the expression; for we have the treasure in earthen 
vessels.” He says in another place:* “‘ Whoever has once assumed 
the position, that these writings are the word of God, the Creator of 
the world, must be convinced that the same kind of difficulties which 
must be encountered by those who attempt to explain the creation, are 
to be expected also in the case of the holy scriptures. There is a 
great deal in the scriptures, as well as in creation, which human nature 
discovers with difficulty, or not at all; and yet we are not warranted, 
on this account, to accuse the Creator of the universe, and find fault, 
for example, because we know not the reason why basilisks and other 
venomous animals were created; for here it is becoming the modesty 
of true piety, that, remembering the weakness of our race, and how 
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impossible it is fully to comprehend the creative wisdom of God, we 
should leave the knowledge of such matters with God, who will here- 
after, when we shall be deemed worthy of it, reveal to us those things 
about which we have now piously doubted.” How full he was of the 
faith that a divine spirit breathes through the entire scriptures; how 
convinced that this truth can be received only in the exercise of an 
humble, believing temper of mind, is beautifully expressed in the 
following words of Origen:1 ‘* We are bound to believe, that not one 
tittle of holy scripture is lacking in the wisdom of God; for he who 
said to man, ‘Thou shalt not appear before me empty,’ Exod. 34, will 
much less himself say anything that is empty; for the prophets re- 
ceive what they say, out of his fulness; all therefore breathes of this 
fulness; and there is nothing either in the prophets, in the law, or in 
the gospel, which does not flow out of this fulness. That breath is to 
be felt by those who have eyes to perceive the revelations of the 
divine fulness, ears to hear them, and a sense to inhale the savour | 
which they diffuse. But whenever in reading the scriptures thou 
comest upon a thought which is, so to speak, a stone of stumbling and 
a rock of offence to thee, lay it to thy own account; for doubt not this 
stone of stumbling contains important meaning, and so that shall be 
fulfilled which is written: ‘He that believeth. shall not be brought to 
shame.’ Believe first, and thou shalt find, beneath that which thou 
accountest an offence, much that is profitable for holiness.’ 

But however correct were these principles of Origen, yet, in their 
application, he was led wide astray from the spirit and aim of holy 
scripture, and of all divine revelation through the Word, by a false 
point of view; and this false point of view again was intimately con- 
nected with the wrong conception he had formed of the relation of the 
Gnosis to nor. In respect to both these particulars, he was led astray 
by the too great predominance which he gave to the speculative view 
of religion; by failing duly to distinguish between what belongs to 
a Christian creed and what belongs to a Christian philosophy ; by 
not keeping sufficiently in view the essentially practical end of all 
divine revelations, and of Christianity in particular. He did not 
refer everything to the great end bearing upon the whole of human 
nature, — to redemption, regeneration, sanctification, and the bless- 
edness resulting therefrom; but the practical end of reformation 
was, in his view, a subordinate one, designed especially for the great 
mass of believers, who were as yet incapable of anything higher 
and nobler. To his apprehension, the speculative end was the high- 
est ; the aim above all others was, to communicate the higher truths 
to the spiritual men who were competent to understand them, — 
to the Gnostici. These higher truths were supposed to relate 
chiefly to the following questions : 2— “ First, concerning God, what 
is the nature of his only-begotten Son, and in what sense is he 
the Son of God; for what reason did he condescend to enter into 
human nature; what effect resulted from this act, and on what beings, 
and when does it reach them ? Secondly, concerning the higher kinds ~ 
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of rational beings who have fallen from the state of bliss, and of the 
causes of their fall; of the different kinds of souls, and whence these 
differences arise ? Thirdly, concerning the world, what is it, and why 
created; whence the existence of so much evil on the earth, and 
whether it exists on the earth only, or is to be found also in other parts 
of the creation?’ Regarding, as he did, the solution of these ques- 
tions to be the main thing, many parts of scripture, if he abode simply 
by the natural sense, must necessarily appear to him barren as to the 
most essential end. The whole history of earthly events, and all legis- 
lation with regard to mere earthly relations, he therefore explained as 
being the symbolical veil of a higher history of the spiritual world, and 
of higher laws relating to a spiritual kingdom. Thus the higher and 
the subordinate ends of scripture were to be united; the revelation of 
the higher truths was to be veiled under a letter suited to the instruc- 
tion of the multitude. ‘The mass of genuine and simple believers,” 
says Origen, ‘testify to the utility even of this inferior understanding 
of the scriptures.” Intermediate between these two senses of scrip- 
ture, Origen supposed there was also another allegorical sense, suited 
to the capacity of those who had not yet attained to that loftier con- 
templation of the spirit;—an application, not so elevated and profound, 
to general purposes of moral instruction and edification, of those pas- 
sages of scripture which relate to particular cases. Thus he refers to 
this class the passage 1 Cor. 9: 9, and most of the allegorical exposi- 
tions of scripture employed at that time for popular instruction. Thus 
the three-fold sense of scripture corresponded to the three parts of hu- 
man nature as it was contemplated by the theory of Origen; to the 
properly godlike in man, the spirit, which tends to the eternal, and finds 
its appropriate life in the contemplation of things divine; to the soul, 
which moves within the sphere of the finite and temporal; and to the 
body. As Origen agreed with Philo in the essential features of this 
view, so too he labored generally to deliver objective truth from the his- 
torical letter given as an envelope of the spirit. Yet he found passa- 
ges where the letter seemed to him to be untenable ; either because he 
was destitute of correct principles of interpretation and of the neces- 
sary helps thereto, or because he did not understand how to separate 
in scripture the human element from the divine ;? or — which is con- 
nected with what has just been said — because, starting from exaggera 
ted notions of inspiration, he could not suppose there were any contra- 
dictions in scripture even in unimportant matters ; — and must believe 
therefore that the only way of relieving the difficulty was by spiritual- 
izing the meaning.? And like Philo, he united to these views such 
reverence for the holy scriptures, as led him to say, that these things, 
so untenable according to the letter, — these mythical coverings of a 
higher sense, — are interspersed, as stones of stumbling,-for the pur- 
pose of exciting men to deeper investigation.* 
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These principles Origen applied, not to the Old Testament alone, but 
also, and expressly, to the New,— expressly to the gospel history.1 
Many a difficulty, as he imagined, could be solved by supposing, that 
the apostles had represented what they had to say respecting a differ- 
ent agency of the divine Logos,? under the figurative dress of various 
sensible facts.? The difficulties which he would thus remove, were 
partly such as his own acute intellect, more acute than simple and 
healthy, had created; and in part such as really existed, but which he 
could have solved in a better way, and without prejudice to the historical 
truth, by soberly comparing the different accounts, by distinguishing 
the divine from the human element in the sacred scriptures, and by 
separating the essential from the unessential. The application here of 
his own profound idea respecting the humanization of the divine Logos 
in the holy scriptures; respecting the Word assuming, in the letter, 
the form of a servant; respecting the treasure contamed in earthly 
vessels; would have led him, had he been free from the fetters of 
his mystical ¢ntellectwalism, to another mode of reconciling discrep- 
ancies. 

These principles of interpretation, it must be allowed, surrendered 
the historical facts in which Christianity is grounded, to all manner of 
subjective caprice ; and Origen must have been aware of the danger 
arising from this source. He endeavored to guard against it, and never 
failed to insist that, in most cases, the letter and the spirit must both be 
adhered to, and that it was never right to give up the letter, but after 
the most careful examination. But what safe limits could be fixed in 
such a case ? 

We cannot deny, however, that, in the case of Origen himself, the 
lawless caprice growing out of these principles, which might have been 
so pernicious to historical Christianity, was restrained by the sincerely 
devout, believing temper of mind, fully penetrated with the historical 
truth of Christianity, by which he was actuated. Nor should we for- 
get that, in his case, truth and error were combined together in a man- 
ner to be explained only from the personal character of the man, and 
his relations to a period agitated by so many various and conflicting in- 
fluences. He observed how earthly-minded Jews, clinging to the letter 
of the Old Testament, could not attain to the faith in the gospel; how 
earthly-minded Christians were, in the same way, led to form the 
rudest notions of God and of divine things; he saw how anti-Jewish 
Gnostics were, by this same way of regarding the Old Testament, be- 
trayed into the contrary error, refusing to acknowledge as the God of 
the gospel a being who appeared so material,— which was the fact 
lying at the ground of their whole system of Dualism. Origen was 
persuaded that all these conflicting errors could be radically removed 
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only by this spiritualizing method of interpretation! It was by no 
means his intention, in this way, to degrade the divine in the sacred 
scriptures to the level of the human: on the contrary, he went too far 
to the other extreme, of deifying the human. 

Yet, beyond question, the Alexandrian tendency of mind, had it ex- 
perienced no opposition, had it been allowed to take its own course, 
unrestrained by that pious spirit which tempered it in the case of a 
Clement and an Origen, would have led to an Idealism, subversive of 
all the historical and objective truths in Christianity ; just as the mys- 
tical interpretation, much as it differed from the mythical in respect to 
its starting-point, and in the religious-philosophical and doctrinal princi- 
ples on which it proceeded, yet produced the same results with the 
latter, and might run into the same mythical system. But here, as ap- 
pears evident from the conflicts which the school of Origen had to 
undergo near the end of the present period, this tendency had to meet 
with a check and counterpoise in the Realism of the Western church ; 
while, in turn, the latter tendency felt the spiritualizing influence of the 
Aléxandrian school. 

Having thus endeavored to present a general sketch of the different 
main directions of the theological spirit in their relation to each other, 
we shall now proceed to consider how far this original diversity went to 
modify the treatment of the several doctrines in detail; which will pre- 
sent a test of the correctness of our general view, at the same time that 
it furnishes evidence of the fact, that both tendencies, notwithstanding 
their antagonism, would still meet and blend together in the fundamen- 
tal truths of Christianity. 


B. Development of the several Main Doctrines of Christianity. 


We should never forget that Christianity did not deliver to men iso- 
lated speculative cognitions of God and of divine things, nor furnish 
them with a ready-made doctrinal system in a form which was to stand ; 
but that it announced facts of a communication of God to mankind, 
by which man was placed in an entirely new relation to his Creator, 
from the recognition and appropriation of which must result an entirely 
new direction and shaping of the religious consciousness, and whereby 
all that had been previously contained in this consciousness must un- 
dergo a modification. The fact of the redemption of sinful man through 
Christ, constitutes the central point of Christianity. It was from the 
influence which the reception of this fact could not fail to exert on the 
inward life of man, that this new shaping of the religious consciousness 
developed itself; and hence proceeded, in the next place, the gradual 
regeneration in the habits of thinking, so far as they were connected, 
directly or indirectly, with religion. 

This influence extended itself also to the general sense of the divine 
existence,— the consciousness of the God in whom we live, move, and 
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have our being. his, too, became, in believers, a more living, a more | 
profound sentiment. They felt more strongly and vividly the all-per- 
vading presence of that God who made himself to be felt by them in 
nature, and whose‘ existence to the spirit is undeniable. It was to this 
undeniable fact of consciousness, indeed, they appealed, in endeavor- 
ing to lead the Pagans away from the gods which they themselves, had 
made, to the acknowledgment of the only true God. This appears to 
us as the one common featuré in the mode of expressing themselves, on 
this subject, which prevailed among the church fathers, amid all the 
differences of form between those whose education had led them 
through the Platonic philosophy, and such men as Tertullian, who a 
stranger and an enemy to philosophical culture — witnessed, in an origi- 
nal manner, of that which had penetrated deeply into the vigorous but 
stern individuality of his character. Clement appeals to the principle, 
that all scientific proof supposes something which cannot be proved, 
which can only be seized by coming immediately in contact with the 
mind. ‘To that which is highest, simple, superior to matter, he says,} 
faith only is capable of rising. He contends, therefore, that there 
can be no knowledge of God, except so far as he has revealed himself 
toman. The knowledge of God cannot be arrived at by demonstra- 
tive science ; for this starts from the more original and better known; 
but nothing has priority to the Eternal. It only remains, therefore, 
to arrive at the knowledge of the Unknown by divine grace, and by 
the revelation of his eternal Word. He then cites the address of Paul 
at Athens concerning the knowledge of the unknown God.2 In another 
place he says: “The great first Cause is exalted above space, time, 
name, and conception. Hence even Moses asks of God that he would 
reveal himself to him, — plainly evincing that what God is, nO man 
can teach or express, but that he only can make himself known by his 
own power.” The same father recognizes in all men an efflux from 
God, a divine particle,t which constrains them, in despite of them- 
selves, to acknowledge One Eternal God. What was taught in the 
philosophical schools concerning the recognition of an unconditioned 
first truth, presupposed by all demonstrative science, and grounded in 
the immediate consciousness of the spirit, was by him transferred, it is 
true, at once, and without supposing any middle step, to an immediate 
consciousness of the living God, derived from another source than the 
exercise of the thinking mind,— from God, bearing witness of himself 
by his own self-manifestation. In place of the undeniable Absolute of 
speculative reason, he substituted the God known in the universal con- 
sciousness of mankind without any mediation.® 

1 Strom. I. IL. f. 364, 

2L. 1. V. f. 588. 

*L.¢. 1. V. f. 582. — Ex. 33. 


4 ’Ardppota Seixg. Protrept. p. 45. 
5 Ei 0& ruc Aéyos rv émtornunv amrodEtk- 
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As Origen places the idea of one God, according to the language of 
philosophy, in the same class with the omae évvotac, (the ideas common ta 
the consciousness of all mankind,)! so he considers the sentiment of 
God in man’s nature to be a mark of its relationship to the Divine Be- 
ing. Theophilus of Antioch recognizes a revelation of God in all the 
works of creation; but at the same time he supposes a recipiency to be 
necessary on the part of man’s moral and religious nature, in order to 
perceive this revelation. Where the one is wanting, the other becomes 
unintelligible to man. To the common question of sensual-minded Pa- 
gans, “ Where is your God? show him to us,” —he replied, Show me 
thy man, and I will show thee my God. Show me that the eyes of thy 
soul see, that the ears of thy heart hear. All have eyes to see the 
sun, but the blind cannot see it.. As the blurred mirror is incapable 
of receiving an image, so the impure soul is incapable of receiving the 
image of God. ‘True, God has created all things for the purpose of 
making himself known through his works; just as the soul, though in- 
visible, makes itself known by what it does. All life reveals Him ; 
His breath quickens all; without it, all would sink back to nothing: but 
the darkness of the soul itself is the reason why it does not perceive this 
revelation.” He therefore says to man: “ Submit thyself to the phy- 
sician, who can heal the eyes of thy soul; submit thyself to God.” 2 

While Clement, who had been conducted to Christianity through the 
Platonic philosophy, would fain discover something akin to the Chris- 
tian consciousness of God in the sayings of the ancient philosophers, 
but suffered himself also to be misled, by this effort, to interchange coins 
of very different value; Tertullian, on the other hand, the friend of 
nature, the foe of art and of scholastic wisdom, was secure against all 
such danger. He makes his appeal rather to the spontaneous testi- 
mony of souls, not trained in the schools, but simple, rude, and uncul- 
tivated.? While others rummaged the stores of ancient learning, and 
even spurious writings, to collect testimonies of the truth presupposed 
by Christianity in the religious consciousness of mankind, Tertullian 
contented himself with pointing to an obvious testimony, accessible to 
all, and of indisputable genuineness, — those sallies of the soul (erup- 
tiones anime) which are a tacit pledge of the inborn consciousness. 
Marcion was the only one who, led astray by a misconceived truth, 
seized on but one particular side, (see above,) and by a direction of the 
Christian feelings not well understood and pushed to an undue ex- 
treme, denied that any testimony concerning the God of the gospel was 
to be found in the works of creation, or in the common consciousness 
of mankind. The more emphatically, therefore, does Tertullian dwell 
on this testimony.’ ‘ Never,” says he, ‘“ will God be hidden, never will 
God be wanting to mankind ; always will he be recognized, always per- 
ceived, nay, even seen when he wills it. God has for a witness of him- 
self all that we are, and all that is around us. He proves himself to 
be God, and the one only God, by the very fact that He is known to 


1C, Cels. lib. I. ¢. 4. * See place referred to in the last note. 
2 Ad Autolye. lib. I. ¢. 2. 5. Marcion, lib. I. c. 10; comp. ce. 18 
8 De testimonio anime. Seevol. I.p.177. and 19. 
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all; for the existence of any other would first have to be demonstrated. 
The consciousness of God is the original dowry of the soul; the same, 
and differing in no respect, in Egypt, in Syria, and in Pontus: for the 
God of the Jews is, the one whom men’s souls call their God.” 

In respect, however, to the development of the idea of God, it 
should be remarked, that it was only by degrees, and after overcoming 
a great number of obstacles, that Christianity succeeded by its spiritu- 
alizing and ennobling influence to remove the crass and sensual ele- 
ments in which that idea had become smothered. When it proclaimed 
“God is a Spirit,” it still required a new form of thought, springing 
from the regeneration of the power of thought itself, to develope therein 
what this idea involves, to enable men to understand what spint is. By 
men whose habits of thought were entirely wedded to forms of sense, 
what was termed zveiza could be conceived no otherwise than as a spe- 
cies of matter, though matter of a more attenuated, ethereal kind; and 
fancy, overruling the understanding, invented numberless ways of refin- 
ing and subtilizing this notion! Accordingly no single influence could 
effect much here; a counteracting influence was necessary, that should 
come from the whole general tendency of thought. Where this general 
spiritualization of the habits of thought had not yet taken place, the 
most profound.and fervid religious feeling, which strove spontaneously 
to hold fast every thing in its reality, and to avoid all subtilization, 
would from its very depth and earnestness become the more easily 
blended with the sensuous element; as we may see illustrated in Ter- 
tullian’s case, who found it impossible to conceive any thing to be real, 
which was not also, some way or other, corporeal.” 

The influences which at this time contributed to spiritualize men’s 
conceptions of the idea of God were, on the one hand, a sober and 
chaste practical bent of the Christian mind, springing immediatel 
from Christianity, and which inclined the soul to elevate itself to God 
by the heart, rather than by speculation and fancy, and which, from 
the depth of the Christian consciousness, gave them assurance that the 
imagery of divine things was only imagery, and a feeble expression of 
that which by divine communication becomes the portion of each beliey- 
ing soul in its own inner life ;— and, on the other hand, the scientifi- 
cally cultivated faculty of thought, exercised in endeavoring to master 
the contents of Christian doctrine, as was seen in the case of Clement, ~ 
Origen, and the Alexandrian school generally. The former of these 
tendencies we meet with in such men as Irenzeus and Novatian. Ire- 
nzeus says: ‘‘ Whatever we predicate of God, is only by way of compar- 
ison. ‘These attributes are but the images which love conceives, and 
into which feeling introduces something else, which is still greater than 
any thing that lies in these images considered by themselves.” And 
Novatian remarks, of God’s essence: 4 ‘ It is that which Himself only 
knows, which every human soul feels, although it cannot express.’ 5 The 


1 See Orig. in Joann. T. XIII. ¢. 21. lectionem, sentitur supra hec secundum 
2 Tertullian. de carne Christi,c. 11: Nihil magnitudinem. Lib. II. c. 13, § 4. 
incorporale, nisi quod non est. Ady. Prax- 4 See cap. 6 and 8. 
eam, c. 7: Spiritus corpus sui generis. 5 Quod mens omnis humana sentit, etsi 
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same father observes, that although Christ — owing to the necessary 
progress of the human mind in religious development — employed fewer 
anthropomorphical images than the Old Testament, yet even he could 
speak of that Being who is exalted above all human conceptions and 
language only in such images as still fall short of the reality itself. 

From Anthropomorphism we distinguish Anthropopathism, employing 
both terms in the sense which seems chiefly authorized by their etymol- 
ogy and their historical use. The latter, so far as it denotes a morbid 
exercise of the mind, consists in ascribing to the Absolute Spirit the 
same limitations and defects which are found cleaving to the human 
spirit. But there is one very important respect in which this anthro- 
popathism differs widely from anthropomorphism. For at the root of 
the former lies an undeniable and inner necessity ; since man, being 
created in the image of God, being a spirit in affinity with the Father 
of spirits, is constrained and warranted to frame to himself the idea of 
God after this analogy. ‘There is, therefore, a true as well as a false 
Anthropopathism ; and a correct as well as an erroneous avoidance of it, 
according as this analogy is rightly or improperly. used. We see all 
these tendencies manifesting themselves in the period before us. Both 
among Jews and among Pagans there was opposed — as we observed 
in the Introduction — to the crass and material humanization of the 
idea of God, an over-refining of that idea by the setting aside of all 
human analogies, which proceeded especially from the Platonic school. 
As Christianity presented the complete image of God in Christ, and 
restored it once more in human nature, so must Christianity purify in an- 
thropopathism the true from the false, aiming not at its removal, but its 
transfiguration — which could be effected, however, only by a reconcilia- 
tion of antagonisms in those existing tendencies of mind which were 
concerned also in the development of the Christian idea of God. 

While Marcion opposed to the ruder conceptions of God’s anger and 
vindictive justice, the one-sided notion of a love which excluded justice 
altogether ; the religious element in those conceptions which he was for 
banishing entirely from the system of faith, found a powerful’ advocate 
in that enemy to all spiritualizing subtilty, Tertullian. He supposes he 
can point out an inconsistency in Marcion, inasmuch as redemption and 
the forgiveness of sin, which the latter acknowledged to be alone the 
work of his God, yet presupposed the existence of guilt in the eye of 
God as a holy Being.!’ He maintained, on the contrary, that there 
was a necessary connection between God’s goodness and his justice. 
The latter he regarded as the principle of order, which gives each thing 
its due,— the principle which assigns to each thing its place and rela- 
tion in the created universe,— the justitia architectonica, as it was af- 
terwards called,— so that justice and moral evil were not necessarily 
correlative notions, but the notion of a vindictive justice in relation to 
moral evil presupposed that more general notion of justice.2 He insists 

1 Sed et peccata dimittere an ejus possit 2 Ne justitiam de causa mali obfusces. — 
esse, qui negetur tenere ; et an ejus sit absol- Omnia ut bonitas concepit, ita justitia dis- 
vere, cujus non sit etiam damnare; etan tinxit. L.c.1. IL. ¢ 12 et £3. 
congruat eum ignoscere, in quem nihil sit 
admissum. c. Marcion, 1. IV.c 10. 
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on the necessity, grounded in the very nature of the human mind itself, 
of the anthropopathic form of conception, which has its truth in the 
fact that man was created in the image of God. Hence he has, in 
common with God, all the attributes and agencies pertaining to the 
essence of spirit, — only with this difference, that everything which im 
man is imperfect, must be conceived in God as perfect. And this, he 
maintained, held good as well of those attributes which alone Marcion 
would ascribe to God,— goodness and love,—as of those which he 
wholly rejected.! Proceeding on the assumption that Christianity 
aimed at a transfigured, spiritualized anthropopathism, growing out of 
the restoration of God’s image in man, he insisted that instead of trans- 
ferring every quality to the Divine Being in the same imperfection in 
which it was found existing in man, the endeavor should be rather to 
transfigure everything in man to the true image of God, to make man 
truly godlike.2 He sees in the entire revelation of God a continual 
condescension and humanization,—the end and goal of which is the 
incarnation of the Son of God. ‘‘ Whatever you may bring together 
that is low, weak and unworthy of God, to degrade the Creator, to all 
this I shall give you one simple and certain answer. God can enter 
into no sort of contact with man, except by taking to himself human 
passions and modes of feeling, whereby he lets himself down and mod- 
erates the transcendent excellence of his majesty, which human weak- 
ness could not endure ;— an act, in itself, indeed, not worthy of God, 
but necessary for man, and for this reason still worthy of God ; since 
nothing is so worthy of him as that which conduces to man’s salvation.? 
God conducted with man as with his equal, that so man might conduct 
with God as with his equal. God appeared in lowliness, that man 
might thus be exalted to the highest point of dignity. If thou art 
ashamed of such a God, I do not see how thou canst honestly believe 
in a God who was crucified.” ‘To be sure, this last charge of incon- 
sistency did not touch Marcion’s case, because the same principle which 
made him opposed to the anthropopathic God of the Old Testament, 
made him opposed also to the doctrine of Christ crucified. Tertullian 
argues further, from the nature of a graduated progress in revelation, 
that God’s vindictive justice must predominate, before his love could 
prevail,— that the legal principle of the Old Testament must necessa- 
rily thus distinguish itself from the New Testament principle »f redeem- 
ing love.* 


1 Et hec ergo imago censenda est Dei in et hominis imagine Deum imbuas potius, 


homine, quod eosdem motus et sensus ha- 
beat humanus animus, quos et Deus, licet 
non tales, quales Deus; pro substantia enim 
et status eorum et exitus distant. Denique 
contrarios eorum sensus, lenitatem dico, 
patientiam, misericordiam ipsamque matri- 
cem earum bonitatem, cur divina presumi- 
tis? Nec tamen perfecte ea. obtinemus, 
que solus Deus perfectus. c. Marcion, |. II. 
c. 16. 

2 Satis perversum est, ut in Deo potius 
humana constituas, quam in homine divina, 


quam Dei hominem. L. ec. 

8 Conversabatur Deus, ut homo divina 

agere doceretur; ex equo agebat Deus cum 
homine, ut homo ex «quo agere cum Deo 
posset. Deus pusillus inventus est, ut ho- 
mo maximus fieret. L. ¢. ¢. 27. 
} * Ut bonitatem suam voluerit offendere, 
in quibus preemiserat severitatem, quia nec 
mirum erat diversitas temporalis, si postea 
Deus mitior pro rebus edomitis, qui retra 
austerior pro indomitis. c. Marcion, 1. IT 
c. 29. 
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As to the Alexandrian church teachers, their philosophical education 
led them to try to exclude all material anthropopathism from the Chris- 
tian system of faith ; but in so doing it might easily happen, that they 
would incline too strongly to the opposite extreme, and draw the doe 
trine of the divine attributes too much over to the subjective side. As 
an illustration, we may take the following words of Origen, where, not- 
withstanding all that is so truly and beautifully said concerning the 
divine plan for the education of mankind, yet he betrays the inclination 
to give too subjective a turn to the notion of the divine anger, and fails 
of understanding the objective truth which it contains so clearly as does 
Tertullian. Availing himself of Philo’s doctrine concerning God repre- 
sented as man, and represented not as man,! he says: “ When the holy 
scriptures speak of God, in his divine majesty as God, and when they 
do not present the divine agency as interwoven with human circum- 
stances and relations, they say, He is not like man, for his greatness is 
unsearchable, Ps. 145: 3: The Lord is a great God, a great King | 
above all gods, Ps. 95: 2. But when the divine agency is represented 
as interwoven with human circumstances and relations, God assumes 
the feelings, the manner and language of men, just as we, conversing 
with a child two years old, accommodate ourselves to the child’s lan- 
guage ; since, if we preserved the dignity of riper years, and conversed 
with children without letting ourselves down to their language, they 
could not understand us. So conceive it in relation to God, when he 
lets himself down to the human race, and especially to that part of 
the race who are still at the age of infancy. Observe how we, 
grown-up men, in our intercourse with children, alter even the names 
of things; how we call bread by one particular name, and drink by 
another, employing a language which belongs not to those of mature 
age but to children. Should some one hear us so conversing with chil- 
dren, would he say, This old man has lost his understanding? And 
se God speaks also as with children. ‘Behold I, says our Saviour, 
‘and the children which God hath given me,’ Hebr. 2: 18. When 
thou hearest of the wrath of God, believe not that this wrath is a pas: 
sion of God. It is a condescension of language, aiming at the conver- 
sion and improvement of the child; for we ourselves assume an angry 
look to our children, not in accordance with the feelings of our heart, 
but with a feigned expression of countenance. If we expressed the 
friendly feeling of the soul towards the child on our countenance, and 
let our love be seen, without altering our looks as the good of the child 
required, we should spoil him. So God is described to us as angry, in 
order to our conversion and improvement, when in truth he is not angry. 
But thou wilt suffer the wrath of God, if thou art punished by his so 
called wrath, when thy own wickedness shall draw down upon thee 
sufferings hard to endure.” Thus Origen expressed himself in a ser- 
mon; but on another occasion, in his commentary on Matthew, where 
he brings out the same theory, he observes:® “ 7 such as would not 


1 See vol. I. p. 57. 8 Ed. Huet. f.378. T. XV.§1 
2 Homil. XVIII. in Jeremiam, § 6. _ 
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be likely to be harmed thereby, we might say much of God’s goodness, 
and of the overflowing fulness of his grace, which, not without good 
reason, he has concealed from those who fear him. 

Here too the Alexandrians sought for the middle ground between the 
Gnostics and the other church teachers. While the latter ascribed to 
God the attribute of absolute, punitive justice, and the former abolished 
the whole notion of justice as incompatible with the essential being 
of the infinitely perfect God, opposing the attribute of justice to that of 
goodness ; the Alexandrians, on the other hand, represented the notion 
of justice, which they endeavored to defend against the Gnostics as an 
attribute belonging to the divine perfections,! as wholly merged in the 
notion of a divine love, disciplining rational beings who had fallen, ac- 
cording to their various moral characters and wants.? Accordingly 
they would say, that the distinction which the Gnostics made between 
the just and the good God might be employed in a certain true sense ; 
as for example when Christ (the divine Logos) —the educator and 
purifier of fallen beings, whose discipline is aimed to render all capable of 
being made recipients of the divine goodness, and thus rendered blessed 
— is distinctively called the just one.? Thus, according to this scheme, 
the notion of divine justice merged in that of disciplinary love — of the — 
wisdom of love — loses its own selfsubsistence. And the same is true 
also of the idea of punishment, which is regarded simply as a means to 
an outward end, as a purifying process ordained by divine love, without 
any reference to the idea of punishment in its relation to the moral order 
of the universe, and to the way in which it is to subserve that end. 

Already, in the history of the heresies, we have spoken of the close 
connection between the doctrine of God, as the absolutely free Creator 
of the universe, and the whole peculiar essence of Christianity ; and of 
the strong antithesis which this doctrine must have presented to the 
existing modes of thought which had been derived from antiquity.. The 
Apostle Paul sums up the Christian Theism, as the belief in One God, 
from whom, by whom, and to whom, all things exist; and the threefold 
relation here expressed of all existing things to God, denotes, at the 
same time, the close connection between the Christian doctrines of crea- 
tion, redemption, and sanctification, as well as the close connection be- 
tween the doctrine of creation and the ethical element ; — for the phrase 
‘‘ to him,” which assigns to the Christian system of morals its province and 
its fundamental principle, presupposes the “ from him ;”’ and the phrase 
“ by him”’ denotes the synthesis or mediation of them both. Hence, as we 
saw in the history of the Gnostic sects, the corruptions of the Christian 
doctrine of the creation which proceeded from the reaction of the spirit 
of the ancient world, must superinduce corruptions also of the doctrine 


1See Orig. Comment. in Exod.; ed. where he treats of the Gnostic distinction 
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of redemption and of the system of morals. Accordingly, in the New 
Testament, we read of God as the positive original ground of all exist 
ence ; of a God who has revealed himself in creation, — not of a creation 
out of nothing. In the important passage, Hebrews 11: 8, that act of 
the spirit denoted under the name of faith— whereby the spirit rises 
above the whole linked chain of causes and effects in the phenomenal 
world to an almighty creative word, as the ground of all existence — is 
opposed to the contemplation of the world by the understanding that 
judges by sense, and that acknowledges nothing higher than the con- 
nected chain of things in the world of appearance.! 

But in opposition to the hypothesis of an original matter, as the con- 
dition of the creation, the positive element of this faith was negatively 
defined in this way, namely, that God created all things out of nothing.? 
This definition of the doctrine was a stone of stumbling, not only to the 
Gnostics, but to all who were still fettered by the cosmo-plastic theories 
of antiquity, — or in whom the speculative interest exceeded the reli- 
gious, and who would set no limits to the former. To this class be- 
longed Hermogenes, a painter at Carthage, who lived near the close of 
the second and the beginning of the third century. He differed essen- 
tially from the Gnosties in the decidedly Western bent of his mind; the 
speculative tendency of the Greeks predominating in his case over 
the Oriental intuition. And hence his system, which did not, like the 
Gnostic systems, seize such powerful hold of the imagination, obtained a 
much smaller number of followers. We hear of no sect called the Her- 
mogeneans. Neither was it his wish, like the Gnostics, to set up a dis- 
tinct system of esoteric religious doctrines. It was on a single point 
only,— a point, however, which beyond question would have an impor- 
tant influence on the whole system of religion,— that he departed from 
the received doctrines of the church. It was the doctrine of the Greek 
philosophy concerning the #4, which he received into his system, and 
the point of union for it was furnished him by the manner in which this 
idea had already been appropriated by the Apologetic writers ;— 
although it may be shown, that they were far removed from Dualism, 
and adopted the Platonic notion of the 64 merely in a formal way, 
making it an-entirely different thing in the coherence of their system. 

He was probably one of the zealous antagonists of Montanism, which 
was now making progress in North Africa. The artist would find as 
little to sympathize with i the Montanists, as the latter would find in 
the artist. It is a mark of the more free, artist-like turn of mind which 
he opposed to the stern Pietism of the Montanists, that he could see 
nothing which ought to give offence in employing his art on the inven- 
tions of the pagan mythology.? This indicates an objectiveness in the 


1 The negative of the proposition: é 
pavouévav Ta BAETOuEva yEeyovEevat. 

2The xriow éx tov uy dvtoc, as in Her- 
mas. 
8 The obscure words of Tertullian, from 
which this account is derived, run as fol- 
‘ows: Pingit illicite, nubit assidue, legem 
Dei in libidinem defendit, in artem contem- 


nit. The first part of the sentence might 
be understood to mean that Tertullian re- 
garded the art of painting itself as a pagan 
and sinful occupation ; but even Tertullian’s 
Montanistic hatred of art could hardly be 
supposed to go to such an extreme as this, 
and there is no evidence that it did in hig 
writings. Neither do the words, “he de- 
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habits of thought, which, in the antagonism then existing between Chris- 
tianity and Paganism, could hardly consist with a healthy and earnest 
tone of Christian feeling. We mark in him the predominance partly 
of a speculative and partly of an artistic tendency over the religious 
element of his character. 

Hermogenes combated the emanation-theory of the Gnostics, be- 
cause it transferred to the Divine Being the notions of sense, and because 
the idea of God’s holiness could not be reconciled with the sinfulness of 
the beings which were supposed to have emanated from Him. But he 
combated also the doctrine of the creation out of nothing; because, if 
the world had no other cause than the will of God, it must have corres- 
ponded to the essence of a perfect and holy Being, and must therefore 
have been a perfect and holy world: nothing imperfect and evil would 
have found its way into it; for in a world having its ground only in 
God, how could there be any thing foreign from the essential character 
of God? Hermogenes was not less disinclined than were the Gnostics 
themselves, to recognize the important part which Christian Theism 
attributes to the free agency of the creature, in the development of the 
universe. In respect to moral evil, he was quite as difficult as were 
the Gnostics to be put by with the distinction between positive will and 
simple permission, on the part of the Divine Being. At the same time, 
however, the strength of the moral interest by which he was governed 
shows itself, when we find him rejecting the ground on which many 
attempted to explain the origin of evil, viz.: that it was a necessary 
foil, for the purpose of exhibiting moral good in its true light by the 
means of contrast.’ He probably believed, that by such a Theodicee, 
the self-subsistence of the idea of goodness would be weakened, and 
the existence of evil, if regarded as necessary for the harmony of the 
universe, justified. And here, indeed, we do certainly recognize in 
him the victory of the Christian principle over that of the ancient 
world; but, at the same time, Hermogenes fell into the very error he 
wished to avoid, by persisting to trace the origin of evil to a natural 
necessity. ; : 

The imperfection and evil which are in the world have their ground, 
according to his theory, in the fact that God’s creation is condi. 
tioned by an inorganic matter which has existed from eternity. From 
all eternity, there have existed two principles, the alone active, plastic 
principle, God; and the simply passive, in itself undetermined, form- 
less principle, matter. The latter is a boundless mass, in constant cha- 


otic motion, where all antagonisms meet in an undeveloped state, and 


spised the law in its relation to art,” favor 
the above sense; for we can imagine no pas- 
sage of scripture which Tertullian could in- 
terpret as forbidding the art of painting gen- 
erally. But it is probable that Tertullian 
meant by lex Dei the Old Testament, par- 
ticularly the denunciations against the mak- 
ers of idols, and that the sense is: He 
(Hermogenes) despises the authority of 
the Old Testament by the way in which he 
employs art; while, on the other hand, he 


would still uphold its authority for the pur- 
pose of defending repeated marriages (nubit 
assidue) against the Montanists, who on 
this point declared that the authority of the 
Old Testament had been annulled by Chris- 
tianity, and by the new revelations of the 
Paraclete. 

1 Tertullian adv. Hermog. c. 15: Expug- 
nat quorundam argumentationes, dicentium 
mala necessaria fuisse ad illuminationem 
bonorum ex contrariis intelligendorum. 
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flow into each other,—a mass full of wild impulses, without law or 
order, like water in a cauldron boiling over on all sides. It was not 
by a single act that this endless chaos, involved in such boundless con- 
fusion, could be seized at any one point, brought to a pause, and com- 
pelled to subject itself to form and order. It was only through the 
relation of his own essence to the essence of matter that God could 
and must exert an influence over it. As the magnet attracts the iron 
by an inherent necessity, as beauty exerts a natural power of attrac- 
tion on whatever approaches it,? so God, by his bare appearance, by the 
transcendent power of his divine essence, exerts a formative influence 
on matter.2 According to these principles, he could not, if logically 
consistent, fix on any beginning for the creation ; and in fact he seems 
not to have supposed any such beginning,— which is implied also in the 
argument he brings in support of his doctrine ; namely, that if sove- 
reignty belongs to the number of the divine attributes, then God must 
always have matter over which to exercise this sovereignty. Accord- 
ingly he held to an eternal exercise of the sovereignty of God over 
matter ; which sovereignty, according to his system, consists principally 
+n this victorious formative power. From what has been said, it follows 
that, according to this system, we are to conceive of the chaos, not as 
though it ever had any independent subsistence by itself, and as though 
the efficiency of this divine formative power had begun at some deter- 
minate moment; but as having a subsistence only in connection with 
this imparted organization, so that the two can never be separated ex- 
cept in conception. It was to the resistance which this endless matter, 
capable of being reduced to form in all its several parts only by 
degrees, presented to the formative power of God, that he traced the 
origin of all imperfection and evil. Thus the ancient chaos reveals 
itself in whatever is hateful in nature, and whatever is morally evil in 
the spiritual world. 

In holding the doctrine of a progressive formation of matter in con- 
nection with the doctrine of an eternal creation, Hermogenes was guilty 
of an inconsistency ; since it is impossible to conceive of a progressive 
development which has no beginning. He fell into a still stranger in- 
consistency if it is true, as Theodoretus reports, that he supposed the 
development tended to a final end. For, according to this, he held, like 
the Manicheans, that all evil would finally resolve itself again into the 
matter from which it had proceeded, and consequently that there would 
be a separation of that part of matter which was susceptible of organi- 
zation, from that other part which obstinately resisted itt Here the 
teleological and moral element which he had derived from Christian- 


1Tnconditus et confusus et turbulentus  * Theodoretus, to be sure, does not say 
fuit motus, sicut ollz undique ebullientis. this expressly; but such a doctrine seems 
2 We here perceive the painter. to be necessarily implied_in that which, ac- 


8 Non pertransiens materiam facit Deus cording to his account, Hermogenes main- 
mundum, sed solummodo adparens et ad- tained. ‘The passage from Theodoretus (in 
propinquans ei, sicut facit qui decor, solum- Heret. fab. I. 19) is as follows: Tov 6& ova 
modo adparens (vulnerans animum) et Podov Kal Tove daiuovac cig THY DANY ava 
magnes lapis solummodo adpropinquans. xIjocoO a. 
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ity, —an element not easily combining with the heathen notion of sin 
as a natural evil,— rendered him inconsistent with himself. 

Irenzeus and Tertullian maintained —the one in opposition to the 
Gnostics, the other:to Hermogenes — the simple Christian doctrine of 
the creation, without indulging in any speculations on the subject. 

From these church teachers Origen differed on this point, as on many 
others ; — having a peculiar system of his own, the main features of 
which we must here present, so far as they are connected with the doc- 
trine of the creation. In conformity with the general character of his 
Gnosis, he built on the foundation of the system of doctrine generally 
received in the whole church, and supposed that his speculative inqui- 
ries, extending beyond the limits of this system, might still be in per- 
fect consistency with the same. He declared himself in favor of the 
doctrine of a creation from nothing, so far as that doctrine expressed, 
that the free act of God’s almighty power was not conditioned by a 
preéxistent matter ; and this he did, not by way of accommodation, but 
out of honest conviction.? He moreover acknowledged that the spe- 
cific existing world had a specific beginning; but the question as to 
what was before it, seemed to him one which scripture and the faith of 
the church left open for the free range of speculation. It was here, 
then, that he supposed he found those reasons against a beginning of 
creation generally, which must ever strike the reflecting mind which 
cannot rest satisfied with simple faith in that which is incomprehensible. 
How is it conceivable, that if to create is agreeable to the divine es- 
sence, what is thus agreeable to the divine essence should ever be want- 
ing? Why should not those attributes belonging to the essence of the 
Divine Being, his almighty power and goodness, be ever active? A 
transition from the state of inactivity to the act of creation is incon. 
ceivable without a change, which is incompatible with the being of God. 

Origen was opposed also to the doctrine of emanation; since by this 
theory the distance between the Creator and the creature was annihi- 
lated; a unity of essence seemed to be supposed between the two ; 3 
representations of mere sense were transferred to the Almighty, and 
he was made subject to a kind of natural necessity.* All communicar 
tion of life from God, he regarded not as the result of any natural pro- 
cess of development, but as an act of the divine will. But for reasons 
which have been mentioned already, he believed it necessary to sup- 


1 Theodoretus also ascribes to Hermoge- pretation of Ps. 19: 4, which was under- 
nes the doctrine, that Christ put off his stood to apply to the Messiah, may have 
body in the sun. It may be doubted wheth- given rise to this opinion. 
er Theodoretus has not here confounded ? See Preefat. libb. sep? apxav, f.4; ibid. 
the doctrine of Hermogenes with something 1. II.c. 1, § 4; 1. Ill. ¢. 5. — Commentar. 
else that resembled it;— at any rate, it is Genes. init, 
doubtful how his words are to be under- ® Where Origen has reference to the 
stood. Perhaps Hermogenes taught that Gnostic doctrine of the duoobovov between 
Christ, in ascending to the heavenly state the spiritual natures and the dyévynroc go- 
of existence, left behind him in the sun the ov. In Joann. T. XIII. § 25. 
outward garb he had assumed in the mate- 4 Adyyata dvdpdruv, un’ bvap dbow 
rial world. Ye. so fantastic an opinion can doparoy Kat dodparov mepavtacuévuv odoar 
hardly be ascribed to Hermogenes; and, in kupiwg obciav. In Joann. T. XX, § 16 
default of authentic documents, we must II. apy. lib. I. ¢. 2, § 6 
leave the matter in the dark. Some inter- 
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pose, in connection with the glory of God, an eradiation of it in a 
world of spiritual beings, affining to himself, and subsisting in absolute 
dependence on him.!_ He maintained the idea of a continual becoming 
of this spiritual creation,?—a relation of cause and effect without tem- 
poral beginning,— the Platonic idea of an endless becoming, symboliz- 
ing the eternity of the divine existence. What Origen says in another 
connection, respecting an activity of God not to be conceived under the 
dimensions of time, and an eternal becoming, we might apply also, in 
his own sense, to the relation of the spiritual world, — akin to God and 
deriving its essence from him, — to God asits original source. He had 
respect, in his system, to those difficulties which present themselves, 
on one particular side, to the mind hampered and confined by the limi- 
tations of time, when striving to conceive a beginning of the creation; 
— but not to the difficulties which arise also on the other side, when it 
is attempted to carry out the idea of a becoming, without a beginning of 
created existence. 

The bishop Methodius, who attacked this doctrine of Origen in his 
work ‘On the Creatures,’ was vastly his inferior in the genius for 
speculation.© He had not even power enough of speculative intuition 
to comprehend Origen’s ideas ; and what he could not comprehend, he 
represents as being senseless and atheistic. Comparing the relation of 
God to created things with the relation of a human architect to his 
work, he brings against the system of Origen objections which are alto- 
gether irrelevant. How incompetent he was to understand the great 
man whom in his ignorant zeal he nicknames a centaur, is shown by one 
of his objections against the argument of Origen; namely, that if the 
transition from inactivity to the act of creation supposed a change in 
God, so also the transition from the act of creation to the cessation of 
that act would imply a like change in him. But God must have ceased 
from creating the world, when the world was finished, and then there 
would consequently be a change in him. But Origen, arguing from his 
own position, might reply to this, that we are not to conceive of God’s 
activity in creation as ceasing at a certain point of time, — as an action 
begun at a specific time, and then brought toan end. He might retort 
the objection of Methodius, and say that, by the comparison which the 
latter introduced, a self-subsistence is attributed to the creature which 
does not belong to it,— as though its existence were not every moment 
conditioned by, and grounded in, the same creative power of God, ex- 
erted for its preservation. More to the point, though aimed against an 
unbefitting expression rather than against the idea of Origen, was the 
objection, that the notion of God’s perfection involves the necessity of 


1 The pepixd dravytopata tig d6én¢ Tod lovoa aidvig eixov. Comp. Plotin. IT. 
Geod in the Aoysxy xriotc. In Joann. T. Ennead. 7. j 
XXXII. § 18. 4*Ocov éoti TO bio momnTIKoY Tob amavya- 

2 According to Methodius, a yevytov det opatoc, éxt rocobrov yevvatat TO anabyacua 
yevécens apyiy obs éxov, an dvapxwc kpateiv rH doSn¢. In Jerem. Hom. IX. § 3. ; 
TOU TEXVHUATOS. 5 Extracts from the work of Methodius 

8 Plato in the Timeeus, eixOv Kkivyt aiw- in Photius. Cod. 235. 
voc, wévovtoc alwvog év évt Kar’ aprduor 
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its being self-grounded, dependant on nothing else, conditioned by 
nothing else.1 d 

In connection with Origen’s doctrine of the creation, must be taken 
his peculiar way of ‘conceiving the doctrine of God’s almighty power. 
When he says, We ought not to conceive of the divine Omnipotence, 
if we would apprehend it in its true glory, as infinite power, without 
any farther modification,? the proposition has a meaning which, in one 
respect, is altogether true. The conception of the divine Omnipotence, 
as contradistinguished from the principle of Nature-religion, according 
to which the gods themselves were conceived as being subjected to a 
higher necessity, was, in fact, something entirely new, and hence pos- 
sessed so much the greater significance for the Christian consciousness, 
in expressing its opposition to the earlier views. It was the usual 
answer which uneducated Christians, and those who were incapable of 
assigning any more distinct reason for the faith that was in them, gave, 
when urged with objections against that doctrine, that with God all 
things are possible, even those things which to men seem impossible. 
By this antithesis, however, of a supernatural Theism to the ancient 
Naturalism, many were led into the error at least of so expressing them- 
selves, as if, under the idea of Omnipotence, they conceived of an infi- 
nite, arbitrary will, — whereby they laid open to those who attacked 
Christianity from the position of Paganism, many weak points, of which 
such men as Celsus were not slow to take advantage.? Now, in opposi- 
tion to the notion of such an unlimited arbitrary will, Origen placed 
the idea of Omnipotence as an attribute not thus indeterminate, but 
standing connected with the essential being of God, as God, and with 
the other divine attributes, rightly defined. “God can do anything,” 
says he, “which does not contradict his essential being as God, his 
goodness and wisdom;— anything by which he would not deny his own 
character as God, as a being of infinite goodness and wisdom.”4 If 
by that which is contrary to nature® is meant what is bad, irrational, 
self-contradictory, the notion of the divine Omnipotence cannot be ex- 
tended to such things. But the case becomes different, when nature is 
understood according to its ordinary meaning, as the common course 
of nature. The laws of nature, thus understood, are valid only for 
one particular point of view; and there may be something, therefore, 
considered from this particular point of view, above nature, which, in 
the other sense of the word, is not contrary to nature. In its relation 
to a higher, divine life, which is in its essence Supernatural, the mira- 
cle, regarded as an individual effect of this higher power introduced 
into humanity, may be something in harmony with nature.7 Many 


1T0 abrd dv éavtd éavtod mAfpwua dv 
kal abtd év éavt& pévov, tédevov elvas todTo 
Lovov dofacréov, 

2 Tlerepacpévny yap sivas kat riv Obvayly 
rod eod Aektéov Kal wn mpodioer eddnutac 
Hd TEptypagny avTne meptalperéov. II. apy. 

c. 9. 


8 See Orig. c. Cels. 1. V. c. 14. 
* Abvara navra 6 Sede, dmep duvauevoc 
Tov Sed¢ eivat Kat trod ayadoc sivas Kal oo- 


0¢ sivat obx éiorarat. c. Cels. 1. Ill. c. 70, 
and l. V. ¢. 23. 

5 Ta mapa dbo, 

8 ‘H koworépa voovpévyn dbotc. 

T'Eote tivd bnép thy diow (rev Koworé- 
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THY dvSpurivny dbow dvaBiBator Tov dv- 
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things may take place according to.the divine reason and the divine 
will, which, on this very account, although they may be miraculous, or 
may seem to be so to many, are still not contrary to nature.t 

But the position of Origen, that the divine Omnipotence must not be 
conceived as an undefined, indeterminate power, has also another mean- 
ing, in which, as in many other instances, we find him mixing up ele- 
ments of Platonism with Christianity. The doctrine of the Neo-Pla- 
tonic school,? that no consciousness can grasp an infinite series, passed 
with him for a demonstrated truth; and hence he inferred, that God 
could not create an infinite, but only a determinate, number of rational 
beings ; — because otherwise they could not have been grasped by any 
consciousness, and a providence, reaching to every individual thing, 
could have no existence.? It will be seen of what importance this 
single point was, in its bearing on the whole system of Origen. With 
this was connected in his mind the peculiar shaping of his doctrine of 
an eternal creation, namely, that there was no such thing as a multiph- 
cation of the number of created spirits; that all manifoldness was to be 
derived, not from the production of new beings, but only from the 
changes undergone by those already brought into existence by the eter- 
nal creation ; that there were no new creations, but only metamorpho- 
ses of the original ones. 

Although Origen in other respects agrees, in many of his results, 
with those who teach that everything possible must also be actual, and 
who represent the divine Omnipotence as wholly expending itself in 
events that actually transpire, yet, this principle was never expressed 
by him, and it is one altogether foreign from his whole philosophical 
and dogmatical bent; *— as indeed it is usually found united with a 
certain doctrine of determination, to which Origen’s views stood directly 
opposed. 

Even here where he errs, we cannot fail to perceive the religious in- 
terest which was uppermost in the feelings of the great teacher. He 
supposes it impossible, without this doctrine, to place beyond dispute 
the necessity of acknowledging a personal God, embracing in his con- 
sciousness everything that exists,— a truth which he considered it of 
vital importance to hold fast, in opposition to the Neo-Platonic theory, 
which assumed an impersonal 6, pure being without consciousness, as 
the highest and absolute being, while it only supposed an immanent 
mpovora.° 

We now proceed to the doctrine in which Theism, taken in its con- 


1 ¢, Cels. 1. V. ¢. 23. 

2 See e. g. Plutarch. de defectu oraculor. 
c. 24. 

8T7 yap dboe Td amepov amepiAnntoy 
memoinke toivey Togaita, wy éddvato Tept- 
dpagacdat Kat ovykpateiy tnd THY adbrod 
mpovorav, Il, dpy. |. Il. ¢. 9. "Ameipa rH 
gooe oby oldvte mepiAaupaverdar TH mepa- 
tov medvxvia Ta yvwoKdoueva yvooet. In 
Matth. T. XIII. § 1; ed. Lommatzsch, T. 
III. p. 210. : 

4 The opposite is expressed in the words 


of Origen: Odb« gumoditerat, 7d elvat Ta TOA- 
2a dvvaroy, évdg ék TSv moAAGY GvTo¢g Tot 
éoouévov. In ep. ad Rom. lib. I.; ed. Lom- 
matzsch, T. V. p. 251. : 

5 The true opposite of the Neo-Platonic dv 
is expressed in what he says of God the 
Father: Adrév év éavt dofalouevoy, ote év 
TH éavtod ywopevoc meptony emt rH EavToo 
yvooet kal TH Eavrod Sewpig edppaiverat dpa- 
Tov twa xapav. In Joann. T. XXII. § 18: 
ed. Lommatzsch, T. II. p 470. 
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nection with the proper and fundamental essence of Christianity, or 
with the doctrine of redemption, finds its ultimate completion, the 
doctrine of the Trinity. This doctrine does not belong to the fun- 
damental articles of the Christian faith ; as appears sufficiently evident 
from the fact, that it is expressly held forth in no one particular pas- 
sage of the New Testament ; — for the only one in which this is done, 
the passage relating to the three that bear record, (1 John 5,) is un- 
doubtedly spurious, and in its ungenuine shape testifies to the fact, how 
foreign such a collocation is from the style of the New-Testament 
scriptures. We find in the New Testament no other fundamental arti- 
cle besides that of which the Apostle Paul says, that other foundation 
can no man lay than that is laid, the annunciation of Jesus as the Mes- 
siah; and Christ himself designates as the foundation of his religion, 
the faith in the only true God, and in Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, 
(John 17: 3.) What Paul styles distinctively the mystery, relates in 
no one instance to what belongs to the hidden depths of the divine 
essence, but to the divine purpose of salvation which found its accom- 
plishment in a fact. But that doctrine presupposes, in order to its be- 
ing understood in its real significancy for the Christian consciousness, 
this fundamental article of the Christian faith; and we recognize therein 
the essential contents of Christianity, summed up in brief, ax they come 
forth from the determinate form which is given to Theism by its 
connection with this fundamental article. It is this doctrine, by which 
God becomes known as the original Fountain of all existence ; as he 
by whom the rational creation, that had become estranged from him, is 
brought back to the fellowship with him; and as he in the fellowship 
with whom it from thenceforth subsists: — the threefold relation in 
which God stands to mankind, as primal ground, mediator and end, — 
Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier,— in which threefold relation the 
whole Christian knowledge of God is completely announced. Accord- 
ingly all is herein embraced by the Apostle Paul, when he names the 
one God and Father of all, who is above all, and works through all and 
in all, (Hphes. 4: 6 ;) or Him from whom are all things, through 
whom are all things, and to whom are all things ; — when, in pro- 
nouncing the benediction, he sums up all in the formula: the grace of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit. God, as the living God, the God of mankind, and the 
God of the church, can be truly known in this way only. This shape 
of Theism presents the perfect mean between the wholly extra-mundane 
God of Deism, and the God brought down to, and confounded with, the 
world, of Pantheism. As this mode of the knowledge of God belongs 
to the peculiar essence of Theism and the Theocracy, it follows, that 
tts ground-work must be given with the ground-work of the latter in the 
Old Testament,— the doctrine of God whose agency is in the world 
through his Word and with his Spirit : and hence it was no accident, to 
be explained by the supervention of outward influences merely, that 


1In the raAaiog Aoyoc: 'O Sede dpypv re Exuv. Plato lege. IV. Ed. Bi VIIT 
kal tedevtiy Kal pecd tov évTwv drayTov p- 185. Be ees ; 
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such a shaping of the consciousness of God grew out of the germs 
already contained in the Old Testament ;— a truth which has not beer 
duly attended to, by those who, in their account of the progressive de- 
velopment of doctrines, have been inclined to explain too many things 
by a reference to outward causes. 
We must take care not to be deceived by false analogies, in compar- 
ing this doctrine with apparently kindred dogmas of other religions, or 
with mere speculative theories. Its connection, already pointed out, 
with the fundamental consciousness of Christianity, must furnish, in this 
case, the right standard of comparison. Aside from this, the three- 
fold designation of the Supreme Essence, or the hypothesis of a three- 
fold gradation in the principles of existence, can furnish only a delusive 
analogy, where perhaps there may be lying at bottom some theory most 
directly opposed to the Christian view of the world ;—as the case is, 
indeed, with regard to the Indian Trimurti, which stands connected 
with a thoroughly pantheistic scheme, wholly at war with the theistic 
and theological principle of Christianity, — the doctrine, namely, of a 
divine essence, which manifests itself in a constant repetition of the 
same process of rising and vanishing worlds. And even within the 
Christian church itself, systems, consisting of a pantheistic deification 
of reason and of the world, have employed this doctrine, wrested from 
its original connection, and made to bear a sense at variance with its 
true import, for the purpose of giving currency to some scheme under 
a Christian garb, which in essence was wholly opposed to Christianity. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, however, in its practical or economical 
import, does not preclude the reference to an inner and objective 
relation within the essence of the divine nature itself; since indeed in 
the revelation of God in his works, his essence is presented to us, 
though to our faculties of knowledge it appears at first, as it were Ina 
glass, darkly, as an enigma to be solved — and since, from the contem- 
plation of God’s selfmanifestation in his works, we are constrained to 
form our conception of the divine attributes according to the analogy 
of our own mind. Only we are not to forget that the practical or eco- 
nomical Triad, which starts from God revealed in Christ, or from the 
position of the Apostle Paul, that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, must ever be considered as the ground-work of the 
whole, — the original element from which the speculative or ontologi- 
cal view is derived ; — a position which we shall find substantiated in 
tracing, as we now propose to do, the historical development of this 
doctrine in these first centuries. This economico-practical doctrine of 
the Trinity constituted from the beginning the fundamental conscious- 
ness of the Catholic church, while forming itself in its conflict with the 
opposite theories of the heretical sects. It is that which forms the 
basis of the true unity of the church and the identity of the Christian 
consciousness in all ages. But the intellectual process of development, 
by means of which the economico-practical doctrine of the Trinity was 
reduced to the ontological, was a gradual one, and must necessarily 

un through manifold opposite forms, until it issued at last in some 
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mode of apprehension, satisfying the demand of unity in the Christian: 
consciousness, and in the activity of the dialectic reason. 

It is already evident, from what has been said, that the development 
of this doctrine must start from the reference to the person of Christ ; 
and the original element here, which preceded all speculation, is the 
image which Christ himself left on the consciousness of those who re- 
ceived the immediate impression of his life, and were appointed to be 
witnesses of it. The doctrine of the divine essence dwelling in Christ 
grew first out of the intuition of the divine glory manifested in his life, 
— as it was expressed by the Apostle John, —“ We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father ;” and out of the dis- 
courses, in which, from his own self-consciousness, without any connec- 
tion whatever with the existing ideas of the period, but rather in oppo- 
sition to those ideas, he expressed himself with regard to his relation to 
his heavenly Father. It is the intuitive view of his person, which lies 
at the basis of the representation of it, even where it appears less 
strongly developed, in the three first gospels, and which beams forth 
with peculiar lustre in many individual traits, Matth. 11: 27;— 12: 
6, 42; — 16: 16, (compared with Christ’s manner of approving what 
was here expressed ;) and when he employs the 110th Psalm, for the 
purpose of leading those whom he addressed to the recognition of him 
who was greater than the Son of David. The doctrine concerning 
Christ as taught by the Apostle Paul, proves that the view of Christ’s 
person as it is presented through all the writings of John, was not one 
of later origin. Moreover, if we leave out the minor epistles of Paul, 
the genuineness of which several writers in modern times have, without 
any sufficient grounds, been pleased to call in doubt, and which form, 
notwithstanding, the necessary point of termination in the development 
of the Pauline theology ; if, I say, we leave these aside, the same thing 
is implied in the designation: Him by whom are all things, (1 Corinth. 
8:6.) In the Jewish theology, which prepared the way for Christian- 
ity, we may distinguish two different tendencies ; first, in the idea of 
the theocratic king, who was to realize the idea of the Theocracy,— who 
should concentrate in himself all the rays of the divine Majesty; and 
from this necessarily proceeded the intuition of a person transcending 
the finite human nature, the image of the Son of God, as it beamed 
forth transfigured in the consciousness of inspired prophets ; — and 
next, the limited apprehension of the Messiah’s person, connected with 
the limited apprehension of his work, in the common Jewish conscious- 
ness. We have observed in the history of the J udaizing and Gnostic 
sects, how both these modes of apprehension proceeded to develope 
themselves into opposite theories, each wholly excluding the other. As 
to the above-mentioned prophetic element, we find it once more taken 
up, and still farther prosecuted, in the doctrine concerning Christ, 
taught by the Apostles Paul and John. That being by whom the 
human race, when estranged from God, was to be brought back to fel: 
lowship with him, appears as the one through whom the procession of 
all existence from God had been mediated from the beginning, — as 
the one who, being the original selfmanifestation of the hidden divine 
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Essence, always formed the transition link between God and the crea- 
tion. The same was the first-born of every creature, and the first-born 
of the new creation of humanity, restored to the image of God in the 
transfigured human nature which he exhibited after his resurrection. 
The same was the image of God before all existence, and the image of 
God in humanity ; the divine fountain of light and of life, from whom 
all spirits were from the beginning to draw their supplies, and he 
who appeared as such in humanity, for the purpose of revealing in it, 
and of imparting to it divine life,— the original Word of God, the first 
act of the divine self-manifestation, (of God’s self-affirmation,) which 
humanized itself, in order that everything pertaining to humanity might 
become godlike. 

The title “ Word of God,’ employed to designate this idea, the 
Apostle John could have arrived at within himself, independent of 
any outward tradition; and he would not have appropriated to his own 
purpose this title, which had been previously current in certain circles, 
had it not offered itself to him, as the befitting form of expression for 
that which filled his own soul. But this word itself is certainly not 
derived, any more than the idea originally expressed in it, from the 
Platonic philosophy, which could furnish no occasion whatever for the 
choice of this particular expression.!_ But it is the translation of the 
Old-Testament term 731; and it was this Old-Testament conception, 
moreover, which led to the New-Testament idea of the Logos. An 
intermediate step? is formed by what is said in the epistle to the He- 
brews concerning a divine Word; and thus we find in the latest epistles 
of Paul, from the first epistle to the Corinthians and onward, in the 
epistle to the Hebrews, and in the gospel of John, a well-connected 
series of links in the progressive development of the apostolic doctrine. 

If this idea of the Logos was not placed in connection with Christ- 
ianity by the authority of an apostolic type of doctrine, but if it must 
be considered as merely the product of a fusion of Platonism, or of 
the Alexandrian-Jewish theology with. the Christian doctrine ; its wide 
diffusion, of which church fathers of the most opposite tendencies bear 
witness, could hardly be accounted for. If it could so commend itself 
to the teachers with whom the Platonic element of culture predomi- 
nated, still the others, by whom every thing derived from that quarter 
was suspected, must, for this very reason, have been prejudiced against 
it. As the defenders of the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, in the begin- 
ning of the second century,’ could appeal, in evidence of the fact that 
this was the ancient doctrine of the church, to the oldest church- 
teachers and to the ancient Christian hymns, so this evidence is in fact 
confirmed by the report of Pliny, already cited on another occasion.‘ 

But while, in the tradition of the church, the Logos-idea was taught 
and transmitted in the form which most perfectly harmonized with the 
habits of thought that had resulted from the previous stage of spirit- 


1 The Platonic philosophy led rather to Commentary, has made some excellent re- 
the employment of the term voi¢ as a de- marks. 
signation of the mediating principle. 8 Buseb. 1. V. c. 28. 

2 Respecting which, Bleek, in his masterly 4 See vol. I. p. 97. 
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ual culture ; namely, as the idea of a spirit, first begotten of God and 
‘subordinate to him; there was, besides this, another view of the doc- 
trine concerning the Trinity, which may be designated, after the cus- 
tomary language of:this period, as that of the Monarchians. Although 
opposite tendencies are to be found among the followers of this sect, 
and they were drawn into still more violent disputes with each other, 
than they ever engaged in against the subordination-theory of the 
church; yet they were agreed with regard to everything expressed by 
the term Monarchianism. ‘They felt a common interest in preserving 
the unity of the consciousness of God, which made them unwilling to 
acknowledge any other divine being besides one God, the Father. 
Hither they disclaimed all knowledge of the Logos-doctrine generally, 
or they understood by the Logos simply a divine energy, the divine 
wisdom or reason, which illuminates the souls of the pious;—Zin this 
respect falling in with a certain modification of the Logos-idea which 
was adopted by one class of Jewish theologians. Now it may appear 
singular, that precisely at this period, — when a Christian conscious- 
ness was struggling to form itself in the midst of Paganism, and sur- 
rounded by its influences, — such a strictly monotheistic interest could 
arise, and the hypostatical Logos-doctrine create scruples in this par- 
ticular quarter.?_ But when we consider how the case really was with 
Christians of this age; when we call to mind, that their Christian 
consciousness developed itself in direct opposition to their previous 
Pagan mode of thinking, that the doctrine of the divine unity had 
been deeply impressed on their minds by the earliest catechetical 
instruction which they received, and that the Logos-idea did not origi- 
nally belong to the primitive, simple confession of faith at baptism, 
(as in fact it does not occur in the so-called Apostolic Creed ;) it may 
easily be explained how it should happen, that when afterwards this 
doctrine came to be set before them, they would believe it contained 
something in contradiction to the principle of the yovapyia, which they 
had been first taught.3 

Among these Monarchians, who were agreed in combating the doc- 
trine of a hypostatical Logos, two classes are still to be distinguished ; 
since, with some of them, the monarchian interest of the common re- 
ligious faith, or of reason, predominated, the interest immediately con- 
nected with the person of Christ, the interest of Christian piety in the 
proper sense, beg a quite subordinate matter; while, in the case of 
others, both these interests were combined, and both codperated with 
equal power; and in close connection with this difference was another, 
that while with the one class the dialectic, critical faculty of the 
understanding was supreme, with the other it was the practical element 
and Christian feeling which predominated. The former were of the 


1 Already mentioned. per credentium pars est, quoniam et ipsa re- 
? Orig. in Joann. T.1I.§2:Td roAAod¢ gua fidei a pluribus Diis seculi ad unicum 
prodéoug elvar ebyouévove tapéooor, evAa- et veram Deum transfert, expavescunt ad 
Goupévoug dbo avayopedcar Seovc. oixovouiay, (the trinity to be connected with 
8 This is confirmed by Tertullian, adv. the unity.) Monarchiam, inquiunt, tene- 
Praxeam, c. 3: Simplices quique, ne dixe- mus. 
‘im imprudentes et idiote, que major sem- 4 Origen clearly distinguishes these two 
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opinion that in the church system the distance was not sufficiently 
marked between Christ and the only true God. They denied that 
Christ was divine in every sense, and would only admit that he was 
divine in a certain sense. They taught, namely, that Jesus was a man 
like all other men; but that from the first he was actuated and guided 
by that power of God, the divine reason or wisdom, bestowed on him in 
larger measure than on any other messenger or prophet of God; and 
that it was precisely on this account he was to be called the Son of 
God. They differed from the Ebionites, properly so called, in this, 
that they did not believe, with them, such a union of Christ with God 
had first taken place at a determinate moment of his life, but regarded 
it as lyg at the basis of his entire development; since in fact they 
acknowledged his miraculous conception. 

But the second class consisted of those whom not merely the inter- 
est for Monotheism or Monarchianism, in which a Jew also might 
participate, but the interest at the same time for the faith in the true 
deity of Christ, made opponents of the hypostatical Logos-doctrine in 
the form in which it was then understood. The common notion of the 
Logos, that he had become man in Christ, as a being personally distinct 
from, and subordinate to, God the Father, although most intimately 
related to him, appeared to them to be too inadequate a representation 
of Christ. The idea of such a distinction between him and the Su- 
preme God was revolting to their faith in Christ: he was for them the 
only true and supreme God himself, who had revealed himself here 
in humanity so as he had done nowhere else, had appeared in a human 
body. They regarded the names Father and Son as only two different 
modes of designating the same subject, the one God, who, with refer- 
ence to the relations in which he had previously stood to the world, is 
called by the name of the Father; as with reference to his appearance 
in humanity, he is called the Son. They would have in Christ only 
the one, undivided God;—the feeling which was uppermost with 
them, would admit here of no distinction or division. While the first 
class of Monarchians recognized nothing in Christ but the man, and 
banished the divine element out of view ; the others saw in him noth- 
ing but the God, and the human element was, on the other hand, 
wholly suppressed or overlooked. The tendency of their views was to 
make of the human appearance simply a transient, removable veil, 
serving for the manifestation of God in humanity. Yet we are igno- 
rant as to the particular way in which they developed their thoughts 
on this pot. The more profound pious feeling among the laity who 
were without education, seems to have inclined them rather to the last- 


classes; in Joann. T. IT. § 2: "Hrow dpvov- 


with the Father; these are the Fatripas- 
uévove idtétnta viod étépav mapa Thy Tod é 


sians:) 7 dpvoupévove tiv Sedrnta Tod vlod, 
Tudévtac dé abtotd THY idt6TnTa Kal odvoiav 


maTpo¢, duoroyobvtag Yedv elvar Tov péxpL 


bvouatog Tap’ avtoig vidv mpocayopevouevov, 


(they acknowledge the divinity of Christ, 
but deny him a personality distinct from 
the Father, and call him the Son in name 
only,— they do not consider him as such 
in truth, inasmuch as they potas lies 
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kata meptypagyy, (an individual existence, 
natura certis finibus circumscripta,) rvyya- 
vovoay éTépav Tov maTpoc, (the other class.) 
T. IL. § 18; T. X. § 21; ce Cels. 1. VIII 
e. 12, 

1 Two émivo.at évdg braxerpévov, 
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mentioned view; and if, as appears evident from the passages cited 
from Tertullian and Origen, this view had many adherents even as 
late as into the third century, yet this cannot be regarded as any 
evidence whatever against the antiquity of the Logos-doctrine, as if 
the latter had first made its appearance in the conflict with some mode 
of apprehension far older than itself; but it might easily be the case, 
that, while the Logos-doctrine was becoming moulded into shape in 
theology, the view just mentioned sprung up out of the popular con- 
sciousness. It was the reaction of the Christian consciousness among 
the laity, against the doctrine of the Logos, as it became more precisely 
defined in a subordination-system.! This is the class, of whom Origen 
says, that under the show of aiming to honor Christ, they teach what 
is untrue of him.? It is such whom he has in mind, when he describes, 
as belonging to a subordinate position, those whose God is the Logos, 
— who imagined that in him they possessed the whole essence of God, 
and who held him to be the Father himself.? And it is the same class, 
perhaps, of whom he says, that they knew nothing but Jesus the 
crucified ; that they imagined they possessed in him who became flesh 
the entire Logos ; that they knew Christ only according to the flesh ; 
and as such he describes the great body of believers, over against 
whom he was accustomed to place the genuine Gnostics.4 Just as 
Philo distinguishes those who elevate themselves to the Absolute, and 
those who imagine they have all in the Logos, considering the latter as 
the Supreme God himself; and as the Gnostics distinguish those who 
elevate themselves to the Supreme God, and those who held the Dem- 
iurge to be the Supreme God himself; so Origen distinguishes those 
who elevate themselves to God the Father himself, and those who 
never proceeded beyond the Son, and held him to be the Father 
himself.5 These latter were usually denominated Patripassians,® — a 


1Jnstead of being able, with Dr. Baur, Xpvordv kal todrov éotavpwpévov, Tov yevd- 


{whose positions we have not neglected to 
consider in the statement above given,) to 
regard the Logos-doctrine as an attempt to 
strike the mean between the two classes of 
the Monarchians, and to account hence for 
its spread; we must on the contrary main- 
tain, that it was precisely the antithesis of 
the Logos-doctrine in the form of subordin- 
ation, which called forth Patripassianism. 
We discern in this last tendency the same 
interest, expressing itself in a purely prac- 
tical way, without dialectic reasoning, which 
afterwards sought its satisfaction by means 
of dialectic reasoning, in the matured no- 
tion of the Homoiision. 

2 In Matth. T. XVII. § 14: Ob voyuoréov 
sivat Umép avTod Todo TA Webvdn dpovodvTa¢ 
neo abrod, davtacia tod dokalew abrir, 
Srrocct elowv ol ovyxéovtes matpd¢ Kal viod 
vvotay xal TH broatdoe: Eva didvTe elvat 
Tov matépa Kal Tov vidv, TH emwoia movy Kat 
roi¢ Ovouact dvatpoovTes 7d év broxeipwevor, 
He distinguishes such from heretics. 

3'O Royoo taxa Tov év avtd lotavtwr 7d 
wav kal tov ratépa abtov voullovtwv éort 
feoc. In Joann. T, II. § 3. 

*L.c.: Of undév eiddtec, ei uh "Inoodv 


pevov oapka Adyov To way vouioavtes elvat 
Tod Adyov, Xpiotdv Kata oapKa povov ywo- 
oKkovor Totovtov dé éott TO TAHIOG TOV TeE- 
meoTevaévar vouicouévov. Yet we should 
not omit to notice, that in the above-cited 
passage, Matth. T. XVII. § 14, Origen dis- 
tinguishes those who, out of a mistaken 
wish to honor Christ, identify him with the 
Father, from the great mass of orthodox 
believers, who, though they do not consider 
Christ as a mere prophet, yet are far from 
having a sufficiently high conception of 
him, are unable to form to themselves any 
clear conception of his character. Oi dxA0u, 
Kav un TH AéEEL Oo mpodHTHY abtov Exvot, 4, 
TL ToT’ Gv éExwaty abTov, TOAAG édatTor Exov- 
ow abrov ov éotiv, obdév tpavodvTes mip) 
avtov. 

© Of pév Gedv Eyovor Tov TOV dAui Hedy, 
of & mapa TobTovg dDebrepor latupevor ert 
Tov vidv ToD Seod, TOY XpioTdv avtod. LL. ¢ 

6 Qui unam eandemque subsistentiam 
Patris ac Filii asseverant, unam personam 
duobus nominibus subjacentem, qui lating 
Patripassiani appellantur. Orig. fragment 
Commentar. in ep. ad Titum. 
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name which would be applied to them, however, only by those who 
maintained the subordination-theory of the church;1 and on the 
ground that they saw it must tend to impair the superior dignity of 
the Father, if that was transferred to him which could only be pre- 
dicated of the Logos,? who came into all manner of contact with the 
creature. 

We shall now proceed to consider more in detail the several phases 
of Monarchianism. 

As it regards the firstnamed class, we find the earliest traces of it 
in the Roman church; and since it has been found that Monarchians 
of the third century appeal to the agreement of the older Roman bish- 
ops with their views, modern inquirers have been led to infer from this 
circumstance, that the Monarchian tenet was in this church originally 
the prevailing one, while the doctrine of the Logos was unknown to it: 
and this was connected with another position, namely, that the Roman 
church had its origin in a Jewish element. But if this last position is 
an erroneous one, and the Pauline, Gentile-Christian element must be 
regarded much rather as the original one in this case, (as we think we 
have shown it must be, in another place,®) one of the principal argu- 
ments for such a supposition falls at once to the ground. Moreover, on 
such a supposition, it would be least of all possible to account for the 
favorable reception which the Patripassians met with at Rome; for it 
is evident, that there was nothing which so contradicted the fundamen- 
tal principle of the Jewish Christians, nothing so far alien from Ebion- 
itism, as this theory concerning the person of Christ. We have seen, 
in fact, that the two classes of the Monarchians stand in well-defined 
opposition to each other. Hence both cannot at one and the same time 
have been dominant in this church, cannot have sprung out of its origi- 
nal element; although one side might doubtless, by its extreme positions, 
have called forth the other. Now, if Patripassianism was the predomi- 
nant doctrine, this would least of all have presented any foothold for 
the other classes of the Monarchians. These could expect nothing 
after this, but to meet with the warmest resistance. But if that ten- 
dency of Monarchianism which was more nearly akin to Ebionitism had 
its ground in the original doctrine of this church, the favorable recep- 
tion which a Patripassian teacher met with here, could not be accounted 
for. The intimate connection, moreover, of Irenzeus with the Roman 
church,* to the doctrinal tradition of which he especially appeals, testi- 
fies against the existence. of such a Monarchian tendency opposed to 
the Logos-doctrine in this church. And it is by no means clear, that 
those Monarchians were at home in Rome: they came from some other 
quarter to the capital of the world, where was a confluence of the most 
heterogeneous elements from all directions. The Monarchians of the 
first class did in fact, from the first, meet even here with a very unfa- 


1 In a different sense from what was in- 2 See the words of Tertullian, cited above 
tended, when, at a later period, those who Pater philosophorum Deus. 
were accused of not duly distinguishing the 3 See my Apostol. Zeitalter, vol. I. p. 384 
divine and the human in Christ were de- # See vol. I. p: 204. 
nominated Theopaschites. 
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vorable reception. But as to the circumstance of their appealing to 
their agreement with the more ancient doctrine of the Roman church, 
this just as little proves that the original doctrine of the Roman church 
really favored them,:as their appeal which they also made to the scrip- 
tures of the New Testament proves that the latter favored them.! The 
true state of the case probably was, then, that they simply took advan- 
tage of the more crude and undigested form of the doctrine in the 
Roman church to introduce their own. 

The founder of this Monarchian party in Rome appears to have been 
a certain Theodotus, a leather-dresser (oxvretc) from Byzantium.” It 
is evident, from the way in which he interpreted the language of the 
angel, (Luke 1: 31,)° that although he acknowledged nothing of an 
indwelling divine nature in Christ, he yet supposed that Christ, had 
grown up from the beginning under the special influence of the divine 
Spirit. The language was not, he said, the Spirit of God shall enter 
into thee; therefore the fact here denoted was not an incarnation of 
the divine Spirit,! but only a descent of the divine Spirit on Mary. 
Whence too it appears that he by no means denied the supernatural 
character of Christ’s nativity; of which therefore he is unjustly ac- 
cused by Epiphanius. The Roman bishop, Victor, is said to have 
excommunicated him from the church, whether this took place at the end 
of the second or at the beginning of the third century; yet his party 
continued to propagate itself, independently of the dominant church, 
and endeavored to get into notice by contriving to elect for its bishop 
Natalis, a venerated confessor. The latter seems, however, to have in- 
troduced a schism into his own breast, by departing from a conviction 
which had once given him strength for conflict and suffermg. The dis- 
quiet of his heart manifested itself in frightful dreams and visions ; and 
in the end he penitently returned back to the Catholic church. 

There arose, independently of this Theodotus, another Monarchian 
sect in Rome, whose founder is called Artemon. It is certain that the 
party which derived its origin from this man did not acknowledge Theo- 
dotus as belonging to them; and if they supposed they could appeal to 
their agreement in doctrine with the Roman bishop Victor, who had 
excommunicated Theodotus, they must either have assumed that their 
doctrine differed from that of Theodotus, or that the latter had been 
excommunicated for other reasons than his erroneous doctrines. The 
latter may be supposed, if the somewhat highly colored and, as we 
must admit, not sufficiently well-supported account,® that Theodotus 


1 Although we may be.inclined to sup- 
pose that the Artemonites did not receive 
the gospel of John, yet we must admit that 
they acknowledged the epistles of Paul. 


he disclaimed all knowledge of such a he- 
ing. We should not forget here, that these 
words were in fact referred, at that time, to 
See Justin 


2 The latter is reported by Epiphanius 
and Theodoretus. 

3 His words, cited by Epiphanius heres. 
54, are: Kal atrd 70 evayyéhov ébn TH Ma- 
pia’ mvedua Kupiov émedevoetae Ent ot, Kal 
obk eire mvedua Kupiov yevnoerat év oot. 

* Whether it was, that by this divine 
Spirit he understood the Logos, or whether 


the incarnation of the Logos. 
M. Apolog. II. ed. Colon. f. 75: Td mvedpya 
Kal TRY Obvauy THY Tapa Yeob obdsy GAAa 
vonoat Séuc 7) TOV AOyov. 

5 If we may trust to the report of an op- 
ponent. Euseb. lib. V. c. 28. 

6 Besides being cited in Epiphanius, it 
may be found in the appendices to Tertul- 
lian’s Preescriptions, c. 53. 
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was first excommunicated from the church on account of his denial of 
the faith under a persecution, may have some foundation of truth. 
The Artemonites continued to propagate themselves in Rome till far 
into the third century. About the middle of this century, the Roman 
presbyter Novatianus still considered it necessary, in his exposition of 
the doctrine of Christ’s divinity, to notice particularly the objections 
of that party ; and, during the later Samosatenian disputes, it was spoken 
of as a party still in existence. 

If the Artemonites pretended that what they called the truth, had 
been preserved in the Roman church down to the time of the Roman 
bishop Zephyrinus, yet this, as we have remarked before, signifies 
nothing more here than it does in the other cases, where they cited the 
older church teachers generally and the apostles themselves as wit- 
nesses for the truth of their doctrine. When aman entrenches himself 
in some particular dogmatic interest, and makes that his central posi- 
tion, he can easily explain every thing in conformity with his own views, 
and find everywhere a reflection of himself. But when they asserted, 
that from the time of Victor’s successor, Zephyrinus, the true doctrine 
in this church become obscured,!— some fact must be lying at the bot- 
tom of this assertion, which unhappily, in the absence of historical data, 
it is impossible at present accurately to ascertain. Perhaps by these 
very disputes, the Roman church was led to fix some more clearly de- 
fined doctrinal distinction or other, which was unfavorable to the inter- 
ests of this party. But the Roman bishops, who, even at this early 
period, held so tenaciously to traditional forms, even in unimportant mat- 
ters, would hardly be induced to exchange, at once, the Monarchianism 
received from their predecessors, for the Logos-doctrine coming to them 
from abroad ; and such a change, moreover, did not admit of being so 
easily effected. 

As it regards the tendency of mind in which the doctrine of these 
Artemonites originated, we are furnished with a very instructive hint 
on this subject, in one of the objections brought against them. They 
busied themselves a good deal with mathematics, dialectics, and criti- 
cism; with the philosophy of Aristotle and with Theophrastus. It 
was, then, a predominantly reflective, critical, dialectic bent of mind, 
which, in their case, encroached on the fervency and depth of Christian 
feelings. They were for a Christianity of the understanding, without 
any mystical element. Every thing of a transcendent character, every 
thing which would not adapt itself to their dialectic categories, was to 
be expurged from the system of faith. It is worthy of notice, that they 
devoted particular attention to the Aristotelean philosophy. We per: 
ceive here the different kinds of influence exerted by the systems of 
philosophy ; the Platonic being employed to defend the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity, while the opposite direction of mind, tending to combat 
that doctrine, leaned to the side of the Aristotelean. 

It was alleged against those Artemonites, that, under the pretence of 
emending the text of the holy scriptures, they indulged in a very ar 


1’Amd te Tod dtaddxou abrod Zepupivov mapaxexapay Sar THY dAmSevav, Euseb. 1. V. c. 28, 
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bitrary kind of criticism. An accusation of this sort from the mouth of 
opponents is in itself, it must be admitted, not entitled to much credit. 
There was ever a strong inclination to charge those who deviated from 
the church doctrine, whenever they cited other readings than those 
which were customarily received in the church, with interpolating and 
corrupting the holy scriptures so as to make them favor those opin- 
ions in which they differed from the church.!_ But the peculiar intellec- 
tual bent of these people renders it not improbable, that they did 
indulge in a licentious criticism, favoring the interest of their own pecu- 
liar dogmas. ‘Their antagonists speak of the variations which were to 
be found in the several recensions of the text proceeding from the theo- 
logians of this party, as each was ambitious to acquire importance by 
his skill in criticism.? a 
Many of the Artemonites were led also by this critical bent of mind, 
as it would seem, to oppose the tendency to confound together the fun- 
damental positions of the Old and New Testament; to combat the 
practice of implying, by means of allegorical interpretation, every Chris- 
tian truth in the scriptures of the Old Testament. They were for hold- 
ing the two positions more distinctly apart ; for distinguishing more clearly 
the new, specifically Christian element from that of the Old-Testament 
scriptures. Possibly, also, they may have discriminated more carefully 
the peculiar character of the agency exerted by the Holy Spirit in the 
case of the New-Testament, from that in the case of the Old-Testa- 


ment scriptures. 
authority as to the former.’ 


1 Tertullian’s Preescriptions: Ubi veritas 
discipline et fidei Christiana, illic erit veri- 
tas scripturarum et expositionum. De pre- 
script. c. 19. 

2 There were many copies of the New 
Testament, inscribed with the names of the 
critics of the several sects from which the 
revision of the text proceeded. IloAAdv 
(autiypadav) éorw ebrroppoa, dud 7d diAoTi- 
foc eyyeypagpdat Tovg padntag aitov, Ta 
be’ Exuotov abt, ¢ adtol Kadodol, KaTwp- 
Vouéva, Euseb. 1. V. c. 28. 

® We infer this from the remarkable 
words in the controversial notice just cited, 
Euseb. 1. V. c. 28: “Exo & abtév obdd ta- 
paooew 7Sivcav abrdg (rag ypagac) dan 
arog apryncapevor tév Te vouov Kar Tod¢ 
Tpogntac, avowov Kal adéov dWacKariac 

» (here a word must have slipped out, for I 
do not feel at liberty to supply évexa, nor 
do I believe that this is the word missing. 
Neither can I, with Stroth, take these words 
as in apposition with yapiroc,) xpoddcer 
xapiroc (under the pretext, that they would 
glorify the grace bestowed by the gospel) 
cic ExyaTov arwretac oAeSpov KaTodiodnoap, 
We may here compare what Origen says 
of the same class: Qui Spiritum Sanctum 
alium quidem dicant esse, qui fuit prophe- 
tis, alium autem, qui fuit in apostolis. 
Fragment. Commentar. in epist. ad Titum. 


To the latter they may not have ascribed the same 


But when I find Dr. Baur endeavoring to 
establish a connection between the tendency 
here described and the sect of Marcion, I 
must be allowed to say, that I see no ground 
whatever for any such hypothesis. If these 
people agreed with the school of Marcion 
in opposing the practice of confounding to- 
gether the fundamental positions of the 
Old and the New Testament, (and yet they 
were certainly very far from proceeding to 
the same length in this opposition as Mar- 
cion did,) this cannot possibly be regarded 
as sufficient evidence of any relationship 
of theirs with the sect of Marcion. They 
were driven to this result from an entirely 
different starting-point, by an intellectual 
tendency directly opposed to that of the 
Marcionites. Had they stood in any sort 
of connection with the sect of Marcion, 
other Christians certainly would never have 
had so much to do with them, but would 
have repelled them, without ceremony, from 
their society, as notorious heretics. But 
neither can we believe, that it was to this 
party the opponents belonged, whom Ter- 
tullian combats as a Montanist, (see above, 
p 525, note 2;) for had it been in his power 
to charge these opponents with such errors 
as the above-described, he would assuredly 
not have allowed such an opportunity ta 
pass without availing himself of it 
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We recognize the same tendency in the oldest opponents of John’s 
gospel, who were connected with this party, —the so-called Alogi, whom 
we have already spoken of, as a sect that pushed the antithesis of Mon- 
tanism to its farthest extreme on the other side.1 

As to the second class of Monarchians, the Patripassians, the first 
one of the party who comes to our knowledge is the confessor Prazeas. 
He came from Asia Minor, the fatherland of Monarchianism, where he 
had made himself known as an antagonist of Montanism; from which 
circumstance, however, it is by no means clear, that the peculiar diree- 
tion he took with regard to the doctrine of the Trinity had any connec- 
tion whatever with this opposition ; especially if we consider that the 
prophetic spirit of the Montanists itself, as we have before pointed out, 
assumed in the first place an Old-Testament form, and spoke in the name 
of God the Father only. He afterwards travelled to Rome,? and by 
his influence induced the Roman bishop, either Eleutherus or Victor, 
to pronounce sentence of excommunication against the Montanists in 
Asia Minor. He at that time encountered no opposition on the score 
of his Patripassianism ; whether it was that men were less disposed to 
examine rigidly into the creed of the confessor ; or that, amidst the ne- 
gotiations respecting many other important matters connected with the 
interests of the church, this difference in doctrine never happened to be 
mentioned; or that Praxeas found in the church doctrine at Rome, 
which as yet was not very precisely defined, a point of union for his 
own views, and by his zeal in behalf of the faith in Christ, as the God- 
man, perhaps by his hostility to. the other party of the Monarchians, 
won over the public opinion m his favor. He next went to Carthage, 
where too he may have relied for support on the before-described pious 
interests of simple faith in the laity, which had not yet passed through 
any process of theological development.? Yet here an opponent of this 
doctrine presented himself, and a controversy arose. If we may believe 
the hostilely-disposed Tertullian, Praxeas was induced to recant his 
opinions. Yet we should here probably distinguish between the real 
matter of fact, and the interpretation of the fact by an antagonist. It 
may be doubted whether the explanation of Praxeas, to which Tertul- 
lian alludes, may not have been simply a vindication of his doctrine 
against some falsely charged conclusions. Somewhat later, when Ter- 
tullian had already gone over to the Montanistic party, the controversy 
broke out afresh; and he had now a Couble motive for writing against 
Praxeas. 

According to his representations, there were two possible ways of 
construing the doctrine of Praxeas: either that he denied the exist- 
ence of any distinction in the being of God himself — denied the ex- 
sstence of any duality in God, which might seem to be presupposed by 
Christ’s appearance, even a duality understood merely in a formal sense — 


1 See above, p. 526. ‘ are: Dormientibus multis in simplicitate 
2 For the precise time, see above, p. 513, doctrine. ¢. Praxeam, ¢. 1. Wh 
note 3, and 525. 4His language is: Caverat pristinum 


8 Tertullian’s words, where he is speaking doctor de emendatione sua et manet chiro: 
of the spread of this doctrine in Carthage, graphum apud psychicos. L, ¢. 
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and applied the name Son of God to Christ simply with reference te 
his bodily appearance on earth ;! or that he admitted the doctrine of a 
divine Logos in a certain sense. In the latter case, he would not only 
have applied the riame Son of God to Christ with reference to his 
human appearance, but he would have acknowledged a, distinction, from 
the creation of the world, between the hidden, invisible God, and him 
who revealed himself in the work of creation, in the Theophanies of 
the Old Testament, and finally in a human body, in Christ. In the 
last-mentioned relation, God would be called the Logos or the Son. By 
extending, in some sense, his activity beyond himself, and so generat 
ing the Logos, he thus made himself a Son.2 Now Tertullian, when 
he expresses himself in this last way, has either failed to enter fully 
enough into the whole connection of his opponent’s mode of thinking, 
has transferred to Praxeas his own way of construing the meaning of 
Praxeas, or else different views must have existed among Praxeas’ fol- 
lowers, according to the degree of their intellectual culture, and ac- 
cording as they adhered more or less closely to the church terminology. 
To this class of Monarchians belongs, moreover, Noetus, who ap- 
peared in the first half of the third century at Smyrna.? It is a char- 
acteristic fact, and serves to confirm what we have said before re 
specting the import of Patripassianism, that when Noetus was cited 
before an assembly of presbyters, to answer for the erroneous doctrine 
of which he was accused, he alleged in his defence that his doctrine 
tended only to honor Christ.. ‘ Of what evil am I guilty,’’ said he, 
‘when I glorify Christ?”?* The unity of God and Christ, this only 
God,— was his motto. In proof of his doctrine he referred to Rom. 
9: 5, where Christ is called God over all ; — to the words of Christ, 
John 10: 80, “I and my Father are one ;”? — perhaps also® to the 
words John 14: 9, “ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” It 
appears, from these examples, that Patripassianism appealed to the 
authority of St. John’s gospel, as well as to others; and it is evident, 
how slight are the grounds furnished by the spread of such doctrines 
for presuming that this gospel was either not known to exist, or not re- 
ceived. If, in the case of Praxeas, we were still uncertain whether he 
made the distinction between God hidden within himself and God in 
his self-manifestation, it is, on the other hand, clearly evident from the 
report of Theodoretus, that Noetus made a doctrine of this kind his 
very starting-point. There is one God, the Father, who is invisible 
when he pleases ; and appears (manifests himself ) when he pleases ; 


1 See Tertullian, c. Praxeam c. 27. 

2L.c.c¢. 10, 14, and 26. The objections 
of Baur cannot move me. The passage 
marked ec. 14, especially, where the writer 
is speaking of the application of the doc- 


that others before him had already broached 
one of the same kind, among whom he 
names two individuals unknown to us, 
Epigonius and Cleomenes. 


trine to the Old Testament, leads necessa- 
rily to this result. 

8 Theodoretus, together with Hippolytus, 
furnishes the most characteristic notion of 
this doctrine, (vid. Heeret. fab. III. c. 3.) 
He correctly remarks that Noetus set forth 
no new doctrine invented by himself, but 


* Vid. Hippolyt. c. Noét. § 1: T? ody Kas 
Kov row, doSalwv rdv Xprorov ; 

5 I say “ perhaps,” because it is not abso- 
lutely certain from the words of Hippoly- 
tus, whether he is answering an objection 
actually made, or only one which he con- 
conceived possible. 
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but the same, whether visible or invisible, begotten or unbegotten. 
Theodoretus refers this last expression to the birth of Christ ; — but it 
may be doubted whether he has in this instance rightly taken the sense 
of the man; whether the latter had not in his mind the yérynoug tod Adyov ; 
and by this he could have understood here nothing else than God’s ac- 
tivity without himself. At all events, he must have so appropriated 
the Logos-doctrine of John as to understand by the Logos only a desig- 
nation for God proceeding forth from his hidden essence,— God re- 
vealing himself; — the same God, denominated, in different relations, 
év and Aéyog. 

In the conflict with these two classes of the Monarchians, the church 
doctrine of the Trinity unfolded itself,— and in two different quarters, 
in the Western and in the Hastern church. In the latter, the doctrine 
of subordination became firmly established in connection with the hypos- 
tatical view of the Logos; since in the controversy with the Monar- 
chians, who denied the distinction of hypostases, that distinction became 
still more prominently set forth. On the other hand, we see how the 
Western mind, starting from the doctrine of subordination received 
along with the distinction of hypostases, is ever striving to make promi- 
nent the unity of the divine essence in connection with this distinction. 
The designation of Christ as the Logos could have been known from 
the gospel of John, without any use being made of it, however, for a 
speculative exposition of the doctrine concerning Christ. This first 
took place, when a species of intellectual culture which had been 
formed in the schools of philosophy, particularly in the Platonic school, 
though after a superficial manner and more under the impulse of a reli- 
gious than of a philosophical interest, came into contact with Christian- 
ity. The first author still extant, in whom this character may be dis- 
cerned, is Justin Martyr.1 He availed himself, in his speculations (as 
Philo, whose ideas seem to have been known to him and to have influ- 
enced him, had already done) of the ambiguity of the Greek term Lo- 
gos, which denotes both reason and word. Hence the comparison of 
the reason, which dwells in God, (the Aéyor évdia8eroc,) and the revela- 
tion of this reason, appearing creatively without — the selfsubsistent 
Word, (Aéyor mpopoprxée, the word as it stands related to the thought,) by 
which the ideas of the divine reason are revealed and become actual- 
ized. Accordingly this word —so taught Justin— emanated from 
God before all creation, (being his self-manifestation,) as a personal- 
ity derived from God’s essence, and ever intimately united with him 
by this community of essence, — a distinction which does not arise out 


1 Justin describes the doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity as one taught by Christ himself. 
TleiSeaSat toic dv avtod didaySeiot. Dial. 
Tryph. f. 267. The doctrine concerning 
Christ as the Son of God in that higher 
sense, he thought he found in the dmoyuv7- 
uovetwata TOY drooTédwy, by which phrase 
he means the gospels, as being memorials 
of Christ’s life. See f. 327; and when all 
the scattered allusions to the gospel of 
John, in his writings, are compared togeth- 


er, it is impossible to doubt that he had 
read this gospel, and comprised it among 
his apostolic commentaries ; for, indeed, he 
describes these commentaries as having 
been composed partly by the apostles them- 
selves, (Matthew and John,) and partly by 
their disciples, Luke and Mark. ‘oi¢ aro- 
pvnuoveduaot, & dnue ind THY dmooTéAwy 
Kal Tov éxelvoug mapaKkoAovd1cavTwy ouvTe- 
Taxa. Dial. Tryph. f. 331. 
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of any necessity of nature, but is brought about by an act of the divine 
will. The idea of this Logos, as the invisible teacher of the spiritual 
world, from whom all goodness and truth proceed, Justin employs for 
the purpose of setting forth Christianity as the central point, where all 
the hitherto-scattered rays of the godlike in humanity converge, — the 
absolute religion, in which all that has been, till now, fragmentary and 
rent piece-meal, is brought together into a higher unity ; and for the 
purpose of comparing the full and unalloyed revelation of the absolute, 
divine Logos in Christ, with the partial and fragmentary revelations — 
so fragmentary as to contradict each other —of truth in the human 
consciousness, growing from the implanted seed of the Logos, which is 
of one nature with that eternal, divine reason.!. The same fundamental 
view we find in the other apologetic writers ;? but we may notice, in 
the case of Athenagoras, how, in endeavoring to strip away everything 
that savors of Anthropopathism, and in contrasting the spiritually con- 
ceived idea of the Son of God with the pagan myths concerning sons of 
deities,’ he is led to express himself on the unity of the divine essence, 
in a way which strikes a middle course between the Monarchian theory 
and the doctrine of the church in its later and more matured form. It 
is easy to see how the above-named Monarchians might avail them- 
selves of the authority of such passages, to maintain the higher an- 
tiquity of their own form of doctrine. 

Thus unfolded, this doctrine passed over into the Alexandrian school, 
whose philosophically cultivated minds strove from the first to remove 
away from it all relations of time and analogies of sense, as the analogy, 
for example, drawn from the expression of thoughts in words.4 Already 
Clement describes the Logos as the ground-principle, without beginning 
and timeless, of all existence.® He transfers what was taught in the 
Neo-Platonic school concerning the relation of the second principle, the 
vooc living in self-contemplation, the hypostatised ideal world, to the ab- 
solute, the 6v,—he transfers and applies this to the revelation of the Lo- 
gos to the Father, — although, at the position he occupied, and with his 
mode of contemplating the universe in the light of a Christian Theism, 
which acknowledged a living, personal, acting God, it was still impossi- 
ble for him to appropriate to his own purpose the sense in which all this 
was meant in the coherence of that philosophical system.® ‘The specula- 


1 Which proceeds from the éu¢utov ravrt 
yéver dvd porwv onépua Tob Adyov, the Kata 
Aoyou wépoc, compared with the Aoyuxdv 1d 
dhov, mavTa Ta TOU Adyou b¢ éott Xproréc. 
Apolog. I. f. 48. 

2 Jn Athenagoras after the following 
form: The Logos, as God’s indwelling rea- 
son, projects the ideas;— The Logos, as 
Word, emanated into self-subsistence, car- 
ries them into realization, Adyo¢ év idég Kal 
évepyeid; — as mpoeASOv évepyeta, it is that 
by which the organized world was formed 
out of chaos. 

8 The xpdrov yévynua, oby’ d¢ yevouevor; 
for the Father had from all eternity his Lo- 
gos in himself ; 


Me In the Adyog évduaSerog and mpopopi- 
Koc. 

5*Axpovoc kal dvapyoc dpyn, dxapyy Tov 
évrov. Strom. 1. VII. f. 700. ‘H rév 
bduv apyn eretxdviorae éx Tod Yeod Tod do- 
patov TpOTn Kal mpd aidvor. L.c. 1. V.f. 
565. Adyoc¢ aidvioc. I. c. 1. VII. f. 708. 

® We see this by comparing Clement, 
Strom. 1. IV. f. 537, with Plotinus, Ennead. 
III. c. 7, seqq. It is true, Clement may 
not have taken any thing from Plotinus, 
who wrote some years later; but we must 
presuppose doctrines of the Neo-Platonic 
school still older than Plotinus. Clement 
says: ‘O Ged¢ dvarddecktog Ov, obK éorw 
érvoryuovixdc. This answers to the Neo- 
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tive ideas of Neo-Platonism were, in his case, mixed up with Christian 
intuitions. As we observed on a previous page, that Clement intro- 
duced into certain philosophical propositions a religious matter which 
was foreign from them, so here too we see him striving to find the idea 
which grew out of his own Christian consciousness and thought, — this 
idea of the unity of the divine life, grounded in faith, and of negation. 
and schism as the very essence of unbelief, — striving to find this idea 
in the speculative maxims of the Neo-Platonic school concerning the 
vots.1 But the Alexandrian system, which sprang out of the germ 
furnished by Clement, was first carried out and moulded into its per- 
fect shape by Origen ; — and the influence of his exposition of the doc- 
trine continued long to be felt in the Eastern church. The leading 
ideas in it were as follows. 

There is an original source of all existence, to be called God in the 
absolute sense ;2 the fountain of divine life and blessedness to a world 
of spirits, who, as they are allied to him by nature, are also, by 
their communion with him, deified and raised superior to the limitations 
of a finite existence. In virtue of this divine life, which flows to them 
through their communion with the original divine essence, the more ex- 
alted spirits may be denominated, in a certain sense, divine beings, 
gods. But as the air6eo¢ is the original source of all existence and 
of all divine life, so the Logos is the necessary intermediate link through 
which all communication of life from him proceeds. This latter is the 
concentrated manifestation of God’s glory, its universal, all-embracing 
reflection, by whom the partial eradiations of the divine glory are dif- 
fused abroad through the whole world of spirits.* 

As there is but one original divine essence,° so there is but one origi- 
nal divine reason, the absolute reason,° through which alone the eter- 
nal Supreme Being reveals himself to all other existences. He is to 
them the source of all truth, — objective, self-subsistent truth itself. Ori- 
gen considers it very important to hold fast the position, that each sev- 
eral rank of reasonable beings, or each several intelligence, has not its 
own subjective Logos, but that one absolute objective Logos, as well as 
one absolute objective truth, exists for all; the one truth of the divine 


Platonic maxim concerning a suprarational, 
intellectual intuition, by which the voids, ris- 
ing above itself, soars to the 6v,—so Ploti- 
nus says of the 6v: ‘YrepBeBnxd¢ tovTo THY 
Tod vow dvr, Tivt dhicKotTo EriBoAq GIpOG; 
What Plotinus says of the voi¢ as the évép- 
yea mpotn év dvebddwy THY navTwr, as the 
év wav, Clement transfers to the Logos. 

1 Because the Adyo¢ is the mavra év, — 7d 
eic abrov Kal 70 OV abrod morevoat, povads- 
Kov éore yiveoSat, amepionaotwg Evovpevov 
éy abtw, TO 68 Gmiothoat, dtotaoat éotl Kal 
Saorhvat Kab peproSHvas, 

2 The dndée Sebc, abtoFeoc. 

8 Meroya TH¢ éxeivov Sedrnto¢ SeoroLob- 
uevol. Intimately connected with this dis- 
tinction, stands Origen’s theory concerning 
the process of the development of Theism. 
They occupy the highest position, who 
have soared to the airéSeo¢ himself; — the 


second, those who believe that they possess 
in Christ the Supreme God himself, (see 
above ;) the third, those who are conducted 
first to some notion of God, by recognizing 
those higher divine essences, the divine in- 
telligences which animate the planets. Ori- 
gen argues, as Philo had already done from 
Deut. 4: 19, a certain necessity of Polythe- 
ism, and in particular of Sabeism, in the 
process of the religious development of 
mankind, ordained by God: T@ rode pA 
Suvapévoug ext thy vonTny dvadpapelv dbovy, 
Ov aioSntav SeGv Kivovpévovg teplt Gedrn- 
Toc, ayanntac Kv év tobrog toraoSar Kat 
un ninrew eri eidwra kal datuévia. See in 
Joann. T. XII. § 3. 

4Tn Joann. T. Il. c. 2; T. XXXII. ¢. 18 

5 The airé6Seoc. 

6 The abrédoyos. 
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consciousness, which binds man with all the different ranks of intelli- 
gences in the world of spirits. ‘‘ Every one certainly will admit,” says 
he, “ that truth is one. None surely will venture to affirm that the truth 
of God is one thing; that of the angels, another ; and that of men, still 
another; since, in the very nature of the case, there can be but one 
truth in regard to each one thing. But if truth is one, it rightly fol- 
lows that the evolution of truth, which is wisdom, must be conceived as 
one, inasmuch as all false wisdom comes short of the truth, and cannot 
properly be called wisdom. But if there is one truth and one wisdom, 
then the Logos also is one, who reveals truth and wisdom to all such as 
are capable of receiving it.” Although the Logos, however, is by his 
own nature the absolute one, yet he places himself in manifold forms 
and modes of activity, according to the different positions and the 
different wants of reasonable beings, to whom he becomes whatsoever is 
necessary for their well-being. While the Gnostics made different hy- 
postases out of these different modes of operation of one and the same 
Redeeming Spirit, Origen referred back these different hypostases to 
different ideas and relations, (émwoiac ;) but while he combated these 
all-hypostatismg Gmnostics, he opposed also the Monarchians, who re- 
duced the whole Triad simply to different relations of one and the same 
divine essence. He who denied the independent existence of the divine 
Logos, seemed to him to reduce every thing to the subjective, — to 
deny the existence of an absolute oljective truth,—to make of this 
a bare abstract thing. There is no truth for the creaturely spirit with- 
out the revelation of the Logos, as of him through whom the conscious- 
ness of the spiritual world is united with God. “ Not one of us,” says 
Origen, “is possessed of so mean an intellect as to suppose that the 
essence of truth? did not exist before the earthly appearance of Christ.” 

As Origen explained the several designations of the Logos to be sym- 
bolical, so he considered it to be also with the name Logos itself; and 
he spoke against those who, availing themselves of the comparison with 
the Aédyoc mpogopuxdc, which seemed go inadequate to the Alexandrians, 
held fast to the name Logos alone, and thought they might refer to this, 
all passages of the Old Testament where a 2éyor was spoken of. The 
notion, which went along with this view, of an emanation of the Logos 
to self-subsistent existence before the creation of the world, was, like 
every other transfer of temporal relations to the Kternal, combated by 
Origen. He who fixed no beginning to the creation, but supposed it to 
be eternal, would far less fix any beginning here. He strove to banish 
all notions of time from the conception of the generation of the Logos. 
It was necessary here —as he thought—to conceive of a timeless 
present, an eternal now; and this he supposed to be intimated by the 
expression ‘to-day ” in the second Psalm.4 

In excluding all notions of time, it is also implied, in his opinion, that 
the generation of the Logos should not be conceived as something which 


a Cels. 1. VIII. e. 12, Tpopopav narpixyy olovel év ovAdaBaic ket- 
: ‘H THC dln Setag oboia. Lévny sivas tov vidv Tob Yeod, 
Enel ovvexo¢ ypavrat TG kEnpebtato F 4 In Joann. I. 32-111, 
Kapdia you Adyov dyadér, wp. 44, 1, olduevor 
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happened once and was then over. With the conception of beginning, 
that also of an end must be carefully excluded,— it should be conceived 
as a timeless, eternal act. Origen seeks to render this theogonic pro- 
cess clear by an analogy,— by comparing it with the process accord- 
ing to which the divine life developes itself in believers,— the just man 
not being born of God at once, by virtue of the divine life imparted to 
him, but being ever born anew of God; so that all the good he does, 
proceeds from this generation of the divine life in him.1_ With the glory 
of God exists also its radiation in the Son; from the light ever goes 
forth its radiation.2. We should not forget here, that Origen was led 
into this view by his philosophical education in the Platonic school; for 
he only needed to apply what was taught in this school concerning the 
relation of the é» to the voi, to the relation of the Father to the Logos. 
But here, owing to the difference between his own fundamental position 
and the Neo-Platonic, a question might occur to him. On the Neo- 
Platonic principle, all teleological considerations, all will and action of 
the absolute, were excluded ; nothing properly had any place here but a 
necessity of the conception. But it was otherwise with Origen’s idea 
of God the Father :—hence the question arises, whether, in reference 
to the generation of the Logos, he conceived of a necessity grounded 
in the divine essence, or of an act proceeding freely from the divine 
will. Had he been possessed of the later-developed notion of the unity 
of essence in the Triad, it would have resulted from this as a matter 
of course, that he would be led to distinguish the eternal generation of 
the Son, as an immanent act grounded in the divine essence, from a 
fiat of the divine will as the mediating cause of the creation. But the 
raatter presented itself in a different aspect to Origen, viewed in the 
light of his principle of subordination, which, strictly taken, excluded 
such a mode of conception. And this result, to which Origen’s princi- 
ple would lead, he is said actually to have expressed in his disputation 
with the Valentinian Candidus, in which he attacked the Gnostic doctrine 
of emanation. He affirmed, that we are not to conceive of a natural 
necessity in the case of the generation of the Son of God, but, precisely 
as in the case of the creation, we must conceive of an act flowing from the 
divine will; but he must have excluded here all temporal succession of 
the different momenta.? From this view of the subject, Origen was 


ter dividatur in partes, sed dicit sublimem 


1 Concerning Christ: “Ore obyi éyévvnoev 
et excellentissimam creaturam voluntate ex- 


6 matnp Tov vidv Kai arédvoev abtov 6 Ta- 


THp and THC yevéoewo advTod, GAM del yevve 
atrov. Concerning the just man: Od ydp 
imag épd tov dixaov yeyevvnoSat, dav del 
yevvacdat Kal’ éxtorny mpakiy ayadnv, év 
Y yevva Tov dixatov 6 Gedc. In Jerem. Hom. 
IX. § 4. 
\2"Ooov bot 7d o¢ moinTiKdy Tod dmav- 
yaouatoc, én? TooovTov yevvdrat Td anav- 
yaopa TH¢ d0ENS Tob Beod. 

3 Jerome says: Habetur Dialogus apud 
Greecos Origenis et Candidi, Valentiniani 
heresis defensoris, in quo repugnat, Dei 
Filium vel prolatum esse vel natum, (the lat- 
ter certainly he could only deny so far as it 
was too sensuously conceived,) ne Deus Pa- 


stitisse Patris, sicut et ceeteras creaturas 
Hieronym. T. II. contra Rufin. ed. Vallarsi 
T. II. p. I. p. 512. Venet. 1767, or ed. Mar- 
tianay, T. IV. f. 413. It must be confessed, 
the source from which we obtain this is not 
wholly to be relied on; for we know not 
with what degree of care the notes of this 
disputation were taken down. Many ex- 
pressions which are here ascribed to Origen, 
do not agree with his mode of thinking or 
style of language. Zhe above definition, 
however, as must be evident, is well sup- 
ported by Origen’s system ; and it is easy to 
see, that he would have been led to state 
this in so express terms, only when driven 
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also led to object emphatically to the notion of a generation of the Son of 
God from the essence of the Father, (yérvnow é rhe odotac,) inasmuch as 
such a theory seemed to him to lead to the supposition of a natural ne- 
cessity to which the divine essence was subjected,— to the supposi- 
tion of a sensuously conceived emanation,—a severing of the divine 
essence.! 

In conformity with this development of ideas, Origen held it to be 
quite necessary to insist on the absolute exaltation and superiority of 
God the Father, so far as his essence is concerned, above every other 
existence ; just as he was accustomed, when a Platonist, to consider the 
highest 6v as immeasurably superior to all other things, and exalted, in 
its essence, even above the voic itself. It appeared to him, therefore, 
something like a profanation of the first and supreme essence, to sup- 
pose an equality of essence or a unity between him and any other be- 
ing whatever, not excepting even the Son of God. As the Son of God 
and the Holy Spirit are incomparably exalted above all other existences, 
even in the highest ranks of the spiritual world, so high and yet higher 
is the Father exalted even above them.? To this distinction between 
the essence of the Son of God and that of the Father,® Origen was in- 
duced to give still more prominence in opposing the Monarchians. As 
these latter, with the distinction of essence, denied also the personal 
distinction, so it was with Origen a matter of practical moment, on ac- 
count of the systematic connection of ideas in his philosophical system 
of Christianity, to maintain in opposition to these the personal indepen- 
dence of the Logos. Sometimes, in this controversy, he distinguishes 
between unity of essence, and personal unity, or unity of subject, in 
which case he was only interested to controvert the latter. And this 
certainly was the point of greatest practical moment to him; and he 
must have been well aware, that many of the fathers, who contended 
for a personal distinction, held firmly at the same time to a unity of 
essence. But the internal connection of his own system required that 
both should stand or fall together: wherever he spoke, therefore, from 
the position of that system, he affirmed at one and the same time the 
érepotne tH¢ ovotac and the érepérne ric brooracewe OY Tob broKepévov.® 

From this doctrine he drew the practical inference, that we are bound 
to pray to the Father alone, and not to the Son; whence it is apparent, 
what a strong practical interest the Patripassians, they whom Origen 
accused of knowing only the Son, without being able to elevate them- 
selves to the Father, must have had to controvert such a system. But 
still Christ was, even to Origen, the way, the truth, and the life, — as 


to it in opposing the doctrines of a sensu- 
ous emanation-theory, or of natural neces- 
sity. 

1 Against those who erroneously explain- 
ed the passage, John 8: 42, as referring to 
the generation of the Logos, he says, in 
Joann. T. XX. § 16: “AAAos d& Td: eé7AGOv 
and Ss0d, dinynoavto aytt tov yeyévynuat 
and Tod Yeod, ol¢ dxohovdel &x THE obsiac 
packer tod martpd¢e yeyervaodar Tdv vidv, 
olovel pevovuévov Kat Asinovtoc 7H oboig, q 


mporepov elxe, Cbypyara dvSporav, und’ dvap 
gvow ddpatov kal doduatov me¢-vTacpévan, 

2 In Joann. T. XIII. § 25. 

8 The doctrine of a érepdrne the obsiag, 
in the dispute against the ouootaov, 

* In Joann. T. X. against those who said, 
“Ev, od pdvov oboig, GdAd Kal droKeyéry 
Tuyxavew dudorépove. 

5 In Joann. T. II. § 2. De orat.c. 15: 
Kar’ obciav nat Kad troxeiuevov torw 6 
vlog étepoc Tod maTpéc. 
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he expressed it with full conviction, even on the grounds of his own 
philosophical system of Christian ideas. He knew of no other way to 
the Father; no other source of truth ; no other spring of divine life 
for all creatures, but him: he was the mirror, through which Paul and 
Peter, and all who were like them, saw God.! He says, the Gnostics 
may be allowed in a certain sense to be right, when they affirm that the 
Father was first revealed by Christ. Until then, men could have no 
other knowledge of God, than as the Creator and Lord of the world, 
since it was first through the Son they came to the knowledge of him 
as their Father; and it was by the spirit of adoption which they re- 
ceived from him, they were first enabled to address God as their 
Father.2, He recognized him as the Mediator from whom alone Chris: 
tians derive their communion with God; to whom they should con- 
stantly refer their Christian consciousness, and in whose name and 
through whom they should always pray to God the Father. He says, 
“Why may it not be expressed in the sense of him who said, Where 
fore callest thou me good? There is none good but one, that is God. 
Why prayest thou to me? Thou shouldst pray to the Father alone, to 
whom I also pray. As you learn from the holy scriptures, you are 
not to pray to the High Priest ordamed for you by the Father, to him 
who has received it from the Father to be your Advocate and Interces- 
sor ; but you must pray through the High Priest and the Intercessor, 
through him who can be touched with your infirmities, having been 
tempted in all points like as ye are, yet, by the gift of God, without 
sin. Learn, then, what a gift you have received from my Father, when, 
by your new birth in me, ye have received the spirit of adoption, that 
ye might be called sons of God, and my own brethren.” ? 

We have already remarked, that Origen unfolded and matured his 
doctrine of the Logos in the controversy with the two classes of the 
Monarchians ; and the systematic foundation which he laid for this doc- 
trine could not fail once more to call forth a reaction from the Monar- 
chian party ; for his views, as must appear evident from the exhibition 
of his system, were hardly suited to remdve the scruples they enter- 
tained against the hypostatical Logos-doctrine, in a way which would 
be satisfactory to them at their own position. But Monarchianism, in 
order to support itself, now made its appearance under a new shape. 
Amid the strifes of the two classes, there arose a conciliatory Monar- 
chian tendency.* It proceeded from those who agreed with the Mo-’ 
narchians in contending against the doctrine of a hypostatical, subor- 


1Jn Joann. T. XIII. § 25. : 

2%n Joann. T. XIX. § 1. vol. VI. f. 286, 
ed. de la Rue; T. II. p. 146, ed. Lom- 
matzsch. 

3 De orat. c. 15. 

. 4Jn opposition to Dr. Baur, who denies 
the existence of any such third class of 
Monarchians, I must once more affirm, that 
the phenomena presented in this portion of 
history could not possibly be understood 
without the supposition of such a concilia- 
ting tendency ; and that Beryllus of Bostra, 


as its forerunner, must take the place which 
belongs. to him, between the two above- 
named classes of the Monarchians and 
Sabellius. JI add, that neither the strictures 
of Dr. Ullman, in his Hallischen Weihnachts- 
programm, v. J. 1835, in the Studien und 
Kritiken, J. 1836, 4tes Stiick, S. 1078, nor 
those of Dr. Baur, in his History of the 
Doctrine of the Trinity, are of such force 
as to induce me to abandon the views which 
I held before. 
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dinate Logos; but whose interest for Christianity forbade them to be 
satisfied with the way in which the first class of the Monarchians con- 
templated Christ in his relation to other enlightened teachers ;— who 
felt constrained to believe that he possessed a special divine nature ; 
but who at the same time, as their reason could not be satisfied to re- 
move back the difficulties by appealing to the incomprehensibleness of 
the subject, must have felt themselves repelled by the. Patripassian 
hypothesis of an incarnation of God the Father himself. Accordingly 
there started up a new theory concerning the person of Christ, which 
aimed to strike a middle course between those who ascribed to him too 
much, and those who conceded to him too little. It was not the whole 
infinite essence of God the Father which dwelt in him, but a certain 
efflux from the divine essence; and a certain influx of the same into 
human nature was what constituted the personality of Christ. It was 
not before his temporal appearance, but only subsequently thereto, that 
he subsisted as a distinct person beside the Father. ‘This personality 
originated in the hypostatizing of a divine power. It was not proper to 
suppose here, as the first class of Monarchians taught, a distinct hu- 
man person like one of the prophets, placed from the beginning under 
a special divine influence; but this personality was itself something 
specifically divine, produced by a new creative communication of God 
to human nature, by such a letting down of the divine essence into the 
precincts of that nature. Hence in Christ the divine and the human 
are united together ; hence he is the Son of God in a sense in which 
no other being is. As notions derived from the theory of emanation 
were in this period still widely diffused ; as, even in the church mode of 
apprehending the incarnation of the Logos, the doctrine of a reasonable, 
human soul in Christ was still but imperfectly unfolded (it being by 
Origen’s means, as we shall see afterwards, that this doctrine was first 
introduced into the general theological consciousness of the Eastern 
church); —so, under these circumstances, a theory which thus substi- 
tuted the divine, which the Father communicated. from his own essence, 
in place of the human soul in Christ, could gain the easier admittance. 
If we transport ourselves back into the midst of the process whereby 
the doctrines of Christianity were becoming unfolded in consciousness, 
into the conflict of opposite opinions in this period, we shall find it very 
easy to understand how a modified theory of this sort came to be 
- formed. 

It belongs also to the peculiarity of this new modification of Monar- 
chianism, that it spoke of an ideal being of Christ, a being in the 
divine idea, or predestination, before his temporal appearance. Cer- 
tainly they who expressed themselves thus did not wish to deny, that 
this could be said concerning the relation of God’s eternal plan to 
everything that appears in the succession of time. But, when they 
gave prominence to this point in reference to Christ’s appearance in 
particular, they must have connected with the assertion some peculiar 
meaning; they meant without doubt to mark thereby the important 
bearing which the appearance of Christ had on the execution of the 
divine plan of the universe, as being the end and central point of all: 
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to mark the necessity of such an appearance, in order to the realiza 
tion of the divine ideas. And by virtue of their peculiar mode of ap- 
prehending the essence and the origin of Christ’s personality, they might 
certainly ascribe to it this significancy. To this, then, they would also 
refer those passages of the New Testament which speak of Christ’s 
being with the Father before his temporal appearance. 

The first who took a conciliatory position of this sort was Beryllus, 
bishop of Bostra, in Arabia, a man well known in his times as one of 


the more learned teachers of the church.! 


1 See Euseb. ]. VI. c. 20. His doctrine 
is described by Eusebius in the somewhat 
obscure passage in 1]. VI. c. 83: Tov xi- 
plov un Tpovpeotavat Kar’ idiav ovolag mepl- 
yeagny mpd tHo sig avdparoug éxnuiac. 
In the interpretation of these words, I 
must agree, on one point, with Baur, and 
differ from Schleiermacher, in his well- 
known dissertation on the Monarchians, 
and from Ullmann, and maintain that zepc- 
yead7 certainly does not denote a circum- 
scription of the divine essence; but, as I 
have already explained the same thing 
above, and, as I believe, proved in the first 
edition of this work, it can mean, in the 
scientific language of Origen, nothing else 
than a personal, individual existence, as 
contradistinguished from a barely ideal ex- 
istence, or a mere distinction of the under- 
standing. Compare e. g. in Joann. T. I. 
§ 42, where the eivat kar’ idiav reptypadqv 
is opposed to the eivaz barely kar’ éxivorav 
tepov, the dvuréotarov. The words mean, 
then, that Christ, before his appearance in 
humanity, had no self-subsistent, personal 
existence. He could thus be, before this, 
different from the Father only kav’ éxivocay, 
or have only an ideal being. This marks 
the opposition to the hypostatical Logos- 
doctrine, but also to the doctrine of the 
Patripassians; for, according to the latter, 
there was not acknowledged to be in Christ, 
even when he appeared on the earth, any 
ovoia Kar’ idiav meptypagyy érépa, in rela- 
tion to the essence of the Father. But we 
must now bring in also the second part of 
the description: pnd piv Sedtnta idiav 
Exel, AW éumoherevouévny adtO povynv THY 
matpixqv. ‘The explanation of this passage 
by Baur, who professes to adhere to the 
etymological and original meaning of the 
word moditeveodat, I cannot but regard as 
somewhat arbitrary and artificial. The 
word denotes, according to the use of lan- 
guage in that period, and according to the 
context, certainly nothing else than the no- 
tion of indwelling. Now such an expression 
would assert too much, if it was meant to 
denote barely a certain inworking of God 
upon a man standing under his special in- 
fluence. These words would rather char- 
acterize the view of the Patripassians; but 
which we cannot suppose to be expressed 
here, on account of the preceding proposi- 
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The peculiar modification 


tion. We must, then, seek for a hypothe- 
sis holding the middle place between the 
two views above mentioned, as that does 
which is presented in the text. Why should 
Eusebius waste so many words, if he meant 
simply to attribute to Beryllus a theory 
akin to that of the Artemonites ?. He would 
doubtless have expressed himself in this 
case, as he did in speaking of the doctrine 
of Paul of Samosata, with much more heat 
and acrimony. I must therefore decidedly 
object to the view of Baur; according to 
which, moreover, it would be impossible to 
point out any difference between’ the doc- 
trine of Beryllus and that of the Artemo- 
nites. We must next compare what Origen 
says concerning the Monarchians, in his 
Commentary on the Epistle of Titus, which 
has a striking resemblance to the above- 
quoted language of Eusebius; but which, 
unhappily, has come down to us only in the 
Latin version of Rufinus: Qui hominem 
dicunt Dominum Jesum precognitum et 
predestinatum, qui ante adventum carna- 
Jem substantialiter et proprie non exstiterit, 
sed quod homo natus Patris solam in se 
habuerit Deitatem. True, one might sup- 
pose, since the others whom he describes in 
the second member of the sentence are the 
Patripassians, (see the passages cited above, 
p- 578, note 6,) it would be necessary to 
infer that we are to conceive here of the 
same class of Monarchians as in the passa- 
ges quoted above, (p. 576-7, note 4, begin- 
ning at line 12;) but, on the other hand, it is 
to be considered that Origen’s expression 
denotes higher views of the divine element 
in Christ, than we can attribute to the first 
class of Monarchians, — that Origen would 
doubtless have expressed himself more 
strongly against these, and that he had al- 
ready spoken before of those who held 
Christ to be a mere man, and therefore would 
not have repeated it. We find in these 
words, then, a confirmation of our views. 
And, if it may be presumed of itself, that 
Beryll supposed no human soul in Christ, 
distinct from the indwelling of the divine 
nature in him, I see not why we may not 
be warranted to place in connection with 
this the report of Socrates, (III. c. 7,) that 
the synod convened against Beryll settled 
the doctrine concerning a human soul in 
Christ. A’doctrine so determined always 
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of the Monarchian doctrine which he presented having excited contre 
versy, in the year 244 a synod convened for the purpose of settling 
the matter in dispute. The great Origen, then residing at Ceesarea 
Stratonis, in Palestine, was drawn into this controversy, bemg the most 
important advocate of the opposite doctrine of the Logos. He entered 
largely into the dispute with Beryll; and probably by his intellectual 
superiority, argumentative skill, and moderation, succeeded in convin- 
cing the latter of his error. ‘True, we here follow the account of Euse- 
bius, one of Origen’s enthusiastic friends; and, as we no longer have 
access to the sources of information from which Eusebius drew his ac- 
count, we are without the means of forming an unbiassed and indepen- 
dent judgment of our own. Yet we should give its due weight to the 
fact, that at this period, when as yet there was no religion nor church 
of the state, there existed no earthly power which could force Beryllus 
to recant ;— though the authority of an episcopal collegium had great 
— indeed too great— power over the churches. But had it been the 
purpose of the bishops to crush their colleague under the weight of 
their numbers, they needed not to call to their aid the banished and heret- 
ical presbyter, whose only power was in his knowledge. Nor was Ori- 
gen a man who would be disposed to overwhelm another by the weight 
of his name or the superiority of his intellect. 

It is the men of the Alexandrian school alone, who furnish us the 
rare example of such theological conferences, which, instead of result- 
ing in still greater divisions, created a union of feelings. Such was 
the influence of men who were not slaves to the mere letter, and who 
knew how to unite with zeal for truth, the spirit of love and moderation. 

According to Jerome’s account,! Beryllus addressed a letter of 
thanks to Origen for the instruction he had received from him. We 
have no reasons for doubting this ; yet the account of Jerome is not so 
much to be relied on as that of Eusebius. 

If the midway tendency of Beryllus was thus obliged to yield under 
the preponderance of the other system, yet we soon notice the appear- 
ance of a similar attempt, conceived and carried out in a still more sys- 
tematic form. Sabellius of Ptolemais in Pentapolis, Africa, who pro- 
ceeded still farther in the path struck out by Beryllus, appears to have 
been the most original and profound thinker among the Monarchians. 
Unhappily we have only a few fragmentary remains of his system, from 
which we must seek to reconstruct the whole, and among which not a 
little still remains doubtful or obscure. Since the time of Schleiermach- 
er’s profound dissertation on this subject, the opinion has obtained some 
considerable currency, that Sabellius shows, particularly in one respect, 
an important advance in the further development of the Monarchian 
theory. While. for instance, the earlier Monarchian tendencies agreed 


leads us to infer its opposite as the means both were united also in his polemical ef- 
by which it was distinctly brought out. And forts. Thus we must reckon Beryll with 
since, in the case of Origen, his Logos-doc- those who held Christ to be a ¢v mavr 
trine was so closely connected with his doc- dotmSerov. Orig. in Matth. T. XVI. § 8. 
trine concerning the human soul of Christ. it 1 De vir. illustr. c. 60 

becomes so much the more probable, that 
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with the system of the Logos-doctrine so far as this, that they consid 
ered the name of God the Father to be a designation of the primal 
divine essence, and all besides this to be something derived ; Sabellius, 
on the other hand, referred all the three names of the Triad to relations 
wholly codrdinate. The names Father, Logos,! and Holy Ghost, would, 
according to him, be, after the same manner, designations of three dif- 
ferent phases, under which the one divine essence reveals itself. All 
the three would belong together, to designate, in a manner exhausting 
the whole truth, the relation of God to the world. There would thus 
be the general antithesis between the Absolute, the essence of God in him- 
self, the yovéc, which must be regarded as the pure designation of the 
Absolute, of the 4 ; and the Triad, by which would be denoted the 
different relations of the self-evolving povac to the creation. We have, 
it is true, several sayings of Sabellius, according to which one might 
suppose, that he would have distinguished God the Father, as well as 
the Logos and the Holy Ghost, from the xovée in itself; as for instance, 
when he taught that the Monad unfolded became the Triad.2 But, in 
other places, he clearly identified the Father with the povéc, and con- 
sidered him as the fundamental subject, which, when hidden within him- 
self, was the pure Monas, (the 6»,) and, when revealing himself, unfolded 
his essence to a Triad, as he expressly says: ‘“‘ The Father remains the 
same, but evolves himself in the Son and Spirit.”’® It is this only that 
distinguishes Sabellius from the other Monarchians ; — he received the 
whole Triad, and, along with the rest, the doctrine on the Holy Spirit, 
into his Monarchian theory. 

How the one divine essence comes to be called by different names, 
according to the different relations or modes of activity into which it 
enters, he sought to illustrate by various comparisons. What the Apos- 
tle Paul says about the relation of the multifarious modes of activity 
and gifts to one Spirit, who, persisting in his oneness, exhibits himself 
notwithstanding in these manifold forms, — this Sabellius transferred to 
the self-evolution of the Monad into the Triad. That which is, in it- 


1 Or, according to Baur’s view, “ Son.” 

2H povag rAatuvdeioa yéyove Tpiac. 
Athanas. orat. TV. c. Arian.§ 13. We may 
especially advert to the fact, that the ques- 
tion occurred even to Athanasius, whether 
Sabellius did not distinguish the povac from 
the Father. “Exrog ei uy 7 Aeyouévn map’ 
avTe povac dAdo ti éote mapa Tov maTépa.— 
"Qote eivat wovada, eita kal marépa Kai viov 
kal mveduac. But as Athanasius, in this 
place, is only aiming te show Sabellius, that, 
conceive of the matter as he might, he must 
still find that he fell into absurdities, we 
ought not to lay too much stress on this 
impntation of consequences, as helping to 
determine the doctrine really taught by the 
man. 

8'O maryp 6 abroc pév tort, mAatbveras 
3 el¢ vidy Kat mvedua, Athanas. orat. TV. 
§ 25. I do not see with what propriety it 
ran be asserted, that Athanasius has not al- 
lowed Sabellius here to use his own Jan- 


guage, but imputed to him a mode of ex- 
pression to which he was a stranger. Even 
when Sabellius designates the Father as 
one of the mpdowma, it still by no means 
follows, as has been asserted, that he could 
not employ this name also to designate the 
povac. The same name which designates 
the Ov in itself, serves also to distinguish it 
from the different phases of its self-manifes 
tation and self-communication. In its re- 
lation to the other évotat¢ under which 
God is conceived, the one which designates 
originally God’s essence in itself is also the 
name of a particular émivova, different from 
the others. When God speaks as the ov, 
this too is a mpdcwrov, in which he presents 
himself. 

4°"Oorep draupéoere Yaplouarwy iol, TO dé 
aitd mvedpa, obrw Kal 6 raTHp 6 abto¢ ear, 
mAaroveras 68 cic vidv kal mvedpa, Athanas. 
orat. IV. § 25. 
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self, and continues to be, one, presents itself, in its manifestation, as 
threefold. He is said to have made use also of the following compari- 
son, drawn from the sun. ‘‘ As in the sun we may distinguish its pro- 
per substance, its round shape, and its power of communicating warmth 
and light, so may we distinguish in God his proper self-subsistent es- 
sence, the illuminating power of the Logos, and the power of the Holy 
Spirit, in diffusing the warmth and glow of life through the hearts of 
believers.”2 He did not scruple to make use of the church phrase, 
“three persons,” (tres persone, tela mpéowna;) but he took it in an- 
other sense, as denoting different parts, or personifications, which the one 
divine essence assumed according to varying circumstances and occar 
sions. According as it behooved that God should. be represented act- 
ing in this or that particular way, so would the same one subject be 
introduced in the sacred scriptures, under different personifications,” as 
Father, Son, or Spirit.* 

According to this theory, the self-development of the divine Essence, 
proceeding forth from the unity of its solitary, absolute being, 1s the 
ground and pre-supposition of the whole creation. The self-expression 
of the Supreme Bemg— the % becoming Logos ® —is the ground of 


1 The éy, the wovac. 

2 Epiphan. heres. 62. I leave it unde- 
termined, whether Sabellius made use also 
of the comparison drawn from the tricho- 
tomy of man’s nature, body, soul, and spirit, 
actually in this form. It seems to me not 
like his usual subtle manner. 

8 It is plain from Sabellius’ language, that 
he attached no other sense than this to the 
term xpoowrov. The word, however, has 
sometimes been taken in its signification of 
“countenance,” and in this sense applied 
to explain the ideas of Sabellius ; but I must 
object to this as wholly arbitrary and un- 
warranted. 

4 ‘Eva piv elvar tH broarace: Tov Sedv, 
mpoowroeiodat d& ind THS ypagns Svad6puc, 
kata 7d idiwua tho broKEévng ExdoToTE 
xpetac, kal viv wey Tae maTpiKdc EavT@ Tepl- 
TUOEéVal HUVAC, STAY TOVTOV KaLPOC 7 TOU TpO- 
aorov, viv 08 Tag vid mperovaac, viv dé TO 
tov rvebtparoc IrodvecSat Tpoowreiov. Basil. 
ep. 214,§ 3. Tiv aitiv imdoraow mpdc tv 
éxdorote mapeunintovoay xpeiav petaoxn- 
parivecSar. Ep. 235,§ 6. Tov abrov dedv 
éva TO broxemévy bvta, Tpdg TAG ExaoToTE 
naparinrovoas xpetag meTayoppotpevor, viv 
pev d¢ rarépa, viv dé O¢ vid, viv WE Td 
dylov rrevpa duaréyecSat. Ep. 210. 

5 We may here notice the theory of Dr. 
Baur, who holds that Sabellius did not con- 
sider the Logos to constitute one of the 
mpoowra of the Triad, but conceived this 
notion as holding an altogether different 
relation to the Godhead. The Logos, ac- 
cording to: Baur, would only denote what 
stood, opposed to the pure being of deity in 
itself, — the principle which. supported and 
maintained this being in the form. of an 
actual, concrete existence. It was first and 


only in this divine being, become an actual, 
concrete existence, that Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost would constitute three codrdi- 
nate designations, exhausting the whole 
sphere of this being, and corresponding to 
the three momenta, or periods of the uni- 
verse, in its historical development. Hence, 
again, they would not subsist simultaneous- 
ly, but follow one after the other; so that, 
when the mpdcurov of the Son made its 
appearance in Christ, the mpdowmoy of the 
Father which belonged to the Old Testa- 
ment period would disappear; and, in like 
manner, the Holy Spirit would take the 
place of the Son, when the latter disap- 
peared. But I cannot possibly look upon 
this ingenious combination as one which 
correctly represents the theory. It were 
quite contrary to the whole analogy of the 
opinions and modes of thinking in this 
period to suppose, that the notion of the 
Logos was conceived as independent of that 
of the Father, and even prior to it. And 
in the language of Sabellius himself, all 
those expressions relating to a yevvgy, a 
mpoBaarew of the Logos, refer back, with- 
out any doubt, to the presupposed notion 
of the Father. Baur appeals, it is true, to 
the words of Sabellius already cited, (in 
note 4,) where a diaréyeod-at is attributed as ~ 
well to the Father, as such, as to the other 
mpoownra,— is represented as common to all 
the three mpdcwra. But manifestly this 
dvaréyeoSat has no reference to the proper 
Logos-notion. The author is treating in 
that passage simply of the different parts 
or personifications under which the same 
divine subject is introduced in the sacred 
scriptures, speaking sometimes as the Fath 
er, sometimes. as the Son, (which here iw 
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all existence. Hence, says Sabellius, ‘God silent, is inactive, — but 
speaking, is active! In a particular manner, he recognized the sym- 
bol of the divine Logos in the human soul. So Philo maintained, that 
to the 5», no creaturely existence can have any likeness; but that the 
soul was created after the image of the Logos. The condition, then, 
of the soul’s existence was, that God broke silence,— the 6 became 
Logos, or that he caused the Logos to proceed from him, — begat the 
Logos from himself. Hence Sabellius could say, in reference to mankind: 
‘¢ To the end that we might be created, the Logos came forth from God, 
(or was begotten ;) and because he came forth from God, we exist.” ? 

But when these souls, by sinning, swerved from their true destina 
tion, which is, to represent the image of the divine Logos, it became _ 
necessary for that archetypal Logos himself to descend into human 
nature, in order that he might perfectly realize the image of God in 
humanity, and redeem the souls which are akin to him. In his views 
relative to the person of Christ, Sabellius coincides with Beryllus. The 
same remarks which we made with respect to the doctrine of the lat- 
ter, will apply also to that of the former. The Logos is first hypostar 
tized in Christ, but then only in a transient form of its manifestation. 
The divine power of the Logos appropriated to itself a human body, 
and by this appropriation begat the person of Christ. We may com- 
pare this theory of Sabellius with the doctrine taught by a class of 
Jewish theologians, who held that God caused to proceed from himself, 
and then withdrew again, his power of manifestation, the Logos; as 
the sun does his rays: — that the Angelophanies and Theophanies of 
the Old Testament are nothing else than different transitory forms of 
manifestation of this one power of God.’ In like manner, Sabellius 
conceived the Theophany in the appearance of Christ. He made use 
of the same image: God caused the power of the Logos to go forth 
from him, as a ray from the sun, and then withdrew it again into 
himself.* 

Where Sabellius expressed himself strictly ° according to his system, 


deed is not, in the sense of Sabellius, iden- mpoeGA7dn. L.c. § 11. The words would 


tified with the Logos absolutely,) and some- 
times as the Holy Spirit. The Logos, 
therefore, may well be regarded as one of 
these three mpécwra. Again, according to 
the scheme of Sabellius, the transition from 
the Monad to the Triad begins with the 
rAariveovatof the 6v. But the rAariveodar 
is necessarily connected with the genera- 
tion of the Logos. Here, then, a separation 
into the several zpécwra must be already 
supposed. And if the notion of the Logos 
was intended to designate the universal 
sphere to which all the three poowra be- 
long, there would be an incongruity in con- 
ceiving the Logos and the Son as correla- 
tive notions, and in ascribing the incarnation 
to the Logos in particular. 

1 Tov Sedov olonarvta piv dvevépyntor, Aa- 
dosvra O2 ioybewv. Athanas. orat. IV. § 11. 

2 “Iva hueic krioSGper, mpopastev 6 Aoyoc, 
kal mposdovrog abrod éouer. Athanas. 
orat. IV. § 25,—or: A’ quae yeyévonrat, 


give another sense, if we preferred to un- 
derstand them as referring to the Kacy Kri- 
ot¢, and to the incarnation of the Logos. 
But taking them as they read, and as they 
are cited by Athanasius, the meaning above 
ascribed to them must still be regarded as 
the most natural. 

3 Dial. c. Tryph. Jud. f. 358. As the 
light issues from and returns back to the 
sun, odrwo 6 marty, drav BovAnrat, ddvapyLy 
aitod xponnddy rove, kal drav BovAntal, Wa 
Jw dvaortérnet sic Eavtor. 

4'O¢ ind HAlov meupdetoav dakrtiva, Kal 
radu sic Tov Hiwov avadpayovcay. Epiphan. 
heeres. 62. 

5 It was somewhat different, when, (per- 
haps by way of accommodation to the 
church terminology,) speaking of a genera: 
tion of the Logos, he may have styled him 
the Son in a certain figurative and improp- 
er sense. 
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he applied the name Son of God to the personality derived from the 
_ hypostatizing of the Logos. The Logos is, in ‘itself, only Logos ; = 
with its humanization it first becomes the Son of Godt But while this 
was the original doctrine of Sabellius, that the name Son of God was 
not to be applied to the Logos in itself, but only to Christ, yet the ad- 
herents to this system, as appears from the quotations of Athanasius, 
had different ways of explaining themselves on this point. Lither it 
was said, that not the Logos, but the man into whom the Logos en- 
tered, was the Son of God;? or both taken together, that which re- 
sulted from the union of the human nature with the Logos, was the Son 
of God ;* or the Logos itself, so far as it was hypostatized in the man- 
ner described, was styled the Son of God. All these three modes of 
expression might doubtless flow out of one system. By reason of this 
connection of ideas, it might now be said again, — the Logos is called 
the Son of God, not in respect to essence, but only in reference to a 
certain relation.* 

It may be gathered from the whole coherence of this system, that in 
it the personality of Christ could not be regarded as anything possessed 
of an eternal subsistence, but only as a transitory appearance. ‘The 
ultimate end of all is defined by Sabellius to be this: that the Logos, 
after having conducted the souls created in his image to their perfec- 
tion, would return back into his original being, into oneness with the 
Father,® — the zpiac would again resolve itself into the wovac® Whence 
it necessarily follows, that, when everything has reached this ultimate 
end, God once more withdraws into himself the power of the Logos, 
which had been hypostatized into a self-subsistent, personal existence ; 
and, consequently, this personal existence itself is annihilated. 

The question, however, might arise, whether it was not the opinion 
of Sabellius, that after Christ had accomplished his work on the earth, 
God did then, with his ascension to heaven, re-absorb this ray which 
had flowed from himself, and by which the personality of Christ was 
constituted. The manner in which Epiphanius represents the doctrine 
might seem to favor this view ; namely, that, after the Son had accom 
plished all that was necessary for the salvation of mankind, he was 
conveyed up once more to heaven, like a ray of light flowing from the 
the sun, and returning back to it again.’ A comparison of this with 
the above-mentioned doctrine of the Jewish sect respecting the Theo- 
phanies, where a similar image is employed, would seem to confirm 
this view. And we might suppose a connection of ideas, somewhat 


1-Ev dpxp pev elvar Aoyov drhoc bre dB 
evqvipornos, Tote Gvoudadat viovr mpd yap 
THE excpavelac py elvat vidv, GrAa Adyov pd- 
vor: Kal Gorep 0 Abyoe adpé eyévero, obK OV 
mporepov cdp£, obtw¢ 6 Adyog vid¢ yéyove, 
ovK Gv mpdTEepov vide. Athanas. orat. IV. 
22 


? Tov dvdpwron, by &ddpnaev 5 Adyor, ab- 
tov elvat Tov vidy Tod Sod — Tov Lovoyevin, 
kal un Adyov, vidy. I. ¢. § 20. 

8 Surqupéve audorepa vidc, IL. c. § 21. 


* Kar’ énivovay vidv AéyeoSar tov Aoyov. 
Athanas. orat. IV. § 8. 

5 Av quae yeyévenras, kat He? nua dva- 
TpEXE!, < m, Gorep hv. Lc. § 12. 

c. § 25. 

7 Teugdévra rdv vidv Kap TOTE, Hore 
axtiva, Kal épyacdyevov ra ravta év TO KO« 
OuW Ta THO oiKovopuiac THe evayyehinne Kal 
owrnpiag tiv dvdpdror, dvadngdéivta 8 
aiSuc el¢ obpavov, o¢ brd HAiov TreEuodetoay 
axtiva, Kal mihuy ig Tov Hruov dvadpauot 
cap, 
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like the following: that, after God had withdrawn again into himself the 
personifying power of the Logos, the infusion of life into the distinct 
personalities of believers by the divine power, in the form of the Holy 
Spirit, was thenceforth to take the place of the former. But when we 
consider that Sabellius, however, seems to describe the énivoa of the 
Son of God, which the Logos assumed, as something permanent, some- 
thing which was to end only when this entire tiarvopéc, whereby the 
Monad had become Triad, should cease, after the purpose which the 
whole was to subserve, had been attained ;1 we might rather be inclined 
to think it was his opinion, that the person of Christ would cease to 
exist only with this final consummation. Although Epiphanius enter- 
tained a different opimion, yet this may have arisen from his not under- 
standing what Sabellius had said respecting the ultimate purpose of the 
redemption, exactly according to the latter’s meaning.2 Thus it may 
be explained, how Sabellius could join in the anathema pronounced on 
such as believed not in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,’ since he con- 
sidered all the three zpéoora as continuing until that final consummation. 
But the question may still arise, how Sabellius, if he defined the evolution 
of the Monad to the Triad to be something which preceded the appear- 
ance of Christianity, could apply this to the Holy Spirit; since, indeed, 
according to his opinion, the communication of the Holy Spirit is but a 
consequence of the redemption accomplished by the hypostatized 
Logos. But we may perhaps assume that he supposed a certain actua- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, even in the ante-Christian period, particularly 
under the Old-I'estament dispensation ; and from this we might per- 
haps infer some such connection of ideas in his mind as the following : 
that the ante-Christian efficiency of the divine Spirit stood related to 
the efficiency of the same Spirit mediated through the personal appear- 
ance of the Son of God, or to that which is to be entitled the Holy 
Spirit in the strieter sense, in the same manner as the efficiency of the 
Logos, in itself, under the Old-Testament dispensation, stood related 
to the efficiency of the Son of God, under the New-Testament dispen- 
sation. We may here refer to the remarks made on a former page,” 
concerning those who are said to have distinguished the Holy Spirit 
that actuated the apostles, from the Spirit of God in the prophets. 
And thus the Triad of Sabellius would possess also a historical signifi- 


SABELLIUS. 


nothing more than single transitory emana- 


1 TH¢ xpeiacg mAnpwSeionc. Athanas. orat. 
 § 25. tions of divine power.) 


IV 


2 After this statement, we may under- 
stand why Dionysius of Alexandria (Kuseb. 
1. VII. c. 6) accused Sabellius of many 
blasphemies against God the Father, (so 
such an expression as the expansion of the 
divine Monad into the Triad must have ap- 
peared to’ the Origenists,) of great unbelief 
with regard to the incarnation of the Lo- 
gos, (inasmuch as he looked upon it only in 
the light of a transitory manifestation of 
the divine power,) and of great insensibili- 
ty (dvatoSnoia) in respect to the Holy 
Spirit, (because he denied his reality and 
objectivity, and had represented him as 


3 According 1o Arnobii conflictus cum 
Serapione. Bibl. patr. Lugd. T. VIII. 

4%JIn the Old Testament,” said Sabel- 
lius, “no mention is made of the Son of 
God, but only of the Logos,” (uy eipjota 
év TH naAaa rept viov, GAda Tepl Adyov,) 
Athanas. orat. IV. § 28, which perhaps 
would lead us to presume also a difference 
in his mode of explaining passages in the 
Old Testament. 

5 P. 582. note 8, and the passage there 
quoted from Origen’s Commentary on the 
Epistle to Titus 
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cancy, having some reference to the succession of events in time. At 
_ the legal stage, where.a separating gulf stands between God and man- 
kind, God reveals himself as the Father; and along with this is to be 
found, in the Old Testament, only the preparatory agency of the Logos 
and the Spirit, until the Logos, in Christ, hypostatizes himself to the 
Son of God; and, by virtue of this intimate union of God with human- 
ity, the Spirit of God now becomes also a real, individual, animating 
principle in the human personalities of which it takes posession. 

The ultimate end, then, was considered by Sabellius to be the resto- 
ration of the original unity ;— that God, as the absolutely one, should 
be all in all,—in which sense, probably, he interpreted the words in 
1 Corinth. 15; 28. But in this case, what were his views respecting 
the continued duration of the separate creaturely existence? Did he 
suppose, that at length all existence, as it had been begotten from God 
through the mediation of the Logos, would, at the close of this media- 
tion, return back again to God, and no existence subsist any longer out 
of himself? Since the Christian faith in a personal, eternal life stands 
on the faith in the eternal duration of the personality of Christ, we 
might conclude, that as Sabellius made Christ’s personality to be noth- 
ing more than a transitory appearance, so he must have conceived it to 
be also with regard to all personal existence. And, in general, he who 
has not found that personal existence, by its very nature, can subsist 
no otherwise than for eternity ; he who can make up his mind to regard 
any personal existence, and especially the most perfect of all, as being 
merely an ephemeral appearance, will find it a comparatively easy 
thing to conclude the same to be true of all personal existence. The 
pantheistic element which lies under such a mode of apprehension, 
may easily push him on further. Athanasius? understood these conse- 
quences, which might result from the system of Sabellius. But as he 
himself, the warm opponent of this system, signalizes this only as one 
of the consequences resulting from it, but by no means charges it upon 
Sabellius as a position actually maintained by him; so we should be the 
less warranted to attribute to him such a pantheistic denial of immortal- 
ity, which, if it had been suspected, would have been more severely cas- 
tigated by his Christian contemporaries. At the same time, this first 
shaping of Monarchianism, which was somewhat akin at least to a pan- 
theistic tendency, remains a noticeable historical phenomenon. 

We need, it is true, no outward ground of explanation to account for 
such a system, springing as it did from a mind go Speculative as we 
must suppose that of Sabellius to have been. But as there are so many 
points of resemblance in this system to what we find in the Alexandrian- 
Jewish theology, a report of Hpiphanius, who Supposes Sabellius bor- 
rowed his system from an apocryphal gospel derived from the same 
source with the latter, the evayyéuov kar’ Alyunriouc 8 deserves some notice. 


1 See Theodoret. fab. hwret. II. c. 9. dponodvroc rod Aédyou, ody’ bred n Kt 
2 Ei iva just KTloSGpuev, mponASev 6 Hb- : : 19. eatin 
foes Tpoedtovroc hat Eopev, djAov brt 8 Exhibition of the gospel history accord- 
IXwpovvrTos avtov ei¢ Tov matépa, odKéTt ing to the E tian. (th i a 
todueSa, Athanas. orat. IV. § 25. "Tladuv- dition. pa a 
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Tn this gospel, Christ is said to have communicated ‘to his disciples, 
as a doctrine of esoteric wisdom, some similar notions respecting the 
relation of the Monad to the Triad: “If the multitude, who cannot ele- 
vate themselves to the intuition of the highest, simple unity, hold God 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, to be different divine beings, 
they (the disciples) should know that Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are 
but one, but three different forms of the revelation of the divine es- 
sence.” 1 Moreover, the Sabellian doctrine, akin to the pantheistic 
element, that all antitheses would finally resolve themselves to unity, 
seems to have been set forth in this gospel; for to the question of Sa- 
lome, who asks when his kingdom should come? Christ replies: 
‘¢ When two shall be one, and the outer as the inner, and the male with 
the female; when there shall be no male and no female.” 

Soon after Sabellius, we see Monarchianism revived in an opposite 
form by Paul of Samosata, bishop of Antioch. , Except that he re- 
ceived into his system the Logos-doctrine, after modifying it by that 
system, he had little or nothing peculiar to distinguish him from the 
Artemonites, with whom indeed he was usually compared by the 
ancient writers.2_ But it is worth while to notice the contrast which 
these two shapes of Monarchianism, with which the evolution of the 
doctrine of the Trinity in this period terminates, form, when compared 
to each other, both in respect to their peculiar mode of apprehending 
the doctrine concerning Christ, and in respect to the whole intellectual 
bent out of which they grew. While in Sabellianism, the human and 
personal element in Christ was made simply a transitory form of the 
manifestation of the Divine, the theory of Paul of Samosata, on the 
other hand, gave prominence to Christ’s human person alone, — and 
the Divine appears only as something which supervenes from without. 
While Sabellianism tended towards a Pantheism which confounded God 
with the world, we discern in the theory of Paul the deistic tendency 
which fixes an impassable gulf betwixt God and the creation, — which 
admits of no community of essence and of life between God and hu- 
manity. 


1 Epiphan. heres. 62. Concerning this 
gospel: Ev ait yap moAAd tolaita w¢ év 
mapaBvoTw pvoTnpiwddc ék mpoowrov. Tod 
oOwTnpos avadépeTat, HC abtov dnhodvTog Toi¢ 
padSntatc, Tov abrov elvat ratépa, Tov abtov 
elvat vidv, Tov adrov eivar Gywov mvedpa. 
The passage in Philo, de Abrahamo f. 367, 
may serve to explain the sense, where it is 
said, that the ov, from which proceed the 
two highest duvayetc, the mountixy and the 
Baotatxn, appears according to the different 
positions at which the souls that are more 
or less purified stand, as one or as threefold. 
If the soul has risen above the revelation 
of God in the creation, to the intellectual 
intuition of the 6v, then for that soul the 
Trinity rises to Unity, — the soul beholds one 
light, from which proceed, as it were, two 
shadows, God’s essence, and those two 
modes of operation, merely shadows, which 
fall off from his transcendent light. Tper- 


Thy gavtactay évoe broxeivévov KatadauBa- 
VEL, TOD Mev WC dvTOC, Toiv 0 dAAow dvoiv, 
oo av anavyalopévwv amd TovTOV oKLOY, 
Next: Ilapéyet tH épatixh dvavota tore pév 
voc, TOTe dé TPLGY davtaciav; Evdc Lev, brav 
axpuc kadapvetoa n ux Kal uh povov Ta 
Anon TOV apiiuov GAAd Kal THY yelTova 
povadoc dvada brepBaca xtA. There is also 
a striking resemblance between Sabellius’ 
mode of expression and that which is pe- 
culiar to the Clementines, a work which 
proceeded from some Jewish-Christian The- 
osophist. Clementin. H. 16. c. 12: Kara 
yap Exracw Kal ovoroaAny 7 povag dvd¢g sivas 
vouiceTat, 

2 Baur, who attacks me on account of 
this assertion, contributes, however, by his 
own representation of the matter, consid- 
ered apart from his parenthetical remarks, 
to confirm the same view. 
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The Logos — according to Paul of Samosata —.is in relation to God 
nothing other than reason in relation to man,!— the Spirit in relation to 
God, nothing other than the spirit in relation to men. As he contro- 
verted the doctriné of a personal Logos, so too he declared himself op- 
posed to the theory of an incarnation of the Logos, of an indwelling of 
its essence in human nature. He would only concede, that the divine 
reason or wisdom dwelt and operated in Christ after a higher manner 
than in any one else.? To his mode of developing himself, as man, 
under the divine influence,? is to be attributed the fact that he outshone 
in wisdom all other messengers of God that preceded him. For this 
reason — because he was, in a sense in which no other prophet before 
him had been, an organ of the dive wisdom that revealed itself 
through him — he is to be styled the Son of God. This Paul is said 
to have employed the expression “‘ Jesus Christ, who comes from here 
below,” CInoote Xpuorde xarwSev,) in order to indicate that the Logos did 
not enter into a human body, but Christ, as man, was deemed worthy 
of being exalted to this peculiar union with God by means of such 
an illumination from the divine reason.4 And hence, indeed, Paul 
affirmed that the divine Logos came down and imparted his influence to 
Christ, and then rose again to the Father.® Although, by this theory, 
Christ was regarded as a mere man, yet Paul, adopting the scriptural 
and church phraseology, seems to have called him God in some im- 
proper sense, not exactly defined. In this case, however, he explained, 
that Christ was not God by his nature, but became so by progressive 
development. If his language was strictly consistent with his system, 
he certainly referred the name Son of God to Christ alone,—to the 
man specially distinguished by God after the manner above described ; 
and hence he ever made it a prominent point, that Christ, as such, did 
not exist before his nativity ; that when a being with God before all 


1 “Qorep év Gvdpdrov Kapdia 6 idto¢ Abyoc. abrév. These words might, indeed, be un- 


Epiphanius, heres. 67. 

2"Evoxjoat év abtd tiv copiav, dc év 
obdevt dAdy. He taught od ovyyeyermoSat 
7 av3porivy tHY codiav obowwddc, GAG 
Kata moloTnTa. Paul’s words, as cited in 
Leontius Byzantin. c. Nest. et Eutychen; 
which work, till lately, had been known only 
in the Latin translation; but the fragment 
of Paul, in the original Greek, has been pub- 
lished from the manuscript in the Bodleian 
library at Oxford, in Erlich’s Dissertation : 
de erroribus Pauli Samosat. Lips. 1745, 
p- 23. 

3 J must agree with Baur on this point, 
viz. that there is no satisfactory evidence for 
supposing that this Paul denied the super- 
natural birth of Christ. 

* See the synodal letter in Euseb. 1. VII. 
c. 30. 

SEW ar 5 Abyoo évppynoe Kal pdvov Kat 
avijdse mpdc Tov marépa, in Epiphanius. 

6 So Athanasius (de Synodis, c. 4) repre- 
sents the doctrine of the Samosatians con- 
cerning Christ: “Yorepov abrov pera tiv 
tvavSparnow x mpoxongie teSeonompoSas 


derstood to mean, that Christ first raised 
himself to the divine dignity through the 
moral perfection which he had attained by 
his own human efforts. But if this were 
his opinion, he would doubtless have said, 
as the Socinians afterwards did, that Christ 
raised himself by what he had accomplish- 
ed in his life on earth, to such divine digni- 
ty, in virtue of his glorification. But, in all 
the other citations from him, we find no eyi- 
dence of such a separation made by Paul 
between that which Christ was originally, 
and that which he became by his own ef- 
forts and his own doings. In the system ot 
Sabellius, what Christ was over and above 
all other men, is, in fact, traced to the very 
circumstance, that he stood from the begin- 
ning under the special influence of the di- 
vine reason or wisdom. The mpoxomf forras 
here simply the antithesis to the kara 9%. 
ov —to the dvwSev answers the kérw0ev — 
and so, accommodating himself to the 
church phraseology, he is reported to have 
said: Ozd¢ éx rig mapdévov, Sedo éx Nata. 
ped ogdeic. Athanas.c. Apollinar.1.II. $3 
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time is ascribed to him, this is to be understood as relating only to an 
ideal existence in the divine reason, in the divine predetermination.! 
Hence, when his opponents, judging rather from the connection of ideas 
in their own mind than in his, accused him of supposing two Sons of 
God, he could confidently affirm, on the contrary, that he knew of but 
one Son of God.2. It may be, however, that, where it was for his 
interest to accommodate himself to the terminology of the church, he 
too spoke of a generation of the Logos in his own sense, understanding 
by this nothing else than the procession of the Logos to a certain out- 
ward activity, — the beginning of its creative agency, — what was usu- 
ally designated by the phrase Aédyor mpogopunéc.3 

Of this man’s character, the bishops and clergy, who composed the 
synod that condemned his doctrines, give a very unfavorable account.4 
They describe him as haughty, vain-glorious, and self-seeking — a man 
that eagerly entered into the cares and business of the world. It is 
true, the accusations of polemical opponents, especially opponents 
S80 passionate as these were, are seldom entitled to much confidence ; 
but the charges in the present case contain so much of a specific char- 
acter, that we can hardly suppose them to have been wholly without 
foundation; and unhappily this picture accords but too well with what 
we otherwise learn respecting the bishops of the large towns, like Anti- 
och, the great capital of Roman Asia in the East.5 These districts 
were then comprised under the empire of Zenobia,® Queen of Palmyra, 
who is said to have been friendly to Judaism.? Paul is accused of 
having sought to present the doctrine concerning Christ in a dress 
which would be more acceptable to the Jewish mode of thinking, ex- 
pressly with a view to gain favor with this princess. But there is no 


1 Tn the synodal letter to Paul of Samo- 
sata, published by Turrian, cited in Mansi, 
(Conceil. I. f. 1034,) the only credible docu- 
ment among those made known by him re- 
lating to these transactions, this opposite 
thesis is set up, viz. that the Son of God 
existed 7pd aiavey ob mpoyvacer GAN odcia 
kal Vrooraoet: from this we may infer, then, 
that Paul taught the contrary: Tov vid tov 
Seov ody’ broordce, GAka npoyvacet KTA. 
Which is confirmed also by the representa- 
tion of Athanasius, who says of Paul’s doc- 
trine concerning Christ: Adyov évepydv é& 
obpavod Kat codiav év abt duoloyel, TH pev 
Tpooptoua mpd aiavov bvta, TH d& Hrapser 
éx avalapér dvadewySévta, ce. Apollinar. 1. 
II. § 3. 

2 M7 dvo éxioraoYat viob¢. Leont. Byzant. 

8 This is made probable by the opposite 
thesis in the before-cited synodal letter: Aca 
Tov Aéyov 6 naTIp TavtTa TeTotnKer, oY’ HC 
Ov dpyavov, 0b0° we Ov extornung avuTooTarton, 
yevynoavTos uév Tod matpd¢ TOV vidv o¢ CO- 
cav évepyeiav Kat évurootatov. From this 
it may be inferred that Paul had spoken of 
a oodia, éxcotnun avundoratoc, and by the 
yévynotc of the Aoyog understood nothing 
else than an évepyeta dvunéotaroc of God 
as the Creator. From this, however, it does 


not certainly follow that he himself made 
use of the expression yévvnote. 

4 Huseb. |. VII. c. 30. 

5 See what Origen says in Matth. f. 420, 
ed. Huet., or Vol. IV. T. XVI. § 8, p. 24, 
ed. Lomm.: “ We, who either do not under- 
stand what the teaching of Jesus here 
means, or who despise these express admo- 
nitions of our Saviour himself, we proceed 
so far in the affectation of pomp and state, 
as to outdo even bad rulers among the pa- 
gans; and, like the emperors, surround our- 
selves with a guard, that we may be feared 
and made difficult of approach, especially 
by the poor. And in many of our so-called 
churches, particularly in the larger towns, 
may be found presiding officers of the 
church of God, who would refuse to own 
even the best among the disciples of Jesus, 
while on earth, as their equals.” Mydeuiav 
loohoyiav émitpérovtac ta? bt kal Toi¢ KaA~ 
Alotowg TaY ’Inood wadntar, elvat mpd¢ ad- 
Tove. 

® Married to the Roman commander 
Odenatus, who had made himself indepen: 
dent of the Roman empire. 

7 Tovdaia nv ZnvoBia, kat LLabAov mpoéorgq 
tod Lapooaréw¢. Athanas, hist. Arianor 
ad Monachos, § 71. 
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evidence that this charge was well founded; the facts of the case re: 
quire no such explanation ; and the constancy with which Paul adhered 
to his convictions, even after the political circumstances were changed, 
suffices to vindicate him from this imputation. It were more reasona- 
ble to suppose, that his intercourse with Jews about the person of the 
queen, with whom Paul, being a man of the court, stood in high con- 
sideration, may have had some influence in giving this turn to his 
doctrinal opinions ; — though we are under no necessity of supposing even 
this. It may have been, too, that his peculiar doctrinal opinions con- 
tributed to procure for him the favor of the queen. The connection 
once formed with this powerful patroness, he made use of it to gain 
influence and consideration in secular affairs, and to surround himself with 
state. In direct contrariety to the ecclesiastical rules which had already 
been publicly expressed, at least in the Western church, (see above, ) 
he held a civil office not quite compatible with the vocation of a bishop.! 
At Antioch, the profane custom seems already to have passed over 
from the theatre and rhetorical schools to the church —a, practice 
which put church teachers on the same level with actors and declaimers 
— that of applauding popular preachers, by the waving of handker- 
chiefs, exclamations of applause, and the clapping of hands. The vain- 
minded Paul was delighted with all this; but the bishops, his accusers, 
seem well aware, that it was contrary to the dignity and order becom- 
ing the house of God. The church hymns which had been in public 
use ever since the second century, he banished as an innovation ; prob- 
ably on the same principle which at a later period was advanced also 
by others, that in the church nothing ought to be sung but pieces taken 
directly from the holy scriptures. Probably, therefore, he ordered 
that, im place of those church hymns, Psalms only should be used. 
There is no good reason for the conjecture, that Paul did this merely 
out of flattery to his Jewish patroness, Zenobia. It is more probable, 
that, knowing what a deep impression the sentiments contained in those 
church hymns made on the minds of the hearers, he was hoping to 
banish, with those ancient songs of praise to Christ, the sentiments they 
contained from the hearts of men. When we are told, that the man 
who so carefully weighed every expression which was applied to Christ, 
delighted in the incense of extravagant flattery heaped on himself, un- 
der the form of odes and declamations in holy places ;— and in being 
called, in the swollen, rhetorical language of the times, an angel come 
down from heaven, we are not indeed to give implicit faith to such 
stories from the mouths of heated opponents ; nor yet have we any 
good reason whatever to reject them as wholly false. 

It seems to have been the design of Paul of Samosata to introduce 
his peculiar views of Christ into the minds of his flock by degrees. To 
this purpose served the change which he introduced with regard to the 


1 The office of Ducenarius procurator, (not he was already in possession of this office 
to be confounded with the Ducenarius ju- when elected bishop; in this case the bish- 
dex,) so called because the pay amounted ops would accuse themselves for tolerating 
fo 200 sestertia. See Sueton. Claudius, such an infraction of the ecclesiastical laws. 
e. 24; Cyprian. ep. 68. It is possible that 
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use of church hymns; and he contrived, as we:have seen in particular 
cases, to explain the church terminology in conformity with his own 
views. Hence it might be difficult to convict him of erroneous doc: 
trine ; and it was not till after many previous unsuccessful attempts, 
that the bishops finally succeeded, at a synod convened in 269, to bring 
him, chiefly by means of the presbyter Malchion, an expert dialecti- 
cian, to an open avowal of his opimions.! He was deposed, and his 
office conferred on another; but as he still had a party in his favor, 
and was moreover patronized by Zenobia, it was impossible to carry the 
matter through, until the year 272, when Zenobia was conquered by 
the Emperor Aurelian. The latter referred the matter to the decision 
of the Roman bishop.? 

But while, in the Eastern church, the struggle with this Monarchian 
tendency, which gave an undue prominence to the unity in the Triad, 
had an influence in causing the distinctions and gradations in it to be 
more precisely marked, and the subordination system, which had been 
reduced by Origen into a settled form, to be more decidedly pronounced, 
a quite different relation was gradually working itself into shape in the 
Western church, which we will now more closely consider. 

How differently the same Christian truth may shape itself to the ap- 
prehension of minds which have been differently trained, is seen by 
comparing Origen with Tertullian. To Tertullian, accustomed and 
familiarized to material notions of the divine essence, the same difficul- 
ties would not present themselves here, as revolted the philosophical 
mind of Origen. He could quite clearly conceive, by the aid of his 
material notions of emanation, how the Godhead might cause to pro- 
ceed from its own essence a being possessed of the same substance, 
only in an inferior degree, and standing in the same relation to the 
former as a ray of light to the sun. He asserted, therefore, the doc- 
trine of one divine Essence, shared in a certain gradation by three per- 
sons, most intimately connected. 

The Son, so far as it concerns the divine essence, is not numerically 
distinct from the Father ; the same essence of God being also in the 
Son ; but he differs in degree, being a smaller portion of the common 
mass of the divine essence.* Thus the prevailing view in the Western 
church came to be this: one divine essence in the Father and Son; 
but, at the same time, a subordination in the relation of the Son to 
the Father. Here were conflicting elements. The process of develop- 
ment must decide which of the two should gain the preponderance. 
This, then, constituted the difference between the two churches: — that 
while, in the Eastern church, the prominence given to the distinctions 
in the Triad did not leave room for the consciousness of the unity ; 
in the Western church, on the other hand, the unity of essence, once 


1 From Eusebius’ expressions, although 2See vol. J. p.142, E 
Theodoretus, to whom perhaps they ap- 3 Una substantia in tribus coherentibus. 
peared offensive, explained them otherwise, 4 Deus de deo, modulo alter, non nume 
we must infer, that this ecclesiastic, too, ex- ro. Adv. Praxeam. 
ercised a profession not wholly befitting his 
spiritual calling, that of ® rhetorician. 
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decidedly expressed, caused the subordination-element to retire ever 
more into the background. 

Thus, from a difference in the process of the development of doe- 
trine in the two churches, an opposition of views naturally arose on 
this subject; as we see in the case of the above-mentioned council at 
Antioch, in 269, which, in the heat of the polemical opposition to Mon- 
archianism, was moved to condemn the expression “ Suoobouor,”” answer- 
ing to the doctrinal formula of the West ‘una substantia.” ? And 
we see, again, in another noticeable appearance, a premonitory symp- 
tom of those doctrinal controversies which; in the fourth century, 
sprung out of the opposition thus prepared between the two churches.? 

The doctrine of Sabellius, and his mode of interpreting the church 
terminology so as to accord with his own system, having found their 
way among the bishops of that district, Dionysius, the bishop of Alex 
andria, felt it incumbent on him, since the whole of that church diocese 
fell under his supervision, to issue a pastoral letter against these spread- 
ing tenets. ‘The opposition into which he was thus brought with the 
Sabellian denial of the hypostases, led him to express the distinction 
of hypostases, and hence too the doctrine of subordination, in a more 
stiff and decided manner than he would otherwise have done. He 
made use of several expressions which Arianism could afterwards fall 
back upon. He made it a prominent point, that the Son’ of God had 
his existence by the will of the Father; he styled the Son, in relation 
to the latter, a ~oimua, and employed many singular comparisons, with a 
view to mark his subordinate relation to the Father. He is reported 
to have made use of expressions, for the purpose of affirming with em- 
phasis that the Son received his existence from the Father, which after- 
wards became favorite mottos of Arianism ; as, for example, that he 
did not exist before he was begotten; there was a moment whon he 
did not as yet exist.t He also declared himself opposed to the 
Homoousion. 

Certain individuals, to whom these expressions of Dionysius appeared 

‘a disparagement of the divine dignity of Christ, laid their complaints 
before Dionysius, bishop of Rome ; and the latter was thus led to com- 
pose a work,’ wherein he opposed to the different tendencies of the 


1 See e. g. Athanas. de Synod. § 43; Hi- 


nor, of which fragments have been preserv- 
lar. de Synod. § 86. 


ed in Athanasius’ work on the doctrines of 


? As this admits of being so naturally 
explained from the system of doctrines held 
in the Alexandrian school, and moreover 
the reasons urged by the council against 
this church expression answer perfectly 
to this system, the account is for these rea- 
sons, if there were no other, rendered _prob- 
able. The Arians, from whom we receive 
the account, are, it is true, on this point, 
suspicious witnesses; but the fact that their 
warm opponents, Athanasius,’ Hilarius of 
Poitiers, and Basilius of Czsarea, quote 
the same account from their mouth, yet 
Without contradicting it, may be considered 
As a confirmation of its truth. 

® The letter to Ammonius and Euphra- 


Dionysius. 

* Athanas. de sententia Dionysii, § 14. 
For the purpose of strongly emphasizing 
the ovd« det Av, he is reported to have said: 
Ovk qv mpiv yevondy, GAN hv more bre obK 
qv. Being a disciple of Origen, he may 
have expressed himself in the latter way; 
perhaps to mark a beginning of existence, 
but no beginning in time. But, in truth, it 
is impossible, since Dionysius’ work has not 
been preserved entire, to determine, with any 
degree of certainty, what his language real- 
ly was, so as to distinguish what he actually 
did say, from the conclusions which men 
thought proper to draw from what he said. 

5 ’Avatporf, fragments of which work 
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Eastern church, that system of the unity of essence which had become 
already matured in the Western church, and from which every trace of 
subordination had been nearly obliterated.!_ Besides the Sabellians, he 
attacks two other tendencies. He says he had heard that many among 
their teachers * had fallen into an error directly opposed to that of Sa- 
bellianism, viz. Tritheism ;° that they had separated the holy unity into 
three hypostases, totally alien and totally separated from one another. 
Yet we can hardly reconcile it with the general shaping of Christian 
thought and speculation among the Orientals, to suppose that those 
teachers did really hold to the existence of three essences, equally 
without beginning, and standing in no relation of dependence on each 
other. The Roman bishop here assuredly followed the reports of 
others, who so interpreted the explanations of those teachers. It is 
probable that, in marking broadly and strongly the distinction of the 
hypostases in the conflict with Sabellianism, they may only have so 
expressed themselves as to furnish some color for those complaints. 
The third of these erroneous views, censured by the Roman Dionysius, 
was precisely that one, according to which the Son of God was re- 
garded as a creature, and a beginning assigned to his existence ;— the 
error which some were bent on finding in Dionysius of Alexandria. 
Now, had the latter clung pertinaciously to the difference which did 
really exist on this doctrine between himself and the Roman Dionysius, 
had he given still greater distinctness and prominence to the differences 
between his own and the Roman form of doctrine, and set himself to 
defending these points, the signal would have been given for a con- 
troversy, which might have terminated in a separation of the two 
churches. 

But Dionysius demeaned himself according to the spirit, so superior 
to dogmatic narrowness, which had descended to him from his great 
master Origen. The common ground-work of the Christian faith stood 
at a higher value with him than subordinate differences of opinion ;— 
he was more anxious to preserve alive the consciousness of unity, than 
to give prominence to the dividing points of opposition. Without man- 
ifesting any resentment to his accusers, who had resorted to a foreign 
bishop, and one so eager to obtrude himself as a judge in the concerng 
of other churches ; without being ruffled even by that bishop him. 
self, who seems to have assumed the tone rather of a judge than of a 
colleague, he endeavored, with calmness and prudence, and without 
denying his own convictions, so to explain the offensive propositions, by 
pointing out their connection with his whole system, as to remove all 
scruples against them, even from those who adopted the principles of 


have been preserved in Athanasius’ book doa dvayxn. Athanas. de decretis synodi 
on the decrees of the Council of Nice. Nicene, § 26. 

1 We still perceive, however, some re- 2 His words are, J. ¢.: Wémvopat elvat 
mains of the old system of subordination, tivd¢ rév map’ tuiv KatnxobvTwy Kat didao- 
when the Father, as the dpy7, the God of kévtuv tov Selov Adyov tabTyg bbnyntac TI 
the universe, is styled absolutely the Al- d¢povjceue. aie a 
mighty. Tyv tpidda ei¢ éva, borep eic ko- By Of Kara Ovapetpov avtixetar TH DaBea- 
ougqy Tiva, Tv Bedv TOY Oday Tov mavToKpd- Diov yroun. 
ropa Aéyw, ovykepadawovoda Kal ovvayecdar - 
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the Roman church. He expounded, in the manner of Origen, the 
notion of the eternal generation of the Logos. He was even willing 
to tolerate the term éyoobewr, so far as it was employed to denote sim- 
ply the relationship of essence between the Son of God and the Father, 
and to distinguish him from all created beings; though he had it to 
object, that it was a term not hitherto sanctioned by ecclesiastical use, 
and nowhere to be found in the holy scriptures, — an objection of little 
weight, we must allow, against a dogmatic expression, since the changes 
arising from the progressive development of the dogmatic spirit gener- 
ally, and from the new errors which strike into it, may make it absolutely 
necessary to resort to new expressions; and since all that is really im- 
portant here, is to see that the notion which the dogmatic term should 
express, is clearly deducible from the scripture doctrine. By this self- 
denying moderation of Dionysius, the dispute was brought to an end, 
and a schism avoided which might have rent the bonds of Christian 
fellowship.1 It is true, this practical union had no power of enduring 
influence. The oppositions which had once made their appearance in 
the process of doctrinal development, must continually assert over again 
their rights within the sphere of thought, and strive on towards their 
reconciliation in a higher unity. 

In the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit, the want of correspon- 
dence between what was contained mm the Christian consciousness 
and its notional expression, clearly manifested itself. In the first youth- 
ful age of the church, when the power of the Holy Spirit made itself to 
be so mightily felt in the life, as a new creative, transforming principle, 
it was still very far from being the case, that the consciousness of this 
Spirit, as one identical with the essence of God, had been thoroughly 
apprehended and presented in conceptions of the understanding. 

If we except the Monarchians and Lactantius,? men were agreed in 
conceiving of the Holy Spirit as a personal being. The conception of 
his reality and objective essentiality coincided in the Christian thought 
with the conception of his personal, self-subsistent existence. But the 
logical consistency of their system of subordination in the Logos-doc- 
trine, compelled the church fathers to conceive of the Holy Spirit as 
subordinate to the Father and the Son; the first of the beings pro- 
duced by the Father through the Son ;—— and we shall perceive the 
after-influence of this tendency of thought in the Eastern church, till 
late into the fourth century. When, on the one hand, men felt them- 
selves constrained, by the demands of the Christian consciousness and 
of the holy scriptures, to recognize in the Holy Spirit something be- 
yond a creaturely existence, to bring him into nearer relation to the 
Son of God, and assign him a place in the Triad; and were driven, 
on the other hand, by the logical consistency of the theory of subordi- 
nation, to represent him as the first being created by the Logos, through 


1 See the fragments of the second letter Father and of the Son, eum vel ad Patrem 
to the bishop Dionysius, under the title: referri vel ad Filium; et sanctificationem 
"Ekeyxog kal arodoyia, in Athanasius de  utriusque persone sub ejus nomine demon 
sententia Dionysii. strari. Vid. Hieronym. ep. 41 ad Pamach 

2 Who is supposed to have explained the. et Oceanum. 

Holy Spirit as the sanctifying energy of the 
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whom God called all things into existence ; — the thought, proceeding 
on such different assumptions, must entangle itself in contradictions, 
which would give an impulse to still further efforts to place the doc 
trine in its right shape. Thus, in Justin Martyr particularly, we may 
observe a wavering of this sort, between the idea of the Holy Ghost, 
as one of the members of the Triad, and a spirit standing in some rela- 
tionship with the angels.!_ Also, in Origen, we observe the two ele- 
ments coming together, — the sound Christian view, producing itself 
out of the immediate contents of the Christian consciousness, and the 
speculative view, standing in no sort of relation to it. On the one 
hand, he considers the Holy Spirit as the substance of all the gracious 
gifts proceeding from God, communicated through Christ,? the source 
of sanctification to believers ; and then he describes him, notwithstand- 
ing, as only the first-begotten of the Father through the Son, to whom 


1 The reasons which have been presented 
by Catholic and Protestant theologians 
against my exposition of Justin’s expres- 
sions respecting the Holy Spirit, cannot pre- 
vail on me to abandon it. See the literature 
on this dispute in a monography on Justin, 
remarkably full and thorough, written by 
Semisch, II. p. 318. If it has been at- 
tempted to show, that Justin’s notions of 
the essence of the angels and of creatures 
generally were irreconcilable with that 
view, yet this objection is set aside by our 
remarks in the text. Self-contradictory 
momenta ought not to be considered as 
anything strange, when found at this stage 
of the development of doctrine; but unless 
we return back to old doctrinal prejudices, 
and overlook once more the essential char- 
acter of the process of historical develop- 
ment, — the besetting sin of a certain narrow 
and narrowing church tendency, of which 
however, I cannot accuse many of my op- 
ponents,— they must appear rather as a 
matter of course. On the same grounds, I 
must protest against that which the Herr 
Diaconus Semisch brings as _ evidence 
against the truth of my own view of the 
matter, where he says: “ No representation 
certainly clashes, so much as this, with the 
scriptural position and the common feeling 

£ the ancient church.” But as it concerns 
the scriptural position, we have nothing to 
do with that question here. The included 
contents of the divine Word must, in its 
process of development for the human 
thought, go through manifold intermediate 
forms. The position taken by Justin con- 
stitutes one among these historically con- 
ditioned intermediate forms. And as it 
respects the common Christian feeling, we 
do, in truth, recognize such a common feel- 
ing, by which the church in all ages is knit 
together; but this common feeling did not 
find at once its corresponding expression 
_in the forms evolved by the understanding. 
Of the two passages from Justin, which we 
are concerned with, one is where Justin, in 
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confronting the charge of ddeéry¢, enumer- 
ates the objects of religious worship among 
the Christians; Apol. II. f. 56: ’Exsivév te 
Kal Tov Tap’ abtod vidv EAV6rvta Kal dwWazavra 
nude tadta Kal rov Tov dAdwv éExopévov kal 
&ouotovévov dyadav dyyédwv orpator, 
Tvedvua TE TO TpodnTLKdDY oEBbueda Kal mpOC- 
xvvovuev. Now Semisch affirms, that it is 
contrary to the laws of language and of 
logic to refer the word dAAwy to that which 
follows after. But the simple question is, 
whether, in a writer like Justin, such an 
instance of negligence in stvle may not be 
supposed. If, with Semisch, we. take the 
passage in this way,—that Justin. under 
the term dAdwv, had in mind Christ, and 
understood the word dyyedo¢ at one and the 
same time in the more general sense (of a 
messenger of God) and the more limited 
one (of angel) —it still remains certainly 
a very harsh construction, not admissible 
in the case of any other writer. For the 
rest, in whatever way the word dAAwv might 
be explained,—a circumstance by no means 
decisive as to the whole meaning of the 
passage, — it still ever remains the easiest 
and best way, to account for what we find 
here associated together, by referring to the 
connection which existed between the no- 
tions of the Holy Spirit and of the angels. 
But in no case can I concede to Hr. Sem- 
isch, that by the angel of God, the might 
sent by Christ for our assistance, (Dial. c. 
Tryph. f. 344,) Justin could have under- 
stood snything else than the Holy Spirit. 
The reference to the passage in the 3d of 
Zechariah has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion here; but if it had, it would be rather 
in favor of, than against, the necessity of 
this interpretation. If we pay any regard 
to Justin’s peculiar style of doctrinal lan- 
guage, it is quite impossible to understand 
this term as referring merely to the moral 
power bestowed by Christ. 

2°YAn tov Xapioparovr, évepyouuévn amd 
tov Sev, Stakovoupévy xd Tov Xpiotov, In 
Joann. T. II. § 6 
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not only being, but also wisdom and holiness, is first communicated by 
the Son; dependent on him in all these relations.1 ; 

It is besides worthy of notice, that, in the dispute with the Monarchi- 
ans, the doctrine concerning the Holy Spirit was not touched upon at 
all,—a proof how little men had busied themselves as yet with the 
more accurate determination of this doctrine — how very far it retired 
into the background, compared with the significance attached to the 
Logos-doctrine. It altogether befitted the peculiar bent of the Patri- 
passianists to refer everything to the undivided God, the Father in 
Christ; and to consider the Holy Spirit simply as his agency or influ- 
ence. But when the doctrine of the Holy Spirit assumed the impor- 
tant place which it did in the perfected Montanistic system, the pro- 
ceedings entered into with the adherents of this scheme would lead to 
more accurate investigations of this doctrine ; as indeed we know that 
Clement of Alexandria, in whose writings preserved to us no specula- 
tive determination of this pomt is to be found, was intending, in his 
work on prophecy, (spt xpognretac,) which had reference to the dis- 
pute with the Montanists, to enter into a fuller development of the doc- 
trine concerning the Holy Spirit.2. Accordingly Sabellius was the first 
who received into his Monarchian scheme the notion also of the Holy 
Spirit. In this dogma, too, we see the element of the subordination 
theory more and more overcome, by the matured conception of the one 
substance in the Western church. ‘This is particularly discernible in 
the letter of Dionysius, bishop of Rome, to Dionysius, bishop of Alex- 
andria, (see above.?) 

From the doctrine concerning God, (theology in the stricter sense 
of the word,) we pass to the doctrine concerning human nature, (An- 
thropology,) —the two doctrines being, in their peculiar Christian 
acceptation, most intimately connected ; both deriving their peculiar 
Christian significancy from their particular relation to the doctrine of 
redemption,— the central point of Christianity. From the doctrine of 
God’s holiness proceeded a conception of sin, entirely different from 
that presented in the mode of thinking of the ancient world; and this 
of itself had the greatest influence on Anthropology. 

Again, the redemption in which entire humanity is destined to par- 
ticipate presupposes, on the one hand, the need of such a provision ex- 
isting in all men,— the feeling of their own moral insufficiency, of the 
inner schism, the sin and guilt which separate them from God; and, on 
the other hand, the consciousness of a recipiency for the redemption, 
as a quality possessed by human nature in general, by virtue of which 
the redemption may find a point of union in the soul’s act of free self: 
determination. Both are intimately connected ; for it is out of the 


10d xpxylewy Eotxe Td Gytov rvedua, dtaxo- 


voivto¢ avtov TH brooracet, ob pbvov ei¢ Td 
elval, GAG Kal copdy Eivat Kal AoytKdy Kal 
dikaov Kal trav otixoTovy ypH aiTd voetv 
TuyXavey KaTad weToXnY TOV Tpoeipnuévun 
Xpiorov érivoiav. L.e 

2 The Holy Spirit, as something above 
nature, supervening to the original faculties 
of the soul: ‘Hyci¢ pév 7 memorevKére rpoc- 


emimveiadat Td aytov rvedua dapiv,— Gav 
oby’ we uépo¢ Yeod év ExGoTwo Hudv Td mvEd- 
pa Ohwv 08 4 Scavouy abrn Kat bre mote Eare 
70 dytov mvedua, ev Toi¢ mepl mpodnretac Kal 
rept puxne exidetySqoetat nuiv. Strom. 1. V. 
PSO Vente ole 

8 ’"Kudidoxupsty TO Sed Kal evduraoda 
76 dywov mvevpa. De decretis Synodi Ni- 
cene, § 25. 
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recipiency that the want developes itself, and the want without the re- 
cipiency would be a self-contradiction in nature. The consciousness of 
sin and guilt, which answers to the need of redemption, itself presup- 
poses also somethmg akin to God, elevated above natural necessity, 
something of the essence of a free self-determination of the spirit, with- 
out which sin and guilt can have no existence. On both these sides, 
the position occupied by the ancient world was opposed to Christianity. 
On the one side was the moral self-sufficiency,! which exhibits itself to 
us at its highest pomt in Stoicism,— the self-feeling from which pro- 
ceeded the ethical notion of a peyatopexic, (magnanimity,) and to 
which the Christian virtue of humility appeared to, be a sort of self- 
degradation: on the other side, that point of view which made man 
dependent on natural necessity, and caused moral evil to be regarded 
as something having its ground in such necessity, — a point of view by 
which room enough was still left to admit the notion of moral imperfec- 
tion, but not the conception of sin. In the stoical doctrine both are 
brought together, the Autonomy and Auwtarchy of the Wise man, and 
the necessity of evil in order to the harmony of the universe. Al- 
though, in relation to the first of these points, the opposition in which 
the fundamental principle of the ancient world stands to Christianity 
is tempered by the Platonic philosophy ;? yet it comes forth with so 
much the greater strength on the other side, when all evil is here 
regarded as something involuntary, is traced to a deficiency of knowl- 
edge, a preponderance of the natural (of the 647) over the rational 
element in man, by virtue of which preponderance the rational element 
cannot yet attain to a free development. It is true, different stages 
are here to be distinguished in the development of Platonism, accord- 
ing as the tendency predominates to apply and carry out its specula- 
tive principles with logical consistency, as in the case of Plotinus, or a 
prevailing interest in behalf of religion and morality operates indepen- 
dently of those principles, as in the case of Plutarch, who so earnestly 
defends moral freedom against the stoical doctrine of necessity. But 
even where this notion of freedom most decidedly manifested itself, as, 
for instance, in Aristotle, who combated the Platonic principle that evil 
implied the absence of freedom,*? men must necessarily have felt em- 
barrassed by great difficulties in endeavoring to apply the notion of free- 
dom to life. They thought they perceived an unconquerable natural 
temperament of certain tribes, certain great classes among men, who 
had no power of elevating themselves above a very inferior grade of 
moral culture. But even these restrictions could not overcome the idea 
of freedom in such men as Aristotle. Yet they could be wholly got 
rid of only when the might of evil in humanity came generally to be 
understood to be something not original, but to be first traced itself to 
an original act of freedom; and when a power was introduced into 


1 The Horatian maxim, bonam mentem terminate character of a man, by which he 


mihi ipse parabo. is determined in his judgments and actions, 
2 See on this relation, vol. J., Introduc- is itself a work of freedom. "Eg apyje pés 
tion. beqv, Tovobrowe pH yevéoSat, did éxdvTes ioiv 


8 Thus he understands, that even the de- Nicom. III. 7. 
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humanity, whereby those differences of nature could be equalized, and 
the same divine life could be imparted alike to all. It was only with 
the victory over the nature-principle and over the aristocratic leaning 
of antiquity, that the idea of moral freedom could be completely estab- 
lished in its rights, as a power belonging to human nature. ; 

As Christianity, then, brought about an important revolution in the 
ethical and anthropological views of mankind, by the doctrine of a prim- 
itive condition and of man’s loss of it by an act of his own choice ; 
so we may add, as another weighty fact, that it placed Anthropology in 
connection with the doctrine concerning spirits (Pneumatology), inas- 
much as it caused the essence of spirit to be known as the image of God ; 
as the common element in man and all ranks of the spiritual world ; 
and as lying at the basis and indicating the fact of a common destina- 
tion; inasmuch as it presented to view, on the one hand, the fellowship 
of one divine life uniting together all spirits in the kingdom of God, 
and on the other, referred back the origin also of the ungodly life to the 
first act of the self-will of a higher intelligence. This latter fact was 
particularly important as opposed to the pagan nature-view of sin, and 
to all the tendencies which led men to regard it as something necessa- 
rily rooted in the organism of human nature, in the union of a rational 
with a sensuous nature. 

Now, while the interests of the Christian faith require the union of 
the momenta here unfolded, — of all that has reference to the need of re- 
demption, and of all that has reference to the recipiency for redemp- 
tion; and the severance of these correlative momenta engenders the 
heretical element; yet the greater or less degree of promimence given 
to the one or the other of these momenta, depended partly on the oppo- 
sitions, and partly on the peculiar character, of the different tendencies 
of the theological spirit, which we have previously described. As it 
respects the former, we may notice in particular the opposition of Gnos- 
ticism. Against this there was no need, as is clear from the represen- 
tation of the Gnostic doctrines, to prove in the first place the existence 
of a schism in man’s nature, and of a need of redemption grounded in 
that schism; but on the contrary, as an original threefold difference of 
human natures was asserted by the Gnostics, and a recipiency of the 
divine life acknowledged to exist only in one class of these natures, the 
capacity for the redemption and the power of moral freedom had to be 
demonstrated to belong in common to all. The polemical interest ex- 
cited by the controversy with the Gnostics was the cause, therefore, 
that many extremely one-sided theories, to which men were afterwards 
led by separating momenta of the Christian consciousness which be- 
long together, did not as yet make their appearance. The hypothesis 
of a predetermination of natures endangering moral freedom was there- 
by kept back. Those passages of the Old Testament, such as related 
for instance to the hardening of Pharaoh, which subsequently furnished 
a foothold for such doctrines, but which were made use of by the Gnos- 
tics as points of accusation against the God of the Old Testament, men 
must seek to defend against them, and to show them, that these pas- 
sages contained a meaning capable of being reconciled with God’s love 
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and justice, and man’s indestructible freedom. Thus it belongs among 
the peculiar characteristics of the position which this period held in the 
evolution of the doctrines of the Christian faith, that, as a general thing, 
men were far from the thought of framing to themselves, out of some 
of the more dark and difficult passages of scripture, —like those from 
which, smgly taken, in after times, the doctrine of absolute predestina- 
tion was derived, — a system to which they would be ready to sacrifice 
all other religious interests and the whole analogy of Bible faith,! but 
went rather on the principle of holding fast to that which they found, 
by comparing different passages of scripture, was the collective doctrine 
lying every where at bottom. On this point, those who took the lead 
in the guidance of the church were uniformly agreed; and it was only 
ignorant, uneducated, and at the same time arrogant individuals among 
the laity, who were inclined to fix on such insulated passages, and run 
into downright extravagances of doctrine.? 

It belongs further to the common ground assumed by all Christians 
in opposing Gnosticism, that while the Gnostics regarded Dualism as an 
original and absolute truth, and the schism as a necessary thing in the 
evolution of existence, necessary to appear at some period in order to 
be overcome, something of which the foundation was laid already in the 
world of Alons ;— the church fathers, on the other hand, were agreed 
in this, that contrary to the Gnostics, they traced everything here’ to 
the freedom of the creature. The Gnostics were used to propose the 
dilemma ;—TIf the first man was created perfect, how could he then 
sin? If he was created imperfect, we suppose God himself to be the 
author of sm. ‘To this the church fathers, if we set aside what was 
peculiar in Origen’s system, were accustomed to reply ;— that a dis. 
tinction should be made between what the first man was in respect to 
his original capacity, and what he was to become by that development 
of this capacity which depended on his own free will. Here we meet 
with a distinction, widely recognized, around which, in the subsequent 
evolution of the doctrines of faith, important differences clustered. The 
distinction between that which is denominated p2x and that which is 
denominated ninq in Genesis, the exév and the suoiwoue rob Seod (the image, 
and the likeness of God) : — the first being what was laid in the original 
capacities of human nature, and what, inasmuch as it was grounded in 
its essence, was indestructible ; to which were usually reckoned reason 


1 Opposed to this were the hermeneutical culty by correct interpretation, two classes 


canons which Irenzus set up against the 
Gnostics; as, for example, that men should 
not seek to explain enigmata per aliud 
majus senigma, sed ea, qua sunt talia, ex 
manifestis et consonantibus et claris accipi- 
unt absolutiones. Lib. II. ¢.10,§1. Ta 
gavepic eipnuéva éridioe Tag mapaBorac, Kal 
Nd 1H¢ TOV AéEewv Todvgwviacg Ev obudwvov 
péhoc év huiv aiodjoera. Lib. II. c. 28, § 3, 

2 Origen, in his exposition of the passage 
in Ex. 10: 27, distinguishes from the Gnos- 
tics, who made use of such texts as argu- 
ments against the God of the Old Testament, 
and those who sought to remove the diffi- 


among the Christians: Oi pév dpovotorr, 
O¢ dpa KaTd GroKAjpwaiv 6 Sed bv Sérer erect, 
ov d& BéAEt cKAnpiver: ErEpos O8 BEATLOY Tapa 
TovTove depouerot paar TOAAG Kal GAAa kKe- 
Kpvodat THE ypadHe abToig vonuata, Kal ob 
mapa todTy THC bylwi¢ TicTEws TpérecSat, 
T. VIII. ed. Lomm. p. 299. The principle 
described in these last words of Origen, is 
the same with one which is laid down alse 
by Ireneeus: Ez évia tév Cnrqudtov dva 
Vhoouev TH Ye@, Kal THY tiotw Hudv dta 
guAasouev Kat axivdvvor drayevodpev. Lib 
II. ¢, 28, § 3. 
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and the power of moral freedom ;—the second, the likeness to God 
actually realized by the right employment of these capacities, in 
which consists the image of God,—but in order to the realization of 
which, another principle, besides what is given in man’s natural capaci- 
ties, must supervene, —a principle partaking of the supernatural, — 
fellowship with God, without which human nature is inadequate to at 
tain to its completion. The important thing here was, the recognition 
of an indestructible image of God in human nature, and of ‘an original 
destination of man for the supernatural, the deep-founded consciousness 
of the essence of human nature, as one which could find the fulness of 
its true essence and the attainment of its end only in the fellowship 
with God; thus the recognition of the correlation, existing from the 
first, of the human and the divine —the recognition of the fact that 
they belonged together. This distinction, however, might be so appre- 
hended, as to lead to a false separation of the human and the divine.! 

In the next place, the fundamental differences of the theological ten- 
dencies which have been described by us, would have a special influ- 
ence in determining the peculiar method of treating Anthropology. 
Those church-teachers whom we have described as representing the 
predominantly supranaturalist tendency, were urged by this their pre- 
vailing tendency, to set in the most prominent light the corruption of 
man’s nature and his need of redemption, the power of renewing grace, 
and the contrariety between grace and nature. Montanism, which we 
presented as the extreme exhibition of this fundamental tendency, was 
in truth ever inclined to glorify the divine grace in such sense, as that 
the human element was entirely swallowed up by it, instead of seeking 
to establish the harmonious union and codperation of both. Those 
church-teachers, on the other hand, who, as the antagonists of a sheer 
supernaturalism, strove after a union between the interest of faith and 
that of reason, were led by this their own peculiar tendency, to give 
special prominence in their treatment of Anthropology, to human free- 
dom and self-activity; and thus, in the case of those church-teachers 
who otherwise held a conciliatory position in relation to the Gnostics, 
the polemical interest against Gnosticism could not fail very decidedly 
to manifest itself in the treatment of this doctrine. 

It becomes very important, therefore, that on this point also, we 
should compare together the doctrine of the North-African church and 
that of the Alexandrian school. 

The doctrine of the Worth-African church took its shape from Ter- 
tullian. He adopted, out of the previous doctrine of the church, the 
idea, that the first man, as he was created by God, possessed all 
the faculties necessary to reveal the image of God through his moral 
nature ; but that these faculties lay still in a dormant, undeveloped 
state. ‘Their development depended on man’s free will. ‘To the in- 
working of God on human nature there was, by virtue of its purity, as 
yet no obstacle ; by fellowship with God, human nature would have bee 
come more and more ennobled and transfigured, and was made capable 


1In the doctrine concerning the relation of the dona gratuita to the dona naturalia » 
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of attaining to a participation in a divine, imperishable life, so as to be 
placed beyond the dominion of death. But by the first sin, which con- 
sisted in man’s refusing to subject his own will, but setting it up in 
opposition to the will of God,! man departed from this fellowship with 
God, and so became subject to a sinful and a mortal nature. By 
the church-teachers of this period, these two are united in the 
notion expressed by ¢8opé, while the opposite term 4pdapsia denotes with 
them at once a divine, imperishable, and holy life —a connection of 
ideas which had an important influence on the systems of faith and 
morals. As the harmony between the divine and the human will resulted 
in harmony through all the departments of man’s nature, so the schism 
between the divine and the human will resulted in the schism which runs 
through the whole of human nature. In place of that union with the 
divine Spirit, came the union with an ungodly spirit. The original 
father entailed the spirit of the world on all his posterity. 

Peculiar, however, to Tertullian was his theory to explain the propa- 
gation of this original corruption of- human nature, — being connected 
with his theory respecting the propagation of souls. It was his opinion, 
namely, that our first parent bore within him the undeveloped germ of 
all mankind; that the soul of the first man was the fountain-head 
of all human souls, and that all the varieties of individual human nature 
are but different modifications of that one spiritual substance.? Hence 
the whole nature became corrupted in the original father of the race ; 
and sinfulness is propagated at the same time with souls.* 

Although this mode of apprehending the matter in Tertullian is con- 
nected with his sensuous habits of conception, yet is this by no means 
a necessary connection. At the root of this mode of apprehension lay 
a higher truth and necessity, of which Tertullian bore witness as the 
author of the so-called doctrine of the traduction of souls. 

It is worthy of notice, that the same Tertullian, who first brought 
out the doctrine of inherited sin in this explicit form, exclaims,— 
though in a somewhat earlier work, where he takes ground against the 
practice of infant baptism:° “ Wherefore should the age of innocence 
be in haste after the forgiveness of sin?”’ ® 

Tertullian was equally penetrated with the consciousness of sinful- 
ness cleaving to man’s nature, and with the consciousness of an unde- 
niable godlike nature in man, in contrast with which it is that sin re- 
veals itself as sin. This great church-teacher, who in many respects 
must be considered as the forerunner of Augustin, is to be compared with 
him also in this particular, — since without any doubt he had had occar 
sion to learn from his own experience the resistance of a fiery, violent, 
rude nature to the godlike spirit, and so the opposition between nature 
and grace. Though we know less about his early development than we 
do about Augustin’s, yet we may infer from his wholly peculiar charac- 
ter, a8 it exhibits itself to us in his writings, that it was only after 


1 Electio sue potius quam divine sen- 4 Tradux anime tradux peccati. 
tentiz. 5 See vol. I. p. 312. 

2 Spiritum mundi universo generi suo 6 Quid festinat innocens etas ad remis- 
tradidit. sionem peccatorem. De bapt.c 18. 


3 De anima, c. 10 and c. 19. 
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many an inward struggle he could attain to peace ;— and the reactiou 
of those deep elements of his natural character doubtless furnished 
occasion for many an after-conflict.1_ But equally mighty was the imme- 
diate feeling of thé underlying godlike principle in his sturdy, inartifi- 
cial nature. ‘The corruption of nature,” he says,? “is a second 
nature, which has its own god and father, even the author of the cor- 
ruption himself; so that goodness, however, still resides also in the 
soul ; that original, that godlike and genuine thing, which is its proper 
nature. For that which is from God is not so much extinguished as 
obscured ; for it can be obscured, since it is not God; but it cannot be 
extinguished, since it is of God. As the light, when some object is 
interposed, continues to exist, though it may not be transmitted, owing 
to the density of the object ; so goodness in the soul, when suppressed 
by evil, as it is the peculiar nature of evil to suppress it, either re- 
mains wholly inactive, its light being hid; or else bursts through in 
freedom, where it is given it to do so. Thus it is that some are very 
good and others very bad; and yet all souls are of the same stock: 
thus, too, there is something good in the very worst, and something bad 
in the very best; since God alone is without sin, and as man, Christ 
alone without sin, since Christ is also God. Thus itis that the divinity 
of the soul, by virtue of its original goodness, breaks out in obscure 
presentiments, and the consciousness of God comes forth as its witness. 
For this reason no soul is without guilt, for none is without the seeds 
of goodness.” 

It is a characteristic trait in Tertullian, that, as he laid peculiar 
stress, because he was a Montanist, on the unusual psychological phe- 
nomena presented in the effects of the new divine life, on the miracu- 
lous element in the charismata;® so too, where he is led to speak of 
man’s natural condition, he is fond of bringing up such eccentric 
appearances as the manifestation of a natural power of divination, as 
indications of the indestructible, godlike element in human nature.‘ 

He was led still further to unfold and to defend these views, not only 
in his controversy with Marcion, who, as we have observed above, did 
not acknowledge the existence of anything originally godlike in the 
soul, but also in his dispute with Hermogenes. On this latter occasion, 
he wrote a work, which has not come down to us, on the descent of 
souls. Hermogenes had combated the theory of a heavenly descent 
of the soul, of the inbreathing into it of a divine particle, by which 
theory the Divine was subjected to a mar, to a stain, since it was im- 
possible to avoid the necessity of tracing to this soul, at the same time, 


1 Thus we hear him speaking out of the 
fulness of his inner experience, when in his 
work, written in praise of the Christian vir- 
tue, patience, he says, c. 1: “ Ita miserrimus 
ego semper gger caloribus impatientic, 
quam non obtineo patientiz sanitatem, et 
suspirem et invocem et perorem necesse est, 
cum recordor et in mew imbecillitatis con- 
templatione digero, bonam fidei valetudinem 
et dominice discipline sanitatem, non facile 


cuiquam, nisi patientia adsideat, provenire.” 

2 De anima, c. 41. 

8 The distinction between that natural 
faculty of divination and prophecy as a 
charisma is stated, de anima, ¢c. 22: Divi- 
natio interdum, seposita, que per Dei gra- 
tiam obvenit ex prophetia. 

* De censu animz. We learn what were 
the contents of this book from his work de 
anima. 
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the origin of evil.1_ He thinks himself bound to suppose in matter, — 
that inorganic stuff lying at the ground of the creation, — not only 
sumething akin to the corporeal world which is produced out of it, but 
also something akin to the soul, which was likewise formed out of it. 
The wild motion in it, isthat which it has akin to the soul, and which 
lies at the ground of the soul.2 As God, by his organizing influences, 
produced the corporeal world out of the chaotic mass, so he formed the 
soul out of the chaotic principle of motion.? Taking his position on this 
ground of materialism, he hence agreed with Marcion in denying that 
any point of union was presented for Christianity in an original element 
of the human soul akin to the Divine. Evil he derived from this wild, 
chaotic principle of motion, not overcome; just as he would regard 
whatever was hateful in the corporeal world as a remnant of the an- 
cient chaos. Also in Satan and evil spirits, he believed probably that 
he saw the reaction of that untamed chaotic power of motion. Souls 
needed the communication of a divine life really related to God, and 
imparted to them by the redemption and by regeneration, in order to 
be enabled to vanquish the evil element growimg out of their origin. 
Tertullian defended, as he himself affirms,* against Hermogenes, the 
free will, as an original property of the soul and indestructible. We 
might thence infer, that Hermogenes regarded the participation im the 
redemption, and in the divine life originally alien from the soul, as not 
conditioned by the self-determination of the free will; that he did not 
consider faith as proceeding from that source ; but derived everything 
here alike from the unconditional divine influence and election; and 
he would thus belong among the first advocates of the doctrine of an 
unconditioned predetermination, and of an unconditioned, irresistible 
grace. The logically consistent development of his principles might 
certainly lead to such results; for if the soul, by virtue of its material 
origin and essence, presents no pot of union for grace, there seems 
necessarily to follow, as from the theory of an absolute corruption of 
human nature, such a result from these premises. Yet we are too im- 
perfectly acquainted with the system of Hermogenes, to be able to 
affirm with any certainty, that such was the connection of his ideas. 
From the thesis we cannot argue with perfect safety to the antithesis ; 
for it is possible that Tertullian may have been led, simply on the 
ground that Hermogenes denied the original existence of anything akin 
to God in the soul, to maintain this against him, together with all the 
marks and characters belonging thereto, among which he reckoned also 
the free will, without Hermogenes having wholly denied the freedom 
of the will; just as Tertullian does in fact maintain the doctrine of the 


‘1 Dum incredibile est, spiritum Dei in 
delictum et mox in judicium devenire, ex 
materia potius anima credatur quam ex Dei 
spiritu. De anima,c.11. Tertullian con- 
tends, on the contrary, that the soul is de- 
rived, not from the spiritus Dei, but from 
the flatus Dei; that it was not the essence 
of God, but only something imparted im- 
mediately by the Spirit of God — something 


in affinity with that spirit, which resided in 
the soul. 

2 The incorporale inconditus motus ma- 
terix. Adv. Hermogenem, c. 36. 

3 Comp. the passage from Plutarch, cited 
on p. 376, relative to a soul united originally 
with the chaos. 

4 Inesse nobis 70 abrefotovov naturaliter, 
jam et Marcioni ostendimus et Hermogeni. 
De anima, c. 21. 
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free will against Marcion, while yet we do not know that Marcion ever 
denied it At all events, Hermogenes denied the natural immortality 
of the soul, and regarded immortality only as a consequence of the 
new divine life imparted by Christ: hence he considered believers 
only to be immortal. All evil — evil spirits, and men whe have not be- 
come partakers of the divine life — was finally to be resolved into the 
matter from whence it originally sprang.? ase 

Against this doctrine of Hermogenes, then, Tertullian maintained, 
“that the souls, sprung from that first soul which arose immediately 
from the breath of God, are immortal, endowed with free will, in pos- 
session of a faculty of divination: — evident signs of their heavenly 
origin.”’ 8 

He considered all the parts and faculties of human nature as one and 
the same work of God, a work good in itself; and everything contrary 
to reason in it, therefore, as but a consequence of that original schism 
which grew out of the first sin. The division which Plato makes of the 
soul into the doywdv and daoyov he was willing to admit; though not in 
respect to the original, but only in respect to the corrupted, human 
nature. 

To the Gnostic doctrine concerning the different fundamental princi- 
ples of human nature, according to which they maintained that a hylic 
or material nature could never be converted into a pneumatic or spirit- 
ual one, and that a spiritual nature could never be converted into a 
material one,— to this doctrine Tertullian opposed the almighty power 
of grace and the mutability of the human will. When the Gnostics 
appealed to the declaration of Christ, that an evil tree cannot bring 
forth good fruit, nor a good tree evil fruit, he replies to-them: “If this 
is to be understood so, then God cannot raise up from the stones child- 
ren to Abraham; then the generation of vipers cannot bring forth 
fruits to repentance ; and the apostle was mistaken, when he wrote, 
‘ Ye also were sometimes darkness,’ and ‘ We also were once by nature 
the children of wrath,’ and ‘ Ye were once among these ; but now are 
ye washed.’ But will the declarations of the holy scripture contradict 
one another? No; for the evil tree will not bring forth good fruit, wnless 
it be grafted; and the good tree will bring forth evil fruit, unless it 
be cultivated ; and the stones will become children of Abraham, if they 
be formed to the faith of Abraham; and the generation of vipers will 
bring forth the fruits of repentance, when they have disgorged the 


1 We must here remark, by way of supple- 
ment, that, in Marcion’s system, this point 
still remains undecided. For the same rea- 
sons, as in the case of Hermogenes, such an 
hypothesis would perfectly accord with his 
system also, and it would moreover harmo- 
nize well with his ultra-Paulinism. But the 
prominent place which he gives to God’s 
paternal love, and the manner in which he 
speaks of the arbitrary conduct of the God 
of the Old Testament, accusing him of hay- 
ing compassion on some, and hardening the 
hearts of others, leave it quite improbable, 
that Marcion ought to be considered as an 


advocate of the doctrine of absolute predes- 
tination. 

2 Vid. Theodoret. fab. heeret. I. c. 19. 

8 Animam Dei flatu natam, immortalem, 
liberam arbitrii dominatricem, divinatricem, 
De anima, c. 22. 

* De anima, 16. Naturale enim rationale 
credendum est, quod anime a primordio sit 
ingenitum a rationali videlicet auctore ; irra- 
tionale autem posterius intelligendum, ipsum 
illud transgressionis admissum atque (quod) 
exinde inoleverit in anima, ad instar jam 
naturalitatis, quia statim in nature primon- 
dio accedit. 
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poison of wickedness. These effects divine grace cau produce ; which, 
of a truth, is mightier than nature, and to which the free will within us 
is subjected. As this last, too, is a natural thing and susceptible of 
change, so the nature turns in the same direction as this turns.” ! One 
might understand the above remarkable passage, as if even at this early 
period Tertullian would attribute to grace an irresistibly attractive 
power over the corrupted will of man; one might say he asserted the 
freedom of the will only in opposition to the doctrine of a natural ne- 
cessity, to the affirmation of a complete moral want of susceptibility in 
the case of certain natures ; but not in respect to the soul-transforming 
principle of grace. Montanism might easily result in giving the 
utmost prominence to the overwhelming influence of the divine power, 
and in reducing the free will to a blind passive instrument. But we 
are by no means authorized by the connection to give the language such 
an interpretation. For Tertullian, according to the context, is only 
intending to prove, that grace, through its inworking agency on the 
corrupted nature, could, by virtue of the free will, impart to it a higher 
power than dwells in itself, and thus transform it to something else ; 
and we are bound in justice to adopt that interpretation which best 
accords with other explanations that Tertullian gives concernmg the 
free will. It is true, as we have before remarked, that the influence 
of the whole peculiar tendency lying at the root of Montanism must 
have been, to cause that the power of grace should be magnified ; but 
even Montanism cannot be accused of rending asunder the momenta 
which belong together in Christianity, and giving supremacy to one 
wholly at the expense of the other. Even Montanism was far from any 
tendency to the doctrine of a constraining grace, operating with irre- 
sistible power on the conversion of man generally. That it did not look 
upon the agency of grace generally as bemg of this kind, may be gath- 
ered from the fact, that it regarded this kind of gracious agency con- 
nected with bare passivity on the part of man, as an exception to the 
general rule, — as an extraordinary thing ; — supposed it to be confined 
to the prophets. Accordingly we find, even in Tertullian, a passage 
in which he speaks of such influences of grace, where everything de- 
pends solely on the divine influence, nothing on human conduct — such 
extraordinary virtues as could be regarded only in the light of free 
gifts of divine grace, which God imparts to each individual as he pleases.’ 
But this very circumstance, of his ascribing the whole to the action of 
grace alone only in such extraordinary cases, may serve as a proof, 
that he did not consider this as the general law which governed the 
evolution of the Christian life. And we are by no means warranted to 
conclude from such a declaration of Tertullian, that he was already a 
Montanist when he so expressed himself ;— for, in this particular refe- 
rence, our general remark will find its application, that Montanism is 


1 Hee erit vis divine gratis, potentior 
utique natura, habens in nobis subjacentem 
sibi liberam arbitrii potestatem, quee cum sit 
et ipsa naturalis atque mutabilis, quoquo 
yertitur, natura convertitur. De anima, c. 21. 

2 Quod bonorum quorundam sicuti et ma- 


lorum intolerabilis magnitudo est, ut ad 
capienda et preestanda ea sola gratia divine 
inspirationis operetur. Nam quod maxime 
bonum, id maxime penes Deum; nec alius 
id quam qui possidet, dispensat, ut cuique 
dignetur. De patientia, c. 1. 
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to be regarded merely as the extreme point of tendencies and modes of 
thinking which were already in existence. 4 

Buta directly opposite view to this resulted of itself from the process 
of development in the Alexandrian church. Accordingly Clement com- 
bated, without meaning to do so, the doctrine of the North-A frican church, 
having in his eye simply the Gnostic dualism, which represented birth to 
be a work of the evil principle. “How then,” he asks, “could the chil- 
dren have sinned, or fallen under the curse of Adam, when they are 
chargeable with no actions of their own?”?4 The question here related 
to the explanation of those passages of the Old Testament, which in the 
North-African church were adduced in proof of the doctrine of inherited 
sin. Job 14: 4 — Ps. 51: 5.2 Clement referred such and similar pas- 
sages to the natural ignorance of man in reference to God and divine 
things, to the power of sinful habits.2 But it by no means follows, that 
Clement did not believe in the doctrine of a fall from a state of moral 
purity. To the Gnostic dilemma,‘ above quoted, he opposed the assertion, 
that the first man was not created perfect, but with the capacity for vir- 
tue ;° so that its cultivation and application depended on himself. He 
yielded to the enticements of sensual pleasure in that childhood of his 
being, as it was for him to decide, according to his own free choice.® 
While many Gnostics made the fall to consist in this, that the first man, 
yielding to sensuous appetite, gave himself up to the indulgence of the 
sexual propensity, whereby both himself and his entire posterity came un 
der the dominion of the 647; Clement, on the other hand, regarded man’s 
guilt to consist simply in this, that he did not wait for the suitable period 
appointed by God for the satisfaction ‘of that impulse.’ Thus he might 
regard that power of the sensuous appetites over the spirit as a conse- 
quence of the first disobedience,— might suppose, that by the guilt of 
man the sway of sense became continually stronger, while still, how- 
ever, it continued to depend on man’s will to resist its enticements. 
We perceive the influence of the ideas which had found their way into 
his mind through his philosophical education, in the inclination he 
manifests to refer back evil to the power of sense ; and accordingly he 
must refer redemption and regeneration mainly to the end of providing 
a way for the soul to partake of the divine life, by being delivered from 
these foreign elements. “It is not without special grace,” says he, 
‘that the soul attains to this power of soaring aloft on wings, after 
having laid aside every weight, so as to unite itself with its kindred 
element.” ® This was the important thing with Clement, to recognize 
both the need in which the free will stood of assistance, and also the 


1 Strom. 1. III. f. 453 et 469. like Philo, regarded the serpent as a sym 
? See Cyprian’s collection of proofs from bol of 760vm. Protrept. f. 69. 
the scriptures of the doctrines of faith and 7 Taxa mov mpodaBdvro¢g rdv Kalpov Tov 
morals, Testimonior. 1. III. ¢. 54. TpwrorAdorov. Strom. 1. III. f. 466. Ex 
8 Survadeia 7 duaptwroc. Tac mpaorac éx vinSnoav Sarrov ]) TpoonKov hy ére véor TEGVs 
 yevéceug dpudc, kad’ Ec Sedv oF yvOokouer, kOrec, darn rapaydévtec. Lc. f. 470, 


boeBeiac Aéyet. Strom. 1. IIL. f. 469. 8 Ob yaputoc dvev THO eaipétou mrEepodraa 
* See above, p. 613. Te Kal dviorara Kat dvw Tov OrepKermévan 
5 Enurqdeoc mpd¢ thy Krhow dperig, alpera } prxn, mav 7) Bpidov dmorudepéry 
Strom. 1. VI. f. 662. kat dmodiodca 7H ovyyevel. L.c. 1. Ve 


8 Tlaonyero éxwupta 6 maic. Clement, 588. 
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fact that grace was conditioned on its efforts, and was designed to meet 
its deficiencies. On this point he thus expresses himself:1 ‘“ When 
man seeks by his own efforts and practice to free himself from the power 
of his passions, he effects nothing. But when he manifests a true zeal 
and earnestness, then he gains the victory, by the accessory power of 
God ; for God bestows his Spirit on willing souls. But when they remit 
their desire, the Spirit, which God bestows, also withdraws. The king: 
dom of heaven belongs not to the sleepmg and indolent, but the violent 
take it by force.” He was too strongly fettered to this dogmatic inte- 
rest, too little capable of moving out of the circle of his subjective 
notions, rightly to understand, out of its own self, particularly the Paul- 
ine type of doctrine,—as appears, for example, in his remarkably tor- 
tuous interpretation of 1 Corinth. 1: 20; where the last words, accord- 
ing to him, are not to be taken as a question, but thus: it was not God 
who made the wisdom of this world foolishness, but it became foolish- 
ness through the guilt of man.? 

Quite peculiar to himself on this subject, is also the system of Ori- 
gen. We have observed, that he was attached to a spiritually con- 
ceived theory of emanation; in opposition to the Gnostics, who would 
account for the difference among rational creatures, partly by a natural 
law regulating the graduated evolution of life proceeding from God, 
partly by their derivation from different fundamental principles. Origen 
sought to trace all differences to moral freedom. God, as the absolute 
unity, he taught, can only be a source of unity. So far as all existence 
springs from him, the unity of his own essence must reveal itself therein. 
No difference, no manifoldness, can spring from him. It would, more- 
over, be inconsistent with his love and justice, not to bestow on all his 
creatures the same measure of perfection and blessedness.? God there- 
fore is to be originally contemplated as the fountain of a world of spir- 
its, allied to his own nature, blessed im their communion with him, the 
members of which were all homogeneous and equal. In the second 
book of his work mep? épya», he so expresses himself, as if he considered 
not only all difference in the measure of powers and of blessedness, but 
all differences in individual existence generally, as a thing which was 
not original, but which resulted in the first instance from the difference 


1 Quis dives salv. c. 21. 

2 Strom. lib. J. f. 313. 

8 Ritter, in his Christlichen Philosophie, 
Bd 1. 8.317, maintains, that, at the founda- 
tion of Origen’s doctrine, lies the thought, 
“that created spirits in the outset did not ac- 
tually partake of the good and of the perfect, 
but had simply received the faculty for all 
good. Their connate perfection consisted 
in this.” But such a thought would cer- 
tainly imply the notion of a development 
from a lower stage, — a progressive and 
graduated movement from the imperfect to 
the perfect; and it is evident how utterly 
this view clashes with the system of Origen. 
Origen does in truth conceive the perfect as 
the original state ;— traces all imperfection 
to a fall, involving guilt because it was en 


act of freedom; and regards, as the final 
end, the restoration of the original state, and 
not the complete development of the capa- 
cities bestowed at the creation. This simply 
is the thought lying at the basis of his sys- 
tem, — that the rational spirit should main- 
tain, by freedom as its property, the perfec- 
tion bestowed on it already by the creation ; 
and, having lost it, should recover it again 
by freedom ; — that the fellowship with God, 
the source of all good in the rational creature, 
is not coercive, but can be preserved only by 
virtue of a free appropriation, and can be 
acquired again only by the same means. 
This is among the points, too, which essen- 
tially distinguish the doctrine of Origen 
from that of Clement. 
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in the moral bent of the will. According to this, Origen would have 
held the original creation to be one of beings perfectly equal and only 
numerically different ; and would have regarded all individual peculi- 
arities as a consequence of estrangement from God. A very narrow 
conception of the creation, we must allow, viewed in relation to the in- 
finite being of God; but in a characteristic manner does Origen here 
show how, in opposition to the Gnosticism and Platonism, by which he 
was at other times governed, the Christian point of view, though but 
partially seized by him, predominates in his way of thinking, and how 
he places over against the hypothesis of a natural necessity, the moral 
point of view, as the highest position, by which everything else must be 
determined.1 

Already in Origen’s predecessor, Clement, it may be perceived how 
the pushing to an extreme of one Christian momentum, the doctrine of 
freedom, seized to the exclusion of the other,—the pushing of this 
doctrine to an extreme, in opposition to the Gnostic distinction of na- 
tures, could lead to such a result as that is, where he supposes it neces- 
sary to ascribe whatever there was which distinguished the apostles 
from other men, not to a peculiar nature bestowed on them by God, 
but all to the merit of the right direction of their own will. According 
to his opinion, they did not become such, because they were chosen to 
be such by God; but they were chosen to their office by God, because 
he foreknew what they would become by the direction of their own will. 
In proof of this position, Clement adduces the fact, that Judas Iscariot 
was also one among the apostles, that Matthias, in consideration of his 
worthiness, was afterwards received into the-number of the apostles in 
place of Judas.? It was only necessary to carry out this one-sided 
view, — which was diametrically opposed to the doctrine of absolute 
predetermination and divine decrees, and by which the significance of 
any distinction of nature given by creation itself was utterly denied, 
and everything here derived solely from moral worth, — to its legiti- 
mate consequences, in order to be driven on from the position of Cle- 
ment, to the system which Origen carried to its completion. 

It may have been the case, however, that at some later period, Origen 
retracted this hypothesis, as he did many other immature ideas which he 
had brought to view in that work of speculative dogmatism. At least, he 
says, in a passage belonging to a later work,? that the Son of God is the 
universal brightness of God’s glory, but that scattered beams of his 
glory were spread over the rest of the rational creation, since no cre- 
ated being could contain the whole of the glory of God; in which it 
would seem to be implied, that what in the Logos is one and the same, 


1 The importance of the free will, as con- 


h év toig petaéd tvyyaverv, In Matt. T. 


nected with all spiritual development, Origen 
describes in the following words: ’Ent piv 
TOV owuatuv ob rapa THY altiay Tod dv Opd- 
Tov, GAAG rapt TodE oTEpuaTLKods Adyouc, 6 
vév Tug éott Bpayde Kal puxpdc, 6 d& péyac, 
6 dé werasd: ext db Tov Woyav Kat éd’ mpi 
«al ai tovaide mpagere Kal 7d towdtov Foc 
rv aitiay Eyer Tob wéyav Twa elvar } juKpov 


XIII. § 26. 

2 Oby bre Hoa ExAeKTol yevouevor GrooroAot 
kara tt ddoewv liwpa, émed 6 lobdac esetyn 
odv abtoic, GAN oloite hoav dmdorohos yevéo- 
Sat exheyévrec npd¢ Tod kal ra TEAN mpoopaus. 
vov. Strom. |. VI. f. 667. 

3 In Joann. T. XXXII. § 18. 
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unfolds itself in the rest of the world of spirits into a manifoldness of 
individual natures, of which each reflects and represents the glory 
of God in his own peculiar way, so that only the collective sum of all 
these individuals would correspond to the glory of God in the Logos. 
This must doubtless have been the case, if Origen had clearly opened 
out to his own mind all that is contained in the thought which he ex- 
pressed; but it may be questioned, if he ever did this. He seems, 
in one passage of the same commentary on John from which the passage 
just alluded to is taken, to consider it as the final end of this evolution, 
that all the rational beings conducted back by the Logos to a perfect 
communion with God, would have but one common employment, — that 
of the intuition of God; and that, fashioned through the knowledge of 
the Father, they would know as completely what the Son is, as at pre- 
sent only the Son has known the Father.1_ But since, according to the 
system of Origen, all things are, by that final consummation,? to be 
once more restored to their original condition, it seems to follow, accord- 
ing to the same system, that such a state of equality and unity was the 
one which originally existed. 

Origen argued still further: God alone is by his own nature good; 
all created beings, on the contrary, are, and continue to be, good only by 
virtue of their fellowship with the original fountain of all good, the Lo- 
gos. As soon as the desire arises in any rational being to be something 
for himself, evil exists. ‘‘ What has become goodness,” says Origen,’ 
‘cannot be in like manner good as that which is goodness by its own 
essence. It can never be wanting, however, to him who, for its preser- 
vation, receives into himself the so-called living bread. Whoever fails 
of obtaining it, fails by his own fault; since he neglects to partake of 
_the living bread and of the true water, wherewith, nourished and 
refreshed, the wings grow.’’* Kvil is the only thing which has the 
ground of its existence in itself, and not in God. Which, therefore, 
generally, is grounded in no being, but is nothing else than an estrange- 
ment from the true being, that which has only a subjective and no ob- 
jective existence, that which is in itself nothing.? Hence he says: 


1JIn Joann. T. J. § 16, See also the pas- significance. The pu dv here is, according 


sage in Matth. T. X. § 2. f. 207: “ Then the 
righteous will no longer shine in different 
ways, as at the beginning; but all will shine 
like one sun in the kingdom of their Father.” 
Matth. 13: 48. (Tore wd)uora of dixasor Aap- 

ovow obkéte dtaddpac, OC KaTa Tag apyac, 
GAda raves ele HAtoc.) Yet this passage of 
Origen could be understood as referring 
barely to an equality of moral condition 
and blessedness. 

.2 The amoxaraoraore. 

8 ¢. Cels. 1. VI. c. 44. 

# An allusion to the Myth in Plato’s Phee- 
drus respecting the wings of the soul. 

5 To Plato’s metaphysical idea of pa év 
(according to which, if we get a clear notion 
of it, evil is necessary as a limit to the evo- 
lution of life; and, consequently, the idea 
of evil, as to its moral import, is virtually 
annulled,) Origen gave more of a moral 


to his view, rather privative than negative. 
See in Joann. T. II. § 7: Of peréxovrec 
100 dvTOC, uETExovat dE ol tylot, EvAbYuG dy 
évtec xpnuaticolev’ of 6& dmooTpadévtec THY 
Tov OVTOG pETOXTV, TH éoTEepHoSat Tod dvToC, 
yeyovaow obx ovtec. Hence I cannot ad- 
mit at all the correctness of what Ritter says 
in his Geschichte der Christlichen Philoso- 
phie. Bd. I. § 524, concerning Origen’s 
theory: “ A limitation of this sort, in which 
created spirits originally exist, might per- 
haps be regarded by Origen as an element of 
evil or impurity in them, since he considered 
evil generally to be simply a defect of good- 
ness.” Such a view is wholly at variance 
with the theory of Origen, who thought it 
of so much importance to define evil as a 
thing which has its ground in no natural 
necessity, but which is derivable only from 
an act of the free will. The notions of im- 
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“ The assertion of the Gnostics, that Satan is no creature of God," has 
some foundation in truth; namely, to this extent, that while Satan is 
indeed a creature of God in respect to his nature, he is not so as 
Satan.” 2 : ay 
The will of the spirits, who were enjoying the blessedness of a divine 
life, having become estranged from God, the original unity was now dis- 
solved ; a disharmony arose, which could only be restored back to unity 
after a long process of purification and culture. The soul of the world 
is nothing other than the power and wisdom of God, which is able to 
combine these great moral differences into one living whole, and which 
pervades and animates the universe, subjecting all dissonances to a 
higher law.® 
The corporeal world was brought into existence and constituted with 
a view to this end, that the spirits which had become incapable of the 
purely spiritual, divine life, might be brought to a consciousness of 
their estrangement from God, and of their culpable misery ; that the 
craving might be awakened in them after a restoration of their fellow- 
ship with the divine Fountain of Good; that they might become more 
and more purified by conflict. The matter lying at the ground of the 
corporeal world is the undetermined element, destitute of all proper- 
ties, which receives first, from the plastic hand of Omnipotence, a cer- 
tain form and pressure, and that, varying according as bodies of a 
higher or lower order, ethereal or more gross, in manifold gradations, 
are formed out of it. Thus arise manifold gradations, from the spirit- 
ual to the sensuous, corresponding to the different stages of fallen 


beings.® 


perfection and of moral evil are, according 
to his doctrine, to be carefully distinguished. 
God, it is true, is the holy, good being, in a 
sense in which no creature can be so called 
(see T. II. in Matth. § 10); but moral evil 
is not an original element, but is to be traced 
only to a voluntary apostacy from God. 
The 7 Ov is not to be considered as a defect 
cleaving to creaturely existence, but as a 
voluntary alienation from the ov. 

1 See Part II. p. 373. 

2Jn Joann. T. IT. § 7. 

3 Tlep? dpyGv, 1. II. . 1. 

4 Inthe évudoc Koayoc is to be distinguished 
ban lying at the ground, and the Adyoe 6 Koo- 
uav THY vAnv. In Joann. T. XIX. § 5. 

5 We here encounter a difficult question; 
viz. whether Origen supposed, that from the 
beginning the tAy also was brought into 
existence, together with the world of spirits, 
as a necessary limit for the creature, so that 
the creaturely spirit must of necessity be 
always provided with a material organiza- 
tion, which, corresponding only to the stage 
of moral perfection, would be of a higher or 
lower order; or, whether he traced the first 
origin of matter, and of the material world 
itself, to the fall. If we confined ourselves 
to a passage in the work ep? dpyav, we 
should be under the necessity of considering 


There exist intelligences, which were united in a freer man- 


the former position as the doctrine of Origen. 
The remarkable passage (1. II. c. 2. § 2) runs 
as follows: “ Principaliter quidem creatas 
esse rationales naturas, materialem vero 
substantiam opinione quidem et intellectu 
solum separari ab eis et pro ipsis vel post 
ipsas effectam videri, sed nunquam sine ipsa 
eos vel vixisse vel vivere.” From this, we 
should be led to represent the subject as 
Ritter understands it; namely, that the 
conception of matter arises simply from an 
abstraction of the sum total constituting the 
creaturely existence; that it is nothing else 
than the objective conception of the limit of 
creaturely existence, of that which forms the 
boundary of individual existence, — just as 
the Platonists taught, that the conception of 
matter could be apprehended only by the 
Aoyo¢ voSoc. And it is very certain, that 
the antithesis between body and spirit van- 
ishes, to our apprehension, if we think of 
the manifold gradations in the attributes or 
properties stamped on the tAy, and by ab- 
straction go back to the undetermined some- 
what which lies at the ground of all these; 
pévetv 70 bhikdv, TOY rowoTnTwY usTaBadrAov- 
oi sig dp9apciav. In Joann. T. XIII.§59. 
This would harmonize with his doctrine 
concerning the transfigured organization 
after the resurrection, which rests doubtless 
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ner with an organic form of higher character, for the purpose of co- 
operating with and assisting the other fallen spirits, — those intelligen- 
ces residing in the planets, which administer a painful service of love, 
yearning after the time of the universal restoration, when, lightened 
of this burden, they should be raised once more to a state of existence, 
emancipated and delivered from all that is sensuous ;— the earnest 
expectation denoted in Rom. 8: 19.2 According to Origen’s doctrine, 
these higher intelligences owe it to their own free will alone, to their 
own merit, that they occupy this elevated rank in the creation; that 
they are united in this freer manner with the corporeal world, and 
have received such an organization of higher, transfigured, more ethe- 
real mould. The question may now arise, did Origen regard these 
Deings as those which had no share in the first fall, but, by reason of 
their unalterable fidelity to the Creator, had entitled themselves to this 
place in the universe ? In this case, he would suppose that, by virtue 
of the free direction of their own will, some among the rational exist 
ences had persevered in goodness, others swerved from it; but that 
those also who had remained steadfast must enter into some sort of con- 
nection with the corporeal world, —not as though they were bound to 
do so, but because they chose to subject themselves to this connection, 
in order to subserve the good of the other fallen beings. Hence the 
more do they long for that period when, the end of the universal puri- 
fication having been attained, they too shall be released from this bur- 
densome service. Or perhaps— and the doctrine set forth in the work 
mept dpxov is certainly more favorable to this view of the matter — 
Origen considered these intelligences, not as those who had remained 
wholly unaffected by the general defection of the creaturely existence, 
but simply as those which had taken the least share in it, and which 


on the same general foundation, and with 
his doctrine concerning the transfigured, 
ethereal bodies of the angels; ta tov dyyé- 
Awv oapata aidépia Kat abyoewWéc dc. In 
Matth. T. XVII. § 30. And to the souls of 
the planets, he ascribes a odpua aidépiov Kat 
kaSaporarov. De orat.c.7. In this case, 
we must, with Ritter, consider that mode of 
expression as a strictly scientific one, to 
which everything else in the sense of Origen 
should be referred. Where, on the other 
hand, he speaks of a production of matter 
which ensuedat some later period, it must be 
explained as a case in which he descends 
from the strictly scientific position, and ac- 
commodates himself to a more popular mode 
of thinking — leaves the position of the 
yvaou for that of the iort¢. But we very 
much doubt, whether we are warranted to 
ascribe to Origen a speculative theory of this 
sort, so rigidly carried out, and uniformly 
adhered to. We cannot believe there is 
any good reason for explaining all his asser- 
tions belonging to a later period, and seem- 
ing to contradict what is here affirmed, 
according to the theory set forth in the work 
rept aoxov; for it is plain, how —in the 
case of a man in whose mode of thinking 
VOL. I. 40 


speculative elements, borrowed from other 
quarters, and derived from Christianity, 
came together — he might easily be led to 
retract, at some later period, many things 
which he had presented in this first essay 
at a speculative system of doctrines. In 
this work itself, he rather puts down the 
matter as problematical, than decides on it 
with confidence. In Joann. T. I. § 17, — 
where indeed he also expresses himself, not 
in a positive manner, but in the form: dvay- 
kKatov értotjoat ei, —he distinguishes from 
every corporeal existence, even from every 
free connection with an organization of 
transfigured mould, an dijdog mavTy Kat dob- 
peato¢ Cwh, as the original one. And, in 
Joann. T. XIX. §.5, he opposes this later 
formed corporeal world to the rate vontos, 
subsisting alone: ’AAAd cal 6 decxvipevog 
Koowoc bALKOG yevouevog dia TodC den Sévrag 
tHe évidov Cuno Torove pév exer Juaddpoug, 
oitiwec On TaVTEC, OS HEY TPOG TA GAA Kal TA 
doGpuata, Kat eiolv, ob Tooov TH TORW boov 
Th ™mpo¢ Ta Gopata ovyKpioet. And he says 
that the formation of the Kooyog évvAoc is de- 
scribed not without reason as a karaBodn 
1 See above, p. 392. 
2 See e. g. de Martyr. § 7. 
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then, by virtue of this their direction of will, whereby, at least, they 
distinguished themselves from the rest, obtained this position in the uni- 
verse. But if this is his train of thought, Origen takes away from free 
will with one hand, what he gives to it with the other; for, in this 
case, the free will no longer constitutes the difference between the 
beings who persevered in goodness and those who fell from it, but only 
between those who deviated to a greater or to a less extent ; and moral 
evil appears in this case as something necessary in the creaturely ex- 
istence, — at least in a certain degree, —as a necessary point of tran- 
sition. 

We see before us only a fragment of the great course of the world, 
which embraces in it all moral diversities, together with all the conse- 
quences thence resulting, up to their entire removal at the general con- 
summation : — hence our defective, limited Theodicee.? 

From the doctrine of Origen it necessarily followed, that human 
souls were originally the same in kind with all higher spirits; that the 
difference between the former and the latter, and between the former 
compared with each other, proceeded only from a diversity in the moral _ 
bent of the will of the several individuals; that accordingly all souls 
are fallen heavenly beings. All consciousness in time, which moves be- 
tween the antithesis of subject and object, and the understanding which - 
is directed to things finite, only grew out of the estrangement from 
that unity of the divine life, which is the life of immediate intuition ; 
and it is the soul’s destination that, after having become purified, it 
should rise once more to that life which consists in the pure, imme- 
diate intuition of God; or, since the life of the spirit was changed to a 
life of the soul by the quenching of that heavenly fire, that the soul 
should be once more transfigured into spirit.2 

His theory of the preéxistence of the soul is opposed to the doctrine 
of the Creationists, who taught that each individual soul is formed by 
an immediate creative act of God,— a doctrine which seemed to him 
irreconcilable with the love and the justice of God, which extend equal- 
ly to all his creatures,— and also to Tertullian’s traduction system,— 
a doctrine which he regarded as too crass and sensual. That he might 
hold on upon his peculiar speculative theory concerning the origin of 
souls without seeming to interfere with the doctrines of the church, he 
insisted, as he had done in defending his theory of a creation ante- 
cedent to the creation of this temporal world, that these were points 
which, by the church doctrine, had been left undecided. 

But on the doctrine concerning an adherent corruption of human 
nature, he could express himself precisely after the same manner with 
the teachers of the North-African church ; he could speak of a mystery 
of the birth,! owing to which every individual that comes into the world 
needs purification ; and in defence of this he might appeal to the same 
texts of scripture which were adduced by others in support of the doc- 


* Homil. IV. in Jes. § 1. Ae puxy KatopSuSetoa yiverat vodc. Il. apy 
_ ? Tapa tiv anontwow Kat tH» wit tiv 1. II. c. 8. Compare the similar view of the 
aro tov Civ 7H mvebuare yéyovev 7 viv yevo- Gnostics above. 
Hevn Woxn’ vodo mOo obv yéyove puyn, Kal 3 Mvorqpiov tie yevéoewe. 
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trine of original sin. He had only to trace this condition of human 
nature to another source ; namely, to the personal guilt of each fallen 
heavenly spirit, in an earlier state of existence. And consequently 
this corruption could not, according to Origen’s theory, be the same in 
all; but the degree of it depended on the degree of ‘the earlier guilt. 
Although he considered Adam to be a true, historical person, yet he 
could regard him in no other light than as the first incarnate soul which 
had fallen from the heavenly state of existence. Like the Gnostics, he 
must give a symbolical explanation to the narrative concerning Para- 
dise ; which he represented as the symbol of a higher spiritual world, 
Adam being the type of mankind at large, of all fallen souls.1 

Tn his work zep? dpyav, Origen — agreeing here too with the Plato- 
nists and with many of the Gnostics— had admitted the doctrine, at 
least, as one which could not be directly disproved, that fallen souls 
might, through total degeneracy, sink down even to the bodies of 
brutes.? But as his system differed essentially from the Neo-Platonic, 
in giving predominance to the moral, teleological point of view peculiar 
to Christianity, he must have been ultimately led, as this point of view 
became more clearly fixed in his mind, to reject altogether the doctrine 
of such a transmigration of souls, as being inconsistent with that end of 
purification which presupposes the continuance of conciousness.? His 
doctrine, answering to the ethico-teleological point of view, concerning 
the process of the soul’s purification prosecuted to the result of its-final 
restoration, forms rather the direct opposite to the hypothesis of a cir- 
cle of metempsychoses, which grew out of the predominant habit of judg- 
ing spiritual things after the analogy of Nature.4 

Origen, like the Gnostics, placed in man’s fallen nature three prin- 
ciples, the capauédv, the poyudr, and the rveyuarcdy; and also supposed 
three different stages or positions of human nature corresponding to 
these principles. But he differed from them in one essential point. 
As he acknowledged all human souls to be the same in kind, so he held 
that each and every one of them is possessed of the same principles ; 
and consequently he represented the different stages as resulting, not 
from any original difference of natures, but from the predominance of 
some one or other of those principles occasioned by the different bent 
of the will. The spirit (mvetya) is the highest element in man’s na- 
ture, that which is immediately divine, that whereby man is connected 
with a higher order of things—the organ through which alone he is 
capable of understanding divine things. It is not liable to be affected 
by sin, or to be corrupted or alloyed by anything foreign. Nothing 
evil, nothing but what is divine, can proceed from it.5 It can retire 


1¢. Cels. 1. IV. § 40: Ody obrw¢ mepi évéc 
TwWvOG, w¢ TEpl dAov Tod yévouc TadTa PaoKor- 
Tog Tov Seiov Adyov. It is reconcilable with 
this, that Origen, in speaking of Adam on 
other occasions, expressed himself wholly 
after the manner of the church, as in Joann. 

.1.§ 22; T. XIII. § 34. He might un- 
derstand the language in his own sense, 
especially in homilies, where the gnosis did 
not properly belong. Hom. XIV. in Jerem. 


2 See the Greek fragment 7. dpy. 1. I. 
Orig. ed. de la Rue T. I. f. 76. 

3 See c. Cels. 1. III. c. 76, II. 16, in Jerem. 
where he speaks of metempsychosis in a 
parabolical sense, carefully guarding against 
the misconception which would arise from 
taking his language literally. 

4 [Von vorherrschender Naturanschauung 
ausgehenden Annahme.] 

5 Averidextov TOV XElpovev 7d Tvedua. In 


Joann, T. XXXII. § 11. 
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wholly out of view and become dormant only through man’s guilt, — 
only where it is hindered from revealing itself and from acting by the 
predominance of sense, of the lower faculties of the soul, of the worldly 
temper. In what the Apostle Paul says concerning an opposition be. 
tween the works of the flesh and the works of the spirit, Origen finds a 
confirmation of his opinion,— since he refers the latter to the spirit in 
man, as contra-distinguished from the flesh, — the active principle in all 
that is good. The reaction of the inward presentiment of God and of 
conscience against ungodliness, he derives from this mveiya, There is 
here revealed a commanding, judging, punishing power, superior to the 
soul itself? Those men in whom the soul surrenders itself entirely to 
the guidance of this vedua, those in whom this faculty is predomi- 
nant, are hence denominated spiritual men, rvevuarixoi.2 In the case 
of such, the true saints, the unity of the whole life is grounded on the 
fact of its being determined by this tvedua, — this is the governing prin- 
ciple of their whole life. Living in the spirit, all they do and suffer 
proceeds from this,—it is this which gives their conduct its true im- 
port and significancy.* From this point of view, Origen ought to have 
been led to see,— for it seems to lie at the basis of all that is here 
said, — that it is by this unity grounded in the godlike alone, the essence, 
the destination of human nature can find its completion, its fulfilment, 
— that the true end of man consists in this very thing. Yet he says, 
that where Paul opposes the mvevparinée to the puxuxde (1 Cor. 2: es 
15,) he describes the Jatter only, and not the former, as men ; —since 
man consists of body and soul, but the mvevuatude ig more than man.> 
And this form of expression is not a mere isolated exaggeration, pos- 
sessing no farther significance in relation to the fundamental principles 
of his theology ; but it stands closely connected with that ground-ten- 
dency described by us above, by virtue of which Origen, both in theory 
and in practice, was inclined to regard the godlike not as the truly hu- 
man element, but as something superhuman, — a tendency in which we 
recognized the reaction of a principle belonging to the old world,® 
which remained yet to be vanquished by Christianity. And connected 


1Ta KaAhora Kkapmot Aéyovrat elvar Tod 
mveiuatoc, oby w¢ dv olnSein tue, Tob ayiov, 
GAL 10d av8parov. 

2 In his commentary on Romans, 1. II. 
where Origen refers what Paul says con- 
cerning conscience to the workings of this 
mvevua, he expresses himself, according to 
Jerome’s translation, as follows: Quia ergo 
tantam ejus video libertatem, que in bonis 
quidem gestis gaudeat semper ct exsultet, 
in malis vero non arguatur, sed ipsam ani- 
mam, cui coheret., reprehendat et arguat, 
arbitror, quod ipse sit spiritus, qui ab apos- 
tolo esse cum animo dicitur, velut peeda- 
gogus et quidam sociatus et rector, ut eam 
de melioribus moneat vel de culpis castiget 
et arguat. Ed. Lomm. T. VI. p. 107. 

3 Ob Kara wetoxhy éixpatodoav Xenpariver 
5 mvevuatixéc, In Joann. T. II. § 15. 

*'Q¢ yap 6 dywc & Mvevuatl, TpoKarap- 


xovte tov év TH Gv Kal maone mpaikewce Kat 
ebyne Kal Tod mpde Yedv buvov, obtw¢ wav 6, Te 
ToT’ Gy mol, movel mvebpare, GALL Kev Taoxy, 
maoxer mvevware, In Joann. T. XXXII. § 11. 

5 ‘Hueic yap ob warnv abréy [the Apostle 
Paul] gayev én? tod mvevpartixod ph mpoc- 
TeBeixévar 7) GvOpwroc, Kpsittov yap } dv 
Yporo¢ 6 mvevuatixdc, Tod Aro ev porn p ev 
copate if év ovvaudoréporg Xapaxrnotlouévov 
obyt d& Kal év 7H TobTwV Yevorépw TWEbpartt; 
Ep CHARS AGS iy 

6 Thus Aristotle (Ethic. Nicomach. X, 7) 
places the contemplative life as the divine, 
answering to the godlike in man, above the 
practical, which he considers to be the purely 
human: ¢ Veiov 6 voi¢ mpd¢ Tov avd puro, 
kat 6 kata TovToY Bioc Seioc mpo¢ TOV avdIpe- 
mtvov Biov, and yet he says of the vote; Tovra 
Lahwora avSpwroe. 
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with this severance of the mveiya from the px, as the purely human 
element, is his doctrme, that those in whom the yux# surrendered itself 
to the guidance of the mvedua, would persevere in the unity of this exist- 
ence animated by the 7eiya, and rise in the perfected state of their 
essence, when thoroughly penetrated by the wvedua, to a higher life af- 
ter death; but those in whom the yu? always resisted the mveiya, would 
after death be forsaken by the latter, which would return to God from 
whom it came, while they themselves, separated from the xvedua, would 
be given up to woe ;!—a doctrine which it is very difficult to reconcile 
with Origen’s idea of a purifying process gomg on after death, and of 
the universal restoration as the final end of all things. For the rest, 
he ascribed to this rvetva — as we might presume he would do, from his 
idea, already unfolded, respecting the relation of the rational being to 
God, —no autonomy,—no independent self-subsistence, but regarded it 
as the organ destined to receive into itself and to represent the workings 
of the Divine Spirit. The weiva in man can be active, according to his 
doctrine, only by being connected with the Divine Spirit.” 

As Origen, then, supposed a threefold division of human nature, so 
he distinguished three different stages of moral development; accord- 
ing as the zvedua, the wuyxf, or the oapé, predominated. The second stage, 
where the personal J, estranged from God, is uppermost, and at the 
same time there may be a certain dominion over sense, — where the 
soul follows its egoistic inclinations, — is the stage of a certain merely 
worldly cultivation, of an intelligent Egoism, where no enthusiasm for 
moral goodness impels the man, nor yet does moral evil break out into 
any rude expressions, where the man, as Origen expresses it, is 
neither cold nor hot. This stage does, it is true, in itself considered, 
hold the middle place between the two others; yet it might be asked, 
from which point the way is easiest to attain the divine life. Origen 
brings up the question, whether the capx«ée (the carnal man) might not 
be more easily led than the puy«éc (the spiritual man) to conviction of 
sin, and thereby to true conversion.? Connected with this is Origen’s 
idea, that as a wise physician will sometimes call forth the elements of 
disease lurking in the body, and by means of his art cause other disor- 
ders to arise, that so these elements of disease which threatened to de- 
stroy the entire organism may be expelled; so God places men m 
situations where the evil lurking in their nature is called forth to open 
activity, in order that they may be thus brought to the consciousness 
of their moral disorder, and of its destructive effects, and so be the 
more easily and radically healed. In this sense, he explains the 


1 We can here cite passages only from 
works which have been preserved to us in 
Latin translations; the fidelity of which, 
however, on these points, we have no reason 
to suspect. Commentar. ep. ad Rom. 1. II. 
ce. 9, p. 108, ed. Lomm. Hic ipse spiritus 
est, qui cohzret animabus justorum. Si 
vero inobediens ei anima et contumax fuerit, 
dividetur ab ea post excessum. Commen- 
tar. series in Matth. ec. 62, T. 1V- p. 352, ed. 
Lomm. 


2In Matt. T. XIII. § 2: “Erepov eivae 70 
Tob Seod mvetpa, Kav ev nulv y, Tapa TO TVEd 
éxdorou avdporov 76 év ait@; which latter 
he here also distinguishes from the puy7. 

8 Tlept dpxor, |. IIL. c. 4, 

4 See de orat. c. 29, and the fragment of the 
commentary on Exod.c. 10: 27 ; in the 26th 
chapter of the ¢:AoxaAéa, and in the 2d vol. ed: 
de la Rue, f. 111. “Qomep éri ter owpatixev 
madnuatar, sig BaSo¢ Tod, iv’ obTu¢ cit, 
Kexwpnkoroc KaKod, 6 Lapdog ei¢ THY énLbavelay 
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scriptural expression, God hardens the heart, and others of the like 
import. 

eercing the self-determination of the creaturely free will as the 
original ground of all the diversities existing among rational beings, 
Origen supposed it was likewise this which conditions the whole subse- 
quent process of purification and development, including all the stadia 
up to the final goal of the restoration. Accordingly, it is with him an 
important point to define the notions of God’s foreknowledge, and of 
predestination as contradistinguished from the doctrine of an elyapyévn, 
or of an unconditional necessity. He teaches, that God arranged the 
plan of the universe after having taken into view all the different bents 
of will, and all the possibilities of which they were the condition.2 He 
distinguishes, in moral evil, an objective and a subjective necessity. 
Although moral evil, when it once exists, must exhibit itself in certain 
determinate forms, yet it is not therefore necessary that this or that 
determinate evil should be brought about by this or that particular 
individual.? 

It must be quite clear already, from the exposition of Origen’s doc- 
trine respecting the relation of the spiritual world to God, and of the 
spirit (xvedua) in man to the Holy Spirit, (avedua dyov,) how grace and 
free will are, in his system, made to harmonize with each other. In 
conformity with this, he says: “As the good thrift of husbandry re- 
quires the coming together of two factors, the husbandman’s own activi- 
ty and the blessing of God ; so, in order to goodness in rational beings, 
there must be their own free will and the power of God, to uphold the 
good purpose.* But our own free will and the divine assistance are 
both necessary, not only to become good, but also in order to perseve- 
rance in virtue, when once attained ;— since even the perfect man 
would fall, if he became proud of his goodness, and ascribed it to him- 
self, —if he failed to give the honor which is due, to Him who bestowed 
on him all by which he was chiefly enabled both to attain to virtue, and 
to persevere in it.5 

It may be gathered, then, from what has offered itself to our notice 
as the views held in common by all,in the Anthropology of this period, 
that not only—as was the case also among the Gnostics — the 
acknowledgment of a Redeemer found its point of attachment in the 
universally expressed need of redemption, but that also — which consti- 
tuted the difference between the church and the Gnostic Anthropology 
— human nature was on no side supposed to be so beset with moral 
evil, as to exclude the possibility of a complete appropriation of it by 
the Redeemer. Hence, from the very first, the church consciousness 
developed itself in antagonism with Docetism under all its forms and 


Ota Tver dapudaxwv EAker Kat extonarar THv 
DAnv, preywovac yarerrd¢ eurrouisw kal dwown- 
ele Kat movove TAEiovac wv elye Tic, obTwC 
oluat Kad tov Gedy olkovouely THY Kpbdiov 
xaxiav cic Td BaSog KexwpnKviar THE porns. 
T. VIII. p. 305, ed. Lomm. 

1 Tov dedv Exaorny oixovouetv Porn, é6o- 
povra eic tHv iidiov abrig Conv, uel Exovoay 
70 attekobowov. De orat. § 29. 


2 See the commentary on Genesis. 

8 "Avaykn éorl, taita &AGeiv, obK dviyKn 
8 Ova Tovdé Two. In Matth. T. XIII. § 22, 

4 TO rod Aoysxod dyaSdy poxrov dori Ex Te 
THE Tpoapécewe abtod Kal rig ovprveotons 
Seiag dvvayews TH Ta KoAMoTA Tpoedopuéver, 

5 From the commentary on ¥. IV. Philo 
cal. c, 24, Ed. Lomm. T. XI. p. 450. 
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degrees. Thus this anti-Docetic tendency is strongly marked in such 
passages of the epistles ascribed to Ignatius, as, by their stamp of an- 
tiquity, form a decided contrast to the prevailing tone of these letters. 
It is here said of the Docete, in an original way: “They who would 
make nothing but a spectre of Christ, are themselves like spectres,— 
spectral men.” 1 And Tertullian says to the Docete: “ How is it, 
that you make the half of Christ a lie? He was all truth.’2 “You 
are offended,”’ says he in another place,® “‘ when the child is nourished 
and fondled in the uncleanliness of its swaddling-clothes. This rever- 
ence shown to nature you despise,— and how were you born yourself? 
Christ, at least, loved man in this condition. For his sake, he came 
down from above ; for his sake, he submitted to every sort of degrada- 
tion, to death itself. In loving man, he loved even his birth, even his 
flesh. 

In opposition no less to Docetism, which objected to Christ in the 
form of a servant, which would receive only a glorified Christ, than to 
the esthetic Paganism, which idolized the beautiful, the person of our 
Saviour was represented as being without form or comeliness, as that 
of one whose outward appearance contradicted the glory within; — a 
notion which was based partly on a passage in the 53d chapter of Isaiah, 
too literally understood, and partly on misinterpreted passages in the 
gospels. ‘Tertullian says:° “This was the very thing which excited 
men’s wonder as to everything else in him, when they said, Whence 
hath this man this wisdom and these mighty works? The exclamation 
comes from men who thought they might despise his form.’ é 

If we here compare Tertullian with the Alexandrians, we see at once 
the great advantage which the former, from deriving everything solely 
from his own Christian consciousness, possessed over the latter, with 
whose notions other elements of a foreign culture had been blended. 
His characteristic trait was that of a vigorous, Christian realism. We 
have remarked already, in contemplating the Gnostic systems, what a 
close connection subsisted between the peculiar essence of the Christian 
system of morals, and the views entertained concerning the person and 
life of Christ. The intuition of Christ’s life was destined to give birth 
to a new ethical standard, — from this was to proceed forth the pecu- 
har principle of the Christian system of morals. But in those cases 
where the ethical principle itself was adulterated by the influence of 
other standards conjoined with the Christian, this corruption reacted 
also on the views entertained concerning the person and life of Christ ; 
—as we have seen, indeed, in the case of the Gnostics;—and the 
same thing may be remarked in the case of Clement of Alexandria. 
Founding his judgment on that moral system which demanded an abso- 
lute estrangement from all human feelings, and which made Neo-Pla- 
tonic philosophers, and. other ascetics of that period, ashamed of their 


1 Abrot 7d doxeiv bvreg dodparor Kat dat- 4 See vol. I. the Introduction. 
uovixot. Ep. ad Smyrn. § 2. ® De carne Christi, c. 9. ; 

2 Quid dimidias mendacio Christum? 6 Nec humanz honestatis corpus fuit, ne- 
Totus veritas fuit. De carne Christi,c.5. | dum ccelestis claritatis. 

3L.¢.c. 14. 
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own bodies, he was incapable of understanding the revelation of the 
divine life in the purely human form, as it was presented in the person 
of Christ. Instead of the purely human character, he was for the super- 
human. Christ was to represent the Ideal of estrangement from sense, 
of a life wholly independent of sense ; not to be affected by sensuous im- 
pressions ; by wants, as hunger and thirst, by feelings of pain, by agreeable 
or disagreeable sensations,— the ideal of a perfect dmaveu, As the. 
Logos became man, he must, in his essence, be superior to such things ; 
and so the genuine Gnostic, in imitation of him, should strive, by the 
efforts of his will, to attain to a similar apathy. He says character- 
istically: “It would be absurd to suppose, that in the case of our Sa 
viour, the body, as such, required the necessary services for its support ; 
he ate, not for the body’s sake, for this was preserved by a holy power.’”! 
Now this principle might have led him to a Docetism of his own. The 
contemplation of Christ, as he is presented in the gospel history, exer- 
cised, however, too great a power over him, — the historical truth was 
a thing of too much weight with him, to allow him to settle down on 
any such position as that. He would only say, that Christ was not, by 
any necessity of nature, subjected to those various wants and affections, 
—but subjected himself to them of his own free choice, out of volun- 
tary condescension for the well-being of man ; — to give a proof of the 
reality of his human nature, so that no room nor pretext might be left 
for Docetism.2 We must, however, do Clement the justice to acknowl- 
edge, that, along with this distempered element, there was much which 
was sound and healthy in his ethical tendencies, as they were influenced 
by his contemplation of the life of Christ ;?—as, for instance, when in 
another place, speaking against the ascetic contempt of the body, he 
says Christ would not with the health of the soul have restored that of 
the body also, if there ought to be any enmity between the body and 
the soul.4 

With this tendency of Clement, which caused him to overlook the 
purely human element in Christ, the other, which led him, by his exag- 
gerated notions of the servant-form, to imagine that Christ possessed an 
uncomely person, might seem to stand in direct contradiction ; — and 
undoubtedly he never would have arrived at any such view himself; 
but, transmitted to him by the church tradition, he contrived to bring it 
into harmony with his own peculiar bent of mind and habits of think- 
ing, by applying it in the following manner: — that, since the Godlike 
presents itself in this mean, uncomely shape, men should be led _there- 
by to despise sensuous beauty, to soar by spiritual contemplation from 
the sensuous to the Godlike, which is exalted above all that partakes 


WEnt? rod owrhpoc 7) cdua émasretv O¢ 
Gaua Tao dvayKaiag imnpeciac eic Srapovay 
yésuc ar ein, ’payev yap ob da 7d ad a, 
duvauer ovvexduevov dyia. Strom.1. VI.f. 649, 

? Accordingly he says of Christ: “Anas 
Grade anadic ny, ele bv obdey Tapecovetar 
kionua radytucoy, odte n0ovn obre Air. 

® Compare the remarks in vol. I, p. 279, 
on the reaction of the Christian spirit in 


Clement, against a one-sided ascetic ten- 
dency. 

* Ob« dy &, et EySpa h odps hv The wuyfe, 
émereiyivev aithH tiv éySpav di bytetag éri- 
oKialov (probably it should read, according 
to Hervet’s emendation, oxevaluv); he would 
not have taken the hostile odpé unéer his 
protection. Strom. 1. IIL. f. 460. 
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of sense. No one should be misled to admire the beautiful form, and 
so give less heed to the substance of Christ’s discourses.” 

This view of Christ’s person, as one who appeared in the form of a 
servant, took a different shape with Origen, so as to harmonize with thé 
whole connection of his system. We have stated on a former page, 
how his doctrine of the different stages in Christianity was connected 
with his idea of the different forms of manifestation of the divine Logos. 
The Logos becomes all things to all, in a still higher sense than that in 
which Paul would say this of himself; and this Origen applied also to 
Christ’s temporal appearance. He becomes all things to all men, ap- 
pears to them in different forms, suited to their recipiency. To some 
he reveals himself in his glory, in a celestial light which spreads from 
himself to his word; so that now, for the first time, after havmg come 
to the knowledge of Christ himself in this higher way, they can under- 
stand it in the plenitude of its meaning, — nay, in a light which re- 
flects itself back even on the Old Testament, which now becomes trans- 
figured in its relation to Christ become known in his glory. To others 
he appears only in the form of a servant, as one without form and come- 
liness, — namely, to those who are unable to elevate themselves, beyond 
the temporal appearance, to the contemplation of the Logos revealing 
himself in it.3 Accordingly, the Christ of the transfiguration and the 
Christ without form or comeliness, as men were used to represent him, 
would be nothing other than designations of two different ways — de- 
pending on the recipiency of the subject —of contemplating one and 
the same Christ, whom all were not in a condition to know in his divine 
exaltation. Thus to him it must have appeared necessary that the mass 
of believers should frame to themselves the conception of Christ, as of 
one who appeared without form or comeliness. Their whole view of 
Christ and Christianity, which, at the position they occupied, could be 
none other than it was, reflected itself under this particular form. And 
accordingly he could have considered the transfiguration of Christ in 
no other ight than as a symbol of that higher form of beholding, in 
which Christ presented himself to his more advanced disciples. But 
if he regarded particular facts as symbols of universal ideas, or of a 
general stadium in the evolution of the spiritual life, yet he by no means 
denied, in so doing, the objective reality of such facts, which at the same 


1 The words of Clement respecting Christ 
are: "Ev oapxi piv deiye (as the reading, 
beyond all doubt, should be, as may be 
gathered from the following context, and 
from the allusion to Isa. 53:2) dveAnaAvdev 
Kad cyoppoc, cig 70 dewdég Kat doauatov tig 
Selac aitiac anoBrémew jyag didacKwv, 
Strom. 1. III. f. 470. 

20d parnv méAnoev ebtedel xphoacdat 
oeparoc popd7, iva uh TW¢ TO Gpatov Exawav 
Kal Td KGAAog Savpalor, adiorntar TOV Aé- 
youévav Kal Tot¢ kataderopévote (this latter 
word offers here no good sense. It can 
neither mean, — what should be left behind, 
nor what has been left behind. I have scarcely 
a doubt that the correct reading is Kara- 


BAenopuévotc. Moreover, the composition with 
xata has a force in this connection — the 
looking downward to the object of sense, 
instead of upward — dvw Brénew mpod¢ Ta 
vonta) mpocavéxwr, dmotéuyytae TOY VvonTOv, 
Strom. 1. VI. f. 690. 

8'O cutnp udAdov Ilabdov toi¢ néot mavta 
yevopevoc, iva toe mavtag Kepdnoy. In 
Joann. T. XX. § 28; and, in respect to the 
two-fold uop¢7 in which Christ appeared, in 
Matt. T. XII. § 37. 

4 See c. Cels. 1. IV. c. 16, where he says 
of those who received the account of Christ’s 
transfiguration too literally and sensuously ; 
M7 vonoavtec Tac O¢ év loropiate Aeyouévar 
peTaBorac H petapoppaoerc Tov ’Ijood. 
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time answered to a more universal idea ;— and accordingly that more 
general view of the transfiguration of Christ in no wise precluded its 
historical reality. As Origen was prone to explain away the objective 
into the subjective, so, on the other hand, was he inclined to represent 
the subjective as something objective, — of which we have seen many 
examples. And thus it happened, that the profound idea of the neces- 
sarily manifold gradations in the views entertained of Christ, were ob- 
jectively represented by him, as so many different forms which Christ 
assumed in relation to the different positions held by the men with 
whom he had intercourse. As the manifoldness of the forms of revela- 
tion (vop¢ai) in which he presents himself to the spiritual world, be- 
longs to the essential character of the Logos, so Christ mirrored forth, 
in this respect also, the activity of the Logos himself in his own tempo- 
ral appearance. It pertains to his peculiar and essential character, 
that he had no unchangeable, determinate form ;. but appeared, accord- 
ing to the different characters of men, to some in the lower form of a 
servant ; — to others, divested of this form, and in a shape of light, in 
affinity with his godhike nature. Thus Origen explained to himself the 
fact of the transfiguration, and several other appearances in the gospel 
history.1_ The whole view was closely connected with his notions of the 
‘stuff lying at the ground of the corporeal world, as something indeter- 
minate, and which could run through various metamorphoses from the 
higher to the lower.? 
The complete victory over Docetism implied the complete recognition 
of the purely human nature in Christ; and this could not be separated 
from the supposition that he possessed a human soul. Yet this particu- 
lar point did not immediately stand forth clearly developed in the dog- 
matic consciousness. In the first place it was only the two conceptions, 
the 26yoc in his essential divinity, and the odpé, from which all the human 
characteristics proceeded, which were clearly separated and distin- 
guished. ‘True, men must necessarily have been driven, if they were 
disposed to carry through the identity in Christ’s person with the hu- 
man nature, to ascribe to him a soul, also, with human feelings ; but 
still all this, as we see in the example of Trenzus, was referred back 
simply to the oapé, the flesh taken from the earth.? Although this 
same father says, that Christ gave his own body for our body, and his 
own yox7 for our yx#; and we are constrained, in this distinction, to 


1¢. Cels. 1. VI. ¢.77: Td raparrarrov rob 


oauatoc abtod mpd¢ Toic époot Ovvatdyv Kat 
Ota TOVTO YpHotor, ToLodT0 garvouevor, Orrolov 
Sdet Exdotw BAEreroSat. This is applied to 
the transfiguration, of which he directly Says: 
"Exet tt kal wvorixor 6 Aoyoc, dxayyéddwv Tae 
Tov "Ijcov diapopoug popdac avadépecdu én? 
Tv tov Yeiov Adyov dio, in the sense 
already expounded. In perfect harmony 
with this is the passage which has been pre- 
served to us only in the Latin translation: 
Quoniam non solum dux forme in eo fue- 
runt, una quidem, secundum quam omnes 
eum videbant, altera autem secundum quam 


transfiguratus est coram discipulis in monte, 
sed etiam unicuique apparebat secundum 
quod fuerat dignus. Commentar. Series 
in Matth. § 100. Ed. Lomm. T. IV. p- 446. 

2 Od Savuacrdy tiv dicet ToenTHY Kal 
Ddowrhy Kat raone ToLoTHTOC, HY 6 TEexvitne 
Bobrctar SextixHy 6rd ev éxew rotdtyta, Ka’? 
qv déyera 7d* obk eixev eldoc obdé KGAAog, 
678 dé obra Evdokov Kat KatarAnktikny Kat 
Vavuaoriv, b¢ énd xpbownov recety TODS 
Seatac. c. Cels. 1. VI. § 77. 

8 The emotions excited at the approach 
of death are classed under the obuBoda cap. 
Koc Tho and yag elAnupévnc. Lib. IIL. c. 22 
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understand by the term yvx%, not life, but the soul;’ yet he at least 
makes no farther use of this distinction, in other cases, where he speaks 
of Christ as man. Justin seems to have applied the common trichoto- 
my of man’s nature to Christ, with the following modification : Christ, 
as the God-man, consisted, like every other man, of three parts; the 
body, the animal soul, (the lower principle of life,) and the thinking 
reason ; but with this difference, that in him the place of the fallible 
human reason, which is but aray of the divine reason, of the Aoyoc,? was 
represented by the universal divine reason,’ by the Aéyoc itself: * hence 
it was in Christianity alone that the universal revelation of religious 
truth, a revelation not disturbed by partial, one-sided representation, 
would be given.® 

Tertullian was the first to express distinctly and clearly the doctrine, 
that Christ possessed a proper human soul; having been led to this by 
the views which he entertained in general concerning the relation of 
the soul to the body, and by the tendency of his controversial writings, 
relating to the doctrine of the person of Christ in particular. He did 
not hold, like others, to the three parts of human nature mentioned 
above, but supposed it to consist of only two parts. He affirmed that 
it was not a mere animal soul, distinct from the reasonable soul in man, 
which was to be considered as the animating principle of the body ; but 
that, in all living things, there is but one animating essence, although 
this, in the human nature, is endued with superior powers ; that the 
thinking soul itself, therefore, is the animating principle of the human 
body. If Tertullian, then, conceived of but one soul, as the medium 
between the divine Logos and the body of Christ, he must necessarily 
have conceived of it as a reasonable human soul in the proper sense. 
Again, he was engaged in controversy with a Valentinian sect, who 
taught that Christ, instead of veiling his soul in a gross material body, 
so modified the yvx# itself that it could, like the body, be visible to men 
under the dominion of sense. Against these he maintained, that it 
was necessary to distinguish, in the person of Christ, as in the case of 
every man, soul and body, and what belongs to both; that Christ, in 
order to redeem men, was under the necessity of uniting to himself a 
soul of that kind which belongs peculiarly to man; — and so much the 
more, as the soul constitutes man’s proper essence.’ 

But still greater than the influence of Tertullian was that of the sys- 
tematizing intellect and the conciliatory, apologetic bent of Origen, in 


1 See the words of Irenzus, |. V.c.1.§ 1: 
TO idio aluate Avtpwcapévov jude Tod Kvpiov 
kat dovroc Thy puxny bmép TOV TuETepwY 

vyov Kal THY oapKa THY EavTod ayTl TOV 
juetépwv capkov. As the thought here is, 
that Christ surrendered to Satan — who 
claimed a power over man’s soul and body 
— his own body, as a ransom for the men 
whom he held captive, the word here can 
hardly be understood otherwise than of the 
human soul. 

2 The onépya Aoysxdr, the Adyoc omepyart- 
xéc, the Aéyo¢ Kara pépos. 

8 AvyiKdv 7d ddov. 


4 Apolog. II. § 10. One might be led to 
suspect, however, that the words, kal o@pa 
kat Adyov Kat puxfv, are the interpolation of 
a some later hand, who would make Justin 
orthodox on this article, since this precise 
definition occurs in Justin’s writings nowhere 
else, and stands here not exactly in its 
proper place. But we must admit, that the 
first reason is of little force, and the second 
of none at all in the case of such a writer as 
Justin. 

5 Justin is, in time, before Apollinaris. 

6 De anima, ¢. 12. 

7 De carne Christi, c. 11, and onwards. 
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unfolding and establishing this doctrine in the church system of faith. 
He did not proceed here upon speculative principles, but upon an analogy 
drawn from the Christian consciousness. As the divine life in believers 
leads back to Christ as its original source, he endeavored to illustrate 
the union of the Logos with the human nature in Christ by the analogy 
of the union between Christ and believers. If believers, as Paul says, 
become of one spirit with the Lord, this is m a far higher sense the 
case with that soul which the Logos bad taken into indissoluble 
union with himself. According to the theory of Origen, it is in truth 
the soul’s original destination to surrender itself wholly to the Logos, 
and, by virtue of its communion with him, to live wholly in the divine 
element. Now that which, in the case of other souls, is found to be 
true only in the highest moments of the inner life, — namely, that they 
pass wholly into union with the divine Logos, lose themselves com- 
pletely in the intuition of God, — was in the case of that soul a continu- 
ous and uninterrupted act, so that its entire life rose to the communion 
with the Logos: — it became wholly transformed into a divine being.} 

As Origen, again, distinguished, in every man,? the spirit (aveipa) 
from the soul (vx) in the more limited sense of the word, so too he 
applied this distinction to the human nature of Christ.2 Human nature 
in general attains to a moral perfection just in proportion as everything 
in it is determined by the spiritual principle (the zveiua) ; but this has 
been completely and perfectly realized only by Christ. “If this is so 
in the case of every holy man, how much more must we affirm it of 
Jesus, the forerunner and pattern of all saints, in whose case, when he 
assumed the entire human nature, the rveiwa was the moving spring of all 
the rest of the man !4# 

But, as we have said, it was a leading point in the system of Origen, 
that in the spiritual world everything depends on the moral bent of the 
will. ‘To this general law in the divine order of the world, he could not 
allow that this highest dignity to which any soul had attained, formed 
any exception. ‘That soul had merited, by the true bent of its will, by 
the love whereby it had remained constantly united with the divine 
Logos, to become, in the manner above described, wholly one with him, 
wholly divine.? He explained the words in Ps. 45: 5, as referring to 
such a fusion of this soul with the Logos, deserved by its bent of will. 

But here arises a question of some importance in its bearing on the 


1 Ob pévoy Kowuria GA” Evwote Kal dva- 
xpaocuc, THO exeivov GedTyTOG KEKoLvwrnKévat, 
alg Sedv petaBeBnkévar, 

2 See above. 

3 See above. 

4In Joann. T. XXXIL.§ 11: 08 7d rveiua 
Tod avdpunov év TO dvevrngévae abtov b2Aov 
GvSpurov 7d év abt@ diéceice Ta Aouad ev 
ate avdponwa, A dogmatico-ethical re- 
mark ; but which Origen — as often happens 
with him, in introducing his own doctrinal 
and speculative distinctions into the scrip- 
tures — would base upon a text, from which, 
according to the verbal sense, the remark is 


altogether foreign; viz. the “érapayOn 
mvevuatt.” John 13: 21. 

5 II. dpy. 1. II.¢.6. ¢. Cels. 1. I. c. 9; 
1. III.¢. 41. In Joann. T.1.§ 30; T. XIX. 
§ 5, where he says, quite in the Platonic 
manner: ‘H puy7 tod ’Inood éumodcrevouévg 
TO Aw Koouw éxeivy —the Kdopwoc vonroc, 
Tov idéwv, synonymous with the voi¢ or the 
Abyos itself — Kal névra abrov éumeprepyouéry 
kal Xeipaywyoboa én’ abrodv rode wadnTevopé- 
vovg. In Joann. T. XX. § 17; T. III. opp. 
ed. de la Rue, f. 226. In Matth. f. 344 et 
423; T. XIII. § 26; T. XVI. § 8. Com- 
mentar. ep. ad. Rom. lib, I. T. V. p. 250, ed. 
Lomm. In Jerem. Hom. XV. § 6. 
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system of Origen. Had the intelligence which was taken into such 
indissoluble fellowship with the Logos, been affected by the general de- 
fection and fall of the creature; and did it differ from all the intelli- 
gences which had in some way departed from that original unity, only 
by the circumstance that, in surrendering itself to the divine Logos, the 
universal Redeemer, it had become not only freed from all the conse- 
quences of that defection, but elevated to a still higher unity with God 
than it possessed before, a unity which precluded the possibility of any 
future separation? Or did this intelligence have no part whatever in 
the defection of the others? Was it secured against this defection by 
the steadfast perseverance of its fellowship with the Logos; and by the 
same means did the divine life, which it first received into itself by the 
bent of its will, pass wholly into its essence? If the latter is assumed 
to be according to the spirit and sense of Origen, an important conse- 
quence would follow in relation to his principle of creaturely mutability. 
It would be evident, that he did not hold the defection from the original 
unity to be an absolutely necessary transition-link in all creaturely de- 
velopment; for at least the example of this one intelligence would be 
evidence to the contrary. 

Now when we reflect, that, according to Origen’s theory, the vois 
became 7x7 first by the fall, we see no reason, especially as he is care- 
ful to distinguish, even in Christ, between the rvedua and the wx#, why we 
are not warranted, according to his theory, to apply this principle also 
to the soul which, by its steadfast bent of will, had attamed to that in- 
dissoluble union with the Logos. We must suppose, then, that as the 
spirit first became soul by its defection from the original unity, and the 
end of the recovery is that the souls, returning back to the original 
unity, should once more become divested of their psychical being and 
thoroughly penetrated with the pure life of the spirit,|—so this par- 
ticular soul had, before all others, and in a higher manner than all others, 
already attained to this end, and hence would become the mediatory in- 
strument of conducting all other fallen souls to the same end. But it is 
nevertheless impossible to retain this view of the matter, consistently 
with the sense and spirit of Origen. For im this case it would all along 
be presupposed, that what in Christ is denominated a soul, is not a soul 
in the proper sense. We must all along assume, that the soul in Christ, 
which had returned back to the pure being of the voic, had made itself 
like to the fallen souls, only in order to their recovery, — had appro- 
priated to itself an outward veil of psychical bemg, and entered into the 
contracted sphere and divided being of the psychical life, for the pur- 
pose of conducting it back again to that higher unity. And in truth 
we might find some confirmation of this view in the language of Ori- 
gen.2 But when we have once assumed the necessity of such a pro- 


1 Odxére péver puxH  oodeioa puxy. — 2 Taya yap 7 Tob "Inoot puxy ev Th éavring 
forat, bre ob Sorat puxn. De princip. 1. IL. rvyxdvovea tedetoryte év Seq kat To TAnpO- 
c. 8,§3. So he says, as an encouragement pate yy exeivev éseAndvdvia, 7) dmeotadSat 
to mar‘yrdom: Ei Sédouev quov odoa Thy ard Tod matpoc, dvédaBe TO éx THO Maplag 
poxny, wa aitay drodéBauev Kpeitrova oGpya. In Joann. T. XX. § 18. 
wuyis, waptopiy amodéoouev abrhy. Ad 

,Martyr.§ 12. : 
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cedure in the case of the soul of Christ, which had returned back to 
the pure life of the spirit, the reason grounded in the connection of Ori- 
gen’s ideas immediately disappears, which compelled us to suppose that 
the intelligence which the Logos had received into such a fellowship 
with himself, must also have shared in the general defection of the crea 
‘ture. It is evident now, that Origen might have so conceived the mat- 
ter, as to suppose this intelligence to be one which from the beginning 
had not become a soul by falling, but which had only assimilated itself 
to the fallen souls by a voluntary humiliation. We should thus be forced 
to the other view, which in many respects would better harmonize with 
the system of Origen. It would now be quite consistent that this intel- 
ligence, which had ever persevered in the original unity, should, on this 
very account, deserve to be appropriated by the Logos, as an organ 
indissolubly united with himself, for the purpose of extending the re- 
demption, which it did not need itself, to other beings who were in need 
of it. This view is confirmed when we find Origen distinguishing this 
intelligence above all others, as one which from the beginning of the cre- 
ation had ever remained inseparably united with the Logos,! — where, to 
be sure, we must understand by the creation, the original one, and not that 
which was first occasioned by the fall. Accordingly, he could designate 
this spirit as one which, free from all contact with the corporeal world, ever 
lived in the contemplation of the intelligible world, (the kécpoc vonrde,) 
the latter being identical with the Logos ;? for with the defection from 
the original unity, is also supposed, according to Origen’s doctrine, some 
contact or other with the corporeal world. Thus Christ might be said 
to be without sin, in a sense in which no other creature could, since that 
intelligence had never been touched by evil. Although, by virtue of 
the creaturely mutable will, it was, like all others, subject to be tempted 
to evil, yet since it stood this test where the others fell, it attained, by 
its unalterable submission to the Logos, to a divine life exalted above 
all temptation to evil; and what was originally the work of its free will, 
now became a second nature. Yet Origen, in saying this, meant by no 
means to assert, that the soul, when arrived at such an immutable state 
of the divine life, dispensed with the free will belonging to its own 
essence ; for so indeed, as must certainly have been his opinion on the 
principles he held, this essence would itself be annihilated. He as 


1 Ab initio creature et deinceps insepara- 


: omnem naturam recepisse malum, id est 
biliter ei inherens. De princip. 1. IL ¢. 5. 


malam effectam. L.c.1.I.¢8,§3. As 
the translation of Rufinus cannot be per- 
fectly relied on, we should not venture to 
make use of these words, to determine what 
was the opinion of Origen, unless what we 


2 In Joann. T. XIX. § 5; ed Lomm. T. 
II. p. 188. 
3 Tn Joann. T. XX. § 25. 


* Quod in arbitrio erat positum, longi usus 
affectu jam versum in naturam. De prin- 
cipiis, 1. II. ¢. 5, § 5. We may now refer 
also to those words of Origen, in which he 
expressly guards against a conclusion which 
possibly might be drawn from his doctrine ; 
viz. that every rational creature must neces- 
sarily, at some time or other, succumb to the 
temptation to sin. Sed non continuo, quia 
dicimus, nullam esse creaturam, que non 
posstt recipere malum, idcirco confirmamur, 


would prove from them might be gathered 
also from his general train and connection 
of thought, as it has been shown in the text 
that it may. But in order to make every 
thing in Origen harmonize, we must sup- 
pose also, that he did not always use the 
worn in the same sense, but sometimes in a 
more general sense, to denote the spirit or 
intelligence generally, and sometimes in a 
more limited sense, in contradistinction to 
vovs or mvevua, 
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cribed to this soul, even after the incarnation of Christ, a selfdeter- 
mining power,! — though persisting in union with the 7vedya, and thereby 
with the Logos. But here, if we examine into the connection of his 
ideas, the question will come up, how, supposing he conceived this soul 
to be one which had already attained to such perfection, he could still 
admit of any human development in Christ, in his earthly existence — 
how this in his case would be anything else than a mere appearance. 
And yet he believed he could fully receive the entire narrative in Luke 
2: 40, relating to the progressive development of the child Jesus ; and 
he considered this progress as having its ground in the free will of 
Christ.2 But there was a similar difficulty, according to Origen’s doc- 
trine, with regard to the earlier, conscious, personal existence of the 
soul generally, in the case of every’ human development. 

We have to mention one other particular point, in which the connec- 
tion between Origen’s doctrine concerning man, and his doctrine con- 
cerning Christ, is very clearly exhibited. Holding it as a general prin- 
ciple, that the character of the instrument or organ given it as a body, 
corresponded exactly to the work of each soul, which stamped on it the 
form and pressure of its own peculiar essence, he applied the same prin- 
ciple to the relation between the body and soul of Christ. The most 
exalted of all souls was veiled in the most glorious of all bodies ;— 
only this glory was, during its earthly existence, still hidden,— broke 
forth on such individuals as were capable of receiving it only at indi- 
vidual moments,— fore-tokening what should one day appear. By virtue 
of Christ’s exaltation to heaven, this body, —a thought perfectly har- 
monizing with Origen’s doctrine of matter, already described as an 
element in itself undetermined and capable of endless modification of 
form,—this body is now freed from all the defects and limitations 
of the earthly existence, transfigured to an ethereal character, more 
nearly akin to the essence of the Spirit and of the divine life. 

By this exposition of Origen’s theory, one difficulty which must have 
struck reflecting minds in considering the doctrine of the incarnation of 
the Logos, though many never became conscious of it, was removed ; — 
the difficulty, to wit, of conceiving how the divine Logos could become 
united with a human body; how the purely human nature could be 
transferred to him. ‘This difficulty now vanished, since it was assumed, 
that the Logos did not directly appropriate to himself the body, but that 
he appropriated to himself the soul as his natural organ. Thus it was 
made possible, also, to conceive of everything that belongs to human 
nature existing in Christ unalloyed. But, in place of the former, an- 
other difficulty now arose ;— namely, to conceive how the unity of 
Christ’s person and life could be maintained, in this combination with 
a human soul persevering in its own individuality. We have seen in 
what way Origen supposed that it was possible to surmount this diffi. 

1 By the 29’ quiv tie puxnc. In Matth. 8 See c. Cels. 1. I. c. 32; 1. II. c. 23; 1. IIL. 
T. XIII. § 26; ed. Lomm. p. 257. ce. 42; LIV. c. 15; 1. Vic. 75,etseqq. On 
2T,.c.: ‘Qe yap &k Tob é¢’ juiv the puxne the ubiquity of the glorified body of Christ, 
abron hy  év cogia npoxorn Kal yaprrt, obTw¢ see in Matth. T. IV. f. 887, ed. de la Rue. 
kat év 7txig. By which last, Origen means 
the 7iukia rvevpateKy. 
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culty also. Yet this view of the matter seems to have given umbrage 
_ to many, and he drew upon himself the accusation from such persons, 
that, like many of the Gnostics, he distinguished from each other a 
superior and an inferior Christ, or a Jesus and a Christ ; or that he 
represented Jesus as a mere man, who differed from other men only in 
possessing a higher degree of fellowship with the Logos, and therefore 
only in degree. Thus we see here, also, the germ of a controversy 
which reached into the following period. 

As it regards the work of Christ as the Redeemer of mankind, we 
find already in the language used by the church fathers on this point, in 
the period under consideration, all the elements which lie at the basis 
of the doctrine as it afterwards came to be defined in the church — 
elements grounded in the Christian consciousness itself, and indicating 
how Christ manifested himself to the religious feelings and to the intui- 
tions thence resulting, as a deliverer from sin and its consequences, a 
restorer of harmony in the moral order of the universe, a bestower of 
divine life to human nature. Buton this point no antagonisms were as 
yet presented, by which men would be constrained to distinguish and 
separate more accurately what lay in their conceptions. We hear, for 
the most part, only the language of immediate religious feeling and 
intuition; and hence, in comparing the expressions of these church- 
teachers with the later doctrines of the church, men were liable to err 
on both sides, in ascribing to them more, and in finding in them less, 
than they really contained. 

The doctrine of redemption has a negative and a positive moment: the 
former relates to the removing of the disturbance introduced into the mo- 
ral order of the universe, the raising-up of humanity out of its schism with 
God ;—the second, to the glorifying or rendering godlike of human nature 
when delivered from this schism. As it respects the first, there was here 
presented in particular a certain peculiarity in the mode of thinking, 
which, as we see it expressed under different modifications in men of 
the most diverse principles and tendencies, —in a Marcion, an Irenzeus, 
and an Origen, —we may consider as a more general expression of the 
Christian consciousness of this period. It is this idea: Satan hitherto 
ruled mankind, over whom he had acquired a certain right, because 
the first man fell under the temptation to sin, and was thereby brought 
under servitude to the evil one. God did not deprive him of this right 
by force, but caused him to lose it in a way strictly conformable to law. 
Satan attempted to exercise the same power which he had thus far ex- 
ercised over mankind, on Christ, a perfectly holy being, meaning to treat 
him like the others, as a man in all respects the same with them ; but 
here his power was baffled, and he must find himself overmatched. 
Christ, being perfectly holy, could not remain subject to the death which 
Satan, by means of sin, had brought on mankind. By him, the repre- 


1 See the Apology of Pamphilus in behalf  siders it necessary to guard against any such 
of Origen, T. IV. f. 35, and several of the misinterpretation of his doctrine; as, for 
passages above cited, in reference to his doc- instance, in Matth. 'T. XVI. § 8, towards the 
trine on the union of the Logos with the end, where he adds: TApv onwepov od Abw 
soul in Christ, — in which passages he con- dv "Inoovy dxd tov Xpictob 
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IREN AUS. 
sentative of human nature, the latter has been delivered, on grounds of 
reason and justice, from the dominion of Satan —he has no more claims 
upon it.’ Marcion simply transferred, as we have seen above, that 
which in the church view of the matter was true of Satan, to the Demi: 
urge. At the bottom of this whole theory, lies the idea of a real objec- 
tive might, which the ungodly principle in humanity, that had made 
itself a slave to that power, had acquired, and of a real, objective over. 
coming of this might, the redemption, as a legal process in the history 
of the world, corresponding to the requisitions of the moral order of 
the universe. We ought here surely to distinguish the inadequate form, 
in which the idea at bottom has enveloped itself, from this idea itself. 
Combined with this negative moment, we find in Irenzeus the positive 
one, in which the original picture of humanity is represented in a per- 
fectly holy life, and in the communication to it of a divine life, which 
should sanctify and refine it in all the stages of its development. His 
ideas, dispersed through his writings, amount, when we bring them to- 
gether, to what follows: ‘‘ Only the Word of the Father himself could 
declare to us the Father; and we could not learn from him, unless the 
teacher himself had appeared among us. Man must become used to 
receive God into himself, God must become used to dwell in humanity. 
The Mediator betwixt both must once more restore the union between 
both, by his relationship to both; he must pass through every age, in 
order to sanctify every age, in order to restore the perfect likeness with 
God, which is perfect holiness.?- In a human nature which was like to 
that burdened with sin, he condemned sin, and then banished it, as a 
thing condemned, out of human nature, Rom. 8: 3; but he required 
men to become like him. Men were the prisoners of the evil one, of 
Satan; Christ gave himself a ransom for the prisoners. Sin reigned 
over us, who belonged to God; God delivered us, not by force, but in 
a way of justice, inasmuch as he redeemed those who were his own. If 
he had not, as man, overcome the adversary of man; if the enemy had 
not been overcome in the way of justice ; and, on the other hand, if he 
had not, as God, bestowed the gift of salvation, we should not have that 
gift in a way which is secure. And if man did not become united with 
God, he could have no share in an imperishable life.3 It was through 
the obedience of one man that many must become justified, and obtain 
salvation ; for eternal life is the fruit of justice. The import of the 
declaration, that man is created in the image of God, had hitherto not 
been clear,* for the Logos was as yet invisible. Hence man, too, easily 


tri; sed secundum suadelam, quemadmo 


1 This is what Irenzus refers to, when he 2 
dum decebat Deum suadentem, et non vim 


says (1. V. c. 1): Rationabiliter redimeris 


nos, redemptionem semetipsum dedit pro 
his, qui in captivitatem ductisunt. Et, quo- 
niam injuste dominabatur nobis apostasia, 
et, cum natura essemus Dei omnipotentis, 
alienavit nos contra naturam, suos proprios 
faciens discipulos, potens in omnibus Dei 
_verbum et non deficiens in sua justitia, juste 
etiam adversus ipsam conversus est aposta- 
siam ; non cum vi, sed secundum suadelam, 
quemadmodum illa initio dominabatur nos- 
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inferentem, accipere que vellet, ut neque 
quod justum est confringeretur, neque an- 
tiqua plasmatio Dei deperiret. 

2 See the remarks on a former page re 
specting the relation of the eixov to the 
buoiwore Tov Seow. ; 

3 The communication of a divine life to 
mankind through Christ, the évwouw mpd¢ 
agdapoiayv. 

+ Two ideas are here to be taken together: 
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lost his likeness with God. But when the Logos became man, he set 
the seal to both. He truly revealed that image, by becoming, himself, 
that which was his image ; and he exhibited incontestably the likeness 
of man to God, by making man like to God, who is invisible.” 4 

In Irenzus, the suffermgs of Christ are represented as having a 
necessary connection with the rightful deliverance of man from the 
power of Satan. ‘The divine justice is here displayed, in allowing even 
Satan to have his due. Of satisfaction done by the sufferings of 
Christ to the divine justice, as yet not the slightest mention is to be 
found ; but doubtless there is lying at bottom the idea of a perfect ful- 
filment of the law by Christ; of his perfect obedience to the holiness of 
God in its claims to satisfaction due toit from mankind. But in Justin 
Martyr may be recognized the idea of a satisfaction rendered by Christ 
through suffering, — at least lying at the bottom, if it is not clearly 
unfolded and held fast in the form of conscious thought; for Justin 
says:* ‘‘'The law pronounced on all men the curse, because no man 
could fulfil it, in its whole extent (Deut. 27: 26). Christ delivered us 
from this curse, in bearmg it for us.” His train of thought here can 
be no other than this: Crucifixion denotes curse, condemnation: no- 
thing of that sort could touch Christ, the Son of God, the Holy One: 
in reference to himself, this was only in appearance.’ The significancy 
of this curse related to mankind, who were guilty of violating the law, 
and hence involved in condemnation. Christ, in suffering, took this | 
condemnation resting on mankind, upon himself, in order to free man- 
kind from it. The for, in this case, passes naturally over to the instead. 
The author of the letter to Diognetus thus brings together the active 
aud the passive satisfaction, yet with predominant reference to the for- 
mer, when he reduces the whole to the love of God, which in itself re- 
quired no reconciliation, and was itself the author of the reconciliation: 
“God, the Lord and Creator of the universe, is not only full of love to 
man, but full of long-suffering. Such he ever was and is, and such he 
will ever continue to be ;—supremely kind, without anger, true, the : 
alone good. He.conceived a vast and ineffable counsel, which he 
communicated to none but his Son. So long as he reserved this 
as a hidden counsel in his own mind, he seemed to have no con- 
cern for us. He left us, during the ages past, to follow our hists at 
will, not as though he could have any pleasure at all in our sins, but in 
order that we, having in the course of that time, by our own works, 
proved ourselves unworthy of life, might be made worthy by the grace 
of God; and that we, having shown our own inability to enter into the 
kingdom of God, might be enabled to do so by the power of God. But 
when the measure of our sins had become full, and it had been made 


one, which we find already in Philo, that pignus filii, qui homo futurus certior et 


verior. 


man, as the image of God, was created after 
the image of the Logos; the other, that God 
designed to represent in the person of the 
God-man, as the original type of humanity, 
the ideal of the entire human nature. Limus 
ille jam tum imaginem induens Christi futuri 
mm carne, non tantum Dei opus, sed et 


Tertull. de carne Christi, c. 6; adv. 
Praxeam, c. 12. 

1 Vid. Iren. 1. III. c. 20, Massuet (accord 
ing to others, 22) ; 1. III. c. 18 (20), 31; 1.V 
c. 16. 

2 Dial. c. Tryph. Jud. c. 30, f. 322. Ed. Col 

3 Aoxodoa xatapa. f. 317 
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perfectly manifest that punishment and death were ready to be our 
reward, he neither hated us nor spurned us, but showed us his long- 
suffermg. He even took upon himself our sins, he even gave his own 
Son a ransom for us, the Holy One for sin; for what else would cover 
our sins but his righteousness ? ” 

According to the connection of ideas which has just been exhibited 
as peculiar to Origen, the highest end of the earthly appearance and 
ministry of Christ is to represent that divine activity of the Logos, 
which, without being confined to any limits of time or space, aims to 
purify and restore fallen beings. Accordingly, all his actions possess a 
higher symbolical import, to master which is the great problem of the 
Gnosis ; but thereby, as is shown in the case of his miracles, the saving 
effect which they are calculated of themselves to produce, is by no 
means excluded; and in this way he could also appropriate to himself 
what was contained in the consciousness of all Christians, relative to 
the redeeming sufferings of Christ. We find here a great deal which 
he could not have been led to adopt by the general ideas of his system, 
unless he had been first led to such a conviction in some other way, in- 
dependent of his system. To speak of a feeling of sin, a sense of 
being forsaken of God, in the case of the soul of Christ, which he re- 
garded as perfectly holy, exalted above all contact with evil, is what he 
could find no ground or reason for in the speculative ideas of his sys- 
tem. But in many of the facts of the gospel history he came to per- 
ceive such a connection between Christ and the whole spiritual life 
of humanity estranged from God, by virtue of which connection Christ 
felt its trespass as his own, — and what no conception could grasp, he © 
was enabled to construe to himself by an intuition springing out of the 
inmost depth of his being. Thus could he affirm of Christ, that which 
is intelligible only to him who is at home in, and familiar with, the world 
of Christian consciousness: ‘“‘He bore in himself our infirmities, and 
carried our sorrows ; the infirmities of the soul, and the sorrows of the 
inner man; on account of which sorrows and infirmities, which he bore 
away from us, he says that his soul is troubled and full of anguish ;”’ 1 
and in another place: “This man, the purest among all creatures, 
died for mankind ; he who took on himself our sins and infirmities, 
because he could take on himself and destroy the sins of the whole 
world.” 2 

Origen believed that by a hidden law, pertaining to the moral order 
of the universe, the self-sacrifice of a perfectly holy bemg must serve 
to cripple the power of evil, and to free therefrom the beings subjected 
to it. He found proof of this in the prevailing belief of mankind, that 
innocent individuals, by a voluntary sacrifice of themselves, had saved 
whole populations and cities from threatening calamities.2 It was not 
to God, but to Satan, that the ransom for those held in captivity. 
by him was paid; according to the prevailing views of this period, 


1 With reference to Isa.53:4,5. Aitdc dq’ quay mepidvrrov Exec Thy puxny buohoyed 
Baorace dodeveiac Tac THe WuxT¢ Kal vécovg Kal Terapayyévyv. In Joann. T. II. § 21. 
rac Tov KpuTTod THe Kapdiag juGY dySperov, 27. ¢. T. XXVIII. § 14. 

b: dc dodeveiag Kal vooovg Baotacag aitac 8L.c. T. VI. § 34; T. XXVIII § 14 
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which have been already explained. In lighting upon this holy soul, 
which could not be held in the bonds of death, the power of Satan must 
necessarily be broken.1 i 

The peculiar mahner of Christ’s death serves to satisfy him, that it 
proceeded from an act wholly voluntary. He died at the precise point 
of time when he chose to die, not succumbing to an outward force, like 
those whose limbs were broken. From this circumstance, he endeavors 
to explain the unusual suddenness of his death.? 

A necessary connection between redemption and sanctification was 
involved in the whole Christian mode of contemplating the work of re- 
demption, and the nature of the union with Christ. We need only 
make clear to ourselves the relation of the conceptions which here 
grew out of the Christian consciousness, to perceive that this was so. 

Godlike life and a holy life,— these were inseparable notions at the 
Christian point of view. Both were comprehended in one in the notion 
of 4¢Sapcia, immortal life. Now the Logos was regarded as the source 
of this life ; Christ, as the appearance of the Logos in humanity ; as 
the Mediator of this higher life to human nature ; as the one through 
whom, in every stage of its development, it became pervaded and ren- 
dered holy by such a divine life. By the faith in Christ, by baptism, 
each individual became incorporated into the fellowship with Christ, 
and consequently penetrated by this divine life, the principle of holi- 
ness. Christ was understood to be the destroyer of Satan’s kingdom, 
and to this kingdom was reckoned everything partaking of the nature 
of sin. It was by becoming united to Christ through faith, that each 
was bound to make this triumph of Christ over Satan’s kingdom his 
own. Hence the Christian was converted from a miles Satan into a 
miles Christi.? Moreover, the idea of the universal priesthood of all 
Christians had its root in this conviction. 

We may here introduce a few examples, to illustrate how some of the 
church-teachers conceived this connection between redemption and 
sanctification, faith and life. Clement, bishop of Rome, after having 
emphatically borne his testimony to the truth, that no man can be justi- 
fied by his own righteousness and his own works, but that every man 
must be justified by the grace of God and by faith alone, goes on to 
say : — “‘ What are we to do, then, my brethren? Shall we be weary 
in well-doing, and leave off charity ? “The Lord forbid that this should 
ever be done by us; but let us, with unremitted zeal, strive to accom: 
plish all the good we can ; for the Creator and Lord of all takes pleas- 
ure in his own works.’ The author of the letter to Diognet remarks, 
after the beautiful passage above cited concerning the redemption: 
“* With what joy wilt thou be filled, when thou hast come to the knowl- 
edge of this ; and how wilt thou love Him who so much earlier loved 


1 Tin édaxe thy puxnv abtod Abtpov dvr? 2 Qe Baoidéwe Karadurévto¢ Td copa Kat 
TrOAAGY ; ob O79 TH Ged" pATe ody TH movnpd; évepyhoavrog pera Ovvauewc Kal. éovotac, 
ovto¢ yap éxparer quar, Ew¢ 609% 7d ixéo In Joann. T. XIX. § 4; ed. Lomm. T. IL 
NUGY avTO AdTpov, 7 TOD "Inood Wuyn, axarn- p. 172. In Matth. Lat. ed. Lomm. T. IV, 
Bévr, de duvauévy abrig kuptedoat, Kat oby p. 73, et seqq. 
dpGvre Gre ob géper tHy emt 1H Karéxew 3 See vol. I. p. 309. 
wiv Bisavov, In Matth. T. XVI. § 8. * Vid. ep. I. ad Corinth. § 32. 33. 
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thee! But if thou lovest him, thou wilt be an imitator of his good. 
ness.”? Irenzeus thus draws the contrast between that voluntary obedi- 
ence which flows from faith, and the slavish obedience under the law: 
‘¢ The law, which was given to bondmen, disciplined the soul by means 
of outward and sensible things, dragging it, as it were, with chains to 
the obedience of its commands ; but the Word, which sets us free, in- 
culcated a voluntary cleansing of the soul, and thereby of the body. 
After this has been done, the chains of bondage, to which man had 
become inured, must indeed be removed, and he must follow God with- 
out chains. But the requisitions of freedom must extend all the 
further, and obedience to the King must become a fuller obedience ; 
so that no one should turn back again, and prove himself unworthy of 
his Deliverer ; for he has not freed us that we might go away from him; 
since no one that forsakes the fountain of all good, which is with the 
Lord, can by himself find the food of salvation ; but he has freed us for 
this, that the more we have obtained, the more we might love him. To 
follow the Saviour is the same as to partake of salvation, and to follow 
the light is the same as to partake of the light.” ? 

But as the confounding of the Jewish with the Christian point of 
view, and the consequent outward and material way of conceiving 
spiritual things, was found to be the main cause of the corruption of 
the Christian consciousness generally, so the influence of this disturb- 
ing element is discernible also in the prevailing notion of faith. By 
degrees, that view of it which the Apostle Paul had set forth in opposi- 
tion to the Jewish principle, became more and more obscured, and 
instead thereof appeared the Jewish notion of a certain faith on out 
ward authority; not one which was suited to produce out of itself, 
through a necessary inner connection, all the fruits of the Christian 
life, but one which was only to draw after it, in an outward way, b 
means of new moral precepts and new motives addressed to the under- 
standing, the new habits of Christian living. We have already noticed, 
how this notion of faith led to the undervaluing of the stage of mere 
faith (xior¢) among the Gnostics, and in part among the Alexandrians 
also; and how the reaction of Marcion tended to the re-establishment 
of the Pauline view. But to the material and outward conception of 
faith, on this side, was united also a material and outward conception 
of the system of morals, which was rent from its inner connection with 
the system of faith; whence followed, side by side with an outward 
system of faith, a legal system of duties and good works, in which the 
ascetic element had by far the ascendancy over the assimilating princi- 
ple. And in connection with this, might arise the notion of a supererog- 
atory righteousness, a perfection surpassing the requisitions of the law, 
which strove to fulfil the so-called counsels of Christ, (concilii evange- 
lici,) by the renunciation of all earthly goods.’ ae 

A great influence to confirm this outward and material view of faith 
must have been especially exerted, by the manner in which the fellow- 
ship of life with Christ, instead of being considered to flow from the 


1 Lib. IV. c. 13, 14. 2 See vol. I. p. 277 
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inner appropriation of Christ alone, was made to depend on the out 
ward mediation through the church,— a point on which we have spoken 
already in the sectign relating to the church constitution. ‘To this out- 
ward mediation of the church belonged the sacraments. As the essen 
tial character of the invisible and that of the visible church were not 
carefully discriminated, a little confusion of the divine thing and 
its outward sign must, from the same cause, take place in respect to the 
doctrine of the sacraments. ‘This, in the case of baptism, is shown in 
the prevailing notion of a divine power which was imparted to the water, 
and of a sensible union, brought about by means of it, with the whole 
nature of Christ, for the deliverance of the entire spiritual and mate 
rial nature of man. ‘As the dry wheat,” says Irenzeus, “‘ cannot be- 
come one mass of dough and one loaf of bread without moisture, so 
neither can we all become one in Christ without the water which is 
from heaven. And as the parched earth cannot yield fruit unless it 
receive moisture, so neither can we, who at first are but sapless wood, 
ever produce living fruit, without the rain which is freely poured out 
from above ; for our bodies through baptism, but our souls through the 
Spirit, have obtained that communion with the imperishable essence.” 1 
Tertullian finely remarks, concerning the effects of baptism :2 ‘ When 
the soul attains to faith, and is transformed by the regeneration of 
water and the power from above, the covering of the old corruption 
having been removed, she beholds her whole light. She is received 
into the communion of the Holy Spirit; and the soul which unites 
itself with the Holy Spirit is followed by the body, which is no longer 
the servant of the soul, but becomes the servant of the Spirit.” But 
even Tertullian did not understand here how to distinguish rightly be- 
tween the inward grace and the outward sign. In maintaining against 
a sect of the Cainites (see section second) the necessity of outward bap- 
tism, he ascribes to water a supernatural, sanctifying power. Yet we 
see, even in the case of Tertullian, the purely evangelical idea break- 
ing through this confusion of the inward with the outward, and directly 
contradicting it ; as when he says, it is faith which in baptism obtains 
the forgiveness of sin; and when, in dissuading against haste in bap- 
tism, he remarks, that true faith, wherever present, is sure of salva- 
tion. Even in the spiritual Clement of Alexandria we may discern 
the influence of that outward and material conception of spiritual mat- 
ters, when he agrees with Hermas# in thinking that the apostles per- 
formed in hades the rite of baptism® on the pious souls of the Old Tes- 
-tament who had not been baptized. 

We have already, in the history of the forms of worship, taken notice 
of the injurious practical consequences which resulted from this con- 
fusion of the inward grace and the outward sign in the case of bap- 


_2 Lib. TI. c. 17. The divine principle of 8 Fides integra secura de salute. 

life for soul and body in Christ, the wo + Lib. III. S. IX. Fabric. Cod. apocryph 
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tism. It was by confounding regeneration with baptism, and thus look- 
ing upon regeneration as a sort of charm completed at a stroke, by 
Supposing a certain magical purification and removal of all sin in the 
act of baptism, that men were led to refer the forgiveness of sins ob- 
tained through Christ only to those particular sins which had been com- 
mitted previous to baptism ; instead of regarding all this as something 
which, with the appropriation of it by faith, must go on developing 
itself through the whole of life. After this was presupposed, the ques- 
tion must have arisen, How are we to obtain forgiveness for the sins 
committed after baptism? And the answer was: Although we have 
obtained once for all, by the merits of Christ, the means of satisfaction ° 
for the sins committed before baptism ; yet, in order to make satisfaction 
for the sins after baptism, it is necessary that, in addition to this, we 
should have recourse to voluntary exercises of penitence and to good 
works.! This mode of conception is clearly exhibited in the following 
words of Cyprian:? ‘ When our Lord came, and had healed the 
wounds of Adam, he gave to the restored a law, bidding him sin no 
more, ‘est a worse evil should befall him. By the injunction of inno- 
cence, we were circumscribed to a narrow circle ; and the frailty of hu- 
man weakness would have been at a loss what to do, unless divine grace 
had once mere come to its aid, and, pointing out to it the works of 
_mercy, paved the way for it to secure salvation; so that we might 
cleanse ourselves from all the lingering remains of impurity by the 
practice of alms. The forgiveness of sin having been once obtained at 
baptism, we earn by constant exercise in well-doing, which is, as it were, 
a repetition of baptism, the divine forgiveness anew.” Here, if we 
only add what was remarked on an earlier page on the subject of the 
sacerdotal absolution, we have the germ of the catholic doctrine re- 
specting the ‘sacrament of penance. 

To the doctrine concerning the Lord’s Supper, may be applied, in 
general, the same remarks which have been made in relation to the 
doctrine concerning baptism ; but with this difference, that we may ob- 
serve three different grades in the outward and material conception of 
this ordinance. The most common representation was that which we 
find in Ignatius of Antioch,® in Justin Martyr, and in Irenzus. It is 
a conception of it most nearly related to that view just noticed of bap- 
tism, as the means of a spiritual-corporeal communion with Christ. It 
was supposed, for instance, that as the Logos in Christ became man, 
so here also he immediately appropriated to himself a body — this 
body, by virtue of the consecration, became united with the bread and 


1 See Tertullian’s work, de pcenitentia. 
This writer, it is true, brought over with 
him from his legal studies, the expression, 
satisfactio, into the doctrine of repentance; 
yet we should not be warranted, on this ac- 
count, to ascribe to his legal habits of think- 
ing and conceiving, nay, we should not be 
warranted to ascribe to the ideas of any in- 
dividual, so great an influence on the pro- 
gress of erior in the doctrinal notions of 

‘the church on this point;*for, the parov 


weidoc having been once established, all the 
consequences involved in it must of neces- 
sity unfold themselves, especially as these 
consequences find so many points of at- 
tachment in human nature. 

2 De opere et eleemosynis. 

3 Hence, in Ignatius, ep. ad Ephes. ¢. 20 
the holy supper is called: gapyaxov aSavar 
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wine, and thus entered into the corporeal substance of those partakers 
of it, who thereby received into themselves a principle of imperishable 
life! In the North-African church, on the other hand, neither Ter- 
tullian nor Cyprian seems to have entertained the notion of any pene- 
tration of this sort. Bread and wine were represented rather as sym- 
bols of the body and blood of Christ, though not as symbols without 
efficacy. Spiritual communion with Christ at the holy supper was 
made the prominent point; yet, at the same time, those that partook 
were supposed to come into a certain sanctifying contact with Christ’s 
body.? ‘The practice of the North-African church shows, moreover, 
that, according to the prevailing belief, a supernatural, sanctifying 
power resided in the outward signs of the supper: hence the daily 
communion ;* hence also the communion of infants in connection with 
infant baptism. The passage in John 6: 53 being incorrectly under- 
stood as referring to the outward sensible participation of the supper, 
the inference was drawn, that without this outward and sensible par- 
ticipation none could be saved ;® as it had been inferred from the pas- 
sage in John 3: 5, that none could be saved without outward baptism. 

By the Alexandrians, especially by Origen, the distinction was 
clearly drawn, in the doctrine concerning the sacraments, as through- 
out his entire system of belief, between the inner divine thing, the 
invisible spiritual agency of the Logos,® and the sensible objects by 
which it is represented.’ “ Outward baptism,” says he, ‘“ considered 
as to its highest end, is a symbol of the inward cleansing of the soul 
through the divine power of the Logos, which is preparatory to the 
universal recovery ;— that commencing in the enigma and in the glass 
darkly, which shall afterwards be perfected in the open Vision, face to 
face ; but at the same time, by virtue of the consecration pronounced 
over it, there is connected with the whole act of baptism a supernatural 
sanctifying power; it is the commencing point of gracious influences 
bestowed on the faithful, although it is so only for such as are fitted, 
by the Jisposition of their hearts, for the reception of those influ. 
ences.” 

He makes the same distinction also in regard to the holy supper; 
Separating what is called, in a figurative sense, the body of Christ,® 
from the true spiritual manducation of the Logos,\— the more divine 


1 That which distinguishes this mode of 
conceiving the matter from a later one, is, 
that the Christ who has ascended. to heaven 
is not considered to be present here ; but 
the Logos, in this case, directly produces for 
himself a body. This we find more dis- 
tinctly expressed, it is true, in the next fol- 
lowing period ; but it lies at the basis of the 
following language of Justin: Tyv dv ed- 
XG Adyou Tod Tap’ abtod evxapicrn- 
Veicav tpognr, &€ He alpa kat oapKes 
kara uetaBodny tpédovtar Tar, éxeivov tov 
Capkonoinsévtoc ’Inood Kal capKa Kar aipa 
26dGy Onuev eivat. Apolog. I. § 66. 

2 Tertull. ec. Mare. 1. IV. ¢. 40: corpus 
meum, i. e. figura corporis mei. De res, 
farn. c. 8: anima de Deo saginatur. De 
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promise, from the common understanding of the holy supper,— adapted 
to the capacities of the simple! The former refers to the spir- 
itual communication of the Word made flesh, which is the true 
heavenly bread of the soul. Of the outward supper the worthy 
and the unworthy may partake alike ; but not of that true heavenly 
bread ; since otherwise, it could not have been said, that whoever eats 
this bread shall live for ever. Origen says therefore, that Christ in the 
true sense called his flesh and blood the word, which proceeds from the 
word, and the bread which proceeds from the heavenly bread — 
the living word of truth, by which he communicates himself to the souls 
of men ; as the breaking of the bread and the distribution of the wine 
symbolize the multiplication of the word, by which the Logos commu- 
nicates himself to many souls. He supposed, moreover, that with the 
outward supper, as with outward baptism, there was connected a higher 
sanctifying influence by virtue of the consecrating words ; yet in the 
sense, that nothing divine could be united with the earthly material 
signs, in themselves considered ; and that, as in the case of baptism, 
none could participate in the higher influence, unless made susceptible 
of it by the inward disposition of the heart. As not that which enters 
into the mouth defiles the man,— though by the Jews it is considered 
unclean ; so nothing which enters into the mouth sanctifies the man ; 
though by the simple, the so-called bread of the Lord is supposed to 
possess a sanctifying power. We neither lose anything by failing to 
partake of the consecrated bread, by itself considered ; nor do we gain 
anything by the bare partaking of that bread; but the reason why one 
man has less and another more, is the good or bad disposition of each 
individual. The earthly bread is by itself in no respect different from 
any other food. It was Origen’s design here, no doubt, to controvert 
particularly the erroneous notions which attached to the supper a sort 
of magical advantage, independent of the disposition of the heart — 
notions which the other fathers also were far from entertaining ; but 
yet, at the same time, his objections applied also to every representation 
which attached to the outward signs any higher importance or efficacy 
whatever, and even to those views which were received in the North- 
African Church.” 
' It remains that we should speak of the prevailing ideas in this 
period, respecting the ultimate end of the whole earthly development 
of humanity. The teleological point of view was, in this regard, insep- 
arable from the Christian mode of contemplation. The kingdom of 
God, and each individual life thereto pertaining, was to be conducted 
onward to a completion: it was this certain prospect which formed the 
contrast between the Christian view of life, and the Pagan notion of a 
circle aimlessly repeating itself by a blind law of necessity. But the 
intermediate links of the chain, up to that ultimate end, were still hid- 
den from the ken of contemplation: this belonged to the prophetic ele- 


1 The xowvorépa repl tig ebxapiotiac éxdo- 2 Vid. Origen, Matth. T. XI. § 14; in 
xh Toic drAovorépore and Kata THY Setotépav Joann. T. XXXII. § 16; in Matth. f. 898 
érayyediav, corresponding to the two posi- V. III. opp. 
tions of the yvaore and of the more. 
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ment, which must ever remain obscure till its fulfilment. To the earnest 
expectaticn of the pilgrim, as he cast a glance over the windings 
of the way, the end appeared at first near at hand, which, the farther 
he advanced, retréated to a greater distance. The signs in the course 
of history alone would shed more light on the darkness, which the Lord 
himself was unwilling to clear up by his prophetic intimations. 

The Christians were certainly convinced, that the church would come 
forth triumphant out of its conflicts, and, as it was its destination to be 
a world-transforming principle, would attain to the dominion of the 
world ; but they were far from understanding at first the prophetic 
words of Christ intimating how the church, in its gradual evolutions, 
under natural conditions, was to be a salt and a leaven for all human 
relations. They could at first, as we have before remarked, conceive 
of it no otherwise than this, that the struggle between the church and 
the pagan state would endure till the triumph brought about from with- 
out, by the return of Christ to judgment. Now it was here that many 
seized hold of an image which had passed over to them from the J ews, 
and which seemed to adapt itself to their own present situation, — the 
idea of a millennial reign, which the Messiah was to set up on earth 
at the end of the whole earthly course of the world, where all the 
righteous of all times should live together in holy communion. As the 
world had been created in six days, and, according to Psalm 90: 4,a 
thousand years in the sight of God is as one day, so the world was to 
continue in its hitherto condition for six thousand years, and end with a 
thousand years of blessed rest corresponding to the sabbath. In the 
midst of persecutions, it was a solace and a support to the Christians, to 
anticipate that even upon this earth, the scene of their sufferings, the « 
church was destined to triumph in its perfected and glorified state. As 
the idea was held by many, it contained nothing in it which was un- 
christian. They framed to themselves a spiritual idea of the happiness 
of this period, perfectly corresponding with the essence of the gospel, 
conceiving under it nothing else than the universal dominion of the 
divine will, the undisturbed and blissful reunion of the whole commu- 
nity of the saints, and the restoration of harmony between a sanctified 
humanity and all nature transfigured ixto its primitive innocence.1 
But the crass images, too, under which the earthly Jewish mind had 
depicted to itself the blessings of the millennial reign, had in part 
passed over to the Christians. Phrygia, the natural home of a sensual, 
enthusiastic religious spirit, was inclined to the diffusion also of this 
grossly conceived Chiliasm. ‘There, in the first half of the second cen- 
tury, lived Papias, bishop of the church in Hierapolis ; a man, it is true, 
of sincere piety, but, as appears from the fragments of his writings, and 
from the accounts which we have of him, of a very narrow mind and 
easy credulity. He collected from oral traditions, certain narratives 
concerning the life and sayings of Christ and of the apostles 5? and 
among these he received a great deal that was misconceived and un- 


: : 1 So Barnabas, c. 15. 
21n his book, Adyav Kkupraxdv 2Enynoew, receive tales of the marvellous, has been 
from which a fragment on Judas Iscariot, published in J. A. Cramer Catena in Acta 
which serves to illustrate his propensity to Apostolorum. Oxon. 1838, pag. 12 
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true. Thus by his means were diffused abroad many strange, fantas- 
tic images of the ‘enjoyments to be expected in the thousand-years’ 
reign. The injurious consequence of all which was, to foster among 
Christians the taste for a gross sensual happiness, incompatible with the 
spirit of the gospel, and to give birth among the educated heathens to 
many a prejudice against Christianity.! 

But he who knows anything about the hidden depth of the spiritual 
life, in which religion has its seat and its laboratory, will be cautious 
how he pronounces judgment, from such appearances on the surface, 
against the entire religion of a certain period, in which these disturb- 
ing mixtures of a sensuous element were still to be found, when in such 
a man as Irenzeus we find vital Christianity and an exalted idea of the 
blessedness of fellowship with God, united with these strange subordi- 
nate notions. The thousand-years’ reign he regarded as only a pre- 
paratory step for the righteous, who were there to be trained for a more 
exalted heavenly existence, for the full manifestation of the divine 
glory.” 

What we have just said, however, is not to be so understood as if 
Chiliasm had ever formed a part of the general creed of the church. 
Our sources of information from different parts of the church, in these 
early times, are too scanty, to enable us to say anything on this point 
with certainty and positiveness. Wherever we meet with Chiliasm, in 
Papias, Irenzeus, Justin Martyr, everything goes to indicate that it 
was diffused from one country and from a single fountain-head. We 
perceive a difference in the case of those churches where originally an 
anti-Jewish tendency prevailed ; as in the church at Rome (see above.) 

- We find subsequently in Rome an anti-Chiliast tendency. Might not 
this have existed from the -first, and only have been called out more 
openly by the opposition to Montanism? The same may be said also 
of an anti-Chiliast tendency which Irenzeus combats, and which he ex- 
pressly distinguishes from the common anti-Chiliastic tendency of Gnos- 
ticism. It was natural, however, that the zealots for Chiliasm should in 
the outset be disposed to represent all opposition to it as savoring of 
Gnosticism.3 

Two causes codperated to bring about the general suppression of 
Chiliasm: on the one hand, the opposition to Montanism ; on the other, 
the influence of the spirit proceeding from the Alexandrian school. As 
the Montanists laid great stress upon the expectations connected with 
the millennium, and although their conception of it was by no means 
grossly sensual,* yet as they contributed, by their enthusiastic visions, 
to spread many fantastic pictures of the things which were then to hap- 
pen,? the whole doctrine of Chiliasm by this means lost its reputation. 


1 Vid. Orig. Select. in ¥. f.570. T. II. 

2 Tren. 1. V. c. 35: Crescentes ex visione 
Domini et per ipsum assuescent capere 
gloriam Dei et cum sanctis angelis conver- 
sationem. — Paullatim assuescent capere 
Deum. c. 32. 

8 Tren. 1. V. c.32: Transferuntur quorun- 
dam sententiz ab hereticis sermonibus. 


4 Tertullian, at least, places the happiness 
of the millennial reign in the enjoyment of 
all manner of spiritual blessings, spiritalia 
bona. 

5 Of the wonderful city, for instance, the 
heavenly Jerusalem, which should come 
down from above. See Tertullian. 
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An anti-Chiliast party, which had sprung up doubtless before, were 
thus presented with an opportunity of pushing home -their attacks; and 
the more zealous opponents of Montanism seem to have combated this 
error in connection with the other Montanistic doctrines. Caius, a 
presbyter of Rome, in his controversial tract against the Montanist 
Proclus, endeavored to stigmatize Chiliasm as a heresy set afloat by the 
detested Gnostic, Cerinthus; and it is not improbable, though not 
wholly certain, that he considered the Apocalypse as a book which had. 
been interpolated by the latter, for the express purpose of giving cur- 
rency to this doctrine. 

Next, the more intellectual and scientific direction of the Alexan- 
drian school, which had so great an influence generally in spiritualizing 
the system of faith, must have contributed also to spiritualize the ideas 
concerning the kingdom of God and of Christ. Origen in particular 
was a zealous combatant of these sensual notions of the millennium, and 
sought after a different explanation of those passages of the Old and 
New Testament, on which the Chiliasts depended, and all of which they 
took in the most literal sense. Add to this, that the allegorical method 
of interpretation, peculiar to the Alexandrian school, was generally in 
direct opposition to the grossly literal interpretations of the Chiliasts. 
The moderate Alexandrians, who were no friends to expurgatory criti- 
cism, did not reject the Apocalypse at once, as an unchristian book, 
with a view to deprive the Chiliasts of this important support ; — they 
only combated the literal interpretation of it. It was natural, how- 
ever, that the spirit of the Alexandrian school did not so easily spread 
from Alexandria into the other districts of Egypt, which, in point of 
intellectual cultivation, fell so far behind that flourishing seat of the sci- . 
ences. Nepos, a pious bishop, belonging to the nome of Argenoe in 
Egypt, was a devoted friend of this sensual Chiliasm; and wrote in de- 
fence of it a book against the Alexandrian school, entitled, A Refutation 
of the Allegorists ;! in which probably he set forth a theory of Chili- 
asm in accordance with his own anti-allegorical method of decyphering 
the Apocalypse. This book seems to have found great favor with the 
clergy and laity in the above-mentioned district. Great mysteries and 
disclosures of future events were supposed to be found here; and many 
engaged with more zeal in the study of the book and theory of Nepos, 
than in that of the bible and its doctrines. By their zeal for these 
favorite opinions, which had no connection whatever with the essence of 
the gospel, men were led astray, as usually happens, from that which con- 
stitutes the main element of practical Christianity, the spirit of love. 
They affixed the charge of heresy on those who would ‘not embrace 
these opinions ; and matters went so far, that whole churches sepa- 
rated themselves, on this account, from their communion with the 
mother church at Alexandria. A country priest, named Coracion, took 
the lead of this party, after the death of N epos. Had the bishop Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria now been disposed to exercise his ecclesiastical 
authority, had he condemned the erroneous dogma by an absolute de 


1"Eneyxoc tov GAAnyopiotav. 
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eree, such a proceeding would have laid the foundation of a lasting 
schism ; and Chiliasm, which it was intended to crush by words of au- 
thority, would in all probability have become only the more fanatical. 
But Dionysius, that worthy disciple of the great Origen, showed in this 
case, how charity, moderation, and the true spirit of liberty, which 
dwells only with love, can accomplish what exceeds the power of force 
or of law. Not, like others, forgetting the Christian in the bishop, he 
was moved by the love of souls to repair in person to those churches. 
He called together those of the parochial clergy who supported the 
opinions of Nepos, and, moreover, allowed all laymen of the churches, 
who were longing after instruction on these points, to be present at the 
interview. The book of Nepos was produced ; for three days the bishop 
disputed with those pastors over the contents of the book from morn to 
eve; he patiently listened to all their objections, and endeavored to 
answer them from the scriptures ; he entered fully into the explanation 
of every difficulty, taking the scriptures as his guide; and as the 
issue of the whole —a result which had seldom before followed theo- 
logical disputations — the clergy thanked him for his instructions, and 
Coracion himself honestly recanted, in the presence of all, his former 
views, and declared himself convinced of the soundness of the opposite’ 
doctrine. ‘This happened in the year 255.! 

Dionysius, having thus restored the unity of faith among his own 
churches, wrote, for the purpose of confirming those who had been con- 
vinced by his arguments, and for the instruction of others, who still 
held fast to the opinions of Nepos, his work on the Promises.? In this 
instance also, the Christian gentleness and moderation with which he 
speaks of Nepos is well worthy of notice. “‘ On many accounts,” says 
he, ‘‘I esteemed and loved Nepos;— on account of his faith, his untir- 
ing diligence, his familiar acquaintance with the holy scriptures; and 
on account of the great number of church hymns composed by him, 
-which to this day are the delight of many of the brethren.?, And the 
more do I venerate the man, because he has already entered into his 
rest. But dear to me, and prized above all things else, is the truth. 
We must love him, and, wherever he has expressed the truth, agree 
with him; but we rust examine and correct him in those passages of 
his writings where he seems to be in the wrong.” 

The millennial reign was regarded by Chiliasm as forming, in the 
grand development of the kingdom of God, an intermediate point of 
transition to a higher state of perfection ; and, answering to this, a simi- 
lar intermediate point was conceived to exist also in the development 
of each individual. It was here the doctrme concerning Hades, as the 
common receptacle of all the dead, found its point of attachment. To- 
gether with Chiliasm, this doctrine also had to be defended against 
the Gnostics ; for by Hades the latter understood the kingdom of the 


1 Euseb. 1. VII. c. 24. I have rendered it, as referring to the many 

2 Tlept éxayyehov. hymns composed by him, which perhaps is _. 

8 Tae rong Wadpwdiac, y wéxptviv noAAot the most natural way; or as referring to 

rov ddeAdwv evOvpodvrat. The passage may the variety of church melodies introduced 
be understood in two ways; either in the way by him. 
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Demiurge, on this earth. It was to this kingdom Christ descended, —it 
was.out of this he delivered those who were capable of fellowship with 
him, so that after death they could be received immediately to heaven. 
Yet, as we remarked certain indications that Chiliasm had other Oppo 
nents to contend with besides the Gnostics, so the same may be said of 
this doctrine also, which was connected with a mode of thinking not 
essentially different. Here, too, we find indications of antagonists other 
than the Gnostics, but yet in whom their opponents might easily be led 
to believe they perceived a relationship to the Gnostics.1_ They were 
such as taught that Christ, by his descent to Hades, delivered the faith- 
ful from the necessity of passing into the intermediate state after death, 
and opened for them an immediate entrance into heaven. Accord- 
ing to the doctrine of the Montanist Tertullian, those only who had 
been thoroughly cleansed by the bloody baptism of martyrdom were to 
constitute an exception,—were to be raised immediately, if not to 
heaven, at least to an exalted state of blessedness, under the name of 
Paradise. All others would need to pass through that intermediate 
stage, in order to be freed from the defects and stains which remained 
still cleaving to them, and then, according to the measure of their at- 
taimments, would come sooner or later to participate in the millennial 
reign.? It is easy to see how this notion would stand connected with 
the opinion of which we have already pointed out the grounds, that a 
particular satisfaction and penance were required for sins committed 
after baptism. And this notion, of such an intermediate state for the 
purpose of purification in Hades, passed over, at a later period, into the 
doctrine of purgatory. This sprung in the first place out of a mixture 
of Persian and Jewish elements. It was the idea of a fire-current at 
the end of the world to purge away everything unclean ;— to which 
we may observe some allusion in the Clementines and in the Pseudo- 
Sibylline writers. Thence arose the notion of a purgatory after death, 
— the ignis purgatorius of the Westerns.5 

The doctrine of the resurrection, inasmuch as it relates to the per- 
sistence and exaltation of the entire being of the individual, is most 
intimately connected with the peculiar essence of Christianity, and, on 
account of the importance which it gives to the individual existence in 
its totality, forms a strong contrast with the ancient pantheistic view of 
the world;® as we saw in fact very clearly exhibited in the pagan 


attacks on Christianity. The digni 


ty of the body as 


a temple for the 


Holy Spirit, and the command that it should be appropriated to this 


1 As Irenzus describes them, 1. V. c. 31: 
Quidam ex his, qui putantur recte credi- 
disse, supergrediuntur ordinem promotionis 
justorum et motus meditationis ad incorrup- 
telam ignorant, hereticos sensus in se 
habentes. 

2 In hoe, inquiunt, Christus inferos adiit, 
ne nos adiremus. Tertullian, de anima, c. 55, 

8 Modicum quoque delictum mora resur- 
rectionis illic luendum; where he refers to 
the novissimus quadrans, Matth. 5: 26, af- 
terwards understood of the ignis purgato- 
rius. L.c. ¢. 58. 


* Ty ba mrupd¢ KéSapow tov KaKkw¢ Be- 
Bioxorov, Strom. 1. V. f. 549. 

5 The earliest trace of it would be found 
in Cyprian, ep. 52, if the words, “ missum 
in carcerem non exire inde, donec solvat 
novissimum quadrantem, pro peccatis longo 
dolore cruciatum emundari et purgari diu 
igne,” (instead of which another reading 
has diutine,) are to be understood of the 
state after death, which is certainly the more 
probable meaning, and not of penance in 
the present life. 

® See vol. Lp. 11. 
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end, being grounded in this doctrine, there necessarily arises out of 
it an opposition to the Oriental, dualistic contempt of the body ; and 
hence it was no accidental thing that the Gnostics furiously assaulted 
it; while, on the other hand, we may remark, in the zeal with which 
it was defended by the church fathers, a right Christian instinctive 
feeling — though not always accompanied with clear knowledge — of 
the connection of this doctrine with the essence of Christianity. But 
their cautious adherence to the letter, as well as their opposition to the 
Gnostics, led them not seldom to apprehend the doctrine of the resur- 
rection in too crass and material a way, and to form too narrow and 
limited conceptions of the earthly body. Origen endeavored here also 
to strike a middle course between these opposite tendencies, making 
more use of what the Apostle Paul says (1 Corinth. 15) concerning 
the relation of the earthy to the glorified body; and distinguishing, 
from the mutable phenomenal form, the proper essence lying at the 
foundation of the body, which remains the same through all the 
changes of the earthly life, and which, moreover, is not destroyed at 
death. This proper essence lying at the foundation of the body would, 
by the operation of the divine power, be awakened to a nobler form, 
corresponding to the ennobled character of the soul; so that, as the 
soul had communicated its own peculiar stamp to the earthly body, it 
would then communicate the same to the transfigured body.! In proof 
of this he alleges, that the identity of the body in this life consists not 
in its momently changing phenomenal form, which had been fitly com- 
pared to a flowing stream,” but in the peculiar stamp which the soul 
impresses on the body, whereby it becomes the proper form of mani- 
festation of this or that particular personality.’ 

Natural as it would be to the Christian feelings of those who had 
been converted from Heathenism, to seek— by entering more deeply into 
the whole connection of the work of redemption, into the spirit of the 
gospel, into the sense of single passages often too superficially under- 
stood — some ground of consolation with respect to the fate of their ances- 
tors who had died without faith in the gospel; yet they were deterred 
from it by a mistaken adherence to the letter in the understanding of 
scripture, and by the stern, uncompromising opposition to Paganism. 
And the outward, materialized view of regeneration which arose out 
of the habit of confounding it with baptism, also contributed to promote 
these narrow views, which afterwards, carried to the extreme, issued in 
the notion of absolute predestination. Mfarcion alone did, on this side, 


1The eldoc yapaxrnpitov in the oadua 
nvevpatixov, just as in the odua wuytKoy, 
To illustrate this point, he had recourse 
sometimes to his own doctrine concerning 
the #Avy, in itself undetermined, but capable 
of receiving, through the plastic power of 
God, qualities of a higher or lower order ; 
and sometimes to the doctrine of a dynamic 
essence, underlying the body, a Adyo¢ omep- 
paruxéc (ratio ea que substantiam continet 
corporalem, que semper in substantia cor- 
poris salva est,) which, however, is itself 


also to be reduced to his doctrine of a tAn 
lying at the ground of the corporeal world, 
and susceptible of the whole manifold vari- 
ety of properties. See 7. dpx. 1. Il. c. 10; 
c. Cels. 1. LV. c. 57. 

2 Selecta in Psalmos: Ob kaxé¢ morapog 
Ovouacrat 7d oGpa, Suote ag mpos Td aKpyBic 
raya ovd8 dbo HuspOv TO MPGTov bmoKeiuEevoy 
tabrov gorw év 7H cOuate Qudav, T. XL 
p. 388. ed. Lomm. 

8 *Omep éyapaxrnpilero év TH capKl, Toure 
Yapaxtyprodjoetas éy TH Wvevuariucd oopare. 
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enter more profoundly into the spirit of the evangelical doctrine ; and 
here he was joined by the Alexandrians, who, to explain this matter 
had recourse to the doctrine of a progressive development and course 
of purification after death, and moreover found, or supposed they found, 
an allusion to this in the descent of Christ to Hades. With great zeal 
Clement maintained this doctrine, as one necessarily grounded in the 
universal love and justice of God, with whom is no respect of persons. 
The beneficent power of our Saviour—he affirms —is not confined 
barely to the present life, but operates at all times and everywhere. 
But the Alexandrians, as might be gathered from what has already 
been said respecting their doctrine concerning the d«asocbvn owrfows, (Sav- 
ing justice,) went still further, and supposed, as the ultimate end of 
all, a universal redemption, consisting in the annihilation of all moral 
evil, and a universal restoration to that original unity of the divine life 
out of which all had proceeded (the general dmoxardcracw.) Yet, in the 
case of Origen, this doctrine lost its full meaning, by reason of the con- 
sequences which he was pleased to connect with it. His theory con- 
cerning the necessary mutability of will in created beings, led him to 
infer, that evil, ever germinating afresh, would still continue to render 
necessary new processes of purification, and new worlds destined for 
the restoration of fallen beings ; until all should again be brought back 
from manifoldness to unity; so that there was to be a constant inter- 
change between fall and redemption, between unity and manifoldness. 
Into such a comfortless system was this profound thinker betrayed, by 
carrying through with rigid consistency his one-sided notion of crea- 
turely freedom and mutability, and thus marring the full conception of 
redemption. This doctrine he had expressed with great confidence in 
his work sep? dpxsv; but it may be questioned whether this also was not 
one of those points upon which his views became changed at a later 
period of his life ; yet traces of it are still to be found (though not so 
certain and distinct traces) in his later writings.? 


IV. Notices of the more Eminent Church Teachers. 


The ecclesiastical writers who followed next after the apostles, are 
the so-called Apostolic Fathers, (patres apostolici,) who lived in the 
age of the apostles, and are supposed to have been their disciples. A 
phenomenon singular in its kind, is the striking difference between the 
writings of the apostles and the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, who 
were so nearly their contemporaries. In other cases, transitions are 
wont to be gradual; but in this instance we observe a sudden change. 
There are here no gentle gradations, but all at once an abrupt transi- 


1 Od ydp évtradda povov 4 dbvayic 7 ebep- 
yuri pdavet, ravTy dé got Kat det épydce- 
tat. Strom. 1. VI. f. 638 et 639. He also 


2 Orig. m. apy. 1. II. ¢. 4; ¢. Cels. 1. 1V 
c. 69, he barely says: E2 peta tov ddarvio- 
Lov Tig KaKiac Abyov Exel, Td Ta abtHYr 


makes use of the legend noticed on a for- 
mer page—which legend itself perhaps 
grew out of the felt need of some solution 
of this question — that the apostles descend- 
ed, like Christ, to the place of the dead, and 
bestowed on them baptism. 


boioraoIat f uh, &v mponyovuévw Adyw 7a 
rowavta éerao9Aoerat. There is an obscure 
hint in Matth. f. 402. After the dvoxard: 
oraovc has been completed in certain Aucng 
he speaks of waAuv GAAn dpxn. 
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tion from one style of language to another ; a phenomenon which should 
lead us to acknowledge the fact of a special agency of the Divine Spirit 
in the souls of the apostles. After the times of the first extraordinary 
operations of the Holy Ghost, followed the period of the free develop- 
ment of human nature in Christianity ; and here, as in all other cases, 
the beginnings must be small and feeble, before the effects of Chris- 
tianity could penetrate more widely, and bring fully under their influ- 
ence the great powers of the human mind. It was to be shown first, 
what the divine power could effect by the foolishness of preaching. 

The writings of the so-called Apostolic Fathers have unhappily, for 
the most part, come down to us in a condition very little worthy of con- 
fidence, partly because under the name of these men, so highly vene- 
rated in the church, writings were early forged for the purpose of giv- 
ing authority to particular opinions or principles; and partly because 
their own writings which were extant, became interpolated in subservi- 
ence to a Jewish hierarchical interest, which aimed to crush the free 
spirit of the gospel. 

Tn this connection, we should have to notice first Barnabas, the well- 
known companion of the Apostle Paul; if a letter, which in the second 
century was known under his name in the Alexandrian church, and 
which bore the title of a catholic epistle,! really belonged to him. But 
we cannot possibly recognize in this production, the Barnabas who was 
deemed worthy to take part as a companion in the apostolical labors of 
Paul, and who had derived his name from the great power of his dis- 
courses in the churches.? It breathes a spirit widely different from 
what might be expected of such an apostolic man. We see here a 
Jew of the Alexandrian school, who had embraced Christianity, and 
was prepared by his Alexandrian training for a more spiritual concep- 
tion of Christianity ; but who, at the same time, attached too much im- 
portance to the Gnosis of the Alexandrian Jews —a man who sought 
in the mystic allegorical interpretation of the Old Testament, — more 
consonant with the spirit of Philo than that of Paul, or even of the 
epistle to the Hebrews,— a peculiar wisdom, in which he seems to 
take a vain sort of pleasure. We meet nowhere in this letter with 
those views of the Mosaic ceremonial law, as a religious means of culture 
adapted to a certain stage of human development, which we meet with 
in Paul; but such views as evince an altogether peculiar, Alexandrian 
turn of mind,— views which are not found to recur in the following 
- church-teachers, and which sprang from the wildest class of idealists 
among the Alexandrian Jews.? Moses spake everything in the spirit 
(& mveipuart;) — that is, he had only presented universal, spiritual 
truths under a symbolical form. But the carnal Jews, instead of pene- 
trating into the meaning of these symbols, understood and believed 
everything in the literal sense, and supposed they must observe the law 
according to the letter. Thus the entire ceremonial religion had sprung 


1’ErotoAy xadodtky, i. e. a letter intend- a character which answers to the contentg 
ed for general circulation, and containing of this epistle. E 
matter of general interest, — an exhortato- 2 Vide mapaxAjoews, vid¢ roogntetac. 
ry writing destined for several churches, — 8 See above, vol. I. p. 49. 
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out of a misconception of the carnal multitude. A bad angel, it is said,? 
had led them into this error; just as in the Clementines, and other 
writings of that stamp, it is a favorite hypothesis that original Judaism 
had been adulterated by the spurious additions of wicked spirits. The 
author of this epistle is even unwilling to admit, that circumcision was 
a seal or sign of the covenant; alleging, as evidence to the contrary, 
that circumcision was practised also among the Arabians, the Syrians, 
and the idolatrous priests (in Egypt.) But it is made out, that Abra 
ham circumcising the 318 men, Gen. c. 17, and 14: 14, prefigured 
the crucifixion of Jesus; IH (18) being the initial letters of the name 
Jesus, and T (300) the sign of the cross. These characters and nu- 
merals, peculiar to the Greek language, could have occurred to no one 
but an Alexandrian Jew, who had lost his knowledge of, or perhaps had 
never been acquainted with, the Hebrew, and who was familiar only 
with the Alexandrian version,— certainly not to Barnabas, who could 
have shown no such ignorance of the Hebrew tongue, even if it were 
possible to suppose him guilty of such egregious trifling. Yet the tri- 
fler himself looks upon it as a remarkable discovery, as is evident from 
the pompous remark, which so exactly characterizes the mystery-traf: 
ficking spirit of the Alexandrian-Jewish Gnosis: ‘ No one ever learned 
from me amore genuine doctrine; but I know that ye are worthy 
oblte* 

The prevailing drift of the epistle is in opposition to carnal Judaism, 
and to Judaism in Christianity. We recognize the polemical aim 
against the latter, the dogmatic influence of which extended to the 
views entertained concerning the person of Christ, when, in chap. 12, 
it is emphatically observed, that Christ is not merely the Son of man 
and the Son of David, but also the Son of God. The epistle is all of 
a@ piece, and cannot possibly be separated into two parts,’ of which Bar- 
nabas was the author of one, and somebody else of the other. 

For the rest, there is no hint which intimates that the author of the 
epistle wished to have it supposed he was Barnabas. But his spirit 
and style being in accordance with the Alexandrian taste, it may have 
come about, that, as the author’s name was unknown, and it was wished 
to give credit and authority to the document, the report found currency 
in that city, that Barnabas was the author. ava 

Next to Barnabas we place Clement; perhaps the same whom Paul 
mentions in Philipp. 4: 8. About the end of the first century, he was 
bishop of the church at Rome. We have, under his name, an epistle 
to the church of Corinth, and the fragment of a second. The first of 
these was, in the first centuries, read at public worship in many of the 
churches, along with the scriptures of the New Testament. It con- 
tains an exhortation, interwoven with examples and general maxims, 
recommending concord to the Corinthian church, which was rent by, 
divisions. This epistle, although genuine in the main, is still not exempt 
from important interpolations. We detect a palpable contradiction, 

1 Cap. 9. 


2 Ovdele yunowirepov suadev dm eyor Aoyov* Gada olda bri dEwi kore byetc, 
® As Schenkel has asserted. - 
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when, for example, we observe, gleaming through the surface of the 
whole epistle, the simple relations of the oldest constitution of the 
Christian church, where bishops and presbyters were placed wholly on 
a level, and then in one passage, § 40 and onward, find the whole 
system of the Jewish priesthood transferred to the Christian church. 
The epistle which passes under the name of the second, is manifestly 
nothing but the fragment of a homily. 

Under the name of this Clement, two other epistles have been pre- 
served in the Syrian church, which were published by Wetstein, in an 
appendix to his edition of the New Testament. They are circular let- 
ters, addressed particularly to those Christians of both sexes who lived 
in the state of celibacy. The praise which these writings bestow on 
the unmarried life, is by no means sufficient to prove that Clement was 
not their author ; this high estimation of celibacy ! having become com- 
mon at a very early period. There are several things in favor of the 
high antiquity of these epistles: they nowhere indicate the presence 
of a hierarchical effort ; they do not, like other writings of this kind, 
apply the Old-Testament ideas of the priesthood to the Christian 
church ; they make no prominent distinction between clergy and laity, 
nor between bishops and presbyters ; they represent the gift of healing 
diseases, especially demoniacal possessions, as a free gift, not attached 
to any particular office. Still, however, these considerations do not 
amount to a certain proof of the high antiquity of the writings; the 
whole admitting of an easy explanation, even on the supposition of 
their later origin, from the tendencies peculiar to certain countries of 
the Kast. 

As these epistles must have been quite agreeable to the ascetic ten- 
dency of the Western, particularly of the North-African church ; as, 
in similar writings of a practical character, (aimed against the same 
abuses which are reproved in these epistles,) there was frequent occa 
sion for alluding to them, it must appear the more singular, that they 
are found nowhere cited before the fourth century ;? a fact sufficient of 
itself to excite suspicion with regard to their authenticity. 

These epistles bear every mark of having been forged in some East- 
ern church, in the last times of the second or in the third century, 
partly with a view to exalt the merits of the unmarried life, partly to 
* counteract the abuses which, under the show of celibacy, began to gain 
ground, particularly the irregular connections of the ovveicaxro.? 

Under the name of this Clement, various other writings were forged, 
subservient to some hierarchical or dogmatic interest; as, for example, 
the tract which relates to the history of Clement himself, who is repre- 
sented to have been a convert of the Apostle Peter, together with his 
father, whom he lost and afterwards finds again ;4 the Clementines, 
whose peculiar style of thought, resembling that of the Ebionites, we 


1 See vol. I. p. 277. the synodal letter against Paul of Samosata. 
2 The first allusions to it are in Epipha- Euseb. ]. VII. c. 30. ve 
nius and Jerome. 4 Hence the title to one of the revisions 


8 Which abuse had spread in the church preserved to us in the version of Rufinus 
of Antioch, as well as of North Africa. See dvayvwpicpoi, Recognitiones. 
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have already described; finally, the collection of apostolical constitu 
tions, (diaragee or daraya? drooroduxat,) and the apostolical canons, (avovec 
droorodskol. ) : 

The origin of these two collections may be explained in the same 
way as that of the so-called Apostles’ Creed. As men originally spoke 
of an apostolical tradition relating to matters of doctrine, without its 
ever having occurred to them that the apostles had drawn up a confes- 
sion of faith ; so they were accustomed to speak of an apostolical tra- 
dition relating to the constitution and usages of the church, without 
ever having supposed that the apostles had given any written laws on 
the subject. The expressions “ apostolical traditions, apostolical ordi- 
nances,’ having thus once become familiar, a foothold was furnished 
for the opinion, or the pretence, that the apostles, having prepared a 
written confession of faith, had also drawn up a collection of ecclesias- 
tical laws. Hence, to subserve different interests, different collections 
of this kind may have sprung into existence, since the one which 
Epiphanius cites in many places is evidently not the same with our 
present Apostolical Constitutions. These latter appear to have been 
formed gradually, in the Kastern church, out of different fragments, dur- 
ing a period reaching from the close of the second into the fourth century. 

Hermas would follow the next in this series, were he same with the 
one mentioned in Paul’s epistle to the Romans, chap, 16, as many 
among the ancients supposed. We have, under this name, a work en- 
titled The Shepherd, (noiunv ;) so called, because in the second book an 
angel, the appointed guardian of Hermas, is introduced in the character 
of a shepherd. 

It cannot be certainly determined whether the author had, or imag- 
ined he had, the visions which he describes; or whether he invented 
them to procure a more favorable reception for the doctrines, chiefly 
practical, which he advances. The work was written originally in 
Greek, but has been preserved to us, for the most part, only in a Latin 
translation. It stood in high repute among the Greek writers of the 
second century, a distinction, perhaps, to which the name of the sup- 
posed author, and his famous visions, not a little contributed. Irenzeus 
cites the book under the title of the scripture. Yet it may be very 
much doubted whether the Hermas of the Apostle Paul was really its 
author ; although the other tradition, also, (cited in the poem against 
Marcion, ascribed to Tertullian, and in the fragment on the canon of 
the New Testament, published by Muratori,!) which ascribes it to the 
brother of Pius, bishop of Rome, about the year 156, is no less doubt- 
ful ; since it is impossible to determine how much credit is due to these 
two documents; and the high reputation of the book in the times of 
Irenzeus and Clement of Alexandria, can hardly be reconciled with the 
hypothesis of so late an origin.? 

Ignatius, bishop of the church at Antioch, is said, in the reign of 


1 Antiq. ital. jud. evi, T. I. stroying the authority of the book were led 
? It may have been, that the Roman for this very purpose to fix on so late an 
Bishop Pius actually had a brother of this author. 
name; and those who were desirous of de 
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Trajan, to have been conveyed as a prisoner to Rome, where he was 
expecting to be thrown to the wild beasts. On the way, he is said to 
have written seven epistles; six to churches of Asia Minor, and one to 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna. These letters, it must be allowed, con- 
tain passages which at least bear throughout the stamp of antiquity. 
Such especially are the passages directed against Judaism and against 
Docetism; but even the briefer revision, which is the one most entitled 
to confidence, has been very much interpolated. As the account of 
the martyrdom of Ignatius may be justly suspected,’ so too the 
letters which presuppose the correctness of this suspicious legend, do 
not wear at all a stamp of a distinct individuality of character, and of a 
man of these times addressing his last words to the churches. A hie- 
rarchical purpose is not to be mistaken. 

The letter to Polyearp, bishop of Smyrna, wears very much the ap- 
pearance of an idle compilation That to the Roman church possesses 
more decided marks of originality than the others. 

Of Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, we have already spoken. To him 
is ascribed an epistle to the church at Philippi; nor are there any suf- 
ficient reasons for doubting that he was the author of it. 

Immediately after the apostolical fathers, we place the Apologists, 
who follow next in the order of time. The existing scientific culture 
would first be made subservient to the defence of Christianity under 
the government of Hadrian ; and the Apologists, who began to appear 
about this period, are therefore to be considered as the earliest repre- 
sentatives of such a combination. } 

Among these, the first to be noticed is Quadratus. He was known 
as an evangelist,? and stood in high repute on account of his prophetic 
gifts. He must not be taken for the same person as a Quadratus, who, 
in the time of Marcus Aurelius, was bishop of the church at Athens, 
and with whom Jerome has confounded him. It is to be regretted, 
that his Apology has not come down to us. Eusebius has preserved 
the following remarkable passage from it: “The works of our Saviour 
were always to be seen, for they were real ; — those that were healed, 
and those that were raised from the dead, were seen, not only when 
they were healed or raised, but they were always there ; not only whilst 
he dwelt on the earth, but also after his departure, which they long sur- 
vived ; so that some of them have lived even to our own times.”’ 8 

The second, Aristides, still retained, after he became a Christian, 
the philosopher’s cloak, (rpi8ov, pallium,) so that he might be able to 
present Christianity to the educated Heathen as the new philosophy 
from heaven.* 

Justin Martyr is worthy of notice, as being the first among these 


1 See vol. I. p. 191. n. 2. 4 Hieronym. de vir. illustr. c. 20, ep. 83, 

2 This word is to be understood in the ad Magnum: Apologeticus contextus phi- 
sense of the New Testament, i.e. as desig- losophorum sententiis. The traveller De 
nating a teacher, not connected with any la Guilletiére says, that in a cloister, about 
particular church, but travelling about as twenty-four miles from Athens, they pretend 
missionary to preach the gospel. still to be in possession of this Apology. 

8 Euseb. 1. III. c. 37; 1. IV. ¢. 3; 1. V. 
ce. 17. 
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apologists whose writings have come down to our times, and the first 
Christian father, intimately known to us, in whom we observe Christian- 
ity in contact with the Hellenic culture, and more particularly with the 
Platonic philosophy ; in which respect, he is the precursor of the Alex- 
andrian church-teachers. The accounts of his life and education we 
must derive for the most part from his own writings ; and it will be the 
safest course to confine ourselves in the first place to his two Apologies ; 
inasmuch as these are the undoubted productions of Justin, and bear 
indubitable marks of a decided intellectual bent. As to his other 
writings, they must first be compared with these, before we can decide 
about their genuineness. 

Flavius Justinus was born in the city of Flavia Neapolis, the ancient 
Sichem in Samaria: it was at that time a Roman-Greek colony, in 
which the Greek language and culture predominated. Probably it was 
not a decided taste for speculative inquiries, which in truth he did not 
possess, but the longing after some stable ground of religious convic 
tion, that led him, with many others of his age, to the study of philoso- 
phy ; and precisely for this reason the philosophy of Plato would pre- 
sent the most attractions for him. It was not so much true that he 
became a systematic follower of this philosophy, as that he adopted 
many of its ideas, and particularly such as were suited to meet the 
spirit of an age which felt the necessity of religion. But the spirit of 
this philosophy could not so pre-occupy his mind, as to unfit it, as it did 
many other minds, for other spiritual impressions. He informs us him- 
self how he came to be a Christian.! “JT also,’ says he, “ was once 
an admirer of the doctrines of Plato; and I heard the Christians 
abused. But when I saw them meet death, and all that is accounted 
terrible among men, without dismay, I knew it to be impossible that 
they should live in sin and lust. I despised the opinion of the multi- 
tude ; I glory in being a Christian, and take every pains to prove my- 
self worthy of my calling.” 

After becoming a Christian, Justin still retained the mantle? which 
he had worn as a pagan philosopher and ascetic, availing himself of his 
former garb and mode of life as a means which enabled him easily to 
introduce, in his intercourse with men, religious and philosophical sub- 
jects, and through these to prepare the way for bringing home the gos- 
pel to their hearts. Thus he may be regarded as an itinerant preacher 
in the garb of a philosopher. From one of his remarks in the second 
Apology, where, describing the Christian cultus, he says, “‘ We conduct 
the convinced, after we have baptized them, to the assembled brethren,” 
it has been too hastily inferred,* that he was ordained to the spiritual 
office. Nosuch distinction was made, as yet, between clergy and laity, 
as renders it improbable that Justin expressed himself in this way on 
the principle of the universal Christian priesthood. But whether he 


5 Apolog. I. p. 50, 51. since we might at least assume that the 
See vol. Lp. 275. author was acquainted with the history of 
® Even if the Dialogue with Trypho were Justin’s life. 
Not genuine, yet on this point we might * By Tillemont. 
avail ourselves of the accounts it contains ; 
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had been solemnly ordained, in the name of the church, to the office 
of an evangelist or not, — a question of little importance, — his gifts as 
a teacher would hardly be suffered to lie idle, when they could be so 
usefully employed, both in spreading the gospel among the Heathen, 
and in giving instruction to the churches themselves. If any reliance 
can be placed on the story of Justin’s martyrdom, it would appear from 
this narrative, that, while he resided at Rome, a portion of the church, 
who understood the Greek language, were accustomed to meet and hear 
him discourse in his own house. 

We remarked in the first section of this history,! that, soon after the 
death of the Emperor Hadrian, and at the beginning of the reign of 
Pius, the Christians were persecuted. It was on this occasion that 
Justin, who happened to be then living at Rome, felt himself called 
upon to present to the emperor a written defence of their cause. As 
the name of Marcus Aurelius with the title of Cesar does not appear- 
at the head of this document, it was probably written before Aurelius 
had been nominated to that dignity, which happened in the year 139. 

Tt is more difficult to determine at what time the work which goes by 
the name of the first Apology of Justin was written. The immediate 
occasion of his writing in defence of the Christians was an incident, 
which presents a striking illustration of the working of Christianity and 
of the persecutions. A woman of Rome, who with her husband had 
led an abandoned life, became a convert. She now refused to share 
any longer in the vices of her husband, and used all her influence to 
reclaim him. Being unsuccessful in this, and finding it impossible to 
remain connected with her husband without participating in his sins, she 
availed herself of the privilege allowed in such cases according to the 
doctrine of our Lord, and procured a divorce. In revenge, her hus- 
band accused her of being a Christian. The woman now petitioned 
the emperor, that she might first be allowed to arrange her domestic 
affairs, when she would submit the matter to a judicial investigation. 
The husband, perceiving that his vengeance against his wife was thus 
likely to be delayed, turned his malice upon her Christian teacher, whose 
name was Ptolemeus. ‘The latter was seized by a centurion, and car- 
ried before the prefect of the city. Having boldly declared before 
the preefect that he was a Christian, he was condemned to death. 


1 See vol. I. p. 103. 

2 The superscription runs as follows: Ad- 
roxparopt Tirw AlAiw ’Adpiavy ’Avtavivy 
EbosGei SeBaorw Kaioape cat Odinprooin 
vl Didocdew Kal Aovkiw piAocdgw (accord- 
ing to Eusebius, ¢:Aocddou) Kaicapoc picet 
vid Kad EiceBoic elonogry, tpacti mawetac, 
lepG Te ovyKkAgr@ Kat Onug mavtt ‘Papuaiov. 
The first named is the Augustus Antoninus 
Pius, who had then entered upon his reign ; 
the second, M. Antoninus Philosophus, to 
whom the Emperor Hadrian (at whose re- 
quest Antoninus Pius adopted him) had 
given the name Annius Verissimus ; the 
third, Lucius Verus Antoninus, who after- 
wards was co-regent with M. Aurelius. He 


was son of Lucius Atlius Verus, whom Tra- 
jan had adopted, and nominated Cesar. 
‘After the early death of Lucius, he also, in 
compliance with the wish of Hadrian, was 
adopted by Antoninus Pius, who took the 
place of his father. The reading found in 
Eusebius is most probably the correct. one ; 
for it can hardly be supposed that Lucius 
Verus would have two epithets. The sur- 
name “philosopher” is quite incongruous 
applied to a youth but nine years old ; while 
he might be styled, with perfect propriety, 
the épaorhe maieiac. The surname “ philo- 
sopher” would sooner be given to the now 
deceased ASlius Verus, whom Spartianus 
calls “ eruditus in literis.” 
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Another Christian by the name of Lucius, on hearing this decision, 
said to the prefect: ‘‘ Why do you condemn to death a man who is 
guilty neither of murder, nor theft, nor adultery, nor any other crime, 
but merely because he has called himself a Christian? _Such a pro- 
ceeding does not become the pious emperor, nor the philosopher, the 
emperor’s son.” From these words, the prefect gathered that the 
speaker was also a Christian, and, upon his avowing that it was so, con- 
demned him likewise to death. A third met with the same fate. 

The question now arises, whether these events agree best with the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, or with that of Marcus Aurelius. We find 
nothing here which might not have happened under the reign of the 
former ; for, as we have said? the law of Trajan was in fact by no 
means repealed by the rescripts of Hadrian and of Antoninus Pius: the 
public confession of Christianity might still be punished with death, 
although the clemency of the emperor left it in the power of every well- 
disposed magistrate to exercise great indulgence. But is it probable, 
that a Christian would thus address the prefect, if the reigning empe- 
ror himself had issued a severe edict against the Christians as such ? 8 
Moreover, the Apology itself contains no allusion whatever to the exist- 
ence of a new law against the Christians, for the repeal of which Jus- 
tin was petitioning the emperor. It may be said that it is only to the 
times of M. Aurelius the language of Justin is applicable, where he 
speaks of confessions extorted by the rack from slaves, women and 
children, in which those popular rumors about the unnatural crimes, 
said to be committed in the Christian assemblies, were acknowledged 
to be true. Beyond question, we find examples of such proceedings 
against the Christians first cited under the reign of M. Aurelius ; but 
as popular fanaticism had already, from the time of Nero, set in circu- 
lation such reports against the Christians, the same fanaticism may have 
found many a magistrate, previous to the time of which we are speak- 
ing, disposed both to credit it and to administer to it. Besides, in the 
Apology which by universal consent is placed in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, Justin only asks that men would cease to place reliance on the 
blind reports of the populace against the Christians. He says, it is. 
true, that the things which happened at Rome in the time of Urbicus 
were everywhere occurring ; that other governors acted in the same 
unreasonable manner ; that generally, where an individual was reformed 
by Christianity, one of his most intimate relations or friends would ap- 
pear as his accuser, —all which seems to agree chiefly with the times 
of general persecution under M. Aurelius. But in the times of Anto- 
ninus Pius also, the Christians in many districts were furiously attacked 
by the populace, whence the emperor was moved to publish those 
edicts which were designed to quiet the minds of the people. It is 


1 Ob mpéxovra EboeBet adroxparops, obd3 
$-A0066) (according to Eusebius; the com- 
mon reading, ¢Aocdgov.) 

? See vol. I. p. 105. 

5 The reasons alleged by Hr. Semisch 
(Studien und Kritiken, J. 1835, p. 939) 
against believing in the existence of any 


such law, are far from being satisfactory. 

The psychological problem is solved in the 

way I have shown in my account of this 

persecution. It might be conceded, how: 

ever, that the words may possibly have been 

spoken before the publication of such a law 
4 See vol. I. p. 108. 
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singular too, that, in the above-cited titles of the reigning princes by the 
Christian Lucius, the surname “ philosopher” should not be given to 
M. Aurelius, to whom it properly belonged, but should be transferred 
to Verus, to whom it did not belong and was never applied ; while that 
of Antoninus Pius should be given to M. Aurelius, who in his lifetime 
was never known by that title! Even if we rejected the reading in 
Eusebius, it would not help the matter; for, at the end of the Apology, 
the same predicates are once more subjoined to the names of the two 
emperors.” These reasons concur to show, that this Apology ought not 
to be placed, as it is by the common hypothesis, supported by the 
weighty authorities of Pagi, Tillemont, and Mosheim, in the reign of 
M. Aurelius; but in the times of Antoninus Pius, as is maintained by 
Valesius and Longuerue. 

It is remarkable,3 again, that Justin twice refers,‘ in this Apology, to 
something he had said before, which nevertheless does not occur in this 
Apology, but which is found in the first. He uses the same phrase, 
&¢ npoégnuev, which he employs elsewhere, when he refers to passages in 
the same document ; — and this hardly admits of being reconciled with 
the long interval of time by which, on the other hypothesis, we must sup- 
pose the two Apologies were separated from each other. 

With all this, we shall not deny that the authority of Eusebius is 
against us; for we must allow, that he seems to consider the first-cited 
Apology as the first, composed under the reign of Antoninus Pius, and 
to place the second under that of M. Aurelius. It would be neces- 
sary, then, in retaining our own view of the matter, to suppose that the 
right relation of the two Apologies to each other had, in the time of 
Eusebius, already become confused ; which assuredly is possible. But 
we should not omit also to remark, that, if this Apology was written in 
the reign of Antoninus Pius, it must seem strange that Lucius did not 
appeal to the laws enacted by that emperor against the popular attacks 
on the Christians, and favorable to their interests; since we must ad- 
mit that in such laws the Christians were ever disposed to find more 
than they really contained.® 

We have had occasion to speak already of Justin’s peculiar idea with 


1 Comp. the reasons, certainly not with- 
out weight, which Semisch has presented in 
favor of the common explanation of these 
titles, in the Studien und Kritiken, J. 1835, 
S. 921. 

2 Ein obv tude agiwg eboeBeiag kal 

tAocodiag Ta dixata brép éavtGy Kpivat, 
That the epithet ¢Adcogoc, which occurs at 
the beginning of the Apology of Athenag- 
oras, whether applied to L. Verus or to 
Commodus, cannot serve to relieve this dif- 
ficulty, is plain; since it may be easily shown, 
that the predicate, belonging properly to 
only one of the emperors, is attributed to 
them both in common, as the case there 
stands. 

3 As, the Benedictine editor long ago 

noticed. y i; 
4 According to the Benedictine edition, 


§ 4, where he speaks of enmity to God; § 6, 
where he speaks of the incarnation of the 
Logos; and § 8, where he speaks of Hera- 
clitus. 

5 By comparing II. 13 and IV. 16 (IV.11 
is less clear), and by comparing c. 17 with 
what precedes, we can scarce doubt that 
either the reading mpétepa is corrupt, or 
Eusebius so wrote through a mere oversight. 

6 Though I cannot think the difficulty so 
great as it is considered to be by Hr.Semisch 
(1. c. p. 920), who does not believe that a 
prefect under this reign would have acted 
in this manner; for Trajan’s rescript was 
certainly still in full force, and a Christian 
who, before the civil magistrate, professed a 
religio illicita, and declared himself opposed 
to the state religion, had to be punished for 
his obstinacy (obstinatio.) 
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regard to the spermatic Word, (Aéyoc omepuaruxde,) as related to the abso- 
lute, divine Logos, and constituting the transition-link betwixt Christianity 
and everything true and good in the times antecedent to Christianity — 
an idea which was laid hold of and prosecuted still farther by the Alex- 
andrians. It is smgular, however, that in Justin’s other writings not a 
hint is to be found respecting this idea, so predominant in the Apolo- 
gies. It might be said, indeed, Justin simply made use of this idea in 
accommodation to his particular purpose, which was, to render the 
philosophical emperor more favorably inclined to his propositions ; but 
the supposition is an unnatural one. Forming our estimate of Justin 
especially from his own writings, we could hardly give him credit for 
possessing versatility of mind enough, to range so freely in a circle of 
ideas which had been merely borrowed from abroad to answer a present 
purpose. That more candid and liberal judgment of the Greek philo- 
sophy, and that impartial and fair statement even of opinions which he 
censures, we must regard rather as the expression of his real views. 
But in his other writings, which aimed at the conversion of the Heathens, 
he might beyond doubt have employed the same method with as good 
effect as in the Apologies. Why, then, did he not employ it? The 
case would appear still more singular, if we supposed, according to the 
common view, that Justin wrote the two Apologies in times so widely 
different. 

We have a production, under the name of Justin, entitled an Admo- 
nition to the Gentiles, (xapawerixde xpd¢ “EAAnvac,) the design of which is to 
convince the Heathens of the insufficiency of their popular religion, as well 
as of their philosophical doctrines of religion, and of the necessity of a 
higher instruction from God himself. It is most probably the same 
treatise which we find cited by Eusebius and Photius under the title of 
The Refutation, (eyxoc,) a title well suited to the contents.1 

In this treatise, we find no trace of that milder and more liberal way 
of thinking which we observe in the Apologies,—no trace of that pe- 
culiar circle of ideas of which we have spoken, but rather the reverse. 
All true knowledge of God is here represented as derived solely 
from revelation. It is admitted, indeed, that among the Heathen there 
were many feeble though misunderstood echoes of the truth ; yet these 
were derived from a misunderstood and corrupt tradition ;— which 
agrees with the idea prevailing among the Alexandrian Jews, that 
a knowledge of the doctrines communicated by divine revelation to the 
Jews, had come to the Greeks through Egypt. While, in the Apolo- 
gies, men are acknowledged to have existed among the Heathen, who, 
following the revelation of the Aédyoc onepuatixoc, were witnesses for the 
truth before the appearance of Christianity, it is here asserted,? on the 
contrary: ‘‘ Your own teachers have been constrained, even against 
their will, to say a great deal for us concerning divine providence ; and 
particularly those of them who have resided in Egypt, and profited by 
the religion of Moses and his fathers.” 


1 Comp. Semisch’s thorough investigation “Monographie,” p. 105, where also will be 
respecting this writing in the first vol. of his found a list of the authors on this subject. 
2 Cohortat. p. 15. 
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We cannot possibly suppose, that this treatise sprung from a mind of 
the same way of thinking, as that which produced Justin’s Apolo- 
gies. Yet, if we are disposed to ascribe it to him, we must at least 
not follow the common hypothesis, and consider it the first production of 
his after his conversion, but, on the contrary, one of his latest. We 
must suppose, that the mild and liberal way of thinking which he 
originally indulged, became afterwards more narrow and rigid; and 
that those-views, resulting from the peculiar direction of his mind, and 
originally predominant with him, concerning the relation of the revela- 
tions of the Aédyoc omepyaruxéc to the revelation of the absolute Logos, 
which we find predominant in the Apologies, had at some later period 
been wholly suppressed by the notions which he had imbibed from the 
Alexandrian Jews concerning a source of outward tradition Such a 
change is indeed possible, and examples of the same kind are doubt- 
less to be met with; but it may be a question, whether this treatise 
contains sufficiently decisive evidence of having proceeded from Justin, 
to make such an hypothesis necessary. 

We have next, under the name of Justin, a short address to the 
Gentiles, (A5yor mpo¢ “EAAvac,) with which indeed no title mentioned in 
the indexes to the writings of Justin among the ancients corresponds, but 
which, however, if we cannot consider it a production of Justin be- 
cause it differs from the style of his writings,” bears at least the stamp 
of the same age. Itisa rhetorical exhibition of the untenableness of 
the pagan doctrine concerning the gods, in which the finest passage 1s 
the conclusion: “ The power of the Logos does not produce poets; it 


1 Tt is not to be denied, that these notions 
occur also in the Apologies; but they are 
kept more in the background, while the 
other view predominates. Apolog. II. p.81: 
« All that philosophers and poets have said 
about the immortality of the soul, about 
punishments after death, about the intuition 
of heavenly things, or about similar doc- 
trines, they have been enabled to know, and 

_ have unfolded, because they have been fur- 
nished with a clue to them by the prophets. 
Hence there seems to be one and the same 
gun of truth for them all; and it is plain, 
that they have not correctly understood it, 
if they contradict one another.” So too, p. 92, 
Plato’s doctrine of the creation is traced to 
Moses. 

2 Although I agree with Semisch in the 
result, yet I cannot approve the reasons 
which he adduces (p. 166) for deciding that 
the writing is not Justin’s. The difference 
between the Admonitions and the Apologies 
is in fact greater than that which he makes 
so prominent between this writing and the 
other writings of Justin. What Justin says 
in the Apologies, respecting the motives 
which led him to abandon Paganism, may 
be easily reconciled with what he alleges 
here, when he speaks of his abhorrence of 
the immoralities in the pagan mythology; 
for although he had learned already, in the 


philosophical schools, to give another sense 
to the mythological narratives, yet this arti- 
ficial concealment of the breach with the 
traditional religion could not satisfy him. 
He might then very justly mention this as 
one thing which led him to Christianity, 
though it was not the only one. In truth, 
one is not always under the necessity of 
expressing in full every thing that has con- 
tributed to induce a change in his convic- 
tions and mode of conduct. The manner, 
however, in which Christianity operated on 
him, he describes here not otherwise than 
he does in his other writings. Hr.Semisch 
labors under a mistake, when he supposes 
that in this writing he finds it made the 
boast of Christianity, that it does not form 
philosophers. T'his is not what is said; but 
that it makes men more than philosophers, 
— that it converts mortals into gods; and 
this, too, Justin might have said. Nor does . 
it admit of being proved from this writing, 
that the author supposed no intermediate 
state after death, — no Hades as a transition 
stage; for, when he speaks of the return of 
redeemed souls to God, the reference is here 
to the ultimate end,—the final goal; and, 
moreover, the expression is too general and 
vague to furnish any grounds for deciding 
as to what the author’s views were on this 
point. 
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does not create philosophers, nor able orators; but, by forming us 
anew, it makes of mortal men immortal, converts mortals into gods. Ii 
transports us from the earth beyond the limits of Olympus. Come, and 
submit yourselves to its influence. Become as I am, for I too was as 
you are: this has conquered me, the divinity of the doctrine, the power 
of the Logos; for as a master serpent-charmer lures out and frightens 
away the hideous reptile from his den, so the word drives the fearful 
passions of our sensual nature from the most secret recesses of the soul. 
And the cravings of lust having once been banished, the soul becomes 
calm and serene ; and, delivered from the evil which had cleaved to it, 
returns to its Creator.” } 

The largest and most important work we have from Justin, is, next 
to the Apologies, his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew,— the object of 
which is to prove that Jesus is the Messiah promised in the Old Testa- 
ment, and to refute the objections then commonly urged by the Jews 
against Christianity. Justin comes, probably to Hphesus, in company 
with Trypho a Jew, whom the war excited by Barcochba had driven 
from Palestine, and who was traveling about Greece; having there 
studied, and become enamored of the Greek philosophy. The phi- 
losopher’s cloak, which Justin wore, led Trypho to accost him as he was 
taking a solitary walk ; and a conversation arose between them about 
the knowledge of God, which Justin finally turns to the subject of 
Christianjty. The conversation is supposed to be here put down in 
writing. 

The unanimous testimony of the ancients assigns this Dialogue to 
Justin. The author intimates that he is the same Justin who wrote 
the Apologies, by citing a passage from the so-called second Apology, 
as his own production.?, He describes himself in the introduction as 
one who had left Platonism for Christianity,— which applies perfectly 
well to Justin. No unprejudiced reader can deny, that the writing 
must have been composed by a contemporary of Justin, or at least by 
aman who lived very near to those times. Such being the case, no 
good reason can be imagined, why a man, who, as appears evident from 
this book, was by his own personal qualifications entitled to rank as 
high as Justin himself, should, instead of writing it in his own name, 
cause it to appear under that of a contemporary. Besides, the book 
is wholly free from those marks of studious design, so apparent in other 
forgeries of the same period, written for the purpose of giving spread 
to certain favorite opmions. The prevailing aim is a polemical one 
against Jews and Judaizing Christians; and here nothing was to be 
gained in the estimation of either party by using the name of the Sa- 
maritan pagan, and former Platonist.? . 


1 Respecting the treatise “on the Unity of 
God,” (mep? vovapyiac,) incorrectly ascribed 
to Justin, see the remarks of Semisch, 1. ¢. 
p. 167. 

2 Vid. Simon Magus, Dial. Tryph. f. 349. 

8 The arguments brought against the 
genuineness of this book by Wetstein, Pro- 
legomena in Nov. Test., and Semler in his 


edition of the same, 1764, p. 174, are drawn 
from the mode of citation from the Alexan- 
drian version. Comp., on the other side, 
Stroth, in the Repertorium fiir bibl. u. 1nor- 
genland. Literatur, Bd. II. S. 74; next Roch, 
Justini M. Dial.c. Tryph. secundam reculas 
criticas examinat. et vodebcewe convictus, 
1700, — a work which I have not seen; and 
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We may be struck, it is true, at meeting here with the same phe- 
nomena which we remarked in speaking of the “ Refutation of the 
Gentiles ;”’ but here the case is altered. We saw, in fact, that Justin 
is seeking to point out, on the one hand, the affinity of Christianity 
with the better sort of Greek philosophy, and, on the other, the unsatis- 
factory nature of that philosophy so far as it respects religion. Now, 
if in the Apologies, intended for the use of cultivated Pagans, par- 
ticular prominence would necessarily be given to the former point of 
view ; in a work, on the contrary, which is aimed against Jews, who 
sought in the Greek philosophy a supplement to the religious instruc- 
tion of the Old Testament, this point of view would necessarily be kept 
wholly in the back ground. Yet, at the same time, there is an evident 
affinity of ideas between the Dialogue and the Apologies, even in that fa- 


vorite thought of the Apologies relating to the Aéyor omepuaruse, In like 


manner as in the first Apology, he says that men would have had some 
excuse. for their sins, if the Logos had first revealed himself to man- 
kind but a hundred and fifty years ago; if his agency had not been 
felt at all times among men through the medium of that Asyoc omepuarexée : 
so, in the present treatise, he makes the same remark im reference to 
the moral ideas (¢vorxa? érvo) inseparable from human nature, which 
force men everywhere to recognize sin as sin, and which, by the influ- 
ence of the evil spirit, by bad education, manners and laws, were capa- 
ble of being extinguished and suppressed rather than totally destroyed. 
What he says here also concerning that which had revealed itself at all 
times and by its own nature, as the goodness whereby alone men could 
please God,— in contradistinction to the ceremonial law, which was 
valid only as a means of discipline and culture for the Jewish hardness 
of heart, or as typical of the future,!— naturally leads to the idea of 
that Adyoc oepyarixéc, by which a moral consciousness was given to all 
mankind. 

It is very true, that in the Apologies we find no trace of Chiliasm : 
put the spiritual ideas of eternal life and of the kingdom of Christ, 
which are so clearly displayed in the Apologies, stand in no manner of 
contradiction with this doctrine ; and we should not forget that the 
Chiliasts themselves regarded the millennium as being but a medium of 
transition to a higher stage of existence. It may perhaps be explained, 
that this doctrine, which could not fail to be peculiarly offensive to the 
educated Heathen, was not mentioned by him in his Apologies, because, 
although important according to his own views, yet it did not belong to 
the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, which latter, we must allow, 
he exhibited without the least disguise, even when they were offensive 
to the Heathen. In a dialogue designed to vindicate the Christian 
doctrine against the objections of the Jews, he had special occasion, on 
the contrary, to make this a prominent point, in order to show, that the 
Christians were orthodox in this particular, even according to the Jew- 


Lange in the first vol. of his Dogmenge- ed. Rosenmueller, Fuldner, et Maurer. T. I. 

schichte, —an excellent refutation of Muen- P. I. 

scher. Vid. Commentationes theologice, 1Ta dbce Kad ded Kal di SAov Kad Kat 
dixaa kat dyada. See f. 247, 264,320, 
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ish representations. The antipathy to Gnosticism and to the doctrines 
of Marcion is strongly marked in both works; and with this spirit, Chili- 
asm at that time readily sympathized. oe 

In respect to the doctrine of the Logos and of the Holy Spirit, we 
find in the Apologies and in the Dialogue a striking coincidence. More- 
over, the thoughts and expressions which occur in both productions, ex- 
hibit still more evident marks of their having proceeded from the same 
author.! 

We cannot determine with certainty, whether Justin actually ha 
such a disputation with a Jew by the name of Trypho ; but it is at least 
quite probable that various disputations with Jews furnished him an in- 
ducement to write such a Dialogue, as he had thereby acquired so inti- 
mate a knowledge of the Jewish theology of the age. He was always 
ready to give Jews and Gentiles the reasons of his faith. As we are 
not able to distinguish what is mere drapery in this Dialogue from what 
is fact, so neither can we find in it any sufficient marks by which to de- 
termine its exact chronology ; but it is certain, from the citation out of 
the first Apology, that it was composed at a later period than the lat- 
ter, and probably, when we take into consideration all that has been 
said, later than either of the Apologies. | 

Justin speaks of the power of the gospel, from his own experience, 
in the Dialogue, as well as in the Apologies. ‘I found in the doctrine 
of Christ,” says he, “ the only sure and salutary. philosophy ; for it has 
in it a power to awe, which restrains those who depart from the right 
way ; and the sweetest peace is the portion of them that practise it. 
That this doctrine is sweeter than honey is evident; since we who 
have been formed by it, refuse to deny his name, even to death.” 

We have to regret the loss of a work which Justin wrote against all 
the heretical sects of his day, and of his book against Marcion. 
Whether the fragment of a work on the resurrection, which John of 
Damascus in the eighth century published under Justin’s name, really 
belongs to him, is extremely doubtful : Eusebius, Jerome, and Photius, 
knew nothing of any such work. ‘heir silence, however, is no proof: 
that it was not his.? 

Among the finest remains of Christian antiquity belongs the letter to 
Diognetus on the characteristics of the Christian worship compared 
with Paganism and with Judaism, which is found among the works of 
Justin. It contains that noble description of the Christian life, from 


1 The mystical interpretation of the Mes- 


betrays the same author; only that, in the 
sianic passage, Gen. 49: 11. Apolog. II. p. 


former passage, he makes use of expressions 


74: To yap“ rAtvev THY oTOAHY abrod 
év aiwate sradvanec” TpoayyeAtiKoyv Hv 
Tod mavouc, ob maaxew Euerre, dv aivarog 
Kadaipav Tove morevovrag aitd* yap Ke- 
tAnuévn ind Tod Seiov mvetuarog dua Tob 
Tpogntov atoAy, of matebovtec abtd elaw 
dvSpurot, év ole oixel 7d rapa Tov Seod 
onépua, O Adyoc, 7d d& elpyuévov aiva rhe 
oTapvuanc, onuavTiKoy Tod ExeLv pev alua tov 
parnoouevov, GAN obx é dvSpuretov onép- 
uaroc, GAN éx Seiag duvayeac. Comp. with 
this the passage in Dial. Tryph. 273, which 


which were borrowed more from the Greek 
philosophy, as his purpose required that he 
should: TO 76 aiuate abrov dmondivew 
LéAnew Tove moTEebovTac avt@ édndov. ro- 
div yap abrod éxérece Td Gywov Tverua TOdE 
dv abtod ddeow dpyaptiiv AaBdvrac, év ol¢ 
Gel dvvaper wer mépeoti, kat Evepyac bb 
napéora év rH devtépa abtod rapovoia. Ta 
dé diva oragvAge eimeiv Tov Abyov, dednAunev 
bre aiva pév Exer 6 Xprorde od && dvSporow 
onépuatog’ GAW éx tHe Tob Yeod duvapens, 
2 Comp. Semisch, 1. c. I. S. 146 
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which we have already made a brief quotation. Its language, its 
thoughts, and the silence of ancient writers, prove, that the letter did 
not come from the hand of Justin. But the Christian simplicity which 
pervades it is an evidence of its high antiquity ; to which may be add- 
ed, that the author places Judaism and Paganism in the same cate- 
gory ; that he seems not to consider the Jewish ritual as of divine 
origin, — and yet nothing properly Gnostic is to be found in the compo- 
sition. Such an appearance can be explained only on the supposition 
of its belonging to a very early date. 

The circumstance, however, that the author speaks of the Jewish 
sacrificial worship as an institution still in existence, would not warrant 
us to infer that it was written before the destruction of the temple at 
Jerusalem ; for in a lively description, he might naturally represent as 
actually existing, an institution belonging to the past. Nor does he fur- 
nish us with any certain chronological mark, when he styles himself a 
disciple of the apostles; for so he might call himself as a follower of 
their writings and doctrines. There is some doubt, however, whether 
this passage in the beginning of the eleventh paragraph belongs to the 
genuine part of the letter. 

What follows after this, came evidently from another hand. The 
remarks which here occur respecting the Jewish people, respecting the 
divine authority of the Old Testament, and the orthodoxy attaching 
itself to the decisions of the fathers, are not in harmony with the pre- 
vailing turn of spirit and mode of thinking which we find in this letter. 

Justin expected, as he informs us himself in the Apology last cited, 
that a certain individual, Crescens by name, and a cynic by profession, 
— who belonged to one of the then famous classes of pretended saints, 
and used his great influence with the populace in stirring them up 
against the Christians, — would be the means of his death; for he had 
drawn on himself the particular hatred of that man by unmasking his 
hypocrisy. According to Eusebius, Crescens actually accomplished 
what he had threatened: but, in evidence of this, Husebius adduces a 
passage from Tatian, Justin’s disciple, which yet amounts to no proof; } 
for Tatian simply says that Crescens sought to destroy Justin, from 
whence certainly it does not follow that he actually accomplished his 
purpose.” 

Husebius may be right, however, in saying that Justin suffered mar- 
tyrdom under the reign of Marcus Aurelius. This account agrees 
with a report of the martyrdom of Justin and his companions, which 
comes to us, it is true, through a suspected channel,’ but yet possesses 
many internal marks which are more in favor of than against its 
authenticity.* 


1§ 19, orat. contra Greecos. 

2 Bavarw repiBadeiv mpayyatevoacSat, 

3 In the collection of the Metaphrast Sy- 
meon. 
4 The fact that no wonderful stories, 
nothing strained or exaggerated, occurs in 
it; that it contains nothing inconsistent with 
the simple relations existing among Chris- 


tian communities in that age; that it makes 
no mention of Crescens, whereas we should 
expect, if such a tale of martyrdom had been 
invented by some Greculus, that Justin’s 
death would be ascribed to the contrivance 
of Crescens, and the latter, as a principal 
character, be made the subject of many 
fables. 
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Next after Justin follows his disciple, Tatian of Assyria, of whom 
we have already spoken in our account of the Gnostic sects.’ He has 
himself furnished us, in the only work of his, soon to be mentioned, 
which we possess, the means of tracing the history of his religious de- 
velopment. He was educated a Heathen; and his extensive travels 
afforded him an opportunity of becoming acquainted with the multifa- 
rious kinds of heathen worship which then existed in the Roman em- 
pire. Not one among them all appeared to him to bea reasonable 
worship. He saw religion everywhere made an instrument for the ser- 
vice of sin. Nor could he be satisfied with the fine-spun allegorical 
interpretations of the ancient fables, which represented them as sym- 
bols of a speculative system of nature ; and it seemed to him dishonor- 
able for one to join in the popular worship, who could not fall in with 
the common religious persuasion, nor see in the doctrine of the gods 
anything else than symbols of the elements and agencies of nature. 
The mysteries, also, into which he became initiated, seemed to him not to 
answer the expectations which they excited; while the conflicting sys- 
tems of the philosophers furnished no certain ground of religious con- 
viction. The contradiction which he often observed in pretended phi- 
losophers, between the affected gravity of their costume, of their looks 
and discourses, and the frivolity of their conduct, filled him with dis- 
trust. While in this state of mind, he happened to light upon the Old 
Testament, to which his attention had been drawn by what he had heard 
concerning the high antiquity of these writings compared with the re- 
ligion of the Greeks,— as might very naturally happen toa Syrian. As 
to the impression made on his mind by the perusal of the Old Testa- 
ment, he remarks himself: ‘‘ These writings won my confidence by the 
simplicity of their style, the unaffected directness of the speakers, the 
intelligible account of the creation; by the predictions of future events, 
the salutary tendency of the precepts, and the prevailing doctrine of 
one God.”?2 The impression which he received from the study of the 
Old Testament, seems, accordingly, to have prepared the way for-his 
belief in the gospel.? Having made a visit to Rome while in this state 
of mind, he was there converted to Christianity through the instrumen- 
tality of Justin, of whom he speaks in terms of high veneration. 

After the death of the latter, he wrote his Discourse to the Gentiles, 
in which he vindicates the ‘ philosophy of the barbarians” (q:Aocogia raw 
BapBapwr) against the contempt of the Greeks, who nevertheless had re- 
ceived the germs of all science and arts originally from the barbarians. 
In the view he takes of the relation of the Greek philosophy as well as 
religion to Christianity, we recognize the later much more than the earlier 
Justin. We have remarked on a former occasion,‘ that in this work 
the germ already appears of that speculative and ascetic way of think 
ing, which he had probably brought along with him from Syria; as we 

1 Sce vol. I. p. 456. Tatian should subsequently become an anti- 

.? Tatian had therefore already been con- Jewish Gnostic; but we have already ob- 
vinced of the untenableness of polytheism, served (p. 456-7) that we are by no means 
and indeed become satisfied that no religion warranted to adopt this supposition. 


but a monotheistic one could be true. 4 See p. 456. 
3 It would be very strange, then, that 
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may also perceive in it some obscurity of style which was peculiar to 
the Syrians. He says to the Heathens: “ Wherefore would you excite 
the religions of the state to a conflict with us? And wherefore, if I 
am unwilling to follow your religious laws, should I be hated as the 
most impious of men? The emperor commands us to pay tribute; I 
am ready to pay it. The Lord commands us to serve him; I know 
how I am bound to serve him: for men are to be honored after the 
manner of men; but that God only is to be feared, who can be seen by 
no human eye, and comprehended by no human art. Only when bid- 
den to deny Aim, shall I refuse to obey, but choose rather to die, that 
I may not appear both false and ungrateful.” 

Next after Tatian, follows Athenagoras, who addressed his Apology 
(tpeoBeia rept xptorcavey) to the emperor Marcus Aurelius and his son Com- 
modus.! Of his personal history we have no definite accounts. Onl 
two of the ancient writers name him,— Methodius, and Philip of Sida. 
This Philip of Sida, the last head of the Alexandrian catechetical 
school, is the only individual who enters into any details respecting the 
life of Athenagoras ;? but the known incredibility of this auth.r, the 
discrepancy between his statements and other more authentic reports, 
and the suspicious condition in which his fragment has come down to 
us, render these details unworthy of confidence. Neither the remarks 
of Athenagoras concerning the second marriage, nor what he says of 
the ecstacy of the prophets, whom he represents as blind organs of the 
activity of the Holy Spirit, would suffice to prove that he was a Mon- 
tanist ; for, as we have remarked before, the Montanists said nothing 
on these points that was altogether new: they only pushed to the ex- 
treme a way of thinking on religious subjects and on ethics which was 
already existing. 

Of this Athenagoras, we have still remaining a work in Defence of 
the doctrine of the Resurrection. 

In connection with the Apologists, we may notice a certain Hermias, 
of whom we know nothing, save that he wrote a short satire against the 
heathen philosophers (éiovpyie trav Kw gudoodgav.) His aim is, to bring 
together a number of absurd and contradictory opinions from the Greek 
philosophers, without presenting anything positive of his own ;— a pro- 
cedure which could hardly serve any useful purpose ; for, to convince 
those who had been philosophically educated, something more was 
necessary than this sort of declamation; and the uneducated needed 
no such precautions against the errors of the philosophers, and no such 
negative preparation for the reception of the gospel. We see in Her- 
mias one of those bitter enemies to the Greek philosophy, attacked by 
Clement of Alexandria, who, following the idle Jewish legend, pre- 
tended that the Greek philosophy had been derived from fallen angels. 
In the title of his book, he is called the philosopher: perhaps before 


1 See the treatise of Mosheim concerning Jreneum. He reports that Athenagoras 
the time when this Apology was composed, _ lived in the times of Hadrian and of Anto- 
in the first vol. of his Commentationes‘ad ninus Pius; that he presented his Apology 
hist. eccles. pertinentes. to these emperors ; and that he was cate- 

2 Published by Dodwell, Dissertat. in chist before Clement at Alexandria, 
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his conversion he wore the philosopher’s mantle ; and, after it, passed 
from an enthusiastic admiration of the Greek philosophy to extreme 
abhorrence of it. It turns on the differences of natural disposition and 
of the mode of conversion, whether the new Christian principle will 
seek after what is related to it in the earlier transition-system, or rather 
present itself only in stern hostility to it. we | 

The community in the great capital of Roman Asia in the Hast— 
that flourishing seat of learning—could not fail to be supphed with 
church-teachers of a regular scientific education; and the contact into 
which these were thrown with educated Heathens, and with the Gnos- 
tics, whose native country was Syria, would naturally stimulate their 
literary activity. Under the emperor Marcus Aurelius, Theophilus 
became bishop of this community. After the death of this emperor, 
and in the reign of Commodus, he wrote an apologetical work in three 
books, addressed to Autolycus, a Heathen, whose objections against 
Christianity moved him to compose this treatise, in which he displays 
great erudition and power of thought. From this work we have already 
made some extracts. It is worthy of notice, that this Theophilus, who 
wrote against Marcion and Hermogenes, had also composed commenta- 
ries on the sacred scriptures. We may here observe the germ of that 
exegetical bent of the church at Antioch, of which we shall again have 
occasion to speak at the close of this section. 

We have before observed, how a tendency, antagonistic to the 
germinant Gnosis, grew out of the reactions of the Johannean spirit 
in Asia Minor,—a tendency which sought to preserve uncorrupted 
and in its practical significancy the historical and objective side of 
Christianity ; but we have seen also how this tendency might be mis- 
led, by its opposition to Gnosticism, to surrender itself too much to the 
influence of a material Jewish element. And owing to the common in- 
terest of Christianity and the church in the struggle with Gnosticism, 
spiritual elements among which very important differences otherwise 
existed, here came to be combined. ‘Thus might even those with whom 
the Jewish element more strongly predominated, find in this common 
opposition, which caused all other differences to be overlooked, a point 
of agreement; as we see, for example, in the case of Justin, who cer- 
tainly was far from being inclined to Ebionitism, and yet judged far 
more mildly of those who bordered on this position, provided only they 
did not refuse to acknowledge the Gentile Christians as brethren in the 
faith, than he judged of the Gnostics. Thus it may be explained, why 


1 Jerome cites, c. 25 de vir. ill. a commen- 


tary of his in evangelium (which may de- 
note the entire corpus evangeliorum) and 
on the Proverbs; but adds, qui mihi cum 
superiorum voluminum elegantia et phrasi 
non videntur congruere. But, in the preface 
to his commentary on Matthew, he cites, 
very distinctly, commentaries of Theophilus; 
and in his letter to Algasia, tom. IV. f. 
197, he cites, as it seems, an explanatory 
harmony or synopsis of the evangelists by the 
Same author (qui quatuor evangelistaruam 
in unum opus dicta compingens.) It is 


possible, indeed, that all this refers only to 
one and the same work. We have nothing 
more of his, (as the Latin fragments which 
go under the name of Theophilus do not 
belong to the present Theophilus,) unless 
other fragments may still be found in the 
Catenz. The examples which Jerome gives 
of his method of interpretation, are remote 
from the spirit of the later Antiochian 
school; for they savor of an allégorizing 
fancy, which, however, might be expected 
from his Alexandrian education, — so easy 
to be recognized in the first-cited work. 
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Hegesippus, a church-teacher, of strong Jewish coloring and Jewish 
origin, who lived under the reigns of the emperors Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus Pius, and from whom proceeded the first attempt to compose a 
church history, should show himself inclined to favor the anti-Gnostic 
tendency of the church. In the reign of the last-named emperor, this 
father — perhaps for the purpose of reconciling the differences existing 
between the communities which followed Jewish and those which fol- 
lowed Gentile customs, or to convince himself by personal observation 
of the agreement in essentials among all the ancient churches — un- 
dertook a journey to Rome, where he spent some considerable time. 
The result of his inquiries and collections was embodied in five books 
of ecclesiastical events (révte brouvnuata éxKkAnovaoTiKGv mpagewr, ) In prose- 
cuting such a work, we may well suppose that he would adopt many 
corrupt traditions of Jewish origin, and be influenced by various errors 
growing out of the low, sensual conception of a Jewish Christian. The 
sketch he gives of James, who was called the brother of our Lord, is 
drawn quite after the Ebionitic taste. From a quotation made by 
Stephanus Gobarus,? a monophysite author who lived near the close of 
the sixth century, we might conclude indeed, that, as a decided Ebion- 
ite, he was opposed to the Apostle Paul; for in the fifth book of his 
History of the Church, after citing the words in 1 Corinth. 2: 9, 
“* What eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither has entered into the 
heart of man,’’ — he remarks this is false, and those who use such 
language contradict the sacred scriptures and the Lord, who says, 
“Blessed are your eyes, that they see; and your ears, that they hear,” 
Matth. 13: 16.3 If we refer these words of Hegesippus to the above- 
cited passage from Paul, it would seem to follow, that he accused the 
latter of a false doctrine, or, at least, charged him with having quoted 
something as scripture, which is not to be found in the scriptures. But 
the concurrence which Hegesippus expresses in the universal tradition 
of the church, and his connections with the church of Rome, are against 
this supposition ; according to which, he must necessarily have been 
opposed to them both. 

By several critics of church history in recent times, the matter 
has been represented in a directly opposite way. Proceeding on 
the assumption that Hegesippus was given to the above-mentioned 
anti-Pauline Ebionitism, they have thought themselves warranted 
to infer from his testimony of concurrence just alluded to, that 
in the greater portion of the church, and in the Roman church particu- 
larly, a kindred spirit prevailed. But our opinion is, that this argu- 
ment proves too much, and therefore nothing at all; for, if this result 
were a correct one, it would follow that we must just reverse the whole 
church history of the first centuries, and suppose changes, of which 
there is not the slightest indication, but which only would be sufficient 
to account for the more general recognition of the apostolical authority 
of Paul. That the Roman church did not take its departure from a 

1 Euseb. 1. II. ¢. 23. 8 Marny ev eipjodat taita Kal katarpeb. 


9 In Photius, cod. 235. decSar Tod¢ TavTa papévovg THY Te Veiuv 
ypapav Kal tov Kupiov Aéyovtog TA 
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fundamental Jewish principle, we believe has been proved by our ex 
position of the facts. What shall we say of a method of scientific inves- 
tigation, which erects a theory on some obscure, isolated passage, in 
conflict with the more certain results which flow from the investigation 
of the credible and plenteous sources of the ancient church? And as 
Hegesippus believed that he found the pure doctrine of Christ in the 
first epistle of Clement to the Corinthians,! where the Pauline element 
is not to be mistaken, he cannot have been an opponent to Paul, as he 
necessarily must have been, if it were really his intention, by the words 
above quoted, to controvert this apostle. 

So far as we can judge, (without knowing in what connection those 
words of Hegesippus occurred,) we may rather conjecture, therefore, 
that he made this remark, not in opposition to Paul,? but, in his flaming 
zeal against the adversaries of the sensual Chiliasm, who doubtless 
might employ the above-cited passage from Paul, and others of the like 
character, to controvert the sensual representations of future happiness. 

The controversy respecting the time of the Haster festival,? and re- 
specting the prophetic spirit of Montanism, furnished afterwards, in 
addition to the disputes with the Gnostics, and the Apologies against 
the Gentiles, new materials for the literary activity of these church- 
teachers. The catalogue of the writings drawn up by Melito, bishop 
of Sardis, whom we have already cited as the author of an Apology 
addressed to the emperor Marcus Aurelius, shows on what sort of mat- 
ters the attention of the church-teachers of Asia Minor was at that 
time employed. We find among them the following :— Rules of life, 
and of the prophets; of prophecy ; of the Church; of the Revela- 
tion of John (writings which, collectively, may have had reference to 
the great point of the Montanistic controversy ;) the Key (% «ec¢) (per- 
haps also referring to the same subject, and alluding to the key of the 
church in the disputes about penitence :) a discourse on the Lord’s day 
(perhaps with reference to the controversies between Jewish and Gen- 
tile Christians on the observance of the Sabbath or of Sunday ;) of the 
corporeity of God;* in defence of the material, anti-Gnostic views. 
The contents of the following writings might also relate to the contro- 
versy with Gnosticism :— Of the nature of man; of the creation; of 
the soul, whether from the body or from the spirit; of the birth 
of Christ; of truth; of faith; of the senses in obedience to faith. 
The importance of these topics, which entered so deeply into the life 
of the church in this period, gives us the more occasion to regret the 
Joss of such writings.® 


1 Huseb. |. IV. c. 22. 

2 It may be a question in fact from what 
source he took thesé words, as it is still an 
unsettled point from whence Paul himself 
made the citation. 

3 See above, vol. I. p. 298. 

4 Tleot évowparov Seod. These words, it 
is true, may be understood, — of God who 
appeared in the body; therefore, of God 
who became man: but the comparison with 
the account which the trustworthy Origen 


gives of the contents of this book (fragment. 
commentar. in, Genes. vol. II. opp. fol. 25) 
compels us to adopt the interpretation given 
above. 

5 For the catalogue of these writings, see 
Euseb. |. IV. ¢. 26. 

® Comp. on this point the learned and 
thorough disquisition of my worthy col- 
league and friend Prof. Piper, in the Studien 
und Kritiken, J. 1838, Istes Heft. Would 
that the author might be induced to furnish 
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A contemporary of Melito was the Claudius Apollinaris, bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia, whom we have mentioned on a former occasion. 
His me TCHS, although not so voluminous, treated on many of the same 
topics. 

From the school of these church-teachers of Asia Minor proceeded 
Irenzeus, who, after the martyrdom of Pothinus, became bishop of the 
community at Lyons and Vienna.” He still remembered in his old age 
what he had heard in his youth from the lips of the venerable Poly- 
carp, concerning the life and the doctrines of Christ and of the apos- 
tles. In a writing addressed to Florinus, a false teacher with whom, 
in his youth, he had enjoyed the society of Polycarp, he says: “ These 
doctrines, the elders who preceded us, who associated also with the 
apostles, did not teach thee; for while I was yet a boy, I saw thee in 
company with Polycarp in Asia Minor; for 1 bear in remembrance 
what happened then, better than what happens now. What we have 
heard in childhood, grows along with the soul and becomes one with it ; 
so that I can describe the place in which the blessed Polycarp sat and 
spake ; his going in and out; his manner of life, and the shape of his 
person; the discourses which he delivered to the congregation ; how 
he told of his intercourse with John and with the rest, who had seen 
the Lord ; how he reported their sayings, and what he had heard from 
them respecting the Lord, his miracles and his doctrine. As he had 
received all from the eye-witnesses of his life, he narrated it in accord- 
ance with scripture. These things, by virtue of the grace of God im- 
parted to me, I listened to, even then, with eagerness ; and wrote them 
down, not on paper, but in my heart; and by the grace of God, I 
constantly brmg them up again fresh before my memory. And I can 
witness before God, that if the blessed and apostolic presbyter had 
heard such things, he would have cried out, stopped his ears, and, ac- 
cording to his custom, said, ‘O my good God! upon what times hast thou 
brought me, that I must endure this!’ and he would have fled away 
from the place where, seated or standing, he had heard such dis- 
courses.”? The same spirit which expresses itself here, passed over 
to Irenzus. Of his peculiar practical turn of mind, in his mode of 
conceiving and treating the doctrines of faith ; of his zeal for the essen- 
tials of Christianity, and his moderation and liberality of mind in all 
controversies about unessential outward things, we have spoken before. 
We have also remarked, that he probably stood forth as a peacemaker 
between the Montanists and their fierce adversaries. This supposition 
accords most fully with the spirit of his writings; for that he held 
many opinions and tendencies which coincided with the spirit of Mon- 
tanism, and therefore contributed also to make Tertullian especially 


goon a more ample work relating to these 
matters, as the fruit of his zealous researches 
during a series of years in this wide field of 
the ancient fathers! 

1Ifin the Catenze— especially the Catenz 
published at Leipsic, 1772, of Nicephorus 
on the Octateuchus — the fragments belong- 
ing to this Apollinaris were duly separated 


from those belonging to Apollinaris of Lao- 
dicea; and the fragments which are found 
in Eusebius, and in the Chronicon Paschale 
Alexandrinum, were compared with them, 
we should have better means of determining 
the characteristics of this church- teacher. 

2 See above, vol. I. p. 84. 

8 Buseb. |. V. c. 20 
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dear to him, is a circumstance which, after what has been said before 
respecting the relation of Montanism to the views of the church, can- 
not possibly serve: to prove that he was a Montanist himself. If he 
had been a zealous Montanist, he would hardly have refrained, when 
touching upon any favorite theme of Montanism, to have appealed 
himself also to the new disclosures imparted by the Paraclete ; but he 
uniformly appeals to the scriptures alone, or to the traditions of those 
elders of Asia Minor. We cannot possibly suppose indeed, that, where 
he speaks of the condemnation of false prophets,! he means by these 
the Montanistic prophets ; for he probably cherished too high a regard 
for the Montanists to do that: but if he were an ardent Montanist, he 
would hardly have omitted in this case to mention, in connection with 
the false prophets, the opponents also of the true prophets, since he 
reckons together here all that was worthy of condemnation. Instead 
of this, there immediately follows a passage which marks the spirit of 
Trenzus,? as being far rather that of a lover of peace, who sought to 
prevent the schism between the Montanistic communities and the other 
churches, who even hushed the disputes in the controversy about Has- 
ter. ‘‘ The Lord,” he says, “‘ will judge those also who excite divi- 
sions, who are destitute of the love of God, and seek their own profit, 
but not the unity of the church, — who, for slight and frivolous rea- 
sons, rend, and, so far as in them lies, destroy the great and glorious 
body of Christ; straining in truth at a gnat, and swallowing a 
camel. But all the good they can do, can never compensate the evil of 
schism.” 

Any stamp of Montanism it would be impossible to find, except in 
those words of Irenzeus where he combats the extreme antimontanis- 
tic tendency of those adversaries of John’s gospel, who have been men- 
tioned on a previous page.2 When he speaks with so much heat and 
acrimony against those who refused to acknowledge the prophetic gift 
in the church, but looked on everything that pretended to be prophecy 
as nothing but the inspiration of fanaticism or of the evil spirit, charg- 
ing them with the unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost, he departs 
widely indeed from that character of moderation which he uniformly 
displays, except where he has anything to do with the Gnostics. But 
this simply shows the great importance which he attached to the extra- 
ordinary phenomena of Christian inspiration, as marking the continued 
communication of life to the church by the Holy Spirit; a remark 
which is confirmed, moreover, by many expressions in his writings. In 
this is involved no essential character of Montanism ; for on this point, 
too, Montanism simply exhibited, as may be gathered from what has 
already been said, the extreme position of a tendency of the religious 
spirit which had been existing long before in the church. Moreover, 
if Irenzeus lays stress on the fact, that the prophetic spirit was poured 
out on women as well as men; and if he assumed and believed that 


Lib. 1V. ¢. 33, § ©. ; ; otherwise Tertullian would have called 
From the very manner in which Tertul- him, as he does Proculus just afterwards, 
han, adv. Valentinian, ¢. 5, notices Irenzeus, “ noster.” 
we may infer that he was no Montanist; 3 See above, pp. 526, 583 
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he found proof in 1 Corinth. 11: 4, 5, that the prophetic calling, by 
an exception to the general rule, authorized women to speak in the 
church assemblies; even this would afford no conclusive evidence 
of his connection with Montanism. But he remarks, at the same time, of 
his opponents, that they reduced to nothing those spiritual gifts, which, 
by the good pleasure of the Father, had been poured out in the last 
times on the human race.! And the question now is, whether he in- 
tended here the effusion of the Holy Spirit connected with the first 
appearance of Christianity, or one which laid the foundation of a new 
special epoch in the progressive development of the church. If the 
latter is the case, he would thus have recognized the mission of the new 
prophets, but at the same time have sought to prevent a schism be- 
sce the communities adhering to these prophets and the rest of the 
church. 

The principal work of Irenzus, which, for the most part, has come 
down to us only in the old verbal Latin translation, together with several 
important fragments of the Greek original, is his Refutation of the 
Gnostic System, in five books ; a work which presents us with the most 
faithful transcript of his mind. 

Many writings of Ireneeus, we know only by their names. He him- 
self cites a work, wherein he had treated a topic which seems to lie re- 
mote from the direction of mind common to these church-teachers ; 
viz., “ the peculiarities of the style of Paul,” his frequent use of hy- 
perbata2 The work, as we may conjecture, did not relate particularly 
to the peculiar style and phraseology of this apostle ; but the topic 
might be occasionally touched upon by Irenzeus, in attacking the arbi- 
trary method of the Gnostic exegesis. He attributes this peculiarity 
of Paul’s style to the crowd of thoughts pressing for utterance from his 
ardem mind ;—an important remark in its bearing on the development 
of the notion of inspiration; for it in fact implies a distinction of the 
divine and the human element, — the consciousness that all is not to be 
traced in like manner to the actuation of the Holy Spirit; but that 
some regard is to be had also to the form, conditioned by the charac- 
teristic individuality and selfactivity of the man. Such a mode of ap- 
prehending the notion of inspiration, by which the informing agency of 
the Holy Spirit is not conceived to preclude the natural evolution in 
entire harmony with psychological laws, but rather gives that evolution the 
form in which it works, is clearly implied also in many of the expres- 
sions of Tertullian; as when he assumes that the Apostle Paul did not 
always follow the same method in his apostolical work — supposes in 
him a progressive development of the Christian spirit — asserts that he 
was at first, when the life of grace began in him, stern and uncompro- 
mising ; but afterwards became milder ; — at first, like the Neophyte, 

ronounced with more emphasis his opposition to former principles ; 
ut afterwards learned to moderate this, to become all things to all 


1 Ut donum Spiritus frustrentur, quod in et alibi ostendimus hyperbatis eum uten- 
novissimis temporibus, secundum placitum tem. ; 
Patris, effusum est in humanum genus. 3 Propter velocitatem sermonum suorum 
- 2 Lib. IIL. c.7: Quemadmodum de multis et propter impetum, qui In 1pso est, Spiritus. 
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men.' ‘Two opposite elements, that is to say, came together here in 
the case of these church-teachers: the exclusively supranaturalistic 
view of inspiration, derived from the Jews, and specially applied by 
them to the prophétic element of the Old Testament, — which supposed 
an altogether passive state of the soul ; and the conception which, after 
the analogy of the Christian consciousness, was derived from contem- 
plating the apostolical writings in their characteristic individuality, — 
a conception, however, which uttered itself only in single occasional 
remarks, but without attaining to any systematic and matured form. 
We should remark, however, that Montanism, in giving special promi: 
nence to the former notion, yet applying it only to the properly pro- 
phetic states, led the way, by this very means, to a mode of distinguish. 
ing, from this extreme point of ecstatic inspiration, lower stages in which 
consciousness was filled by the divine Spirit, but the human self-activity 
operated, as it was animated by that Spirit.? 

Of the writings belonging to this Father, which we find noticed among 
the ancients, we shall mention, besides those already named, only two 
letters, possessing an historical importance on account of their object; 
for they are said to have been the means of healing certain divisions in 
the Roman church. One of these is addressed to Blastus, who was 
probably a presbyter in the church of Rome. The fact stated in the 
appendix to Tertullian’s Prescriptions may have been not without some 
foundation; that Blastus had occasioned a division in the Roman 
church, by adhering to the custom of Asia Minor with regard to the 
time of holding Easter. This accords fully with the times of the Ro- 
man bishop Victor. Perhaps to this he united also several other Judaiz- 
ing notions. 

The other letter was addressed to Florinus, a presbyter, with whom 
Irenzeus, in early youth, had lived in the society of the venerable Poly- 
carp, and who, as it seems, had pushed Monarchianism, or the doctrine 
of one only Creator of all existence, to such an extreme, as to make 
God the author of evil. 


1 Paulus adhuc in gratia rudis, ferventer, 
ut adhuc Neophytus, adversus Judaismum ; 
postmodum et ipse usu omnibus omnia 
futurus, ut omnes lucraretur. c. Marcion, 
lib. I. ¢. 20. 

? Thus Tertullian distinguishes what Paul 
(1 Corinth. 7) set forth, on the ground of 
the common principles of Christianity, as 
human counsel, and what he taught as revela- 
tion of the divine Spirit: Cum ergo, qui se 
fidelem dixerat, adjecit postea, Spiritum Dei 
se habere, quod nemo dubitaret etiam de 
fid sli, idcirco id dixit, ut sibi apostoli fas- 
tigium redderet : proprie enim apostoli Spir- 
itum Sanctum habent, in operibus prophetize 
et efficacia virtutum documentisque lin- 
guarum, non ex parte, quod ceteri. Ex- 
hortat. castitatis, ¢. 5. 

3 From the title of the book, as it is cited 
by Eusebius, |. V.c. 26, it is difficult to make 
out what there was peculiar in the opinions 
of Florinus. The title is as follows: Tlept 


fovapyiac, } mept Tod uy elvar Tov Sedv roun- 
TY Kaxov. The first part of this title may 
doubtless be understood to mean, that Flori- 
nus, as a Gnostic Dualist, had denied the doc- 
trine of the povapyia: but with this, the 
second part does not agree; for the words 
cannot refer to any such fact, as that Flori- 
nus held to an absolutely evil principle, or 
a Demiurge, as the author of an imperfect 
system of the world. In this case, the title 
must have run thus: Ilep? rod yj eivar Gedy 
TOV TOLNTHY KaKOv. Nothing else, therefore, 
can be understood, than that it was the de- 
sign of Irenzeus to show how the Monarchian 
doctrine ought to be maintained, so as not 
to make the pia dpyf the dpyn tév KAKOV ; 
and that Florin, therefore, had made God 
the author of evil, either by teaching a system 
of absolute predestination, — which many 
uneducated Christians derived from passages 
of the Old Testament, too literally under- 
stood, (according to Origen, Philocal. c. 1 
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One of Irenzeus’ disciples, according to Photins,! was Hippolytus, 
who took an important place among the ecclesiastical writers belonging 
to the first half of the third century. Of his works, however, but a 
few fragments still remain. ‘True, the testimony of Photius does not 
suffice of itself to establish beyond a doubt, that he was a disciple of 
Trenzeus: but since, as appears evident from his citation, he had be: 
fore his eyes certain statements of Hippolytus himself respecting his 
relations to Irenzeus; since there is nothing in this writer’s theological 
drift, so far as we can understand it from’ the fragments and titles of 
his works, — if we may form any judgment, from these titles, of the sub- 
ject-matter and tendency of his labors as an author, — which contradicts 
this supposition, but, on the contrary, much which favors it, we may 
allow the fact to have been so. ; 

Hippolytus was a bishop. But as neither Eusebius nor Jerome was 
able to name the city in which he was bishop, we can say nothing more 
definite on the matter; and neither those later accounts, which transfer 
his bishopric to Arabia,” nor the others, which place it in the neighbor- 
hood of Rome,’ deserve consideration. Certainly, there is much in 
favor of the supposition, that his field of labor was in the East; but, on 
the other hand, much also which seems to show that it was in the West. 
Both of these suppositions easily admit of being reconciled with each 
other, by distinguishing the different periods of his life; and the very 
circumstance, that his field of labor was at different times in different 
countries, may have been the occasion of the indefiniteness which we 
observe in the ancient accounts. 

The complete list of his writings is obtained by comparing the testi- 
monies in Eusebius and Jerome; the notices of his works which are 
found on his statue,* dug up in the year 1551, near Rome, on the road 
to Tivoli; the accounts of Photius; and the catalogue of Ebedjesu,® a 
Nestorian author in the thirteenth century. From this list we see that 
he composed works on a variety of subjects, exegetical, dogmatic, po- 
lemical, and chronological ; besides homilies. 

We shall mention none of his writings, except those which, on account 


f.17: Tovadra ixoAapBavortec rept Tod Seod, 
brrota obd# rept Tod Wporarou Kai ddiKwratov 
avd perov,) —- or by making God the creator 
of an absolutely evil being, whether a 
conscious or an unconscious one (a 67.) 
Again, if Florin had barely entertained one 
of the common Gnostic doctrines concerning 
the origin of evil, Irenzeus would not have 
said, that no other heretic had ever as yet 
ventured to bring forward such views. And, 
moreover, when Eusebius says, that Florin 
subsequently had allowed himself to be car- 
ried away by the doctrines of Valentine, 
and Irenzus had been induced by this fact 
to write his book, wep? dydoddoc, against him, 
(see above the account of the Gnostic sys- 
tems,) it seems certainly to follow from this, 
that the previous doctrines of Florin were 
not Gnostic. We may conceive, then, that, 
when Florin perceived the untenableness of 
a theory which placed the cause of evil in 


God, he fell into the other extreme, and 
supposed an independent principle of evil 
existing out of God. 

1 Cod. 121. 

2 According to the conjecture of some 
authors, Portus Romanus, or Aden in Ara- 
bia; —a report which perhaps originated in 
a misconception of the passage in Eusebius, 
1. VI. c. 20. 

8 Portus Romanus, Ostia. 

* He is represented sitting on his episco- 
pal chair, xcaJedpa or Ypovoc: under him 
is the Easter-cycle of sixteen years, which 
he prepared, cavdv éxkatdexaetyplvoc, upon 
which there is a critical essay in the second 
vol. of Ideler’s Handbuch der Chronologie, 
p- 214. An engraving of the monument 
itself is to be found in the first vol. of Fab- - 
ricius’ edition of the works of Hippolytus. 

5 In Assemani Bibliotheca orientalis, T 
I. P L 
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of the topics they discuss, are worthy of notice in an historical point 
of view. In respect to those of an exegetical character, Jerome signi- 
fies, that he anticipated Origen in giving the example of more full and 
copious expositions of scripture, and that Origen’s friend Ambrosius 
had advised the latter to follow the same plan. He must also have 
somewhere met with Origen, either at Alexandria, in Palestine, or Arar 
bia; since Jerome cites a homily of Hippolytus in praise of the 
Saviour, which he had pronounced in Origen’s presence.!_ His exege- 
sis, if we may judge from the few remaining fragments, was of the alle- 
gorizing kind. 

In the catalogue of his writings found on the ancient monument 
occurs a work: 'Yrép tod Kata "Iwévynv edayyedion Kat énoxahipeoc, This can 
hardly be a commentary on these two books of scripture, though Je- 
rome seems to cite a commentary of Hippolytus on the Apocalypse ; 
but the title denotes rather a treatise in defence of these books. The 
title which Ebedjesu gives to the work also agrees with this supposition. 
We must conceive it, then, to have been the design of this treatise to 
defend the genuineness of these scriptural books, and to vindicate them 
against the objections of the Alogi. If, in this case, it would appear 
that Hippolytus was an opponent of the ultra-Antimontanists, yet with 
this accords the fact, also, that he had written a work on the charis- 
mata.* It might be taken into consideration, moreover, that by 
Stephanus Gobarus the judgments of Hippolytus and of Gregory of 
Nyssa, respecting the Montanists, are set one against the other 3 80 
that we may conclude the former belonged with the defenders of the 
Montanists. Whether the Kegaraa mpoc Tator, which Ebedjesu ascribes 
to him, ought here to be brought also into the account, (upon the sup- 
position, namely, that this Caius was the warm opponent of Montanism, ) 
cannot be certainly determined. 

A work against thirty-two heresies is cited as belonging to Hippoly 
tus. It ends, according to Photius, with the heresy of Noetus. He 
stated, as Photius cites, that he had availed himself in this work of a 
series of discourses by Irenzeus against these false teachers.2 His trea- 
tise against Noetus, which has been preserved, and probably formed the 
couclusion of the work, we have alluded to on a former occasion. 

We have besides from him a writing of little importance, concerning 
Antichrist, with which also Photius was acquainted. The same com- 
piler cites from him a commentary on Daniel, from which he adduces 
the noticeable fact, that Hippolytus set the end of the world at five 
hundred years after the birth of Christ. In the circumstance of his 
fixing on a period more remote than it was commonly represented to be 
in the early church, we discern the effect of the tranquil times which 
the church then enjoyed under Alexander Severus, 


1 Perhaps much light would be thrown on 
the history of the Epiphany and Christmas 
festivals, if these homilies had been preserved 
to our times. 

? It cannot be determined with entire cer- 
tainty, whether this work bore the title: 
Aroctohkn mapddoctc Tepl Yaptouarwv, or 
whether the work on the charismata and 


the exhibition of the apostolic tradition were 
two different productions. 

The words of Photius are: Tatrac¢ 
(rac alpécetc) 68 dnoty ehéyxou broBAnIpvas 
opthovvroc Kipyvaiou: &yv Kal cbvowy 6 ‘Ime 
mOAvTOG mowiuevog trode Td BiBAiov bye 
ovvreraxévat, 

* Cod, 202. 
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In the list of the writings of Hippolytus, found on the monument of 
which we have spoken, occurs a mporperrixdv mpde ZeBppewar. It is scarce- 
ly to be doubted, that this is the same treatise from which Theodoret, 
in his épavéornc, quotes several passages, under the title of a letter to a 
queen or empress, (xpd¢ BaoiAida, ) which passages Fabricius has collec- 
ted in his edition of Hippolytus.. The subject-matter of them ¢or- 
responds with the title which the work bears on the monument. It is 
an exposition of the doctrines of the Christian faith for the use of a 
heathen lady. The Severina referred to must therefore have been a 
queen or empress. But the name Severina can hardly be quite 
correct ; — it should be Severa ; — and there is every reason to sup- 
pose it was Severa, the wife of the emperor Philip, the Arabian.? 


The theological development of the North-African Church preserved. 
a character altogether peculiar to itself. The theological spirit that 
prevailed here was continually shaping itself into a more settled form, 
from the time of Tertullian to that of Augustin; and afterwards, 
through Augustin, acquired the greatest influence over the whole West- 
ern church. ; 

Tertullian presents special claims to attention, both as the first rep- 
resentative of the theological tendency in the North-African church, 
and as a representative of the Montanistic mode of thinking. He was 
aman of an ardent and profound spirit, of warm and deep feelings; 
inclined to give himself up, with his whole soul and strength, to the 
object of his love, and sternly to repel everything that was foreign from 
this. He possessed rich and various stores of knowledge; which had 
been accumulated, however, at random, and without scientific arrange- 
ment. His profoundness of thought was not united with logical clear- 
ness and sobriety : an ardent, unbridled imagination, moving in a world 
of sensuous images, governed him. His fiery and positive disposition, 
and his previous training as an advocate or rhetorician, easily impelled 
him, especially in controversy, to rhetorical exaggerations. When he 
defends a cause, of whose truth he was convinced, we often see in him 
the advocate, whose sole anxiety is to collect together all the arguments 
which can help his case, it matters not whether they are true arguments 
or only plausible sophisms ; and in such cases the very exuberance of 
his wit sometimes leads him astray from the simple feeling of truth. 
What must render this man a phenomenon presenting special claims to 
the attention of the Christian historian is the fact, that Christianity is 
the inspiring soul of his life and thoughts ; that out of Christianity an 
entirely new and rich inner world developed itself to his mind; but the 
leaven of Christianity had first to penetrate through and completely 
refine that fiery, bold, and withal rugged nature. We find the new 
wine in an old bottle ; and the tang which it has contracted there, may 
easily embarrass the inexperienced judge. Tertullian often had more 
within him than he was able to express: the overflowing mind was ata 
loss for suitable forms of phraseology. He had to create a language 


1 See vol. I. p. 126. 
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for the new spiritual matter, — and that out of the rude Punic Latin, —- 
without the aid of a logical and grammatical education, and as he was 
hurried along in the current of thoughts and feelings by his ardent 
nature. Hence the often difficult and obscure phraseology ; but hence, 
too, the original and striking turns in his modes of representation. And 
hence this great church-teacher, who unites great gifts with great fail- 
ings, has been so often misconceived by those who could form no friend- 
ship with the spirit which dwelt in so ungainly a form. 

Quintus Septimius Florens Tertullianus was born, probably at 
Carthage, in the later times of the second century. His father was a 
centurion in the service of the proconsul at Carthage. He was, at 
first, an advocate, or perhaps a rhetorician ; nor did he embrace Chris- 
tianity until he had arrived at the age of manhood. He then obtained, 
if Jerome’s account is correct, the office of presbyter ; whether. at 
Rome or at Carthage is, however, doubtful. The latter place is, in it- 
self, the most probable ; since in different writings, composed at differ- 
ent times, he discourses like one who was settled in Carthage ; though 
the reports of Eusebius and Jerome speak for the former.t Tertul- 
lian’s conversion to Montanism may be satisfactorily explained from its 


affinity with the original bent of his mind and of his feelings. 
His writings run through the widest range of topics relating to Chris- 
tian doctrine and to Christian life ; and it is here particularly important 


to distinguish those of his works which bear 


the stamp of Montanism, 


from those in which there are no traces of that error.2 


1 The words of Eusebius, I. II. c. 2: rév 
Hahwora éxt ‘Pounce Aauxpov, do not say 
directly, that when a Christian he took an 
important place in the Roman church; but, 
according to the connection, may very well 
mean, that, before his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, he stood in high repute at Rome as 
a jurisconsult (for the arbitrary translation 
of Rufinus —“ inter nostros scriptores ad- 
modum clarus” —must at all events be 
rejected:) but we might then, to be sure, 
still infer, that, if Tertullian lived at Rome 
when a Heathen, and enjoyed there so high 
4 reputation, it is also probable that he was 
there first clothed with .a spiritual office. 
Jerome says that he had been moved to 
embrace Montanism, by the envy and calum- 
nies of the Romanclergy. But such stories, 
with which the ancient fathers were so apt 
to impose on themselves, are always very 
suspicious; because the inclination was but 
too strong to ascribe invariably to some out- 
ward cause any defection from the Catholic 
church to the heretics ; and Jerome, in par- 
ticular, although he respected the cathedra 
Petri in the Roman church, was yet inclined 
to repeat over bad stories about the Roman 
clergy, who had occasioned him so much 
annoyance during his residence in Rome, 
especially after the death of Damasus. He 
was particularly prone to accuse them of 
envy towards great talents. 

? A more full investigation of this topic 


may be found in my Monograph on the 
spirit of Tertullian. I will here only add a 
few remarks in reference to the objections 
made against what I have asserted, by Dr. 
von Célln. The passage concerning fasts 
and mortifications cannoi at all be consid- 
ered as an evidence of the Montanism of 
the author; for a voluntary doxnouc was cer- 
tainly resorted to by many who were no 
Montanists. The expression, “ jejunia con- 
jungere,” might, although not necessarily, 
be understood as referring to a— not Mon- 
tanistic — superpositio, (continuation of fast- 
ing from Friday to Saturday, on which no 
Montanist fasted.) Besides, the whole man- 
ner in which penitence is here spoken of, 
the spirit of gentleness which breathes 
through every remark, does not savor of 
Montanism. As to the work on the prescrip- 
tions, I do not find myself led, in reviewing 
it, to alter my opinion of it, as not having 
originated in Montanism. The words, “ alius 
libellus hunc gradum sustinebit,” contr. Mar 
cion. 1. I. c. 2, Tertullian might use con 
cerning a work written already, no matter 
whether by himself or by some other per 
son, personifying it as an advocate. From 
the circumstance, that, in the symbol of 
faith, c. 18, the doctrine of creation from 
nothing is made particularly prominent, it by 
no means follows, that he had already had 
to sustain a conflict with Hermogenes; for, 
even in the controversy with the Gnostics, 
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It is a question difficult to determine, whether Tertullian always re- 
‘mained in the same connection with the Montanistic party, or whether, 
at some later period, he again inclined more to the Catholic church, 
and endeavored to strike out a middle path between the two parties. 
The reports of Augustin ! and of Praedestinatus,? as well as the account 
given by the latter? of a Montanistic work of Tertullian, in which he 
labors to diminish the number of controverted points between the two 
parties, favor indeed the latter supposition; and on this hypothesis 
many writings of Tertullian which are moderately Montanistic, or 
which merely border on Montanism, might be assigned to a different 
period of his life. These accounts, however, are not sufficiently worthy 
of credit. From the disposition of Tertullian, it may easily be con- 
ceived, that he would persevere in the mode of thinking he had once 
shaped out for himself, and only become the more obstinate by oppo- 
sition. The distinct sect of Tertullianists, which appears to have 
existed in the fifth century at Carthage, furnishes no evidence in favor 
of that supposition ; for it is possible that this sect, holding to the pecu- 
liar opinions of Tertullian, had been formed at a later period, when 
separated from the correspondence with the Montanistic churches in 
Asia. | 

The study of Tertullian’s writings had manifestly an important influ- 
ence on the development of Cyprian as a doctrinal writer. Jerome 
states, after a tradition which was said to have come from a secretary of 
Cyprian, that the latter was in the habit of reading something daily 
from the writings of Tertullian, whom he was accustomed to call em- 
phatically the Zeacher.* 

Concerning the character, the labors, and the most important 
writings of Cyprian, we have already said enough in various places. 
We shall only mention here a remarkable work of Cyprian’s, his three 
books of testimonies, (testimonia,) consisting of a collection of the 
most important passages of the Bible, to prove that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah promised in the Old Testament, and to serve as a foundation for 
the scheme of Christian faith and morals. The collection was intended 
for the use of a certain Quirinus, who had requested the bishop to draw 


this article was necessarily made a promi- 
nent point; and the connection in which the 
words there stand, intimates that it was the 
Gnostics, rather than Hermogenes, whom 
he had in mind. Besides, it is certain from 
c. 30, that, when Tertullian wrote this book, 
Hermogenes had already come out with his 
peculiar opinions ; but it cannot possibly be 
proved, that Hermogenes might not have 
broached his opinions a great while before 
Tertullian wrote his book against him. 
From the cursory manner in which Tertul- 
lian speaks of him in the Prescriptions, we 
might conjecture, that he was then consid- 
ered by him as a person of no great impor- 
tance; and that it was not until the Montanis- 
tic interest was superadded to other occasions 
of hostility, that he was led to engage in a 
more detailed attack of the doctrines of 


Hermogenes. The way in which he speaks 
of the emanation of the Logos, cannot be 
called Montanistic ; for he expresses him- 
self after the same manner in the Apolo- 
geticus, confessedly not a Montanistic writ- 
ing, c. 21. And on the passage in the book 
de patientia, c. 1, compare the remarks on 
page 619. 

1 Heres. 86. 

2H. 86. 

3H. 26. 

4 Da magistrum, said he to his secretary ; 
Jerome de viris illustribus, c. 53. To see 
what use he makes of Tertullian’s writ- 
ings, compare particularly the writings of 
Cyprian de oratione dominica and de pati- 
entia with Tertullian’s treatises on the same 
subjects; and de idolorum vanitate with 
the Apologeticus. 
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CYPRIAN. 
up for him, as a daily exercise and aid to the memory, a short abstract 
of this sort, embracing the essential points of scriptural faith and prac; 
tice. As Cyprian calls him “my son,” it cannot have been a bishop 
or presbyter for whom Cyprian had prepared a collection of this sort, 
_t& be used as a guide in imparting religious instruction." When we 
compare together the introduction to the second and to the third books, 
it becomes very probable, that the individual to whom Cyprian wrote 
was a layman of his own church, whom he would assist in making him- 
self perfectly familiar with the practical truths and most important 
rules bearing on all the principal relations of the Christian life.2 This 
collection, then, would serve to show the intimate connection subsisting 
between the bishop and those members of his flock who were solicitous 
about the welfare of their souls, and the anxiety he felt to bring 
each individual to a more familiar acquaintance with the divine word ; 
a wish which he particularly expresses in the beautiful words at the 
conclusion of the preface to the first book: ‘“ More strength will be im- 
parted to thee, and the insight of thy understanding will continually 
grow clearer, if thou searchest more carefully through the Old and 
New Testament, and diligently perusest all parts of the holy scriptures ; 
for I have only drawn for thee a little out of the divine fountain to send 
thee in the mean time. Thou canst drink more copiously and satisfy 
thyself, when, with us, thou also approachest to the same fountain of 
divine fulness, to drink after the same manner.”’ 

The particular rules, which Cyprian sets forth and supports with pas- 
sages from scripture, evince the deep interest which he took in coun- 
teracting the erroneous notion, that it would be possible to satisfy the 
demands of the gospel and to obtain salvation by a mere outward pro- 
fession and observance of Christian ceremonies; but at the same time 
also show how important he felt it to be, that the laity should be deeply 
impressed with reverence for the priestly order, understood according to 
the principles of the Old Testament. 

In the same country, not long after Cyprian, followed a writer known 
to us only by a production of some importance on account of its bear- 
ing on the history of Christian manners and of Christian worship, 
namely, Commodian.? His work is composed in verse, and entitled 
Rules of Living (Instructiones, exhortations and admonitions.) He 
describes himself in the preface as one who had formerly been devoted 
to Paganism, and had been led by the study of the Bible to see the 


1 As we might be led to suppose from 
the words at the beginning, “quibus non 
tam tractasse, quam tractantibus materiam 
prebuisse videamur.” On this supposition 
we could only presume, that he had prepar- 
ed the collection as an assistant for a dea- 


been intended, then, to serve at the same 
time as a guide for the religious teacher, 
and as a manual for the catechumens. The 
view expressed above, however, is the most 
natural one. 

? Que esse facilia et utilia legentibus pos- 


con or a catechist, a doctor audientium. But 
the following words show, that the collec- 
tion was also designed for the purpose of 
impressing deeply on the memory, by fre- 
quent perusal, certain important passages 
and doctrines of scripture. It must have 


sunt, dum in breviarum pauca digesta et 
velociter perleguntur et frequenter iteran- 
tur. 

8 Gennadius, (c. 15,) has nothing more to 
say about him, than what might be gathered 
by any one out of his writings. 
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vanity of Paganism, and to embrace the Christian faith.!_ He intimates 
that as he believed, with the great majority, death to be the end of 
man’s personal existence, he was especially attracted by the promise of 
an eternal and divine life, which was presented to him in the scrip- 
tures.?, He complains of himself as one who, by falling into sin after 
baptism, had subjected himself to the penance of the church: this he 
confesses in his address to the poenitentes,? whom he exhorts to surren- 
der themselves to mortification for their sins, but not to despair ; to seek 
after the physician and the right means of cure, and not to separate 
themselves from the church. And in encouraging his Christian breth- 
ren to the conflict, he says that he does not in self-exaltation address 
them as the just one.® Considering the extent to which the hierarchi- 
cal element flourished in North Africa, it is the more remarkable to ob- 
serve how he ventures, though a layman, to admonish and censure even 
the clergy. While avaricious teachers allowed themselves to be bribed 
by presents, or induced, by the respect of persons, to be silent, where 
they ought to have reproved sinful conduct, he felt constrained to rouse 
the misled laity out of their security. We discern the more free spirit, 
incapable of bowing the knee to priestly dignity, which had passed over 
to him from the study of the Bible, by which he had been led to Chris- 
tianity. The Christian spirit, however, in these admonitions, which 
evince so lively a zeal for good morals, is disturbed by a material Jew- 
ish element, a crass Chiliasm ; as for example, when it is affirmed that 
the lordly masters of the world should in the millennium do menial ser- 
vice for the saints.’ 

The work was composed at a time when the church enjoyed quiet, 
perhaps under the reign of Gallienus, and refers to the recent persecu- 
tions, to the multitude of the lapsed, to the schisms of Felicissimus and 
Novatian. The author testifies himself, that he wrote in the third 
century.® 

We have still to mention here, as belonging to the same church, Ar- 
nobius, although he discovers a doctrinal training more particularly his 
own, and the spirit of the North-African church, at least in the time 
when he appeared as a Christian author, seems to have exercised no 


influence on him ; — a fact which may be accounted for, if we consider 


t Ego similiter erravi tempore multo, 
Fano prosequendo, parentibus insciis ipsis, 


(His parents were Pagans, which class is 
denoted throughout this work by the term 
“ insciis.”) 

Abstuli me tandem inde, legendo de lege. 


3 Gens et ego fui perversa mente moratus, 
Et vitam istius seeculi veram esse putabam, 
Mortemque similiter sicut yos judicabam adesse ; 
Cum semel exisset, animum periisse re one 


8 Namque, fatebor enim, unum me ex vobis adesse 
Terroremque linquendum : sensi ipse ruinam. 
Idcirco commoneo yulneratos cautius ire. 


4 Poenitens es factus, noctibus diebusque precare : 
Attamen a matre noli discedere longe, 
Et tibi misericors poterit altissimus esse. 
Tu si vulnus habes, herbam medicumque require. 


6 Justus ego non sum, fratres, de cloaca levatus : 
Nec me supertollo, sed doleo vestri. N. 61. 


6 Si quidam doctores, dum exspectant muneta 
vestra, 
Aut timent personas, laxant singula vobis; 
Et ego [non] doleo, sed cogor dicere verum. 


And afterwards : 


Observas mandatum hominis (the clergy) et Dei 
devitas. 

Tu fidis muneri, quo doctores ora procludunt, 

Ut taceant, neque dicant tibi jussa divina. 

Me vera dicente, sicut teneris, prospice iar 


7 Nobilesque viri, sub antichristo devicto, (Nero, 
who was to burn Rome,) 
Ex precepto Dei rursum viventes in sevo 
Mille quidem annis, ut serviant sanctis, et alto 
Sub jugo servili, ut portent victualia collo. N. 80. 


8 Kt si parvulitas sic sensit, cur annis ducentis 
Fuistis infantes ; numquid et semper eritis? N.6 
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the free, independent manner in which he seems to have come to Chris 
tianity, through the reading of the New Testament, especially the gos- 
pels. He was a rhetorician of Sicca, in Numidia, under the reign of 
the emperor Diocletian.! His writings bear testimony of the literary 
acquirements considered necessary for a rhetorician in so considerable 
a city. Jerome narrates in his chronicle, that Arnobius, who till then 
had ever been an enemy to Christianity, was moved by a dream to em- 
brace the faith ; but that the bishop, to whom he applied, knowing his 
hostility to Christianity, would not trust him, and that hence Arnobius 
was led to write his apologetical work, (the septem libros disputationum 
adversus gentes,) to prove to him the honesty of his convictions. This 
story has come to be suspected as a foreign interpolation ; for certainly 
it stands here wholly out of place. That all this should have taken 
place in the twentieth year of Constantine, (in the year 326,) is a mani- 
fest anachronism. Arnobius appears, moreover, like one who had been 
led to the faith after a long protracted examination, and not by a 
sudden impression from dreams. The work does not show the novice, 
who was still a catechumen, but a man already mature in his convic- 
tions, if he was not orthodox according to the views of the church. 

At the same time, however, we are not warranted for these reasons 
to reject the narrative entirely. We have already had occasion to re- 
mark,” how, by such impressions, many were prepared for conversion. 
By this, indeed, it is not meant to be asserted, that his conversion was 
due wholly to such impressions ;— his own work, we must admit, 
would speak against this. But if Arnobius was devoted, as it is evi- 
dent from the passages about to be cited that he was, to blind heathen 
superstition, it is so much the less improbable, that powerful outward 
impressions were requisite, in order that the zealous Pagan might be 
induced, in the first instance, to enter upon the examination of Chris- 
tianity. But, however this may have been, it seems probable that he 
had been convinced of the truth for some time before he offered him- 
self for baptism ; —a fact easily explained, especially when we con- 
sider the circumstances of the times. His apologetical work seems to 
have been written, it is true, in consequence of an impulse from within, 
and not by any outward occasion. But it may have been, also, that 
his determination to make a public profession of Christianity, and to 
appear as a public defender of Christianity, had been conceived at one 
and the same time, and that it was with this determination he pro- 
ceeded to the bishop. Subsequently, the bishops were often too little 
disposed to mistrust those who became Christians from outward mo- 
tives. But that a bishop, in these dubious times of the church, when 
he saw before him a man who had expressed himself with bitterness 
against Christianity, should fear that he had to do with a malicious spy, 
is not so improbable. And now, for the purpose of dispelling his doubts 
at once, Arnobius produces his Apology. He speaks of the change 
which had been wrought in himself by Christianity, in the following 
manner :* “QO blind infatuation! But a short time ago, I worshipped 


1 Hieronym. de vir. illustr. c. 79. 2 See vol. I. p. 75. 3 Lib. I. ¢. 39 
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the images that had just come from the furnace of the smith, the gods 
that had been shaped on the anvil and by the hammer. When I saw a 
smooth worn stone, besmeared with oil, I addressed it, as if a living 
power were there, and from the senseless stone prayed for benefits to 
myself, thus doing foul dishonor even to the gods, whom I esteemed as 
such, when I supposed them to be wood, stone, or bones, or imagined 
that they dwelt in such things. Now that I have been led by so great 
a Teacher in the way of truth, I know what all that is.” 

As to the time when Arnobius wrote his work, he gives it himself, 
when he says,! that it was 1050 years, or not much less, since the build- 
ing of Rome. This would coincide, according to the Aura Varroniana, 
then commonly adopted, (the building of Rome being 753 B. C.,) with 
the year 297 of the Christian era. But this cannot stand so; since 
the work contains evident allusions to those persecutions under Diocle- 
tian which first broke out in the year 303.2 We must, therefore, either 
suppose, that Arnobius adopted some other era than the common one, 
or that the exact number did not occur to him,? or that he had written 
on the work at different times. He says to the Heathen : 4 “ If you were 
animated by a pious zeal for your religion, you should long ago have 
rather burned those. writings, and demolished those theatres, in which 
the scandal of the gods is daily made public in shameless plays. For 
why did our scriptures deserve to be committed to the flames, and our 
places of assembly to be destroyed, in which the Supreme God is wor- 
shipped, peace and blessing invoked on all who are in authority, on the 
army and the emperor, joy and peace on the living and those who have 
been liberated from the bonds of the flesh ; — in which nothing else is 
heard, but what is calculated to make men humane, gentle, modest, and 
pure ; ready to communicate of their substance, and to become kinsmen 
of all those who are united in the same bond of brotherhood ?” 

Moreover, the objection brought by the Heathens against Christian- 
ity, which moved Arnobius to write, (as he says himself,) indicates the 
pomt of time in which he wrote ; for it was precisely the same charge 
which had occasioned the Dioclesian persecution ; namely, the public 
calamities, which had arisen because the worship of the gods had been 
supplanted by Christianity, and because men no longer enjoyed their 
protection and aid. Arnobius justly replies to this: ‘If men, instead 
of relying on their own wisdom, and following their own devices, would 
but make the experiment of following the salutary and peace-bringing 
doctrines of Christ, how soon would the face of the world be changed, 
and iron, instead of subserving the art of war, be converted into imple- 
ments of peace ! ” 


Important as the Roman church became, through its outward eccle- 
siastical influence, and through the influence of the political element of 
the Roman spirit on the development of the church, yet it was from 


1 Lib. II. ¢. 71. not accurate. Thus, lib. I. c. 13, he says: 
2 See vol. I. p. 147. Trecenti sunt anni ferme, minus vel plus 
8 This is the most natural supposition; aliquid, ex quo ccepimus esse Christiani. 
for certainly the chronology of Arnobius is * Lib. IV. c. 36. 
44 
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the first comparatively barren in respect to all theological science. The 
care for the outward being of the church, which here became predom- 
inant, seems early to have suppressed the interest in theology as a sci- 
ence. But two individuals appear to have distinguished themselves as 
ecclesiastical authors, among the Roman clergy, neither of whom, how- 
ever, could be compared perhaps with a Tertullian, a Clement, or an 
Origen,— the presbyter Caius, whom we have already noticed as an 
opponent of the Montanists, and the presbyter _Novatian, who has also 
been mentioned. Of the writings of the former, none have come down 
tous. Of the latter, we have some brief expositions of the more im- 
portant Christian doctrines, particularly of the doctrine of Christ’s divin- 
ity, and of the Trinity. According to Jerome, (§ 70,) this work was 
an abstract of a larger work by Tertullian. At all events, however, 
this author was something more than a mere follower in the direction 
of some other man’s mind. He shows that he had a mind of his own. 
Without possessing the power and depth of Tertullian, he had a more 
decidedly intellectual bent. 

Next we have from him a writing on the Jewish laws respecting food, 
consisting of a playful allegorical exposition of them, with the design 
to show, that they are no longer obligatory on Christians.2 We see 
from this production, that it was written by a bishop, removed at a dis- 
tance from his church by persecution, who was in the habit of constant 
correspondence with them, and sought to guard them from being led 
astray by Pagans, Jews, and heretics; all which suits perfectly to a 
Roman church, Rome being the residence of a multitude of Jews. The 
only difficulty is, to see how this writing could have come from a pres- 
byter ; — the author speaks as no one, at that time, but a bishop, could 
speak to his church. We know, moreover, from the letter of Corne- 
lus, that, during the Decian persecution, Novatian had not removed 
from Rome. We must therefore call to mind the relation in which No- 
vatian stood to the churches which acknowledged him as their bishop ; 
and it is the most natural hypothesis, that he wrote this work under the 
first persecution of Valerian,® by which so many bishops were separated 
from their churches. 

We may mention last, as belonging to the Roman church, a man 
whose felicitous and dramatic representations, seized from the life, re- 
plete with good sense, and pervaded by a lively Christian feeling, give 
him an important place among the Apologists of this period — Minu- 
cius Felix, who, according to Jerome, before his conversion to Chris- 
tianity, had acquired reputation at Rome as an advocate. He lived, 
probably, in the first half of the third century, but before Cyprian, 
who availed himself of his writings. We have already had occasion to 


1 Novatian’s adversary, the Roman bish- 2 Jerome names this work as one which 
op Cornelius, seems, in Euseb. 1. VI. c. 43, came from Noyatian, and also two others, 
manifestly to allude to this writing, when on the sabbath and on circumcision, cited 
he calls Novatian: 6 doyyattoryc, 6 tH¢ by Novatian as two letters that had pre- 
éxkAnotaotixns éxcornune brepaomioTnc. A ceded this letter to his church: in which 
remark which doubtless hints also at the letters he designed to show que sit vere 
fact, that such a phenomenon was not so circumcisio et quod verum sabbatum. 
common among the clergy of Rome. 3 See vol. I. p. 137. 
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“make some extracts from this Apologetical Dialogue, which is entitled 
the Octavius. 


We pass now to the teachers of the Alexandrian school, concerning 
whose relation to the progressive development of the church, we have 
spoken in a previous part of this history. Of the individual whom we 
find named as the first eminent teacher of this school, Pantenus, 
(ilavraivoc,) the philosopher converted to Christianity, no written 
remains have reached us. Our only knowledge of him is through his 
disciple Clement. 

Titus Flavius Clemens first became a Christian at the age of manhood : 
hence he classed himself with those who abandoned the sinful service 
of Paganism for faith in the Redeemer, and received from him the for- 
giveness of their sins! He convinced himself of the truth of Chris: 
tianity by free inquiry, after he had acquired an extensive knowledge of 
the systems of religion and the philosophy of divine things known at 
his time in the cultivated world.2 This free spirit of inquiry, which 
had conducted him to Christianity, led him, moreover, after he had be- 
come a Christian, to seek the society of eminent Christian teachers of 
different tendencies of mind in different countries. He informs us,3 
that he had had various distinguished men as his teachers: an Ionian in 
Greece ; one from Coelo-Syria; one in Magna Grecia, (Lower Italy,) 
who came originally from Egypt; an Assyrian in Eastern Asia (doubt- 
less Syria ;) and one: of Jewish descent, in Palestine. He finally 
took up his abode in Egypt, where he met with the greatest Gnosticus, 
who had penetrated most profoundly into the spirit of scripture. This 
last was doubtless none other than Pantenus. Eusebius not only ex- 
plains it so, but also refers to a passage of Clement‘ in his Hypotyposes, 
where he had named him as his instructor. Perhaps when Pantsnus 
entered on the missionary tour which has been mentioned before, Cle- 
ment became his successor in the office of catechist, and at the same 
time, or still later, a presbyter in the Alexandrian church. The perse- 
cution under Septimius Severus, in the year 202, probably compelled 
him to retire from Alexandria.’ But after this juncture the history of 
his life and place of his residence are involved in great obscurity. We 
only know, that, in the beginning of the reign of the emperor Caracalla, 
he was at Jerusalem, whither even at this early period many Christians, 
especially ecclesiastics, were accustomed to travel, partly for the pur- 
pose of surveying with their own eyes the places rendered sacred by 
the memorials of religion, partly for the benefit which might be de- 
rived from a more familiar knowledge of these countries, in elucidating 
the scriptures. Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem, who was at that time 
in prison on account of the faith, recommended him to the church at 
Antioch, whither he was travelling, by a letter, in which he called him 


1 Pxdagog. lib. II. c. 8, f. 176. 8 Strom. lib. I. f. 274. 
2 Tlavrwv da meipac 2AVdv dvjp. Euseb. 4 Lib. VI. c. 13. 
Preparat. Evangel. lib. II. c. 2. 5 Euseb. lib. VI. ¢. 1. 
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a virtuous and tried man, and intimated that he was already known te 
the Antiochians.! 

We have three works from his hand, which form, as it were, a con- 
nected series; since his starting pomt is the idea, that the divine 
teacher of mankind, the Logos, first conducts the rude Heathen, sunk 
in sin and idolatry, to the faith ; then progressively reforms their lives 
by moral precepts; and finally elevates those who have undergone this 
moral purification to the profounder knowledge of divine things, which 
he calls Gnosis. Thus the Logos appears first exhorting simmers to 
repentance, converting the Heathen to the faith ( mporperruée 3) then 
as forming the life and conduct of the converted by his discipline 
( raWayoyéc ) ; and finally, as a teacher of the Gnosis to those who are 
purified.? This fundamental idea is the conducting thread of his three 
works, which still remain, — the apologetical or protreptic ; the ethzeal 
or pedagogic: and the one containing the elements of the Gnosis, or the 
Stromata.? Clement was not a man of systematic mind. Many hete- 
rogeneous elements and ideas, which he had received in his various in- 
tercourse with different minds, were brought together in him — a fact 
which occasionally becomes evident in his Stromata, and which must 
have been still more clearly evinced in his Hypotyposes, hereafter to be 
noticed, if Photius rightly apprehended him. By occasional lightning 
flashes of mind, he operated, without doubt, to excite the minds of his 
disciples and readers, as we see particularly in the example of Origen. 
Many fragmentary ideas, sketched with masterly power, and contaiing 
the germs of a thorough, systematic theological system, lie scattered 
in his works, amidst a profusion of vain and hollow speculations. 

As regards his Stromata, it was his express design in this work, as he 
testifies in many places, to bring together a chaotic assemblage of truth 
and error out of the Greek philosophers and the systems of the Chris- 
tian sects, in connection with fragments of the true Gnosis. Each should 
find out for himself what suited his case ; it was his aim to excite rather 
than to teach; and he often purposely only hinted at the truth, where 
he might fear to give offence to the believers, (moruoic,) who were as 
yet incapable of comprehending these ideas. he eighth book of this 
work is wanting; for the fragment of dialectical investigations, which 
at present appears under the name of the eighth book of the Stromata, 
evidently does not belong to this work. As early as the times of Pho- 
tius, the eighth book was already lost.4 

We have to regret the loss of the srorvrécce of Clement,’ in which 
he probably gave samples of dogmatic investigations and expositions on 
the principles of the Alexandrian Gnosis. Fragments of this work, 
consisting of short expositions of some of the catholic epistles, which 
have come down to us in the Latin translation,® perhaps also the frag- 


1 Kuseb. lib. VI. ¢. 11. designation at that time for works of mis- 
2 Kadapdv mpd¢ yvocewg émitndeiétntra cellaneous contents. 
ebrpenifav tiv poxnv dvvapyévnv xwppoa 2 Vads Codsaiite 
THY aroKkddupv Tod Adyov. Prdagog. |. I. 5 Probably it should be translated: Sketch- 
e. 1. es, shadings, general outlines. Rufinus 
8 Like the similar word, xeoréc, a usual translates: adumbrationes. 
8 See vol. II. of Potter’s edition 
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ment of the écAoyat & rd xpopntixdy, belong to this class. From the larger 
work, it was customary to make abstracts on particular parts of the 
sacred scriptures for common use, and several of these abstracts have 
been preserved to our times; which may have contributed, with other 
causes, to the loss of the entire work. 

There is some mystery about the fragment of an abstract from the 
writings of Theodotus, and of the ddackaria dvaroducy (that is, of the theo- 
sophic doctrme of Eastern Asia) which has been preserved among the 
works of Clement ;—a document of the highest authority in relation 
to the Gnostic systems. It is perhaps the fragment of a critical col- 
lection, which Clement had drawn up for his own use, during his resi- 
dence in Syria. Of Clement’s work on the time of the passover ; + 
of his dissertation: Tic 6 owfpevoe mdovowc, which furnishes so much in- 
formation relative to the history of the Christian system of morals 
and of his work: wept wpopyreias, we have spoken already on a former 
occasion. 

Origen, with the surname Adamantios,? was born in Alexandria in 
the year 185. In connection with his early culture, it is important to 
remark, that his father Leonides, a devoted Christian, and, as it is con- 
jectured, a rhetorician, was in a condition to give him a good literary 
as well as a pious Christian education. Both had am abiding influence 
on the direction of his inner life: the development of mind and heart 
proceeded, in his case, with equal step; a striving after truth and after 
holiness continued ever to be the actuating tendency of his life. As 
we have remarked before, that the Bible at that time was not reserved 
exclusively for the study of the clergy, but was also the devotional book 
of families, so we may see from the example of Origen, that a wise 
use was also made of it in the business of education; and we may 
observe at the same time its happy effects. Leonides made his son 
commit daily a portion of sacred scripture to memory. The boy took 
great delight in his task, and already gave indications of his profoundly 
inquisitive mind. Not satisfied with the explanation of the literal sense, 
which his father gave him, he required the thoughts embodied in the 
passages he had committed to be fully opened out, so that Leonides 
frequently found himself embarrassed. The father chided, indeed, his 
inconsiderate curiosity, and exhorted him to be satisfied, as became his 
years, with the literal sense ; but he secretly rejoiced in the promising 
talents of the youth, and with a full heart thanked’ God that he had 
given him such a son. Often, it is said, when the boy was asleep, he 
would uncover his breast, kissing it as a temple where the Holy Spirit 
designed to prepare his dwelling, and congratulated himself in possess- 
ing such a treasure. 

The trait just alluded to in the early character of Origen discloses 


1 Of a kindred nature doubtless were also 
the contents of the writing which Eusebius 
cites: Kavav éxxAnotaotixds, 7 mpdg Tod¢ 
Tovdatlovrac. 

2 In case this surname were given to him 
after his death, we must not follow the 
strained interpretation of Photius, c. 118, 
“because Origen’s proofs resembled ada- 


mantine bonds,” but rather the interpreta- 
tion of Jerome: “ from his iron diligence, 
as we commonly express it.” Hence he 
was also called ovvraxtn¢g and yaAKévtepoc. 
Yet Eusebius, 1. VI c. 14, seems to cite 
this cognomen as one which Origen bore 
from the first. 
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to us already that tendency of mind, which, unevenly developed, and 
misled by a wrongly conceived opposition to the contrary error, betrayed 
him into an arbitrary allegorizing method of interpretation ; but undet 
more favorable conditions, and with the helps and appliances necessary 
to the harmonious education of the biblical interpreter, would have 
made him a thorough and profound expositor of the scriptures. By 
his father, this inclination was checked rather than encouraged. But 
if the intellectual and religious bent of Origen was determined at an 
early period by the influence of the theological school at Alexandria, 
this inclination must have soon found means of nourishment, and ripened 
to maturity. As we afterwards become acquainted with Origen from 
his writings, there is incontestable evidence of the influence which Cle- 
ment had exerted on his theological development; we find once more 
in his works the predominant ideas of the latter, systematically un- 
folded. Now it is certain! that he was, at least when a boy, a scholar 
of Clement the catechist. But a youthful indiscretion of Origen (here- 
after to be noticed) into which he was led by a grossly literal interpre- 
tation of sacred scripture, proves, that in his youth he was still at a far 
remove from the theological direction of his later years; and he says 
of himself, in allusion to this false step of his youth: “I, who once 
knew Christ, thetdivine Logos, only according to the flesh and the 
letter, now no longer know him so.”? It is quite evident from this, 
that the education of his father had more influence in giving the first 
religious direction to the mind of Origen, than the instructions of Cle- 
ment, and that the influence on him of the Alexandrian theological spi- 
rit belongs to a period of development still later in his life. We admit 
that a great deal of obscurity continues to rest on the history of his 
early training, which the poverty of our materials will not allow us to 
clear away. The religion of the heart was at first uppermost with 
Origen; and this great teacher, too, must be numbered with those in 
whom the early direction given to the feelings by a pious education has 
acted as a check on the too intellectual tendency of their later studies. 
The above-mentioned persecution which befel the Christians in Egypt 
under the reign of Septimius Severus gave the youth of sixteen an 
opportunity of displaying the ardor of his faith. The example of the 
martyrs fired him with such enthusiasm, that he was ready to avow him- 
self a Christian before the pagan authorities, and expose himself to cer- 
tain death. 


1 According to Eusebius, |. VI.c. 6. Alex- 
ander, bishop of Jerusalem, who was either 
born in Alexandria, or had come there in 
his youth to place himself under the in- 
structions of its catechists, seems indeed to 
hint in his letter to Origen, that the latter 
had enjoyed the society of Pantznus, al- 
though not directly, that he was his scholar: 
“We recognize as our fathers, those blessed 
men who have gone before ns, Pantzenus 
and Clement, who was my master, and has 
been useful to me, and whoever besides be- 
longs to the number of these men, through 
whom I became acquainted with you. Euseb. 


l. VI.c.14. Yet, alas! the earlier influence 
of these men on’ the education of Origen 
is involved in an obscurity, which our defi- 
cient means of information will not enable 
us to dispel. 

2JIn Matth. T. XV. § 3, ed. Huet. f. 369: 
‘Huel¢ dé, Xprordy Yeod, rov Adyov tod Seow, 
kata oapKa Kal KaTa TO ypdupa Tor’ vopoav- 
TEC, viv obKétt yivdoxovtec. And T. XI. 
§ 17, where he speaks of an interpretation 
of the scriptures for the dtAoborepor: ‘Huci¢ 
dé of ebyouevor && dAnSsiacg Aéyew* et Kal 
Xpiorov more KaTd adpka éyvaxauev, dAAa 
vov OvKETL yLV@oKOVTEC. 
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Such was the zeal of the enthusiastic Christian youth: quite differ. 
ent was the judgment of the prudent Christian man, who better un- 
derstood the nature of the Christian system of morality, from the study 
of that system itself, and from contemplating the life of Christ and of the 
apostles.!_ He acknowledges, that, on the question whether the danger 
ought to be evaded or met, no general rule can be laid down, but every- 
thing depends on the particular circumstances and on the call; that it 
requires Christian truthfulness to decide the question in each individual 
case. “ A temptation which overtakes us without any meddling of our 
own,” he says in reference to this subject, “we should endure with 
fortitude and confidence; but it is fool-hardy not to avoid it when we 
can.”? And in another place, where he is speaking of Christ, who was 
not to be deterred by the prospect of death from making his last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem, and of Paul, who was not to be hindered from going 
to that city by the voices which warned him of what awaited him there, 
he adds: “‘ We say it behoves us neither at all times to avoid danger, 
nor at all times to meet it. But it needs the wisdom of a Christian 
philosopher to examine and decide what times require that one should 
withdraw himself, and what, that he should stand fast, ready for the 
conflict, without withdrawing himself, and still more without fleeing.” ® 

When the father of Origen himself was thrown into prison, the son 
felt impelled, still more than before, to go and meet death along with 
him. Remonstrance and entreaty having been tried in vain to dis- 
suade him from his purpose, his mother knew of no other way to detain 
him, than by concealing his garments. Then the love of Christ so far 
exceeded all other emotions, that, seeing himself prevented from sharing 
in his father’s imprisonment and death, he wrote to him, ‘ Look to it, 
that thou dost not change thy mind on our account.” 

Leonides died a martyr; and, as his property was confiscated, he 
left behind him a helpless widow, with six young children besides Ori- 
gen. ‘The latter was kindly received into the family of a rich and noble 
Christian lady of Alexandria. Here he characteristically displayed 
his steadfast adherence to that which he had recognized as the true 
faith, showing how much he prized it above all things else. His patron- 
ess had become devoted to a certain Paul of Antioch, one of those 
Gnostics who so often resorted from Syria to Alexandria, with a view 
to propagate their system, after having so modified it as to suit the 
Alexandrian taste.- This man she had adopted; and he was allowed 
to hold his lectures at her house, which were attended, not only by the 
friends of Gnosticism in Alexandria, but also by others of the true faith 
who were curious to hear something new. But the young Origen 
would not be restrained, even by respect for his patroness, from freely 
expressing his abhorrence of the Gnostic doctrines ; and nothing could 
induce him to attend these assemblies, because he would be obliged to 
join in the prayers of the Gnostic, and thereby express his fellowship 
with him in the faith. 

He was soon enabled to free himself from this condition of depen: 


1 He refers to Matth. 14:138;—10:23. 2In Matth. T.X.§ 23. %L.c.T.XVI.¢1 
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lence. His knowledge of the Greek philology and literature, which 
he had continued to cultivate after the death of his father, placed him. 
at Alexandria, where such knowledge was particularly valued, in a con- 
dition to gain his own subsistence by giving instruction on these 
subjects. : 

Having, by his various attainments and gifts of mind, by his zeal for 
the cause of the gospel, and by his pure, exemplary life, acquired a 
name even among the Heathens, he was applied to, now that the office 
of catechist at Alexandria had been made vacant in the persecution, 
by a number of Heathens, who were seeking for instruction in Chris- 
tianity ; and, through the instrumentality of the young man, some were 
conducted to the faith, who afterwards became renowned as martyrs or 
teachers of the church. By this zeal and activity in promoting the 
spread of Christianity, he could not fail to draw upon himself more 
and more the hatred of the fanatic multitude ; especially since, without 
regard to his own danger, he showed so much sympathy for those who 
were imprisoned on account of the faith, not only visiting them in their 
dungeons, but accompanying them to the place of execution, and in the 
very face of death refreshing them by the power of his faith and ardor 
of his love. Often was he rescued by Providence from threatening 
danger, when soldiers had already surrounded the place where he re- 
sided, and he was obliged to escape secretly from one house to another. 
At one time he was seized by a band of Pagans, who dressed him in 
the robes of a priest of Serapis, and conducted him, thus arrayed, to 
the steps of the temple. Here they placed in his hand a branch of 
palm, which he was bid to distribute, in the customary manner, to those 
who entered. Origen did as he was bidden, but said to those to whom 
he presented the branches, “‘ Receive not the idol’s palm, but the palm 
of Christ.” 1 

The successful labors of Origen, in imparting religious instruction, 
drew on him the attention of Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, who was 
induced to confer on him the office of a catechist in the Alexandrian 
church. ‘To this office, however, no salary was then affixed; and as 
he now wished to have it in his power to devote himself wholly to the 
labors of his spiritual calling and to his theological studies, without be- 
ing interrupted or withdrawn from them by foreign occupations, and as 
he did not choose to be dependent on any one for the means of subsist- 
ence, he determined to sell a collection of beautiful copies of the an- 
cient authors, which he had been forming at great pains for his own use, 
to a literary amateur, who, in compensation, allowed him, for several 
years, four oboles a day. This was enough to satisfy the very limited 
wants of Origen; for he led the life of the most rigid ascetic. He 
was at this time, as we have said, given to the literal interpretation of 
the Bible ; and as he now felt himself bound to aim at the ideal of holi- 


1 Vid. Epiphan. h. 64. The story may But the first of these con- 


in itself seem improbable, when we reflect 
how likely such language would be to in- 
flame the fanatic fury of the Alexandrian 
populace, and when we consider what little 
reliance can be placed on the authority of 


Epiphanius. 
siderations, although it may excite doubt, 
yet does not disprove the fact , and Epipha- 
nius is entitled to more credit than usual, 
where he repeats anything to the advantage 
of a man branded as a heretic. 
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ness presented by our Saviour; as he endeavored with conscientious 
fidelity to apply every word of the Saviour to his own case ; he could 
hardly fail, in his youthful ascetic zeal, unchecked by a judicious inter- 
pretation of the scriptures, to be betrayed into many a practical error, 
either by taking the figurative expressions of Christ in a literal sense, 
or by clinging to what Christ had said with reference only to particular 
cases, as valid for all times and in all circumstances. The most sur- 
prising mistake of this sort, which afterwards occasioned him much 
vexation, was in suffering himself to be misled by a literal understand- 
ing of the passage in Matth. 19: 12,) to execute upon himself what 
he believed to be enjomed by these words on those who would be sure 
of entering the kingdom of heaven. It was a misconception, which 
might easily arise from a one-sided ascetism and from that method of 
scriptural interpretation, and which was fostered by many a tract then 
in circulation2 Even in this false step, however, the earnest effort, 
the ardent desire of the young man after holiness, — his sincere love of 
the Redeemer, whom he was ready literally to obey in every hint which 
had been given by him, shine forth conspicuously. But although such 
errors, arising out of what is holiest in man, should always be treated 
with the greatest gentleness ; yet there are many at all times, who, with 
but one standard for everything, pronounce judgment on aberrations of 
this kind with so much the greater severity, as the principle from 
which alone even such acts of enthusiastic extravagance can proceed, 


1 The correctness of this fact has, it is true, 
very recently been called in question by Prof. 
Schnitzer, “ Origines ueber die Grundlehren 
der Glaubenswissenschaft,” and by Dr. Baur 
in his critique on this work, Jahrbiicher fiir 
wissenschaftliche Kritik, Mai 1837, Nr. 85. 
But I must still. with Dr. Engelhardt, in the 
Studien und Kritiken, Jahrgang 1838, Istes 
Heft, S. 157, and Dr. Redepenning, in his 
Monographie ueber Origenes, hold to the 
contrary opinion. Eusebius, whose notices 
concerning Origen are derived from the 
most authentic sources, is (1. VI. ¢.8) a 
trustworthy witness; and his account of a 
matter of this sort we should not be at all 
warranted to put down as false, without the 
most weighty reasons. It is not to be con- 
ceived, that he would allow himself to be 
imposed upon by any rumor growing out of 
a wrong interpretation of facts, and the less 


so, as he could have no inclination whatever - 


blindly to adopt any such rumor; for he 
did everything in his power to exalt Origen, 
and such a step, even in the opinion of Euse- 
bius, although he seeks to give the utmost 
prominence to the good motive at bottom, 
still requires the excuse (Ppevdc atehove, as 
he expresses it). Origen himself says in 
fact, (in the passage referred to, Matth. T. 
XV. § 3,) that he was. once inclined to the 
literal interpretation, out of which that mis- 
conception arose. In the fulness of detail 
with which he there treats this subject, — in 
his manner of speaking of the mischievous 


consequences of such a step,— we seem to 
hear one who speaks from his own painful 
experience, and holds up his own example 
as a warning to others. It is nothing strange 
if a certain delicacy of feeling restrains him 
from expressly avowing that this is the case. 
Assuredly, therefore, it cannot be inferred 
in the least from the words, “he would not 
have spent so much time on this subject, 
(el py kat Ewpaketper Tove ToAunoavrac,)” 
that he had observed this only in others. 

2 Philo, opp. f. 186: ’HEevvov, Lod jvae 
duewov, 7) mpo¢ ovvovolac Exvowoug AvTTaY. 
See moreover a gnome of Zééro¢, 12, which 
was widely circulated among the Alexan- 
drian Christians; according to the transla- 
tion of Rufinus: Omne membrum corporis, 
quod suadet te contra pudicitiam agere, ab- 
jiciendum. These gnomes, by the way, 
came neither from a Roman bishop, by the 
name of Sextus, (whether the first or the 
second,) as Rufinus supposed; nor, as was 
the opinion of Jerome, (V.ep.ad Ctesiphon,) 
from a heathen Pythagorean: byt they are 
the work of some man, who, from certain 
Platonic and Gnostic maxims, and expres- 
sions of scripture wrested out of their proper 
connection, had drawn up for himself a sys- 
tem of morals, the highest aim of which was 
the axaSeva. They do not contain a moral 
system pervaded by the spirit of the gospel ; 
but many lofty maxims, along with many 
perverse ones. 
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lies remote from their own carnal sense or tame understandings. Ori 
gen speaks from experience, when he takes notice of those who, by 
similar misconceptions and similar false steps, have involved themselves 
in disgrace, not only with the unbelieving world, but likewise with that 
whole class who will sooner pardon any other human frailty than those 
errors which spring out of a mistaken fear of God, and an immoderate 
longing after holiness.t_ When the bishop Demetrius first heard of the 
transaction, he did not overlook in the error the purity of the motive ; 
though afterwards he took advantage of this false step as a means to 
injure Origen. © 

An important point would be gained, were it possible fairly to de- 
termine the precise time and manner in which Origen passed over — 
to speak in the Alexandrian style — from the xior to the yroou. After 
what has been said above respecting Clement’s peculiar bent of mind, 
it is impossible to doubt, that, if Origen was his immediate disciple as 
a theologian, he had from the first been stimulated by Clement to make 
himself accurately acquainted with the systems of the Greek philosophy, 
and of the different heretics ; as indeed the liberal spirit of the Alex- 
andrian theology required that he should do. But probably the origi- 
nal turn of Origen’s mind was of a far more decided-and determinate 
character. There was in his case no mutual interpenetration of the ele- 
ments subsisting beside each other in his mind. The practical Christian, 
the ascetic, and the literary element never kindly intermingled. He says 
himself, that it was first by an outward occasion he was led to busy 
himself with the study of the Platonic philosophy, and to make himself 
better acquainted generally with the systems of those who differed from 
himself; by his intercourse, namely, with heretics and Pagans of phi- 
losophical education, who, attracted by his reputation, entered with him 
into discussions of religious topics, when he was compelled to give them 
a reason of his faith, and to refute the objections which they brought . 
against it. He expresses himself on this point in the following manner, 
in a letter in which he defends himself for bestowing his time on the 
Greek philosophy : “‘ When I had wholly devoted myself to the pro- 
mulgation of the divine doctrines, and the fame of my skill in them 
began to be spread, and sometimes heretics. sometimes such as had 
been conversant with the Grecian sciences, and particularly men from 
the philosophical schools, came to visit me, it seemed to me necessary, 
that I should examine the doctrinal opinions of the heretics, and what 
the philosophers pretended to know of the truth.” He proceeds to say, 
that he attended the lectures of the teacher of philosophical science, 
with whom Heraclas, a convert of Origen’s, had already spent five 
years. As he here particularizes an individual known at that time in 
Alexandria, simply as the teacher of philosophy, chronology would 
naturally lead us to think of the famous Ammonius Saccas, the teacher 
of the profound Plotinus, from whose hand the chaotic eclecticism of 
the Neo-Platonists — that compound of Oriental and Grecian ele- 
ments —received a more definite shape. Add to this, that Porphyry, 


1 In Matth. § 3, T. 15. £, 367 
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in his work against Christianity, expressly calls Origen a disciple of 
this Ammonius.! 

From this time began the great change in the theological bent of Ori- 
gen’s mind. It now became his endeavor, to trace the vestiges of truth 
in all human systems; to examine all things, that he might everywhere 
separate the true from the false. His residence in Alexandria, where 
sects so widely different were brought together; his journey to Rome 
(in the year 2115) his journeys to and within Palestine ; to Achaia, to 
Cappadocia; gave him opportunity, as he tells us himself? of visiting 
those who pretended to any extraordinary knowledge, and of becoming 
acquainted with and examining their doctrines. He made it his prin- 
ciple, not to suffer himself to be governed by the traditional opinion of 
the multitude, but to hold fast that only as truth, which he found after 
unbiassed examination. This principle he expresses in a practical ap- 
plication of Matth. 22: 19, 20: ‘“‘ We here learn from our Saviour, 
that we are not, under the pretext of piety, to pin our faith on that 
which is said by the multitude, and which therefore stands in high 
authority ; but on that which results from examination and the internal 
connection of truth; for it is well to remark, that when he was asked 
whether men should pay tribute to Ceesar or not, he not only expressed his 
own judgment, but, having asked them to show him a penny, he inquired 
whose image and superscription is this; and when they said it is 
Cesar’s, he answered that men should give unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s, and not, under the pretext of religion, deprive him of what 
was his own.”® Hence the mildness with which he passed judgment on 
those who were wrong, an illustration of which we have in the following 
beautiful remark on John 18: 8: “It is clear, that although Peter 
said this in a good and respectful disposition towards his Teacher, yet 


1 For there can be no doubt on this point; 
viz. that Porphyry, in Euseb. |. VI. c. 19, 
meant no other person than this Ammonius, 
although Eusebius confounds him with the 
church-teacher Ammonius, who had written 
a Harmony of the Gospels, still extant, and a 
book on the agreement between Moses and 
Jesus. There were, at periods not far remote 
from each other, and in Alexandria itself, 
a pagan Ammonius, highly distinguished 
among the learned, —a Christian Ammo- 
nius,—and two Origens. We may here re- 
mark, that, when Porphyry says of Origen: 
"EAAny év fAAnor rawWevdt_ei¢ Aoyolc, mpo¢ TO 
SapGapov éFOxetre roAunua, (he became an 
apostate to the religion of the barbarians,) 
one part of the assertion has its truth ; 
namely, that Origen, from the first, had been 
isciplined in the Greek literature; but it 
was a false insinuation of Porphyry, that 
he had been educated in Paganism. We 
cannot suppose that Porphyry, in this case, 
confounded the two persons bearing the 
name of Origen; for he knew them both. 
I must agree with Dr. Redepenning, in 
his Monographie ueber Origenes, that the 
reasons adduced by Ritter are by no means 


sufficient to refute the hypothesis, — that 
the philosopher whose lectures Origen at- 
tended was Ammonius Saccas. Although 
several philosophers taught at Alexandria, 
still the words which Origen employs: — 
Tlapé 7 didackGAw Tov didocddwr 
padnparov, naturally suggest the famous 
one; and chronology points to the Ammo- 
nius in question. And even though Am- 
monius sprung from Christian parents, and 
again fell back to Paganism, yet this is no 
sufficient reason for maintaining that Origen 
must have had scruples about hearing him, 
— being, as he was, a famous teacher of the 
Platonic philosophy. And it still remains 
open for inquiry, whéther really the descent 
of Ammonius from Christian parents is an 
ascertained fact. 

2 ¢, Cels. 1. VI. ¢. 24: IToAdode éxrepred- 
Vovrec témove THO yc, Kal Tod¢ TavTaxoD 
émayyedAopévove Tu eidévar (nrqoavres. 

8 In Matth. T. XVII. § 26, f.483: My roi¢ 
ind tov ToAAGY Heyouévowe Kai dia TOTO 
evddgoue garvouévore, mpoddoer THg slg Sedv 
edosBetac mpooéyew, GAAa bro THe seTaoeug 
Kal The axoAovSiac Tod Adyou maptoTrapévat 
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he said it to his own hurt. Life is full of this kind of sins, attaching te 
those who in their faith mean what is right, but out of ignorance say, 
or even do, what leads to the contrary. Such are those who say: 
Thou shalt not touch this, thou shalt not taste that, thou shalt not han- 
dle the other. Col. 2: 21,22. But what shall we say of those who, in 
the sects, are driven about by every wind of doctrine; who set forth 
that which is soul-destroying as saving doctrine; and who frame to 
themselves false notions of the person of Jesus, under the supposition 
that they honor him thereby ?” 

By this liberality of mind, it was the happimess of Origen to bring © 
back many heretics, with whom he fell in contact at Alexandria, par- 
ticularly Gnostics, to the simple doctrine of the gospel. One remarka- 
ble example of this sort was that Ambrosius, a wealthy man in Alex- 
andria, who, not satisfied with the manner in which Christianity had 
been exhibited to him in the common representations of the church- 
teachers, had sought, and supposed that he had found, a more spiritual 
conception of it among the Gnostics; until, through the influence of 
Origen, he was undeceived of his error, and rejoiced at now finding, 
through his means, the right Gnosis at the same time with the true faith.? 
He now became Origen’s warmest friend, and endeavored especially 
to promote his literary labors for the good of the church. 

If Origen, after having been taught, by his own experience, the 
errors resulting from a grossly literal interpretation of scripture, and 
the hurtful consequences to which it might lead, passed over to the 
other extreme of an arbitrary allegorizing method of exposition; his 
conscientious and zealous endeavors to avail himself of every help which 
could be used in restoring back to its original condition, and in rightly 
understanding, the literal text of scripture, deserve the greater esteem. — 
To this end, he studied the Hebrew, after he had arrived at the age of 
manhood, —a task of some difficulty to a Greek. He undertook an 
emendation of the biblical manuscripts, by comparing them with one 
another: he is the creator of sacred literature among the Christians; 
although his arbitrary principles of interpretation prevented, in his own 
case, the full realization of all those results which might otherwise have 
been expected fromit. Many pregnant ideas were scattered abroad 
by him, which needed only to be applied in a different way from that 
which his own one-sided speculative bent and his mistaken notions of 
inspiration allowed, to lead to fruitful results. 

As the number of those who now resorted to him for religious in- 
struction continued to increase, and at the same time his literary labors 
on the scriptures, which extended over a widening field, claimed more 
of his attention ; in order to gain time, he shared the task of catechist 
with his friend Heraclas; giving over to the latter the preparatory reli- 
gious instruction, and reserving for himself the exacter instruction of 
the more advanced,?—a division of labor which probably had reference 
to the two classes of catechumens of which we have formerly spoken.4 


1In Joann. T. XXXII. § 5. 8 Euseb. lib. VI. c. 15. 
2 See the words to Ambrosius, in Evang. * See vol. I. p. 305. 
Joann. T. V. § 4, cited on a former occasion. 
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The division of his official labors in this department made it possible 
for him to enlarge the sphere of his activity as a teacher of the church, 
and to establish a sort of preliminary school to the Christian Gnosis, in 
a course of lectures on that which was reckoned by the Greeks to the 
Encyclopedia, or general circle of education, as well as on philosophy. 
He expounded to his pupils all the ancient philosophers i whom a 
moral and religious element was to be found, and sought to train them 
to that mental freedom which would enable them everywhere to sepa- 
rate truth from the mixture of falsehood; as his disciple, Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, has described, in the account of Origen’s method of in- 
struction, which he has given in a work hereafter to be mentioned. 
Thus he entitled himself to the great merit of diffusmg a more liberal 
system of Christian and scientific education, of which the schools that 
resulted from his labors are the evidence. It was also his lot to con- 
duct many, who had been drawn to him solely through the love of sci- 
ence, by gradual steps, to faith in the gospel ; — first inspiring in them 
a longing after divine things; then pointing out to them the inadequacy 
of the Greek systems’ of philosophy to satisfy the religious wants of hu- 
man nature; and finally exhibiting to them the doctrine of scripture 
concerning divine things, contrasted with the doctrines of the ancient 
philosophers. His course of instruction ended with his lectures on the 
interpretation of scripture, which, following the principles unfolded in 
the earlier studies, gave him an opportunity to exhibit his whole theo- 
logico-philosophical system, or his whole Gnosis, in single investigations 
and remarks. Many of those whom Origen was enabled thus gradu- 
ally to bring to the knowledge and to the love of the gospel, became 
afterwards zealous and influential teachers of the church. 

Ambrosius, whom we mentioned above as the friend of Origen, took 
special interest in his scientific labors. Origen used to call him his 
work-driver (épyosuxrnc.) He not only excited him by his questions and 
challenges to many inquiries, but also employed his great wealth in pro- 
viding him with the means of pursuing expensive investigations ; such, 
for instance, as made indispensable the purchase and collation of manu- 
scripts. He furnished him with seven ready scribes, who were to 
relieve each other as his amanuenses, besides others to transcribe every- 
thing in a fair copy. Origen says of this friend, in one of his letters :? 
“He who gave me credit for great diligence, and a great thirst after 
the divine word, has, by his own diligence and his own love of sacred 
science, convinced himself how much he was mistaken. He has so far 
outdone me, that I am in danger of not coming up to his requisitions. 
The collation of manuscripts leaves me no time to eat; and after meals 
I can neither go out nor enjoy a season of rest; but even at those times 
I am compelled to continue my philological investigations and the cor- 
rection of manuscripts. Even the night is not granted me for repose, 
but a great part of it is claimed for these philological inquiries. I will 
not mention the time from early in the morning till the nmth and some- 
times the tenth hour of the day ;? for all who take pleasure in such 


17. I. opp. ed. de la Rue, f. 3. ! 
2 Till three or four o'clock, P. M. according to our reckoning 
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labors, employ those hours in the study of the divine word, and in 
reading.” ‘ 

Ambrosius urged Origen, by the publication of his theological labors, 
to give the entire church an opportunity of enjoying the’ benefit of 
them, and thus to counteract the influence of the Gnostics, who had 
first excited among the Christians a spirit of deeper research into the 
things of God, and, under the pretence of a more profound scriptural 
interpretation, contrived, by arbitrary allegorical expositions, to intro- 
duce their Theosophy into holy writ. The object last mentioned is 
one which Origen himself assigns for his labors, at the close of the fifth 
Tome of his commentary on the gospel of John, which was in part aimed 
against the Gnostic Heracleon. “As at present the heterodox,” he 
says, “under cover of the Gnosis, set themselves against God’s holy 
church, and scatter abroad works of many volumes, which promise to 
expound the evangelical and apostolical writings ; so will they succeed, 
if we remain silent, without placing the sound and true doctrines by 
their side, to suatch away the hungry souls, who, for want of wholesome 
nourishment, hasten to that which is forbidden.” 

He completed at Alexandria his commentaries on Genesis, the 
Psalms, the Lameutation of Jeremiah, (of which writings some frag- 
ments only remain, ) his five first Zomes on the gospel of John, his tract 
on the resurrection, his Stromata, and his work concerning principles.? 
The work last mentioned derived great importance from the struggle 
which it called forth between opposite tendencies of the theological 
mind, and from the influence which it had on the fortunes of Origen 
and of his school. Platonic philosophy and doctrines of the Christian 
faith were then, still more than at a later period, blended together in 
his mind. His wildness of speculation became afterwards moderated 
by the influence of the Christian spirit. Many ideas which he had 
thrown out in this work, (rather as problems, however, than as deci- 
sions,) he afterwards retracted; although the principles of his system 
always remained the same. He declared himself, m a letter subse- 
quently written to Fabian, bishop of Rome, before whom his doctrines 
had probably been accused as heretical, that he had set forth many 
things in that book which he no longer acknowledged as true, and that 
his friend Ambrosius had published it against his will.? 

Yet, as has often happened, unless there had been an outward occa- 
sion for it, an intervention of personal and unworthy passions, the con- 
flict between Origen and the party of:the church zealots would not have 
broken out, at least so soon; especially as Origen was far from possessing 
that pride which in other cases so readily connects itself with a theo- 
logical tendency of this sort, and as he constantly evinced the utmost 
forbearance towards those whose religious and theological principles 
differed from his own. The authority of his bishop, Demetrius, was to 
him an important support ; but this man, who was full of the hierarchi- 
cal pride, which in these times we find especially rife in the bishops of 


_ } TMept apxav = Tév Kopvgatorarav Kal ? Vid. Hieronym. ep. 41, T. IV. opp.edd 
apxixGv doyuarwv, as Origen himself ex- Martianay, f. 341. 
presses it in Joann. T. X. § 13 
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the large cities, had his jealousies excited by the great reputation of 
Origen, and the honor which he received on particular occasions: — 
Especially the honor paid him by two of his friends, Alexander, 
bishop of Jerusalem, the friend of his youth, and Theoctistus, bishop 
of Czsarea in Palestine, gave no small umbrage. The haughty Deme- 
trius had already taken it greatly amiss of them, that they had _per- 
mitted Origen, when a layman,! to preach in their churches? Yet 
when, in obedience to the call of his bishop, he returned back to Alex- 
andria, he was enabled to restore the friendly relations in which they 
had previously stood to each other. But in the year 288, he happened 
to make a journey to Greece on some ecclesiastical business of which 
we have no further account.2 While upon this journey, he made a visit 
to his friends in Palestine; and these ordained him‘as a presbyter at, 
Czesarea. 
This was a step, for which Demetrius could not forgive the two 
bishops, nor Origen. After the return of the latter, Demetrius con- 
vened a synod, composed of presbyters from his own diocese, and of 
other Egyptian bishops, and here brought against Origen that indis- 
creet act of his youth, by which, we must allow, according to the strict 
letter of the ecclesiastical canons, he was excluded from the spiritual 
order. But it should have been duly considered, that he had since 
become an entirely different man; that he had long condemned the 
step into which his youthful zeal had betrayed him. Yet for this 
reason he was deprived of the presbyterial rank which had been be- 
stowed on him, and forbidden to exercise the office of a public teacher 
in the Alexandrian church. Having once drawn upon himself the 
jealousy and hatred of the pharisaical bishop, he could enjoy no further 
peace in Alexandria. Demetrius did not stop with the first attack 
upon him: he now began to stigmatize the doctrines of Origen as hereti- 


1 See vol. I. p. 197. 

? There were, probably in the year 216, 
certain warlike demonstrations in Alexan- 
dria, according to Euseb. |. VI. c. 19, which 
made it unsafe for him to reside there any 
longer; perhaps when the demented Cara- 
calla, on his way to the Parthian war, gave 
up this city to the rapacious and murderous 
lusts of his soldiers, D1. Spartian. 1. VI. 
c.6. It may be supposed that the fury of the 
pagan soldiers would light especially on 
the Christians. Origen betook himself to 
Palestine, for the purpose of visiting his 
ancient friends, and, as he says himself, (in 
Joann. T. VI. § 24,) for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the footsteps of Jesus, of his disciples, 
and of the prophets (én? loropiav tév iyvev 
"Inood Kai Tov uadytov abrov Kat tév mpo- 

TOV. 

8 Perhaps he was called into these coun- 
tries for the purpose of disputing with Gnos- 
tics who had spread there, — his skill in 
managing disputes of this sort being exten- 
sively known. His disputation with Can- 
didus the Valentinian, the acts of which are 
‘cited by Jerome, might lead us to infer this. 


* It is very probable, that the ecclesiastical 
law was already existing, which we find in 
the XVII. of the Apostolic Canons. It was 
here by no means unconditionally forbidden, 
after the example of the Old-Testament law, 
Deut. 23, that a eunuch should be chosen 
to the spiritual order; but expressly defined, 
that whoever had been subjected to such a 
mischance, without any fault of his own, if 
worthy, might become an ecclesiastic; only 
6 éavTov axpornpiacac un ywéioSw KAnpiKoc. 
It was simply designed to offer a check to 
that ascetic species of enthusiasm. 

5 Photius says, it is true, that this same 
synod not only forbade Origen to exercise 
the office of teacher, but also to remain a 
resident in the Alexandrian church. But 
it is difficult to see how a bishop at that time 
could enforce this. He could in fact only 
exclude him from the communion of the 
church, and this was first done in the second 
synod. Moreover, the words of Origen do 
not seem to intimate, that he had been forced 
to leave Alexandria. 
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cal —a, proceeding for which, perhaps, some assertions of the latter, 
in his disputations with the Gnostics, had given fresh occasion.’ 

Yet from the resources of his own inner life he drew sufficient peace 
of mind to complete his fifth Z’ome on the gospel of John, amid the 
storms at Alexandria (since, as he says,? Jesus commanded the winds 
and the waves of the sea;) when he finally concluded to leave that 
city, and to take refuge with his friends at Czesarea in Palestine. But 
the persecutions of Demetrius followed him even there. The bishop 
now seized on a pretext, which would enable him easily to find allies 
in Egypt and out of Egypt; inasmuch as the prevailing dogmatic 
spirit, in many parts of the church, was violently opposed to the zdeal- 
istic tendency of Origen’s school, and inasmuch as the work cep? épyov 
would furnish such abundant materials for the charge of heresy. Ata_ 
more numerous synod of Egyptian bishops, Demetrius excluded Origen, 
as a heretic, from the communion of the church; and the synod issued 
against him ‘a violent invective. To this document Origen alludes, 
when, in commencing once more at Czesarea the continuation of his 
commentary on the gospel of John, he says: “ That God who once led 
his people out of Egypt, had also delivered him from that land; but his 
enemy, in this recent letter, truly at variance with the spirit of the 
gospel, had assailed him with the utmost virulence, and roused against 


him all the winds of malice in Egypt.” ? 


1 As we might infer from the disputation 
with Candidus the Valentinian. Hieronym. 
adv. Rufin. lib. I. f. 414, vol. IV. 

2JTn Joann. T. VI. § 1. 

3 We are in want of connected and trust- 
worthy accounts respecting these events, so 
pregnant of consequences. We can only 
endeavour, by a combination of particulars, 
to trace the facts of the case as they really 
occurred. It is certain, indeed, from the 
intimation which Eusebius gives, and from 
Origen’s words, which have already been 
cited, concerning that indiscretion of his 
youth, that the latter was then urged against 
him ; but this could be employed only as‘a 
reason for excluding him from the clerical 
office. The other steps against him must 
have originated in some other complaint. 
Photius, who had read the Apology of Pam- 
philus in behalf of Origen, says, it is true, 
Cod. 118, that Demetrius accused him of hay- 
ing undertaken the journey to Athens without 
his permission, and of having caused himself, 
on this journey undertaken without his per- 
mission, to be ordained a presbyter, —which 
certainly would have been an infraction of 
the laws of the church on the part of Origen, 
as well as of the bishops. But if Demetrius 
brought this charge against Origen, still it 
may be asked, whether he had any grounds 
for it. We see from the citation of Jerome, 
de vir. illustr. ¢. 62, that Alexander, bishop 
of Jerusalem, had to allege against Deme- 
trius, the fact that he had ordained Origen on 
the authority of an epistola formata, which 
Origen brought with him from his bishop. 


The church laws respecting these matters 
were at that time, perhaps, still so vague, that 
Alexander might suppose he had every right 
to ordain a man who belonged to another 
diocese; and yet Demetrius might look upon 
this as an invasion on the rights of his epis- 
copal office. At any rate, however, this was 
no sufficient reason for excommunicating 
Origen. The participation of other churches 
in this attack upon him; the brand of heresy, 
which Origen continued to bear even after 
his death; his own language in justification 
of himself, in the letter already cited, ad- 
dressed to the Roman bishop Fabian (as he 
had also written to other bishops in vindi- 
cation of his orthodoxy, Euseb. 1. VI. « 
36;) —all conspire to show, that his doctrines 
were the cause of his excommunication. 
We see also from what Jerome cites, 1. II. 
ady. Rufin. f. 411, from the letter of 
Origen against Demetrius, that he was ac- 
cused of errors in his system of faith; since 
he defends himself against the charge of 
haying asserted that Satan would one day 
become holy, — although we cannot well 
understand how he could deny this assertion, 
which is necessarily grounded in his system. 
Rufinus cites passages from one of Origen’s 
letters of vindication, addressed to his friends 
in Alexandria; from which we learn, that 
a forged protocol, pretending to give an 
account of a disputation held between him 
and the heretics, had excited surprise at his 
doctrinal positions, even among his friends 
in Palestine. They had despatched a mes- 
senger after him to Athens, and requested 
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This personal quarrel became now a conflict between the opposite 
doctrinal parties. The churches in Palestine, Arabia, Phcenicia, and 
Achaia, took the side of Origen: the church of Rome declared against 
him. How Origen judged of those who stigmatized him as a heretic, 
appears from a remark,” which he makes after citing 1 Corinth. 1: 25: 
“If J had said,” he observes, ‘“ the foolishness of God, how would the 
lovers of censure® accuse me! How should I be accused by them, even 
though I had said a thousand times what they themselves hold to be 
true, yet had not rightly said this single thing, — how should I be ac- 
cused by them for saying, ‘ the foolishness of God’!’’ In his letter of 
vindication against the synod which had excommunicated him, he quotes 
some of the denunciations of the prophets against wicked priests and 
potentates, and then adds: “‘ But we should far rather pity than hate - 
them, far rather pray for them than curse them; for we are made to 
bless, and not to curse.’”4 . 

The efforts of Origen’s enemies only contributed to extend the sphere 
of his activity. His removal to Palestine was certainly important in 
its consequences, an opportunity being thus given him of laboring also 


from him the original of-the protocol. Also 
protocols of this sort had been dispersed as 
far as Rome. Vid. Rufin. de adulteratione 
librorum Origenis, in opp. Hieronym. T. V. 
f. 251, ed. Martianay. Although Rufin is 
not a faithful translator, yet this cannot have 
been a story wholly invented by himself. 
The disputations with the Gnostics, more- 
over, could not fail to furnish occasions, 
which would bring out prominently the 
peculiar religious opinions of Origen; and 
every opportunity of making his orthodoxy 
suspected in his own church must have been 
eagerly welcomed by those who found in 
him so powerful an antagonist. 

1 Hieronym. ep. 29, ad Paulum: Dam- 
natus a Demetrio episcopo, exceptis Pales- 
tinze et Arabiz et Phcenicize atque Achaiz 
sacerdotibus. In damnationem ejus con- 
sentit urbs Roma: ipsa contra hune cogit 
senatum. ‘To be sure, he adds to this: non 
propter dogmatum novitatem ; non propter 
heresin, sed quia gloriam eloquentix ejus 
et scientie ferre non poterant. But this is 
not fact; itis the subjective interpretation 
of motives, according to interests which 
Jerome at that time espoused. Compare, 
moreover, the remark made in the case of 
Tertullian. 

2 Hom. VIII. in Jerem. § 8: 

3 Ol piAairior. 

4 See |. c. Hieronym.1.1V.f. 411. Comp. 
what Origen says against the significancy 
of unjust excommunication, see vol. I. p.219. 
Comp. also in Matth. T. XVI. § 25, f. 445, 
the words in which we discern the zealous 
opponent of hierarchy, who was able to dis- 
cover the pious disposition even when hid- 
den under the most unpromising shapes, 
and, wherever it appeared, embraced it in 
his love. Different from this, however, was 
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the course of those bishops who were filled 
with the spirit of a priestly caste and hie- 
rarchical pride, and of whom he says, apply- 
ing to them the passage in Matth. 21: 16: 
“As these scribes and priests were censura- 
ble according to the letter of the history, so, 
in the spiritual application of this passage, 
there may be many a blame-worthy high- 
priest, who fails to adorn his episcopal dig- 


‘nity by his life, and to put on the Urim and 


Thummim, (the Light and Right, Exod. 28.) 
These, while they behold the wonderful 
things of God, despise the babes and 
sucklings in the church, who sing praises 
to God and his Christ. They are dis- 
pleased at their spiritual progress, and 
complain of them to Jesus, as if they did 
wrong when they do no wrong. They ask 
Jesus, ‘ Hearest thou what these say ?’? And 
this we shall better understand, if we con- 
sider how often it happens, that men of 
ardent minds, who hazard their liberty in 
bold confessions before the Heathen, who 
despise danger, who with all constancy lead 
lives of the strictest continence and severest 
austerity, —how often such men, who are 
rude, however, in their expressions, (édsérat 
Th Aé€fet,) are calumniated by these blame- 
worthy high-priests as disorganizers, — how 
often they are accused by them before Jesus, 
as if they themselves behaved better than 
such honest and good children. But Jesus 
testifies in favor of the children, and on the 
other hand accuses the high-priests of igno- 
rance, saying, ‘ Have ye not read: Out of 
the mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
ordained praise?’” It might well be, that 
Origen here had before his mind’s eye, Deme- 
trius and similar bishops, who were inclined 
to judge with the greatest severity, those 
errors which proceeded cut of a pious zeal. 
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from that point, for the diffusion of a liberal scientific spirit in the 
church ; and long were the traces of his activity to be discerned in 
these districts. Here, too, a circle of young men gathered around 
him, who were trained under his influence to fill the posts of theolo- 
gians and church-teachers. To the number of these belongs that 
active and laborious preacher of the gospel, Gregory, of whom we shall 
speak more particularly hereafter. Here Origen prosecuted his 
literary undertakings. Here he composed, among other works, the 
treatise, already noticed, on the Utility of Prayer, and on the Expost-. 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer, which he addressed to his friend Ambrosius. 
Here he maintained an active correspondence with the most distin- 
guished church-teachers in Cappadocia, Palestine, and Arabia; and he 

‘was often invited to assist at deliberations on the concerns of foreign 
churches. 

During the persecution of Maximin the Thracian, in which two of 
Origen’s friends, the presbyter Protoctetus, of Caesarea, and Ambro- 
sius, had much to suffer, he addressed to these confessors, who were 
awaiting in prison the issue of their trials, his treatise on Martyrdom. 
He exhorts them to steadfastness in confession ; he fortifies their reso- 
lution by the promises of scripture, and takes pains to refute those 
sophisms which might be employed to palliate a denial of the faith 
by outward actions; as, for example, when Gnostics, who held outward 
things to be of no importance, and pagan statesmen, who were wont to 
regard everything solely from the political point of view, sought alike 
to persuade the Christians, that, without violating their private convic- 
tions, which no one wished to deprive them of, they might join in those 
merely outward ceremonies of the state religion. Although that moral- 
ity, alming at an absolute estrangement from all human passions, con- 
cerning the connection of which with Origen’s whole mode of thinkin 
we have already spoken, is everywhere to be met with in this book,} 
and also those false notions of martyrdom as an opus operatum, — 
which, infused into him by the prevailing spirit of the church in his 
time, were incorporated with several of his own peculiar ideas, — shine 
through the surface ; yet, at the same time, the energy of his unwaver- 
ing trust and of his zeal in behalf of the gospel faith, finely expresses 
itself in this work. Says he to the two confessors:? “ I could wish that 
you, too, in the whole conflict that is before you, mindful of the great 
reward reserved in heaven for those who suffer persecution andi 
reproach for the sake of righteousness and of the Son of man, might 
rejoice and be glad, as the apostles once rejoiced, when they were 
found worthy to suffer reproach for the name of Christ. But should 
ever anguish enter your souls, may the Spirit of Christ, that dwells with- 
in you, say, tempted though you may be on your part to disturb it, 
‘Why troublest thou me, my soul? and why art thou disquieted within 
me? Hope in God, for I shall yet praise him, who is the health of my 
countenance and my God,’ Ps. 42:5. May it, however, never be 


1 This is seen particularly in Origen’s referred to not allowing him to take them 
artificial way of explaining the words spok- according to their natural sense. § 29. 
en by Christ in his agony ; the spirit above 2§ 4. 
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troubled, but even before the tribunal itself, and under the naked sword 
aimed at your necks, be preserved by that peace of God which passeth 
all understandmg.” He says to them, in another place :! “ Since the 
Word of God ? is quick and powerful, and sharper than any two-edged 
sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and is 
a discerner of the thoughts and intents of the heart, Heb. 4: 12; so 
let this divine Word, especially now, cause to reign in our souls, as he 
did in his apostles, that peace which passeth all understanding ; but he 
has cast the sword between the image of the earthly and the image of © 
the heavenly within us, that he may for the present receive our heav- 
enly man to himself, and then, when we have attained so far as that 
we need to experience no more separation,’ that he may make us alto- 
gether heavenly. And he came, not only to bring the sword, but also . 
to send fire on the earth, concerning which he says: ‘ What would I 
rather, than that it be already kindled?’ Luke 12:49. May this fire, 
then, be kindled even in you, and consume every earthly feeling within 
you, and cause you to be joyfully baptized with that baptism of which 
Jesus spake. And thou, (Ambrosius,) who hast a wife and children, 
brothers and sisters, remember the words of the Lord: ‘ Whoever 
cometh unto me, and hateth not his father, mother, wife, children, 
brothers and sisters, cannot be my disciple.’ But both of you be mind- 
ful of the words: ‘If any man come unto me, and hate not even his 
own life, he cannot be my disciple.’ ”’ 

It was, perhaps, this same persecution which induced Origen to 
leave for awhile the place where he had hitherto resided. The perse- 
cution at that time being merely local, it was easy to escape from it, 
by fleeing to other districts, where tranquillity happened to prevail. 
Origen repaired to Caesarea in Cappadocia, where he visited his friend, 
the bishop Firmilian, with whom he had been in the habit of correspond- 
ing on scientific and theological subjects.° 

But, perhaps, at the very time while he was there, the persecution 
broke out in Cappadocia,® which was the occasion of his retiring to the 
house of Juliana, a Christian virgin, who concealed and entertained 
him in her dwelling during the space of two years. It was here he 
made a discovery, which had an important bearing on his literary un- 
dertakings. He had been employed for years on a work which was 
to contribute both to the emendation of the text of the Alexandrian 
version of the Old Testament, — which was the translation chiefly used 
in the church, being regarded by many Christians, who followed the 
old Jewish legend, as inspired, and of which the different manuscripts 
varied considerably from each other in their readings, —and also to the 
improvement of this translation itself, by comparing it with other 
ancient versions, and with the original Hebrew text. Origen, who was 
in the constant habit of disputing with Pagans and Jews on religious 


1§ 37. 5 They occasionally visited each other for 
2 He understands this of the Logos. the purpose of conversing on theological 
8 No separation of the godlike and the topics. Euseb. 1. VI. c. 27. 
ungodlike. 6 See vol. I. p. 126, 
Luke 12: 50. 
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matters, had found, as he says himself, by his own experience, how 
_ necessary was an acquaintance with the original text of the Old Testa 
ment, to avoid laying one’sself open to the Jews, who ridiculed the 
ignorance of those Gentile Christians that disputed with them, when 
they cited passages from the Alexandrian version which were not to be 
found in the Hebrew, or when they showed that they knew nothing of 
passages which were to be found in the Hebrew only.’ He had there- 
fore employed the wealth of his friend Ambrosius, and availed himself 
of his own frequent journeys, to collect various manuscripts of the 
Alexandrian version, and other ancient translations, which it was still 
possible to procure. Thus he had, for example, in ransacking every 
corner, found, in a cask at Jericho, an ancient translation, not before 
known to exist, of some books of the Old Testament. It now fell out, 
that this Juliana had become heiress to the writings of the Ebionite 
Symmachus, who had lived perhaps in the beginning of this century ; 
and among these writings Origen found both his commentary on the 
gospel according to the Hebrews, (ebayyéduv xara ‘EBpauve,?) and his 
version of the Old Testament.3 He was now enabled to bring to a com- 
pletion the great work of collating the ancient versions still extant, and 


of comparing them with the Hebrew text.4 


1 Orig. ep. ad African. § 5.: Tovairac 
obone Huav tig mpdc abtode év Talc Cyrhoeot 
twapackevnc, ob Katadbpovnoovowy, ob0’ be EV0¢ 
aitoic, yehacovrat Tove amd Tov &9vOv mo- 
tevovtac, wc 7 dandy Kal map’ abtoi¢ dva- 
Veypaupéva ayvoovvrac. 

2 The words of Eusebius, ]. VI. c. 17, re- 
pee the work of Symmachus, are: "Ev 
ol¢ doket mpd¢ TO Kata MatYaiov arorewvope- 
voc evayyédov tiv dedndwpuévny alpecw (Tav 
"EBtwvaiwy) xpativerv, As he subsequently 
classes this work with the commentaries of 
Symmachus on the scriptures, (épunveiac 
eic Tag’ ypagac,) one might be led to sup- 
pose it was some writing of his, in which 
he expounded this gospel, or rather the 
Ebionitic gospel according to the Hebrews, 
which resembled it, and employed it to 
prove the Ebionitic doctrines; but the Greek 
phrase, droreiveoSa mpd¢ tt, connected 
with xparbvew, favors much rather the sup- 
position, that a writing is here meant which 
attacked the gospel of Matthew by assum- 
ing the genuineness of the Ebionitic revis- 
ion of the gospel according to the Hebrews. 

8 Palladius (in the beginning of the fifth 
century) relates, in his history of the monks, 
(Aavoiaka,) c. 147, that he had found in an 
old manuscript, coming from Origen, the 
words written in his own hand, giving the 
account cited in the text. True, this Pal- 
ladius is a witness liable to some suspicion 
on account of his credulity; but in this case 

- we have no reason to disbelieve him, espe- 
cially as his testimony agrees with the nar- 
rative of Eusebius, |. VI. ¢. 17. 

* The Hexapla: to say anything more 
concerning this work and kindred works of 
Origen, would be foreign from our purpose. 


See the Introductions to the Old Testa- 
ment. We shall merely cite here the words 
of Origen himself respecting the comparison 
instituted by him between the Alexandrian 
version and the other ancient translations of 
the Old Testament. After having spoken 
(Commentar. in Matth. T. XV. § 14, f. 381) 
of the differences in the copies of the New 
Testament, which had arisen partly from 
the negligence and partly from the arbitra- 
ry criticism of the transcribers, he adds: 
“As regards the differences between the 
copies of the Old Testament, we have, with 
God’s help, found a means of adjusting 
them, by using the other translations as our 
criterion. Wherever in the version of the 
Seventy anything was doubtful on account 
of the differences of the manuscripts, we 
have retained that which coincided with the 
other translations; and many passages, not 
to be found in the Hebrew text, we have 
marked with an obelisk, (the critical sign of 
omission,) not daring wholly to omit them. 
But some passages we have noted with an 
asterisk, in order to make it clear, that such 
passages, which are not found in the Seven- 
ty, have been added by us from the other 
translations coinciding with the Hebrew 
text; and in order that whoever 7s so in- 
clined, may receive them into the text, (I sup- 
pose that the reading should be tpocfraz;) 
but whoever takes any offence at them, may 
receive or not receive them, as he pleases.” 
From these last words, we see how much 
Origen had to fear from those who were 
ready at once to accuse any one that de- 
parted from the traditional and customary 
route, of falsifying the sacred scriptures. 
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After the assassination of Maximin, and under the reign of the em- 
peror Gordian, in the year 238, Origen was enabled to return once 
more to Czsarea, and resume there his earlier labors. 

Long before, while he resided at Alexandria, the church of Greece, 
where he enjoyed a high reputation, had sent for him to advise with 
them on some ecclesiastical matters : he now probably received a second 
invitation of the same kind. His way led him through Nicomedia in 
Bithynia, where he spent several days with his old friend Ambrosius, 
who, if the narrative of Jerome is correct, had meanwhile become dear 
con; whether it was that the latter had his appointment in the church 
of that city, or whether he had come thither for the sake of meeting 
Origen. ‘There he received a letter from another friend, Julius Afri- 
canus, one of the distinguished learned Christians of that age.!_ Ori- 
gen, in a conversation which took place in the presence of Africanus, 
had cited the story of Susanna, on the authority of the Alexandrian 
version, as a part of genuine scripture, belonging to the book of Dan- 
iel. In this letter, equally characterized by the moderate, respectful 
tone of literary controversy, and by the unbiassed freedom of criticism, 
Africanus expressed his surprise at what he had heard, and asked for 
further explanations. Origen replied in a full and elaborate letter from 
Nicomedia. Not so free from prejudice as Africanus, he labored to 
defend the authority of the Alexandrian version and collection of the 
sacred writings. It is well worth observing, how the free inquiring 
mind of Origen, out of a misconceived piety, perhaps, too, rendered 
timid by the convulsions which, in spite of his own will, he had occa- 
sioned in the church, took refuge in the authority of a church tradition 
preserved pure under the guidance of a special Providence. “ But 
ought not that Providence,” says he,? “ which in the sacred writings has 


1 He was then a very aged man, as is evi- 
dent from the fact, that he could address 
Origen, who was now fifty, by the title, 
“my son.” His usual place of residence 
was probably the ancient and ruined city of 
Emmaus or Nicopolis in Palestine, (so call- 
ed by the Romans after the Jewish war, and 
not to be confounded with the Emmaus of 
the New Testament, being more distant, 
namely, 176 stadia from Jerusalem.) The 
inhabitants of this ruined place chose him 
as their delegate to the emperor Heliogaba- 
lus, for the purpose of obtaining from that 
emperor the restoration of their city, a mis- 
sion in which he was successful. Hieronym. 
de vir. illustr. c. 63. He is known as the 
first author of a Christian History of the 
world, (his ypovoypagia in five books, vid. 
Euseb. |. VI. c. 31.) This work, of which 
our only knowledge is derived from the use 
made of it by other writers, and from frag- 
ments, undoubtedly had its origin in an 
apologetic aim. He is known, again, on 
account of his letter to Aristides, on the 
method of reconciling the differences be- 
tween the genealogies of Jesus in Matthew 
and Luke, of which Eusebius, Hist. lib. I. 
c. 7, has preserved to us a fragment. There 
is another remarkable fragment of the same 


letter, published by Routh, reliquie sacra, 
vol. II. p.115. He controverts here: those 
who asserted, that these different genealo- 
gies had been given merely for the purpose 
of demonstrating in this way the truth, that 
Christ was at once King and High Priest, 
being descended from the royal and priest- 
ly families. And in this connection he ex- 
presses himself very strongly against the 
theory of “pious fraud.” “God forbid,” 
says he, “ that the opinion should ever pre- 
vail in the church of Christ, that any false 
thing can be fabricated for Christ’s glory.” 
My 07 Kpatotn totoitog Adyog év éxKAnoig 
Xporod, dre weidog obyxeitar ei¢ aivov Kal 
dogodoyiay Xprorod. Eusebius ascribes to 
him a work which contained a ‘sort of lite- 
rary omniana, after the fashion of the unsci- 
entific Polyhistories of those times, entitled 
the kéorot. A great deal, however, as- 
cribed to him in the fragments of this work, 
does not accord with the views and princi- 
ples which should belong to this man, ac- 
cording to what we otherwise know of him. 
It were certainly the most natural hypothe- 
sis, that he wrote this work before his habits 
of thinking had become decidedly Chris. 
tian. . 
20,4, 
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given the means of edification to all the churches of Christ, to have cared 
for those who are bought with a price, for whom Christ died -— Christ, 
the Son of that God who is love, and who spared not his own Son, but 
gave him up for us all, that he might with him freely give us all things ? 
Besides, consider whether it is not well to think of those words, ‘ Re- 
move not the ancient landmark, which thy fathers have set.’”’ Prov. 
22: 28. He then proceeds to say, that although he by no means ne- 
glected the other ancient translations, yet he had bestowed peculiar dili- 
gence on the Alexandrian version, that it might not seem as if he 
wished to introduce into the church any falsifying innovation ; and that 
he might give no pretext to those who sought occasion for, and took de- 
light im, accusmg and calumniating the men who were universally 
known and held an important place in the church.! Origen’s journey 
terminated at Athens, where he resided for some time, finished his com- 
mentary on Hzekiel, and began his commentary on the Song of Solo- 
mon.” 

To the end of his life, he was occupied with theological labors. Under 
the reign of Philip the Arabian, with whose family he was on terms of 
correspondence, he wrote the work against Celsus, which has already 
been mentioned, his commentary on the gospel of Matthew, and other 
treatises. When he was sixty years of age, he now for the first time 
permitted his discourses to be taken down by short-hand writers. In 
what high consideration he stood with the churches of these countries, 
is evident from the fact, that on important ecclesiastical questions, 
where it was difficult to come at a decision, the opinion of Origen was 
consulted by synods of bishops. A case of this sort, in which Beryl- 
lus, the bishop of Bostra in Arabia, submitted to be taught by him, we 
have noticed on a former occasion. We may here mention as another 
instance of this kind, that a controversy had been excited by a party 
among the Arabian Christians, who asserted, that the human soul died 
with the body, and that it was to be revived only with the body at the 
resurrection, — an ancient Jewish notion. Perhaps, too, in these dis- 
tricts, whose situation brought them into frequent contact with Jews, it 
was no new doctrine, but the one which had prevailed there from an- 
cient times; and perhaps it was first brought about through the influ- 
ence of Origen, —in whose system the doctrine of the natural immor- 
tality of the soul, which is related to God, held an important place, — 
that this latter doctrine now became here the more general one, and 
the small party who still adhered to the old opinion, appeared to be 
heretical ; if the case really was, that the prevailing voice had expressed 
itself thus early against them. Hence it is explained, how the con- 
vention of a great synod came to be thought necessary for the purpose 
of settling these disputes. As they could not come to an agreement, 


1"Tva py te mapaxaparrey doxolnuev raic 
bmd roy ovpavdy éxxAnotatc* Kal mpoddcerc 
didupev Toig Cntovory ddopude, E9éAovaL Tov¢ 
év uéow ovKogarteiy Kal Tov dtaparvopévav 
tv 70 Kowa KaTnyopetv, 

2 Euseb. lib. VI. c. 32. 

® Eusebius (1. VI. c. 37) may perhaps 


judge concerning the controversies of these 
times too much according to his own sub- 
jective views and the church orthodoxy of 
his age, when he represents the defenders 
of this opinion as men generally acknowl- 
edged to be teachers of error and propaga 
tors of a new doctrine. 
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Origen was sent for; and it was brought about by his influence, that 
the opponents of the soul’s natural immortality confessed and renounced 
their error. 

Origen, who, on account of some particular opinions, was by a great 
part of the church stigmatized as a heretic and enemy to the evangeli- 
cal scheme of faith, is said in the last days of alife consecrated to labor 
and conflict in behalf of that which he considered to be the cause of 
Christ, to have refuted by his conduct the accusations of his adversa- 
ries, and shown how he was ready to sacrifice all for the faith, — how 
he belonged to that number who are willing to hate even their own life 
for the Lord’s sake. 

As the fury of the enemies of Christianity, in the Decian persecu- 
tion, was directed particularly against those men who were distinguished 
among the Christians for their station, their wealth, or their know- 
ledge, and their activity in promulgating the faith,! it was natural that 
such a man as Origen should become a shining mark for fanatical cru- 
elty. After a steadfast confession, he was thrown into prison; and 
here it was attempted, in conformity with the plan of the Decian perse- 
cution, to overcome the infirmity of age, by exquisite and gradually 
increasing tortures. But the faith which he bore at heart, sustained 
the weakness of old age, and gave him power to withstand every trial. 
After having suffered so much,? he wrote from his prison a letter full of 
consolation, of encouragement for others. The circumstances hereto- 
fore mentioned, which contributed first to moderate, and then to bring 
wholly to an end, this persecution, procured finally for Origin also free- 
dom and repose. Yet the sufferings which he had undergone, served 
perhaps to hasten his death, which took place about the year 254,3 in 
the seventieth year of his age. 

The influence of Origen on theological culture was no longer connected 
with his person, but continued to spread independently of the man, 
through his writings and his scholars, not without continual conflict with 
the minds of the opposite tendency. The friends of Chiliasm, of the 
gross literal method of scriptural interpretation, and of the anthropo- 
morphic and anthropopathic mode of representing divine things con- 
nected therewith, and the zealots for the letter of the church doctrinal 
tradition, were opponents to the school of Origen. The conflict between 
these antagonistic directions of mind presents the most important phe- 
nomena connected with the theological development at the close of this 
period. We shall here, in the first place, glance at the church which 


written by Origen after the persecution, 


1 The persone insignes. 
concerning the genuineness of which, how- 


2 Buseb. |. VI. c. 39. 


8 Euseb. |. VII. c. 2. According to Pho- 
tius, cod. 118, there were two different re- 
ports concerning the manner and time of 
Origen’s death. Pamphilus, and many oth- 
ers who had been personally acquainted 
with Origen, reported that he died as a mar- 
tyr, at Czsarea, under the Decian persecu- 
tion. Others reported, that he lived till the 
times of Gallus and Volusianus, and then 
died at Tyre, and was there buried; which 
account was confirmed also by the letters 


ever, Photius was not fully convinced. But 
according to what Eusebius says, in the 
above-cited passage of his Church Histo- 
ry, — who undoubtedly followed the account 
of his friend and teacher Pamphilus,—it can 
hardly be supposed that Pamphilus really 
reported any such thing. Perhaps Photius 
misunderstood Pamphilus, when the latter 
meant simply confession under torture, or 
perhaps was speaking of the indirect conse 
quences of those sufferings to Origen. 
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was the original seat of Origen’s activity, namely, the church of Ales 
andria and of Egypt. 

Origen had here left behind him disciples, who continued to labor on 
in Ais own spirit, although with less of the zeal for speculation. Deme 
trius the bishop was, as it appears from what has been said, rather the 
personal enemy of Origen, than the enemy of his theological direction 
of mind: his attack upon the latter had probably been only a pretext. 
Hence he permitted the disciples of Origen to continue their labors 
without disturbance ; and he himself died soon after the outbreak of 
these controversies, in the same year 231. 

Heraclas, the disciple and friend of Origen, — who has already been 
mentioned, and who, after the departure of the latter, was placed at the 
head of the catechetical school, —succeeded Demetrius in the episcopal 
office. Heraclas was succeeded —in the year 247 -—as catechist, 
and afterwards,as bishop, by Dionysius, another worthy disciple of Ori- 
gen, who always retained his love and respect for him, and when he 
was in prison, under the Decian persecution, addressed to him a letter 
of consolation. Dionysius, as he tells us himself, had come to the faith 
in the gospel in the way of free examination, — having searched im- 
partially through all the systems; and hence he remained true to this 
principle, both as a Christian and a teacher of the church. He read 
and examined without prejudice all the writings of the heretics, and 
rejected their systems only after he had made himself accurately ac- 
quainted with them, and put it into his power to refute them by argu- 
ments. A presbyter of his church warned him of the injury which 
might accrue to his soul by the distracting occupation of perusing so 
many godless writings. But the Spirit of God gave him assurance, 
that he needed not to be disturbed by that fear. He believed that he 
had heard a voice, saying to him: “ Read whatever falls into thy hands, 
for thou art capable of judging and proving all things; and from the 
first this has been to thee the occasion of faith.” By this encourage- 
ment, Dionysius was confirmed in his purpose ; and he found it agreea- 
ble to that direction of the Lord (in an apocryphal gospel) to the 
stronger Christians: ‘Be ye skilful money-changers,”” yiveode doxysod tpame- 
Gra, i.e. skilful to distinguish the genuine from the counterfeit coin.1 

We have, on several occasions, already adduced examples of the 
freedom of spirit and moderation of this Father, and of the happy 
effects thence resulting. ‘The same Christian moderation and gentle- 
ness appear also in his letter to Basilides, an Egyptian bishop, on ques- 
tions relative to matters of church discipline and worship. The letter 
of Dionysius to his subordinate bishop concludes thus: “These ques- 
tions you have not proposed to me as if you were ignorant of the sub- 
ject, but to honor me, and to be assured that I am of the same mind 
with yourself, as indeed Tam. I have laid open to you my own opin- 
ions, not as a teacher, but with all the frankness which we are bound to 


1 Dionysius, in his letter to the Roman ing an értoToAn Kxavovix®. The fraoments 
presbyter Philemon, Euseb. 1. VII. ¢. 7. of it which still remain were last edited by 
Which letter acquired the authority of Routh, in his Reliquis Sacre, vol. IL 
canonical law in the Greek church, as be- 
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use in our communications with each other. But it is now your busi 
ness to judge of what I have said, and then write me what seems to 
you better than this, or whether you hold that to be right which I have 
advanced.” ! 

The next that distinguished themselves as teachers in the Alexan- 
drian church were Pierius and Theognostos, who lived in the last times 
of the third century. In the fragments of their writings, (preserved 
by Photius,) we recognize the peculiar doctrines of Origen. 

We have observed before, that in Egypt itself there existed two op- 
posite parties, of Origenists and anti-Origenists. We meet with them 
again in the fourth century, especially among the Egyptian monks, 
under the names of Anthropomorphites and Origenists. Perhaps this 
opposition among the Egyptian monks may also be traced to the times . 
of which we are now speaking. In these times, it is true, there were 
as yet no monks; but, as early as the close of the third century, there 
existed in Egypt societies of ascetics, who lived retired in the country.” 
Among these Egyptian ascetics, appeared, at the end of this period, a 
man by the name of Hieracas, who, in the following times, was placed 
among the heretics, by those who judged him according to the standard 
of the church scheme of faith, as it had formed itself in the fourth cen- 
tury ; but who could hardly have been considered as a heretic during 
his life-time. So far as we are able to understand his spiritual bent 
and his doctrines from the fragmentary accounts, for which we are in- 
debted for the most part to Epiphanius,* there was much in his peculiar 
views which savoretl of the school of Origen; and the fact may have 
been, that he came from that school: yet we find no such relationship 
as could be explained only in this particular way. The same tenden- 
cies may easily have sprung up in Egypt from different quarters. 

Hieracas passed the life of an ascetic in the city of Leontopolis, im 
Egypt, and, after the manner of the ascetics, earned the necessaries of 
life, and the means of bestowing charity, by the industry of his own 
hands; exercising an art that was highly esteemed and much employed 
in Egypt, that of calligraphy, which he practised with equal skill both 
in the Greek and in the Coptic language. He is said to have lived 
beyond the age of ninety, and — which may be easily accounted for 
from his simple habits — to have retained to the last the full exercise 
of his powers, so that he could pursue his art to the very end of his 
life. He was equally familiar with the Greek and with the Coptic lit- 
erature ; from which very circumstance, however, it may have resulted 
that he introduced many foreign elements from both these sources into 


8 For this reason, as we can take the no- 
tion of heresy in the present work only in 
its historical sense, we have not placed Hie- 


1 A considerable fragment of the work of 
this Dionysius on Nature, in which he de- 


fends the belief in a Providence against the 
atomistic system of the Epicureans, has 
been preserved to us by Eusebius, in the 
XIV. Book of the Preparatio evangelica, 
introduced by Routh, 1. ¢. vol. IV. 

2 See Athanasius’ life of Antonius. We 
shall have occasion to say more on this 
point in the following period. 


racas, as is usually done, among the heretics. 
4 Heeres. 67. 
5 Unless he lived at the head of a com: 
munity of ascetics, somewhere in the neigh 
borhood of that city. 
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Christianity. He wrote commentaries on the Bible, in the Greek and 
in the Coptic tongue, and composed many church hymns. 

He was given to the allegorical method of interpretation, which was 
closely connected: with a certain theosophic tendency. Like Origen, 
he explained particularly the account of Paradise as an allegory, deny- 
ing that there had ever been a material Paradise. It may be conjec-: 
tured that, like Origen, he considered the Paradise as a symbol of that 
higher spiritual world, from which the heavenly spirit fell by an inclina- 
tion to earthly matter. But as there was no general agreement of opin- 
ion as to what should be understood symbolically and what literally, in 
that narrative of Genesis ; as, moreover, nothing was yet settled in the 
system of the dominant church, respecting the origin of the soul; and 
as the peculiar opinions of Origen had still many important advocates, 
particularly in the Egyptian church,— he could not on this account be 
generally condemned as a heretic. 

From that theory of his concerning the manner in which the heay- 
enly spirit, sunk into union with matter, became invested with a body, 
we may easily understand why Hieracas should contemn this earthly, 
material body, make its mortification-the leading aim of the’ Christian 
system of morals, and oppose the doctrine that the soul, once set free, 
should again be incarcerated in this prison of the body by the resurrec- 
tion. In reference to the latter point, however, he may, at the same 
time, have supposed, perhaps, that the soul would be veiled in a higher 
organ of ethereal matter, (a céya mvenuarudv.) Even this opinion he 
might present under such a form as not directly to’ reject the doctrine 
of the resurrection of the body, but only to explain it according to his 
own sense. 

In respect to the former point, he represented the abstemious unmar- 
ried life as something essential to the proper perfection of the Christian. 
The recommendation of the unmarried life, he made to constitute the 
characteristic distinction between the great moral principle of the Old, 
and that of the New Testament. ‘Those false notions respecting the 
essence of morality, respecting the demands of the moral law on hu- 
man nature, by which men were led to imagine they could so easily ful- 
fil it, and even do more than it requires, (opera supererogationis, ) dis- 
cover themselves in Hieracas, when he asks: “¢ What new thing has the 
doctrine of the Only-begotten introduced? Of what new benefit has 
he been the author to humanity ? Respecting the fear of God, respect- 
ing envy, covetousness, and the like, the Old Testament has already 
treated. What new thing is there still remaining, unless it be the in- 
troduction of the unmarried life?” This question shows, we allow, 
that Hieracas had no right apprehension, either of the demands of the 
moral law, or, what is strictly connected therewith, of Christ as the 
Redeemer of mankind, and of the nature of the redemption. From 
the views which we here find expressed, of human nature, and of the 
demands of the moral law on the same, might be drawn a doctrine, 
teaching that man needed no Redeemer. But it is with no good rea- 
son the doctrine has, therefore, been ascribed to Hieracas, that Christ 
was merely. the author of a perfect system of morals, and not the Re 
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deemer of mankind. A zealous Montanist might have said nearly the 
same as Hieracas has done. Indeed, the traces of these erroneous ethi- 
eal and anthropological notions may be found elsewhere, in the same 
period, particularly among the Alexandrians. 

He endeavored to prove, by texts wrested out of their proper con- 
necticn, in the seventh chapter of the first epistle to the Corinthians, 
that Paul had permitted marriage only out of respect to human infirm- 
ity, and only for the sake of avoiding, in the case of the weak, a still 
greater evil. In the parable of the virgins, Matth. 25, he neglected 
the rule requiring that, in a comparison, we should not give weight to 
each individual circumstance, but only to the particular point to be 
illustrated ; and, from the fact that none but wrgins are here men- 
tioned, drew the conclusion, that none but unmarried persons could have 
any portion in the kingdom of heaven. In the application of the pas- 
sage, “ Without holiness no man can see the Lord,” Heb. 12: 14, he 
proceeded on his own principle, that the essence of holiness consists in 
a life of celibacy. 

As Hieracas himself allows that Paul permitted marriage to the 
weak, it follows from this, that he by no means condemned uncondi- 
tionally married Christians, and excluded them from the number of the 
faithful. It may have been, perhaps, that too hasty conclusions were 
drawn from some of his extravagant assertions in recommending the 
unmarried life. Or, when he said that none but those living in celi- 
bacy could enter into the kingdom of heaven, he must have understood 
by the kingdom of heaven, not the state of blessedness generally, but 
only the highest degree of that blessedness ; a dogmatic use of language 
peculiar to himself, as seems probable from what we are about to 
remark. 

In consequence of his ascetic bent, Hieracas was accustomed to 
dwell with great earnestness on the position, that every man must earn, 
by his own moral conflict, his own ascetic efforts, a portion in the king- 
dom of heaven. This circumstance, of his laying a peculiar stress on 
each one’s own moral conflicts, was also entirely in accordance with the 
peculiar Alexandrian tendency. Inasmuch now as Hieracas assumed 
the position, that a participation in the kingdom of heaven can only be 
the reward of a conflict, and that he who has not fought, cannot obtain 
the crown; he inferred that children who die before they come to the 
years of understanding, do not enter into the kingdom of heaven. It 
can hardly be supposed, that by this he meant to pronounce on them 
an unconditional sentence of condemnation, but only that he excluded 
them from the highest grade of blessedness which results from com- 
munion with God, from the glorification of human nature by its union 
with the Godhead in Christ; for to the participation in this it was im- 
possible to attain, except by one’s own moral efforts, and by doing more 
than the law demands. He assumed a middle condition for these chil- 
dren — an hypothesis which Pelagius and many of the Orientals after- 
wards adopted with regard to unbaptised children. If Hieracas 
asserted this of all children, including those who had been baptized, it 
follows, that he denied the connection of any supernatural imfluence 
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with infant baptism. Perhaps, on this principle, he combated infant 
baptism itself, and represented it as a practice of more recent origin, 
at variance with the end of baptism, and with the essential character 
of Christianity. The remarks which we have here made tend to con- 
firm also what was just before observed, that Hieracas by ne means 
honored Christ merely as a moral Teacher. It is clearly evident, on the 
contrary, that he recognized him as one who had glorified human 
nature, and acquired for it that highest grade of blessedness, to which 
men could not have attained by their own powers. 

From the position assumed by the later church orthodoxy, the charge 
was brought against Hieracas of entertaining certain errors in regard 
to the doctrine of the Trinity. He is said to have employed the fol- 
lowing comparison: ‘The Son of God emanates from the Father, as 
one lamp is kindled from another, or as one torch is divided into two.’ 
Comparisons of this sort, drawn from sensible objects, were at variance, 
we admit, with the spiritual tendency of Origen ; but the older church- 
teachers, such as Justin and Tatian, had certainly been partial to them. 
He affirmed again, that under the type of Melchisedec is represented 
the Holy Spirit, since the latter is designated, Rom. 8: 26, as an inter- 
cessor for men, consequently as a priest. He represents the image of 
the Son, being subordinate, indeed, to the Son but bearing the nearest 
resemblance to him of all beings ; — a notion altogether conformed to 
Origen’s theory of subordination, which long continued to maintain its 
place in the Eastern church.? 

From Palestine the influence of Origen was extended, by means of 
his friends and disciples, even to Cappadocia and to Pontus, as the three 
great church-teachers of Cappadocia in the fourth century still testify. 
Here it is proper to mention particularly his great disciple Gregory, 
to whom the admiration of the Christians gave the surname of Wonder. 
worker (@avyarovpysc.) Hig original name was Theodorus. He was 
descended from a noble and wealthy family of Neoczsarea in Pontus. 
His father, a devoted Pagan, educated him in Heathenism. At the age 
of fourteen, however, he lost his father, and then first he was gained to 
Christianity ; affording another illustration of the fact, that it was often 
through children and women the gospel first found its way into fami- 


lies. He was acquainted with Christianity, however, as yet only 
through the oral teaching of others, being himself still ignorant of the 
scriptures. The religious interest was with him as yet but a subordi- 


nate one, the strife after a splendid career in the world seeming to him 
vastly more important. His mother exerted herself to the utmost to 
have him taught everything which, under the existing circumstances, 


1'Qe Abyvov amd Abyvov, 7 ¢ AGurada ele 
d6o. Arius ad Alexandr. apud Epiphan. 
heres. 69, § 7. Athanas. T. I. P. II. 68. 

? He appeals also to a passage in an 
apocryphal writing of some importance on 
account of its bearing on the history of the 
oldest doctrines, —the dvaGarixdy ‘Hoaiov, 
i. e. the account of Isaiah’s ascension to the 
several regions of heaven, and of what he 
there saw. After the angel attendant of Isaiah 


has shown him the Son of God, sitting at 
the right hand of God, 6 ayarnréc, Isaiah 
asks: Kai tig éoriv 6 dAdoc, 6 Guotoc adbTa, 
&& dptotépwov EASY; Kat elxe* od yLvookele, 
Tovr’ éott 76 dytov mvedua TO Aakoby év cot 
kal év toi¢ mpodgrac. Kal hv, oot, buovoy 
TO dyanyt. This passage is found in the 
writing now published entire, after the old 
Ethiopic translation, by R. Lawyence, Oxo- 
niz, 1819; p. 58, 59, v. 32—36. 
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could contribute to the successful prosecution of his aims. He received, 
therefore, a good rhetorical education, in order to place him on the step 
of preferment as a rhetorician or an advocate ; and he learnt, moreover, 
the language of the established government and laws, —the Latin. His 
teacher in the Latin language pointed out to him how very necessary 
to the attaiment of his end was the knowledge of the Roman law. He 
commenced the study of this, and had already laid his plans to visit 
Rome, for the purpose of improving his knowledge of the Roman juris- 
prudence. But Providence had chosen him to be an instrument for 
higher ends ; and, without dreaming of it or willing it, as he observes 
himself, in describing the remarkable vicissitudes of his life, he was to 
be formed for those higher purposes. 

His sister’s husband, who was legal adviser to the Preefect of Pales- 
tine, had been called by the duties of his office to Caesarea. He had 
left his wife behind at Neocesarea; and now she was sent for to follow 
him. His brother-in-law, the young Theodorus, was requested to attend 
her on the journey; and it was intimated, that he could thus most 
easily prosecute his plan of studying the Roman jurisprudence at the 
celebrated school of Roman law, not far distant from Czesarea, at Bery- 
tus in Phoenicia. Theodorus accepted the invitation ; but this journey 
had a different result from what he had anticipated. At Caesarea he 
became acquainted with Origen: the latter soon observed the talents 
of the young man, and sought to direct them to a higher end than that 
which he then contemplated. Attracted, in spite of himself, by this 
great teacher, he forgot Rome, Berytus, and the study of law. To 
awaken in him the activity of his own mind, a free, unprejudiced spirit 
of inquiry, was, as Theodore himself describes it in his farewell dis- 
course, the principal endeavor of Origen. After having made him 
search for the scattered rays of truth in the systems of the Greek phi- 
losophy, he showed him what revelation furnishes of a higher order: he 
led him to the study of the sacred scriptures, and expounded to him 
their meaning. Theodore says of Origen’s exposition of scripture : ‘It 
is my firm belief that he was able so to discourse only. by communion 
with the divine Spirit; for to be a prophet and to understand prophets 
requires the same power. And no man can understand the prophets, 
on whom the Spirit himself, from whom the prophecies came, has not 
bestowed the power of understanding his own language. This man had 
received from God that greatest of gifts, to be to men an interpreter of 
the words of God; to understand God’s word, as God speaks it, and 
to announce it to men, as men can understand it.” 4 

After he had spent ezght years with Origen at Ceesarea, where proba- 
bly he also received baptism and adopted the name G'regorius, he 
returned to his native land. With deep sorrow he took leave of the 
teacher to whom his whole soul was affectionately bound. He com- 
pared the tie that united them, with the bond of friendship between 
David and Jonathan. ‘To Origen, and to the Providence which, without 
his own knowledge or will, had conducted him to such a friend, he testi: 


1 Panegyric. in Orig. c. 15 
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fied his thanks in the parting address, in which he describes the provi 
dential events of his own life, and Origen’s method of instruction and 
training.1 i 

In tearing himself with pain from the society of his beloved teacher, 
and from those sacred studies which had so long been his exclusive 
occupation, to engage with sorrowful heart in employment of an entirely 
different kind, which he must devote himself to in his native city, he 
exclaims: ‘“‘ But why grieve at this? We have, verily, a Saviour for 
all, even for those that are half dead and fallen among thieves — one 
who cares for all, is the Physician of all, the watchful Keeper of all 
men. We have also within us that seed which we have been made con- 
- scious by thy means, (Origen,) that we bear within us; and the seed 
which we have received from thee, those glorious doctrines. Having 
these seeds, we part, with tears indeed, for we are leaving thee, but yet 
taking these seeds with us. Perhaps the heavenly Keeper will accom- 
pany us and deliver us ; but perhaps we shall return to thee, and from > 
the seed bring with us also the fruits and the sheaves; and if none are 
ripe, (for how could that be?) yet may they be such as can thrive 
amidst the thorns of civil employments.” And then, addressing him- 
self directly to Origen, he proceeds: ‘But do thou, beloved head, 
stand up and dismiss us with thy prayer. As thou hast guided us? all 
the long time we have been with thee, by thy holy doctrines, to salva- 
tion ; so now, when we are to leave thee, guide us to salvation by thy 
prayers. Give us over and commend us, or rather give us back, to that 
God who conducted us to thee. Thanks to him for what he has hith- 
erto done for us; but do thou implore him also, that he would guide us 
in the future, that he would inspire our minds with his precepts, that 
he would imbue us with the fear of God, and make this our most whole- 
some discipline. For we shall not be able, far away, to obey him with 
the freedom with which we could obey him, so long as we were with 
thee. Pray him, that, to console us in our separation from thee, he 
would send with us a good angel to lead us. But pray to him also, 
that he would once more bring us back to thee; for the assurance only 
of this would be our greatest consolation.” 

After his removal, Origen still retained him in affectionate remem- 
brance. We have preserved to us a letter which he wrote him, full of 
paternal love.’ In this he assures him, that his distinguished talents 
fitted him for the station either of an able teacher of the Roman law, 
or of an eminent instructer of one of the famous philosophical schools ; 
but it was his wish, that Gregory would make Christianity his single 
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1 This discourse we have followed, as the 
source chiefly to be relied on for the history 
of the early life and education of Gregory. 
The narratives of Gregory of Nyssa, in his 
biography of this Gregory, openly contradict 
the autobiography of the latter; and, as 
Gregory of Nyssa set out with rhetorical 
flourishes what he had taken from incredible 
or inaccurate stories, it were a fruitless labor 
to undertake to reconcile the two contradic- 
tory accounts with each other. The Pane- 


gyric of Gregory may be found in the fourth 
vol. of the edition of Origen’s works by de 
la Rue, and in the third vol. of the Biblio- 
theca Patrum of Galland. 

* He speaks here in the plural, probably 
because he has in mind also his brother 
Athenodorus, who had come in company 
with him to Origen, and afterwards became 
bisbop of a church in Pontus. Vid. Eusub 
1. IV. ¢. 30. 

8 Philocal. c. 13. 
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aim, and employ his talents only as a means to this one great object. 
Following out his own principles, above exhibited, respecting the rela- 
tion of the sciences, and particularly of philosophy, to Christianity, he 
goes on to advise him to make himself master of everything in the 
general circle of the sciences and in philosophy, which he could apply 
to any use in behalf of Christianity. By a variety of beautiful allegoric 
expositions of the narratives of the Old Testament, he endeavors to set 
clearly before him the duty of making everything subservient to the 
divine calling, and of sanctifying every other interest by referring it to 
this ; instead of forgetting, as was frequently done, the divine calling 
itself in the crowd of foreign matters, or profaning it by letting it be- 
come mixed up and confounded with them. He then addresses him as 
follows: ‘Study, then, my son, before all things else, the sacred. scrip- 
tures ; but let it be to thee an earnest study; for it needs a very ear- 
nest study of the scriptures, that we may not express anything, or judge 
anything, too rashly respecting their sacred contents. And if thou 
studiest the holy scriptures with a believing temper of mind, well pleas- 
ing to God,! then wherever anything in them seems shut up from thee, 
knock, and it shall be opened to thee by the porter, of whom Jesus 
speaks in John 10: 38, Yo him the porter openeth. Search, with un- 
wavering faith in God, after the sense of the sacred word, which is hid- 
den from the great mass of readers. Let it not suffice thee, however, 
merely to knock and to seek ; for prayer also is especially necessary to 
the understanding of divine things; in exhorting us to which, the 
Saviour has said not only: Knock, and it shall be opened unto you, and 
seek, and ye shall find ; but also ask, and it shall be given you.” 
Gregory answered the hopes of his great teacher. In his native city, 
of which he became bishop, there were at first but seventeen Christians. 
Through his instrumentality, the majority of its inhabitants were con- 
verted, and Christianity became widely diffused in Pontus. It is to be 
lamented, that we have no exhibition of the labors of this remarkable 
man, more accurate and more worthy of credit than the legendary 
account of his life, set forth with so much of rhetorical ornament, which 
Gregory of Nyssa wrote a century afterwards. Perhaps, in following 
out those principles of the Alexandrian school which permitted and 
inculeated the practice of descending to the weakness of the multitude 
and held to a progressive course of religious education, he was in the 
habit of yieldmg too much, in order to increase the number of his 
heathen converts; perhaps he conceived, that, if they were but once 
introduced into the Christian church, the spirit of the gospel, and the 
continued labors of their teacher, would gradually conduct them onward 
to amore enlightened Christianity. Having observed that many of 
the common people remained bound to the religion of their fathers by 
their love for the ancient sports connected with Paganism, he deter- 


1 The Greek word mpéAnyuc hardly admits 
_ of being well rendered in the present case. 
Neither “ prejudice” nor “ prejudgment ” 
would answer here. ee ” would 
come nearer to the sense. Origen means to 
say, that the reader of the ecriptures should 


be fully persuaded beforehand, that the sacred 
word is pervaded throughout with a divine 
spirit, and not allow himself to be embar- 
rassed at particular passages, where the di 
vine meaning does not immediately appear, 
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mined to provide the new converts with a substitute for these. After 
the Decian persecution, under which numbers in this country had died 
as martyrs, he instituted a general festival in honor of the martyrs, and 
permitted the rude multitude to celebrate it with banquets similar to 
those which accompanied the pagan funerals (Parentalia) and other 
heathen festivals. He imagined that, in this way, one main obstacle 
to the conversion of the heathen would fall away, and, if they once 
became members of the Christian church, they would, by degrees, of 
their own accord, after their minds had become enlightened and spirit- 
ualized by Christianity, bid farewell to those sensual pleasures.1 But 
he did not seem to consider what intermingling of Pagan and Christian 
notions and customs might result from this loose accommodation, — an 
issue which was afterwards realized, — nor how difficult it would be for 
Christianity to penetrate directly into the life, when, from the very first, 
it had become adulterated by such an alloy.? 

We have from Gregory a simple and clearly written Paraphrase of 
Ecclesiastes. A confession of faith on the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which he is affirmed to have written by special revelation, was appealed 
to in the fourth century in opposition to the Arians. In attestation of 
its authenticity, it was-said that it remained in his own hand-writing, 
preserved in the church of Neocesarea. But although the first part 
of this confession, in which the peculiar doctrines of Origen are dis- 
tinctly to be recognized, might prove genuine; yet the second part is 
manifestly a later addition, inasmuch as it contains distinctions wholly 
unknown to the school of Origen, and which arose first out of the con- 
troversy with the Arians, in the fourth century. 

Among the violent opponents of the school of Origen, we have 
already mentioned in another place, Methodius,—first, bishop of 
Olympus in Lycia; afterwards, of Tyre, —a martyr in the persecution 
of Diocletian. Yet he seems not to have always stood in the same re- 
lation to this school. Eusebius of Caesarea, in his continuation of the 
Apolugy of Pamphilus in behalf of Origen, affirms that Methodius 
contradicted his own earlier remarks, which had been in praise of Ori- 
gen.? ‘The ecclesiastical historian Socrates asserts, on the other hand,4 
that Methodius had first declared himself against Origen, and after- 
wards, in his dialogue called sa», retracted his censures, and expressed 
his admiration of the man. There must be some truth lying at the 
bottom of these two accounts. Eusebius and Socrates derived their 
impressions from what Methodius himself had declared in his own writ- 
ings. But it seems not improbable, that these two authors determined 


1 Vita Gregor. c. 27. 

2 The canonical letter which we have from 
this Gregory, shows perhaps, that, in the 
conversion of large bodies of the people, 
there may have been a great deal which was 
barely outward and in appearance; for it 
relates to a class of persons who took ad- 
vantage of the confusion occasioned by the 
devastation committed by the Goths in the 
country around Pontus, to make the public 
misfortunes a source of profit to themselves 


and even to rob their own countrymen. 
This letter furnishes, at the same time, evi- 
dence of Gregory's wakeful zeal for the 
morals of his people \ 

8 Apud Hieronym. lib. I. adv. Rufin. 
Hieronym. opp. ed. Martianay, T. IV. fol. 
859: Quomodo ausus est Methodius nune 
contra Origenem scribere, qui hee et hac 
de Origenis loquutus est dogmatibus ? 

4 Lib. IV. ¢. 13. 
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the chronological order of these writings, not by any historical data, but 
each according to his own private conjectures ; and in matters of this 
kind the ancients were very far from being accurate. Methodius, in 
his Symposium, which we shall presently notice, appears to be by no 
means a stickler for the letter of the church doctrine. On the contrary, 
the work betrays a leaning to Theosophy, a fondness for the allegorical 
mode of interpretation ; it contains much, therefore, indicating the same 
general direction of mind as we find in Origen; indeed, expressions 
occur which at least favor the doctrine of the soul’s preéxistence.!_ But 
it also contains much which is directly at variance with the doctrines of 
Origen ;— for instance, a decided leaning to Chiliasm.? It may safely 
be conjectured, therefore, that Methodius, who was no systematic 
thinker, was in the first place drawn by many of the views and writings 
of Origen, which flattered his favorite opinions and pleased his taste ; 
which only prepared him, however, to be the more strongly repelled by 
that in the system of Origen which went counter to his own intellectual 
bent and his own dogmatic principles. 

The most important and authentic of the writings which remain of 
this Methodius is his Banquet of the Ten Virgins, in eleven conversa- 
tions, containing a eulogy, oftentimes exaggerated, of the unmarried 
life. 

The treatise which we have under the name of Methodius, on free- 
will, (wept atrefovciov,) seems to belong rather to the Christian church- 
teacher Maximus, who lived under the reign of Septimus Severus,? 
than to Methodius.* It is an attack on the Gnostic Dualism. 

One who stood up for Origen against those that accused him of being 
a heretic was the presbyter Pamphilus of Ceesarea, in Palestine, a man 
distinguished for his zeal.in the cause of piety and science. He found- 
ed at Ceesarea an ecclesiastical library, which contributed in no small 
degree to the furtherance of scientific studies even in the fourth cen- 
tury. Every friend of science, and in particular every one who was 
disposed to engage in a thorough study of the Bible, found in him all 
possible encouragement and support. He exerted himself to multiply,® 
to disseminate, and to correct the copies of the Bible. Many of these 
copies he distributed as presents ; sometimes to women, whom he saw 
much occupied in reading the scriptures.6 He founded a theological 
school,’ in which the study of the sacred writings was made a special ob- 
ject of attention.6 From this school probably proceeded the learned Eu- 
sebius, who owed everything to Pamphilus, and looked up to him as his 


1 Orat. IT. Theophil. § 5. 359, vol. [V.: Quis studiosorum amicus non 
2 Orat. IX. § 5. fuit Pamphili? Si quos videbat ad victum 
8 Huseb. lib. V. c.. 27. Hieronym. de vir. necessariis indigere, prebebat large, que 
illustr. c. 47. This Maximus. can hardly be poterat. Scripturas quoque sanctas non ad 
identical with the bishop of Jerusalem, of legendum tantum, sed et ad habendum 


the same name. Euseb. |. V. c. 12. tribuebat promptissime. Nec solum viris, 
4 See, on this point, my genetic develop- sed et feminis, quas vidisset lectioni deditas. 
ment of the Gnostic system, p. 206. Unde et multos codices preeparabat, ut, quum 
5 Vid. Montfaucon catalog. Mss. biblioth. - necessitas poposcisset, volentibus largiretur. 
Coislinian. f. 261. 7 Euseb. lib. VII. ¢, 832: ovveotnoato dia- 


6 Eusebius says of him, in the accountof tpn. : : 
his life, Hieronym. adv. Rufin. lib. I. f.358,  ° Euseb. de martyrib. Palestina, c. 4. 
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paternal friend. Pamphilus communicated to his scholars his own rever- 
ence for Origen, as the promoter of Christian science, and exerted himself 
to counteract the narrow spirit that proceeded from those who accused 
Origen of being a heretic. As the ignorant zeal of these people, Pam- 
philus says, went to such an extreme, that on every one who did but 
occupy himself with the writings of Origen, they forthwith pronounced 
sentence of condemnation, — Pamphilus, while in prison under the Dio- 
clesian persecution, in the year 309,! wrote a work in Origen’s defence, 
conjointly with his disciple Eusebius ;? which defence was addressed to 
the confessors who had been condemned to the mines. After the mar- 
tyrdom of Pamphilus, Eusebius added to the five books of the unfin- 
ished work a supplementary sixth book. The first book of this Apology 
we still possess, in the arbitrary version of Rufinus, with the exception 
of a few fragments of the Greek.? 
The example of this Pamphilus shows us how the comprehensive 
mind of Origen, which grasped and united together so many different 
pursuits, gave birth not only to the spirit of dogmatic speculation, but 
also to the thorough study of the Bible and the careful investigation 
of the letter of the scriptures, however much this may seem irrecon- 
cilable with his allegorizing licentiousness. Another example of the 
same kind probably is that of the Egyptian bishop Hesychius, who pre- 
pared a new emended revision of the text of the Alexandrian version, 
which became the current one in Egypt. He likewise suffered mar- 
tyrdom under the Dioclesian persecution, in the year 310 or 311.35 
Finally, it was also owing in part perhaps to the influence of Origen, 
that a new and peculiar school of theology sprung up at Antioch, which 
first arrived at its full development in the course of the fourth century, 
whence the science of hermeneutics and exegesis received a health 
direction between the extremes of the grossly literal and arbitrary alle- 
gorical methods of scriptural interpretation. Learned presbyters, at- 
tached to the church of Antioch, who took a special interest in the study 
of biblical interpretation, may be regarded as the progenitors of this 
school ; particularly Dorotheus and Lucian, of whom the latter died as 


a martyr, in the beginning of the year 812, in the persecution un- 
der Maximin.® 


1 One illustration of the influence which 
Pamphilus had over those who lived near 
him, is furnished by his slavet Porphyrius, 
a young man of eighteen years, whom he 
had educated with a father’s love, and in 
promoting whose religious and intellectual 
culture he had spared no pains. To this 
young man he had ae glowing love 
for the Redeemer. When,Porphyry heard 
the sentence of death p¥onounced on his 
beloved master, he requésted that he might 
be allowed the privilege, after the execution 
of the sentence, of paying him the last tribute 
of affection by committing his body to the 
grave. This request at once excited the 
anger of the fanatical prefect. And, as he 
steadfastly confessed that he was a Christian, 
and refused to offer, he was subjected to the 


most cruel torture, and finally, after having 
been dreadfully lacerated, was conducted to 
the stake. All this he bore with the utmost 
constancy; only exclaiming once, when the 
fire reached him, — “Jesus, Son of God, 
help me.” Euseb. de martyrib Paleest. 
ce. 11, f. 388. 

2 The charge of the passionate Jerome, 
that Rufinus had falsely ascribed such a 
work to Pamphilus, deserves no credit. 

3 The loss of the Life of Pamphilus, by 
Ensebius, is much to be regretted. 

4 Hieronym. adv. Rufin. lib. IL. f. 425. 

5 Euseb. hist. eccles. lib. VIII. c. 13, f. 308. 

® Lucian prepared a new revision of the 
corrected text of the Alexandrian version, 
and probably also of the New Testament. 
The codices written after this revision were 
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Thus the historical development of doctrine in this period terminates 
with the conflict of opposite tendencies, which, in order that Christianity 
might not be maimed and crippled by partial human views, and in order 
that it might be preserved as that which is destined to overcome and 
reconcile all human antagonisms, should act as a counterpoise to each 
other. And as this process of development and purification is trans- 
mitted from one generation to another, so the conclusion of this first 
great stadium contains in it the foretoken and presage of all the suc- 
ceeding periods, which, by struggles and victories ever renewed, are to 
prepare the way for the last great struggle and the final victory which 


is to make an end of all strife. 


called Aovxaveta. Hieronym. de vir. illustr. 
e. 77, adv. Rufin. lib. II. f. 425, vol. IV. 
What we are to believe concerning the 
earlier relation in which Lucian stood to 
Paul of Samosata, is a point which cannot 
be determined, with any certainty, from the 


account which has been left by Alexander 
bishop of Alexandria, since that account is 
liable to the suspicion of being colored by a 
Bs interest. ‘Theodoret. hist. eccles. 
ib. I. c. 4. 
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NEANDER’S .SUPPLEMENT TO THE SECOND, EDITION. 


CRITICISM, BY HERMANN ROSSEL, OF, STIEREN “DE, PTOLEMEZI VALENTINIANI. AD 
FLORAM EPISTOLA,” 


Dr. STIEREN, in his licentiate dissertation, “ De Ptolemei Valentiniani 
ad: Floram epistola,” attacks the genuineness of this Gnostic document, 
the only one that has been preserved to us uninjured, in two respects. 
In the first place, the letter must fall apart into two portions which do 
not belong together, c. I-IV. and ¢. V.; in the second place, neither of 
these pieces proceeds from the author to whom they have hitherto been 
attributed. As an external argument against their genuineness,’ Dr. 
Stieren avails himself of the fact, that, until into the eighth century, no 
author, with the exception of Epiphanius, makes any mention of the 
letter, and we search for it in vain in the anti-heretical works of an 
Treneus, Tertullian, Augustin, and others. But then this circumstance 
could have significance only in so far as it was shown to be probable that 
the writers named, in case they had known and recognized the letter, 
would necessarily have brought it forward in their works. But especially 
in need of proof is the supposition, little suited to that age, that Augustin 
and Theodoret, if they had distrusted the opinion of Epiphanius, would 
have passed it over in silence. Since the writer does not offer any such 
proof, the further argument, the known untrustworthiness of Epiphanius, 
receives weight only from the internal signs which are to testify against 
the authenticity of our document. 

First, the alleged interpolation. In the second part of the writing, says 
the critic, Satan appears as evil by nature; in the second, through free will. 
This lies in the words, — ovr’ a3 wddw 7H Tod dvriKetmévov ddukia VoMov mpoo- 
arréov, TO adiKety atpovvros’,— for the alteration of aipodyros to dvaipodyra is 
arbitrary. But with this latter assertion we can by no means agree. 
Manifold arguments testify against aipodvros. To mention one: we should 
expect for the meaning “choose” the middle voice ; but setting this aside, 
the additional clause, “ who chooses the evil,” would then be quite super- 
fluous, since in relation to the assertion, that the law, which is good, can- 
not be derived from the evil being, it is a matter of indifference whether 
this being is evil by nature, or-has become so from a condition of freedom. 
Finally, when the writer alleges that’ aipetv 76 dd.xetv finds no application in 
the Gnostic Cosmocrator, neither does it by any means suit with the idea 
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of the devil, as found in the church; for he fell as possessed of freedom, 
indeed, but yet is not so conceived as if the power of choosing between 
good and evil remained to him even after the fall ; and we must by no 
means refer the present aipodvros to the fall itself. On the other hand, 
the easy emendation to dvaipotvra gives a definite sense, which fits 
exactly into the connection, “neither must the law, as that which re- 
moves unrighteousness, be derived from the unrighteousness of the 
adversary.” 

Another argument is found in the difference of the Demiurge of the 
first four chapters from that of the fifth. But this difference we must 
deny. The description of the world-former of the first chapter is not less 
Gnostic than that of the last. To call him dikatos xa? pucordvnpos is cer- 
tainly conformable with the picture that Irenzus sketches of the Valen- 
tinian Demiurge. Were the latter unconcerned about good and evil, in 
the sense presupposed by the writer, how could Irenzus say of him, for 
example, that he prefers the pneumatic men to the others, as being the 
better. The prjre dya6ds of the last chapter has, rather, a milder signifi- 
cation. It is opposed to the dyaOérys of the réXeuos Geds, who alone is 
dyads, and does not exclude justice, nor, consequently, the pucomdvnpos, 
and,.accordingly, the author goes on to say, pare adcos, iSiws re exGety 
dv Sixatos, THis Kar’ abrov Sixavoodvys BpaBevrijs; while in the first part, on 
the other hand, such laws are expressly ascribed to the Demiurge as stand 
in decided opposition to the dyaOérys of the supreme God. Just as un- 
founded is the assertion, that the foresight here ascribed to the Demiurge 
does not agree with the Gnostic view of him. Compare, on this point, 
Trenzus, I. vii. 4, where, moreover, the writer does not sufficiently regard 
the antithesis to the doctrine that would refer the origin of the world to 
the evil principle. And if now the Demiurge of this chapter is really to 
be so little distinguished from the supreme God as ultimately to coincide 
with the latter, —if the following is laid down as the proper meaning : 
Jesus and Moses had taught the same God, the latter according to his 
justice, the former according to his goodness, the proof for this could 
hardly come out of the letter itself. For the train of argument, that be- 
cause the consciousness of God awakened under the Demiurge and that 
of Christianity are indeed different as thus defined, but as a consciousness 
of God are identical, therefore also the Demiurge is identical with the 
Oeds kal warnp, cannot well supply this proof (quite aside from the fact, 
that the thought itself of such a twofold consciousness of God is arbi- 
trarily introduced into the letter), as the writer also seems to feel, since 
he falls back again upon the bare assertion. If in fact the matter stood 
thus, — if the Demiurge were not just as truly opposed to the Supreme 
God, as he contains within himself, on the other hand, the type of the 
future, it were then impossible that an important part of his legislation 
should be wholly and entirely removed by the Soter, that it should be 
said, dvepé6y ipo rod awrhpos Sid tov évavriwv, 7a 8 varia éAdjAwV €iolv 
avaiperixd. 
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The last argument, drawn from the plan of the letter, is best refuted 
by means of the plan as sketched by the composer of it himself In the 
beginning of the first chapter, itis said, . . . « dkpiBds ryotpou Kal 
gol evavvorrov recat, paGoton Tas Siapovovcas yvwpas rept adtod (vdpo0v). 
These diadovotcar yvoar now follow. Then, at the end of chapter II. : 
TlepiActreran 8¢ qiv . . « «> expqvai col Kal axpiBaoa airov TE TOV 
VOMoV, ToTAMTds TLS ELN, Kal TOV Dd’ Ov TéHetTAL, TOV Vouobérnv. Accordingly, 
then, in the third and fourth chapters, the nature and doubly threefold 
character of the law is also discussed; the fourth chapter contains a brief 
summary and recapitulation of the third, with proofs from Scripture. 
At the beginning of the fifth, reference is again made to the two which 
precede. All this the critic still allows to pass, but here the letter must 
all at once close. Where then remains the promised explanation with 
regard to the vouoférys? According to the hitherto received opinion, we 
had this in the fifth chapter, [epuAciwerar d¢ Hiv ti moré ear ovTos 6 Oeds, 
6 Tov vopov Oeuevos, etc. This chapter the critic now finds to be super- 
vacaneum et cumuli instar additum. 

If the writer overlooks in what precedes, as we have represented, the 
antithesis between the revelation of the just, and of the good God; he 
appears to us to misunderstand in no less degree the mutual connection 
of the two, where it is really taught; and this misunderstanding is then 
made the ground of denying, in what follows, that either of the two pre- 
tended portions of the letter were composed by Ptolemzus. The notion 
of the zArjpwcis Tov véuov, as the critic finds it in our writing, according 
to which it amounts to this, that Christ ad vera Judaismi precepta sua 
annectebat, would indeed testify against its origin from the Valentinian 
school. The latter had a higher and worthier idea. of the zAnpwors. 
But now the conception actually in question leaves nothing to be desired ; 
rather it forms the chief and peculiar beauty of the letter, and approves 
itself as the even now valid result of the application of Gnostic principles 
to the connection between the Old and the New Testaments. In proof of 
this we must refer to the last half of the third chapter. The further 
objection, that the spiritual fulfillment here demanded — which is at the 
same time, however, the abolition of the law —stands in contradiction 
with the Gnostic doctrine of natures, and, at the same time, with the 
words in Irenzeus, ovrws maAw 76 tvevparikov . . . . advvarov dOopav 
Katadegacbat, kd'v dmroiats OVYKATAYEVOVTAL mpaceow, refutes itself, assuming 
that these words are rightly referred to Ptolemzeus, by means of the dis 
tinction, that what is possible to the nature of the zvevparvxol, as im- 
perishable and indestructible, is one thing; what it must and will do, 
-when it has arrived at self-consciousness, is another. And the elevation 
above all possibility of ruing and the claims of the moral law, as little 
exclude each other in the sense of the Gnostics, as these claims and the 
unconditional decree in the sense of Calvin. 

All the other arguments for the spuriousness of the letter may be re- 
ferred to the somewhat lifeless view of the Valentinian system entertained 
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by’ the composer. If in Irenzeus the Demiurge is’ represented as the 
world-former, while in our letter is’ taught the dependence of all existence’ 
upon the highest God; if we find there the restoration of the Pleroma, 
here, of the whole universe, to the Logos,—this and the like things must 
testify against’ Ptolemeus as‘a' writer; while it is ‘still the characteristic 
peculiarity of that system to carry out at once the opposition and the con-- 
nection between this and the higher order of the universe. Here then, 
in'the letter to Flora, the effort after a more monistic mode of appre- 
hension preponderates ; and Ptolemzeus closes with the problem, how the 
dualism, which is nevertheless held fast, only under a milder form, is 
reconcilable with such a mode of conception ; while he reserves the solu- 
tion to form the theme of further instruction. 
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A. 
ABATUR, 377. 
Abel, 448. 
Abgarus. See Uchomo.and Bar Manu. 


AGpagac, 401. 

Absolution, 219-221, 289, 240, 522, 647. 

Abstinents, 274, 458. 

Abyssinia, diffusion of Christianity-there, 
83. 

Accommodation theory, in Gnosticism, 
888. Of Origen, 549, 550. (Compare 
Fraus pia.) 

Accommodation to paganism, 70. See 
Vol. II. 

Achamoth, 389, n. 2, 420. 

Acolytes, 201. 4 

Adam, in the Clementines, 354, 355, 357 
n. 4, 359, 360. With Valentine, 425. 
With Julius Cassianus, 458 n. 3. With 
Mani, 498, 499. With Origen, 627. 

Adam Kadmon, 351, 491, n. 4. 

? Adtagopa, 260, 261. 

fBlia Capitolina, 153, 344. 

®lius Lampridius, 103, 119, n. 6. 

Eons, in Gnosticism, 373, n. 3, 375, 381, 
384, 388. With Valentine, 418, 421, 
424, With Ptolemeus, 437. With 
Marcus, 440, 441. With the Ophites, 
445. In Manicheism, 489-491. 

Africa, diffusion of Christianity in; 83, 
Persecution in, 120-124. 

Agape, 325. See Lord’s Supper,, Tertul- 
lian, Clement of Alexandria; 

Agrippinus, bishop, 318. 

Ahriman in Parsism, 369, 489, n. 3. 

Aipeorc, definition of the word, 338, n. 

Axatavopuaoros, of Basilides,; 373,.n. 1. 

’Axpoarat, 305, and n. 2. 

Alcibiades, confessor, 275. 

Alexander, bishop of Alexandria, 190, n. 
1, 722, n. 6. 

-Alexander, bishop of Jerusalem; 691, 694 
n. 1, 703, 704, n. 3. 

Alexander of Abonoteichus, 30; 72,, 92, 
104, 161. 

Alexander of Lycopolis; 482, n: 2, 494; 

' notes, 495, n: 2, 499, n. 4, 500, n. 3. 

Alexander Severus, 103,, 125~-127,, 199, 
292: 

Alexander the Great, 49, 50. 

Alexandria, 49-60. The Evangelist 
Mark, 83. Religious syncretism, 102. 
Persecution of Christians, 130;,132, 135, 
154, Ecclesia apostolica, 203.. Pass- 
over festival, 299. Catechetical school, 


306, 527, 528. Symbolum, 307. Con 
fession of faith orally communicated 
308. Origin of the disciplina arcani. 
308, n. 4. Infant baptism, 314. Bap 
tismal rites, 316, 317.. Baptism of her- 
etics, 320, 323. Platonism there, 377. 
See Clement, Origen, Philo, Alexan- 
drian. 

Alexandrian Gnosis, 66, 83, 508, 527, n. 2, 
529-557. See Alexandrian philosophy 
of religion. ’ 

Alexandrian Judaism, relation to the 
Essenean mysticism, 44, 47. 

Alexandrian philosophy of religion, 49~ 
58. Twofold- position, 56, 64. Its re- 
lation to Christianity, 64-66, 351, 657. 
Gnosticism, 377, 380-382, 658. 

Alexandrian school, origin and character, 
527-557, 560, 563, 564. Logos doctrine, 
586-591. Anthropology, 620-640. Sac- 
raments, 648,649. Chiliasm, 651-653. 
anoxaraotaoc, 656. The individual 
teachers, 691-722 (364). 

Alexandrian version of the Old Testa- 
ment, 380, 707-710, 722, n. 6. 

Allegorical interpretation of the Bible, 463. 
Among the Pharisees, 39,40. Among 
the Essenes, 44, 47._ Among the Alex- 
andrian Jews, 53-59.. Among the The- 
rapeute, 61. With Julius Cassian, 458 
n. 38. With Origen, 552-557. With tha 
Alexandrian)school, 652. With Hiera- 
cas, 714. 

Alogi, 526, 583, 682. 

|Altar, 291. 
_Ambrosius, friend of Origen, 163, n. 1, 682, 
_ 700-702, 706-709. 

Ambrosius on Apelles, 475, 

Ammonius, church teacher, 699.n. I, 

Ammonius Saccas, 698, 699. 

Amshaspands, in Parsism, 489, n. 5,490 


n. 5. 

Anabaptists,.318. 

"AvaBadpol. laxdBou, 352. 

’AvaBatixov "Hoatov, 716, n. 2: 

*Avayvootat, anagnosts, 201, 303. 

Angelophanies, 42, 386, n. 2, 597. 

Angels, with the Gnostics, 380-382, 477. 
With. Cerinthus, 396, 397. With Basili- 
des,.405, 409. With Isidore, 406. 

Anglo-Saxons, 86. 

Anicetus, bishop. of Rome, 299, 513, n. 3) 
525. 

“Avw and, Kétw, Xptord¢, 386, 398: With 
Origen, 640: 

"Ava and Kaw cogia, 420,423, n. 3,491, 492. 
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Anointing in baptism, 315, 477. Among 
the Gnostics, 477. ‘acc 
Anthropology, 610-630. In the heretical 
sects, see the particular sects. : 
Anthropomorphism in the Alexandrian 
philosophy of religion, 56-58. In the 
Christian doctrine concerning God, 364, 

560, 561. 

Anthropomorphites, 713. Chiliasts, 165. 

Anthropopathism, 364, 561-563, 586. 
Jewish, 56-58. Gnostic, 373. 

Antinomians, Antimonian Gnostics, 384, 
385, 447-454. 

Antioch, metropolis, 79. Ecclesia apos- 
tolica, 203. Epiphany, 301, n. 2. Coun- 
cil (A. D. 269), 603-606. 

Antiochian school, origin, 674, 722. 

Antitactes, 449. 

Antoninus Pius, 89, 103, 663, n. 2, 664, 
665. 

*AraSela, 632. 

Apelles, Marcionite, 463, n. 3, 474-476. 

’AdVapoia, 615. 

Apocalypse, 527, 652. 

Apochryphal writings, 458, and n. 1, 500, 
606, 712. 

*Aroxatdotaoic, 623, n. 2, 625, 627, 630, 
656. See Eschatology. 

Apollinaris of Hierapolis, 298, n. 2, 677. 

Apollinaris of Laodicea, 635, n. 5, 677 
ne Ie 

Apollonius, 513, n. 3. 

Apollonius of Tyana, 26, 30, 31, 125, 173, 
174, 

Apollonius, Roman senator, 118. 

Apollos of Alexandria, 83. 

Apologetic direction in Paganism, 28. 

Apologists, 174-178, 661-674. See the 
individuals. 

Apostles, their relation to the communi- 
ties, 183. Differences of character, 212, 
337. 

Apostolic Fathers, 656-661. See Clem- 
ent of Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Her- 
mas, Barnabas, Aquilas. 

Apostolical canons, 660. 

Apostolical constitutions, 197, 201, 309, 
660. 

Apostolici (Apostolicals), 352. 

*ArroTaxkrikol, 458, n. 2. 

Aquilas, 290. 

rable, spread of Christianity in, 79, 81, 


Aratus, quoted by Paul, 17, n. 2. 

Archelaus of Cascar, 401, n. 2, 485. 

"Apxwv (Archon) in the system of Basili- 
des, 405-412, 414. 

Aristides, letter to Hadrian, 101. Apolo- 
gist, 661. 

Aristocratic spirit of the ancient world, 29, 
366, 378, 388. In Platonism, 29. In 
Judaism, 58. In Christianity, 366, 388. 

Aristotle, on mythology, 7,n. 1. The 
Tarewvov, 19, n.1. Slavery, 267, n. 2, 
268, n.1. Moral freedom, 611. With 
Basilides, 408. With the Carpocratians, 
449. With the Artemonites, 581. 
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Arnobius, 150, n. 1, 687-689. 

Arrian the Stoic, 159. 

Arrius Antoninus, proconsul, 118. 

Art, 291, 511. 

Artemon, Artemonites, 580-582. 

Asceticism, Jewish, 39, 43, 45, 47, 59 
61, 64. Pagan, 275. Christian, 273- 
278, 645. Ebionite, 352, 353, 357. 
‘Gnostic, 384, 416, 455, 457, 458 and n. 
8. With Marcion, 462, 472, 473. Man- 
ichean, 503. Montanistic, 512, 520- 
522. Clement on, 632. 

Ascetics in Egypt, 713. > 

*AoéPela, 97, n. 1. 

Asia, spread of Christianity in, 79-83. 

Asiatic church, Church of Asia Minor, 
Passover festival, 297-300, 680. Bap- 
tism of heretics, 317, 318. Anti-Gnos- 
tic tendency, 508. Montanism, 509, 
524, 525. Monarchianism, 583. Char- 
acter, 674. Teachers, 674-683. 

Athanasius, on Sabellius, 595 notes, 597— 
600 notes, 598, 600. On Paul of Sa- 
mosata, 602, n. 6, 603,n.1. Dionysius 
of Alexandria and Dionysius of Rome, 
606-608 notes. 

Athenzus on the city of Rome, 204, n. 3. 

Athenagoras on Christianity, 78, 328, n. 
4. Second marriage, 522, n. 4. Logos 
doctrine, 586. Character and criticism, 
673. 

Athenodorus, brother of Gregory Thau- 
maturgus, 718, n. 2. 

’AVedTyC, 96, n. 3, 97, n. 1. 

Atonement, doctrine of. See Redemption. 

Attalus, martyr, 113. Confessor, 276. 

Audientes, Auditores. See Catechumens. 
Among the Manicheans, 502-504. 

Augustin, bishop of Hippo, 540. The old 
world and Christ, 77. Proverbial ha- 
tred against the Christians, 92. Por- 
phyry, 171, n.4. Feast of Epiphany, 
801, n. 2. Committing to memory of 
the confession of faith, 308, n.3. Man- 
icheans, 487, n. 4, 490, n. 2, 494-505 
notes, 505. Augustin the transfigured 
Tertullian, 509 (615, 683). On Tertul- 
lian, 685. 

Aurelian, edict of, 108. Situation of the 
Christians under, 141, 142, 605. 

Autun, persecution at, 114, 115. 


ioc: 

Babylas, bishop of Antioch, 126, n. 6. 

Babylon, 79 n. 4. 

Bactria, Christianity there, 80. 

Balaam, 452, 453, n. 3. 

Banianes, 82, n. 2. 

Baptism, 304, 305-323. Of clinici, 238, 
310. Of infants, 311-315, 498, 504. 
Controversies respecting, 317-328 (214, 
n. 5). Conditions of, 262, 264, 305. 
Form of, 310. Superstitious notions 
respecting, 252. With Valentine, 431, 
432. With the Marcosians, 476, 477. 
Vicarious, 478. With the Montanists, 
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522. Doctrine of baptism, 646, 647, 
655. Baptism in Hades, 646. See ar- 
ticles Catechumens, Catechists, Symbol, 
Confirmation, Gnostic Worship, Mani- 
cheism, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Cyprian. 

Rapttneb formula, 310, 321. Compare 

ymbol. 

Barcochba, 103, 344. 

Bardesanes, with Abgar, 80. Composer 
of hymns, 304. Origin of Satan, 377. 
Himself and his doctrine, 375, n. 1, 440- 
442. 

Bar Manu, Abgar of Edessa, 80. 

Barnabas, Epistle, 66, 83, 381, n. 1. Sun- 
day, 295. Character and criticism, 657, 
658. 

Bartholomew, the apostle, in Arabia, 81. 
In India, 82. 

Basilideans, 401, 413-417, 447. Feast of 
Epiphany, 302. See Basilides, Gnostics, 
Pseudo-Basilideans. 

Basilides, Egyptian bishop, 712. 

Basilides, Gnostic, 373, n. 1, 400-417, 420. 
See Epiphanius, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Basilideans. 

Beghards, 44. 

Bjua, Manichean festival, 505. 

Benevolence, works of, 197, 255-259. 

Beryllus of Bostra, 591, n. 4, 593, 594, 
710. 

Bible interpretation, criticism, 612, 613. 
Origen, 546-549, 552-557, 700. Celsus, 
165. Porphyry, 171. The Clemen- 
tines, 355. The Gnostics, 387-389. Val- 
entine, 427. Marcion, 460, 463, 473. 
Manichean, 501, 502. Artemonites, 582. 
Mystical and mythical tendencies, 557. 
Chiliasts and Alexandrians, 652. Hier- 
acas, 714. 

Bible reading, Bible study, 307, 693. In 
the family, 283, n. 1,. 286. In public 
worship, 291, 302, 303. At Alexandria, 
528, 532, 533. Pamphilus, 721. Origen, 
722. See Scriptures. 

Bible translation, 303. 
Symmachus, 708. 

Bibles burned, 148-150. 

Bishops in the apostolic period, 184-186. 
Later, 190-195, 235. Election, 199, 200. 
Organs of the Holy Spirit, 207, 210, 
517, 519. Confirmation, 316. Among 
the Manicheans, 504. 

Blandina, 114. 

Blastus, letter to, 680. 

Brahminism, in Gnosticism, 370. 

Brahmins, 442. 

Breaking of bread, 325. 

Britain, Christianity introduced into, 85. 

Buddas, predecessor of Mani, 480, 485. 

Buddha, Buddhas, 480, 481, 503. 

Buddhism, 44. In Gnosticism, 370, 405, 
n. 1, 450, 451. Relation to Christian- 
ity, 482-484. In Manicheism, 480-486, 
488, 493, 495, 496, 500, 501, 503. 

Bythos, in Gnosticism, 373, n. 1, 417, 418, 
421, 


Coptic, 83. Of 
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Cabala, 375, 440. 

Ceecilius of Bilta on exorcism, 310, n. 1, 

Ceecilius, presbyter, 222. 

Ceesarea, school at, 721. 

Caianians, 476, n. 1. 

Cain, Cainites, 448, 646. 

Caius, presbyter at Rome, 396, n. 1, 399, 
652, 690. 

Candidus, Valentinian, 589, 703, n. 3, 704, 
n. 1. 

Canones Apostolici, 660, 703, n. 4. 

Caracalla, 119, n. 6, 122, 691, 703, n. 2. 

Carpocrates, Gnostic, 399, n. 1, 449-451. 

Carpocratians, Carpocratianism, 292, 451, 
484, n. 3. 

Carthage, Christianity there, 83, 84. Per- ° 
secution under Caracalla, 123,124. Un- 
der Decius, 132,133. Conduct of Chris- 
tians there during the plague, 258. 
Councils (A. pD. 251), 234; (a. D. 252), 
818; (A. D. 255), 319; (A. D. 256) 84, 
217, 308, n. 5, 310, 319. (Under Agrip- 
pinus), 318. 

Cassian, Julius, 458 n. 3. See Encratites, 

Cataphrygians, 525. 

Catechists, catechetical school in Alex- 
andria, 306, 527, 528, 691. 

Catechumens, 305, 528. 

Catharists, 504. 

Cathedra Petri, 213, 214.. See Rome. 

Catholic church. Its formation, 207-217. 
Division of Felicissimus, 222, 235-237, 
Controversy with the Novatians, 222, 
246-248. See Church, Church Divis- 
ions, Church Discipline. 

Cato, 15. ; 

Celibacy, 274, 277, 280, 659. With the 
Essenes, 43, 45. With the Ebionites, 
853. With the Gnostics, 385, 416, 456, 
457. With the Montanists, 521, 522. 
With Hieracas, 714, 715. 

Celsus, on Hellenism, 4. On Christi- 
anity, 70, 71, 88-90. Reverence to the 
emperors, 91. Christianity and the 
state, 129. His work against Christi- 
anity, 160-170. Sibyllists, 177. Pub- 
lic festivals, 265. Administration of 
offices and military service, 272. Ab- 
sence of altars, etc., 289. Catechumens, 


305, n. 1. Origen against, 710. See 
Origen. 

Celsus the Epicurean, 160, n. 

Cerdo, 465. 


Cerinthus, 396-400. See Irenzus, Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria, Caius, Epipha- 
nius. 

Chaldaic element in the Essenean mysti- 
cism, 44. 

Chaos, 375-377. With Hermogenes, 567, 
617. 

Charismata, 180-183, 186, 187, 212, 510, 
526, 616. See Apostles. 

Children among the early Christians, 71 
78, 99, and n. 3, 716. 

Chiliasm, with the Ebionites, 348, 357 
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Of Cerinthus, 399., In Montanism, 513, 
515, 5238. In the church, nature and 
history, 650-654, 669, 670. Opposition 
to, 651-654. With Commodian, 687. 
With Methodius, 721., 

Chiliasts, 78, 165, 669. 


Xeperioxoro. See Country Bishops and 
°Exioxoroc. 
Chrism, 315. See Anointing. 


Christ, baptism of. With Cerinthus, 398. 
The Ebionites, 348, 350, 351. Basili- 


des, 410-412. Valentine, 429. The 
Ophites, 445. 
‘Christ, his relation to history, 3. Oracle 


concerning, 172. Images of, 292, 451. 
Uncomeliness of, 631-633. 

Christ, person of, in Gnosticism, 386, 387, 
889. Doctrine of the church in the 
first three centuries, 571-608. (Theonas, 
143.) Humanity: of Christ, 630-640. 
Hieracas, 715, 716. See Redeemer, Re- 
demption. 

Christ, servant, form of, 291. 

Christ, with Celsus, 168, 169, In the Cle- 
mentines, 359, 360. With the Gnos- 
tics, 381-383, 386-389. With Cerin- 
thus, 398,399 With Basilides, 409-413. 
With: Valentine, 420, 428-433: With 
the Ophites, 445-447. With Tatian, 
457. With Marcion, 459, 462, 464, 
With the Manicheans, 493, 497, 500. 
See the articles Jesus, Irenzeus. 

Christian doctrine, festivals, images, mor- 
als (see Christian Life), symbols; see 
under Doctrine, ete. 

Christian life, 249-288. In the family — 
marriage, 280. Festivals in honor of 
the dead, 333. See Asceticism, Clement 
of Alexandria, Tertullian. 

Christian love, 76, 255-258, 335. 

Christian worship, 288-335. See articles, 
Church, Images, Sign of the Cross, Fes- 
tivals, Sacraments, Baptism of Heretics, 
Agape, Worship. 

Christianity, source and essence ; relation 
to the development: of human nature, 
1-5. Condition of the world ‘at: the time 
of its appearance; and commencement 
ofits spread; 5-68. Diffusion, limita- 
tion, persecutions, hinderances, causes 
and means of: progress, 69-79, 138. Its 
propagation in particular districts, 79- 
86. Persecutions, their causes, 86-93. 
Opposition, by force, 93-156: By writ- 
ings, 157-174. Apologies, 174-178, 
Religio illicita, 100. Religo licita, 125, 
126, 140, 141, 145: Power of adapting 
itself, 253. Relation to the state and 
existing institutions, 259-274. In rela- 
tion to Gnosticism, 366-372, 379-396, 


506, 507. (See the particular sects.) In || 
See Cle- | 
mentines. Anticipation of, 479; Rela- | 
tion of Parsism to, 482-484, Opposi- |, 


the Clementines, 394, 395. 


tions in, 506-508. Transforming power, 


507. The Spirit and: the Letter. in, 512, || 


Two: stages, according. to Origen, 547 


Christmas festival, 301, 302. 


Church constitution. 
Church discipline, 217-221. 
Church divisions, 221-248. 





Church doctrine. 
Church fathers. 
Church hymns. 


Church theology, 506-656. 
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. 556. See-Christian Life, etc., Mani- 
cheism. 


Christians, character of the early, 76-78, 


91; 92, 97, 98, 105. Accusations against 
them, 92, 94, 95, 98, n. 4, 99, 109, n. 2, 
128, and n.5. Order of Claudius, 94. 
Popular hatred excited by public calam- 
ities, 103, 104, 119, 126, 136. Conduct 
under persecution, 109. Increase in 
numbers in-spite of persecutions, 128, 
137, 138, Valentine, 427. 

With the 


Manicheans, 505. 


Chronicon paschale Alexandrinum, 677 


ny 1: 


Chrysippus, 22, n. 1. ne 
Chrysostom, on the Marcionites, 478) n. 3- 
Church, situation of, under the emperors, 


93-156. Apostolic constitution, 179+ 
190. Constitution after the Apostolic 
times, 190-217. Outward unity of the, 
207-217. Novatian on the conception, 
of the church, 246-248. Catholic idea 
of the church, 518. Mani, 502-505, 
In Montanism, 517-519. Outward med- 
iation of the church, 645, 646: See 
Christianity, Christian life, etc., Tertul- 


lian, Cyprian. 
See Church. 


See Cyprian, 
Noyatus, Novatianus. ™ 
See Chnrch Theology. 
See Church Teachers, 
See Bardesanes, Paul 
of Samosata, 304. 


Chureh offices, multiplication of, 200, 


201. 


Church psalmody, in the New Testament, 


304 


Church teachers, their history, 656-723. 


See the individuals. 

See Doc- 
trine, Church Teachers, Montanism, 
Theology, Anthropology, Eschatology. 


Cicero, 8, 86. 

Cilicia, Christianity. in, 79. 
City communities, 79; 202, 208. 
Claudius Albinus, 119. 
Claudius: Apollinaris, 677: 


See Apolli- 


naris-; 


Cleanthes, 17, n. 2, 
Clemens Romanus, 79, 184, 189. 


Genu- 
ineness, 196, n. 1, Clementines, 353. 
Sanctification, 644; Character and: 
criticism of his writings, 658-660. 


Clement of Alexandria, on persecutions, 


119. Idealistic sects, 208. Hypocrit- 
ical profession of Christianity, 251, 
Crowning, 260, n. Fraternal kiss, 262, 
317. Asceticism, 278-281. Tic 5 owt. 
Hevog mAobowoc, 279. Community of 
goods, 280. Marriage, 281. Use of 
wealth, 282. Prayer, 286: The church 
not the place, 289. Conduct in and out. 
of church, 290. Uncomeliness of Christ, 
291. Images ; symbols, 292, 293. Epiph- 
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“any,"301, 302. ~ Searching the: Scrip: 
tures, 307. Analogies sought ‘in: the 
pagan mysteries, 307, n. 1. Pistis and 
Gnosis, 308, 529-541. Infant baptism, 
812, n. 1. Agape, 326. Bartimeus, 364, 
n.'6. Biblical interpretation of. the 
Gnostics, 388. Basilides, 402, 406, n. 1, 
412. Archon, 410. Isidore, 415. The 
cross as a symbol, 419, n.3. Heracleon, 
434. Pseudo-Basilideans, 447, n. 3. Car- 
pocrates, 449.  Epiphanes, 451. Nico- 
laitans, 452,453. Tatian, 456,457. Ce- 
libacy, 457. Marcion, 473. Prophecy 
in Montanism, 520. mépi mpopyreiac, 
520 n. 2, 610. Montanism, 525. Cate- 
chist’s office, 528. Clement as’ repre- 
sentative of the Alexandrian school, 
528-543. Pistis and Gnosis, 529-541, 
‘The Holy Scriptures, 532-534. Defence 
of science, 533-539. The education of 
mankind up to Christ, 536-539, 541. 
Conversion of heathen after death, 537. 
The true in heresies, 538. The Logos as 
Velog maidaywy6¢, 541. Limits of com- 
“prehension, 542. Faith and speculation, 

_ 55i. Toleration, 551. Knowledge of 

God, 558, 559. Doctrine of the Logos, 

586. Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, 610, 
Anthropology, 620, 622. Humanity of 
Christ, 631-633. Baptism of the pious 

men of the Old Testament in Hades, 
646. Purification of the dead, and 
Christ’s descent into Hades, 656, and n. 
1. Clement’s life and writings, 691-693, 
Origen, 694, 698. 

»Clementines, description of the longing in 
Paganism, 32. Essenes, 48. Ebionit- 
ism, and system, 353-362, 894, 395. 

' Sabeeans, 376, n. 3. Simon Magus, 454, 
‘n. Purgatorial fire, 654. Forged under 
thé name of Clemens-Romanus, 659. 

Cleomenes, Patripassian, 584, n. 3. 

Clergy. See Clerus. 

Clerus, 195. Special object of persecution, 
137-139. Engages in worldly employ- 
ments, 197. Receives maintenance, 198. 

- Retires from worldly employments, 198, 
199. » Election, 199. 

Clinici, 238, and n. 2,310. 

Colosse, church at, 351. 

Commentaries of the Apostles, 364, n. 2. 

» Commentaries on the Bible, 682, 702, 708, 
710, 714. 

Commercial intercourse, 79. 

Commodian, 68, n.; 198, n. 3, 228, 229, n. 
1, 237, 280, 281, n.-5,°288, 303, n. 4, 
329, n.1. Character, 686, 687. 

Commodus, 108, n. 3, 117-119, 674. 

‘Communion, granted to the lapsed, 234, 
‘235. Of infants, 333.\ See Lord’s Sup- 

er. 

Goritimnities in the early church, 185. 

Confession of faith, 806-309. 

Confessors, reverence’ paid’-to, 159, 200, 
228-231. 

Confirmation, 321. See Imposition of 
Hands. 





Consilia evangelica, 39. Germ, 277, 645. 

Constantine, 83, 143, n. 1, 148, 153, 155 
ne I: 

Constantius Chlorus, 146, 154. 

Constitutiones Apostolice, 197, 201, 660. 

Continentes, 274, 521. See Ascetics. 

Coracion, 652, 653. 

Corinth, 79. Ecclesia apostolica, 203. 
Church at, 325, 

Cornelius, bishop of Rome, 136, 201, 202, 
237-242, 316, n. 3,690. 

Cosmas Indicopleustes, 82. 

Country bishops, 202. 

Country communities, 79, 202. 

Creation, doctrine of, 564-570. Christian 
and Gnostic, 372. Valentine, 422-425. 
Ptolemzus, 437, 488. Marcion, 467, 
468. Origen, 621, 622. 

Creationism, 344, 626. 

Crescens the Cynic, 93, 671. 

Cross, sign of the, 293. In baptism, 189 
n. 2, The cross with Valentine, 419, 
420; 431. With Mani, 500. 

Culture, among the early Christians, 164. 

Cultus. See Worship. 

Cynics, 92, 93. F 

Cyprian, 84. The persecution under De- 
cius, 131 n., 132 notes, 133. His con- 
duct in the persecution, 134-140. Thi- 
beritans, 136. Trial, 137. Martyrdom, 
140. Relation to his presbyters, 192. 
Episcopacy, 192-195. De lapsis, 198. 
Clerus, 199, 200. Council of the church, 
200. Officers of country communities, 
202,:n. 1. The Catholic church, 209. 
De: unitate ecclesiz, 210. Primacy of 
Peter, 212. The Roman church, 214— 
217. Church discipline, 220. His life, 
222, 223. Character, 223, 224.. Schism 
of Felicissimus, 222-237.. Novatian con- 
troversy, 237-248. On conversion, 249. 
Opus operatum, 253. Libri testimoni- 
orum, 253, 685. The Christian prison- 
ers from Numidia, 256. Benevolence, 
257. The plague in Carthage, 258. 
Gladiatorial shows, 263. Theatrical ex- 
hibitions, 266, 267. Profession of stage- 
players, 267. Virgins, 277. The Lord’s 
prayer, 287. Silent prayer, 288. .Sym- 
bol in baptism, 306, n. 4. -Sprinkling 
in baptism, 310. Exorcism, 310,:n 1. 
Infant baptism, 313. Anointing in bap- 
tism, 315. Confirmation, 316, n. 3. 
Baptism of heretics, 319-323. Idea of 
sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper, 330 
notes 1, 2, 331. The fourth ‘petition, 
332. Daily communion, 332. ©Sacra- 
merital bread, 332, n. 3. Mourning for 
the dead, 333. Sins after baptism, 647. 
Lord’s Supper, 648. Purification after 
‘death, 654, n. 5. Supplementary’ re- 
marks on his life and writings, 685, 686, 
690. See Carthage, Tertullian, North 
African Church, Pontius. 

Cyrene, gospel in, 83. 

Cyrenian inscriptions, 451, n..3. 

Cyrill of Jerusalem; 484. 
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D. 


Daily communion, 332, 648. 

Damasus, 684, n. 1. 

Days of fasting and penance, 274, 294, 296. 

De mortibus persecutorum, 148, n. 1. 

Deacons, 188, 195, 197, 316, 332. In the 
North African church, 233. 

Deaconesses, 188, 283. 

Dead, mourning for the, 333, 334. Festi- 
vals in memory of the, 333-335. 

Decian persecution, 139 n. 2, 225, 227, 
237, 239, 690, 711, 720. See Decius. 

Decius Trajan, 130-136. 

Demetrianus, 136, n. 1. 

Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, 81, 197, 
696, 698, 702-704, 705, n. 4, 712. 

Demiurge, 379-385, 477. See Gnosticism, 
Gnostic Sects. 

Demonax of Cyprus, the Cynic, 10. 

Demons, 28, 383. Compare Possessions. 
In Manicheism, 483. 

Descensus Christi ad inferos, 471, 654, 
656. 

Ataypaypa, 477. 

Ataxovoc, of Basilides, 410, n. 1. 

Ataragete arooroAixai, 660. See Constitu- 
tiones Apostolic. 

Dichotomy of Tertullian, 635. 

AwaoxkaAot in the apostolic age, 187. 

Dies natales, natalitia martyrum, 334, n. 
3. 

Dies stationum, 296, 520. 

Atxatooivy, 400, n. 3. 

Dio Cassius, toleration, 87. Domitian, 
and the Christians, 96, notes 3,4. Ner- 
VRe ens Ls 

Dio Chrysostom, 27, 86, m. 1. 

Diocletian, 142-155, 291, 303, n. 8, 688, 
689, 722. ‘The Manicheans, 144, 506. 
Diognetus, letter to, description of the 
Christians, 69, n. 1. Doctrine of re- 
demption, 642. Sanctification, 644. 

Character and criticism, 670. 

Dionysius, fable of, with the Manicheans, 
493. 

Dionysius of Alexandria, 190, n. 1. 
the Decian persecution, 132, 135. 
lerian, 137, and n. 1. 
ile, 138. The Novatian controversy, 
241, 243. The Christians in the time 
of the pestilence, 257, 258. Baptism of 
heretics, 320, 321, n. 3, 323. f Mon- 
tanists, 320, n. 6. Cerinth, 396, n. 1, 
899. Sabellius, 599,n.2. Doctrine of 
the Trinity, 606-608. The Chiliasts, 
652, 653. Character, 712. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on Theopha- 
nies, 12. On popular faith, 29. Toler- 
ation, 88. 

Dionysius of Paris, 84. Compare Dio- 
nysius the Areopagite, Vol. IL. 

Dionysius of Rome, controversy with 
Dionysius of Alexandria, 606-608. On 
the Holy Spirit, 610. 

Dioscorides, 82. 

Dioscurus, confessor, 132. 


On 
Va- 
Dionysius in ex- 
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Disciplina arcani, 305, n. 1, 308, n. 4, $27, 
Dea. ‘ 

Diu Zocotara, 82, 83. 

Docetism, 386, 387, 630, 631, 632. In 
Gnosticism, 886, 387, 402, n. 3, 458, 
n. 8. Of Mani, 494, n. 1, 499, 505. 

Doctrine, history of Christian, 336-656. 
The several doctrines, 557-656. 

Domitian, 96. 

Domitius Ulpianus, 126. 

Donatists, ree 801, n. 2. 

Donatus, friend of Cyprian, 222. 

Dorotheéus, 722. 

Dositheus, 454, n. 1. 

Dragomans, 303, n. 2. 

Dualism, Oriental, 15. In Parsism, 369, 
878, 488, 489. In Gnosticism, 370, 374, 
375, 878, 379, 394, 438. In Platonism, 
878, 379. In Buddhism, 481. Man. 
ichean, 481, 489, 500. 

Avvapetc, with Basilides, 400, 418. 


E. 
Earlier and later stages of development, 


40. 

Earth of light, Mani, 490. 

Easter festival, 214, n. 2, 297-300, 676. 
With the Manicheans, 505. Compare 
Passover Festival. 

Eastern church, character, 508. Doctrine 
of the Trinity, 585-610. 

Ebedjesu, 681, 682. 

Ebionitarum socii, 349. 

Ebionites, 331, 344-350, 577. 

Ebionitic gospel, according to the He- 
brews, 708, n. 2. 

Ebionitism, 344-364. Elements possessing 
affinity with, 364, 365, 675. In Cerin- 
thus, 398, 399. In Basilides, 410, 417. 
In relation to Montanism, 512. With 
Justin, 674. 

Ecclesiz, 185. Apostolicw, 203, 204. Of 
Marcion, 474, n. 2. 

Kelectic Philosophy, Eclecticism, 20, 355, 
449, 

Edessa, Christianity there, 80. Very early 
a church building there, 80, 291, n. 3. 

*Eyxparira, 458, n. 2. 

Egypt, gospel in, 83. 

Egyptians, gospel of the, 83, 600, 601. 

Electi, 483, 501, 508-505. With Basili- 
des, 411. 

Election to church offices, 189, 199, 200. 

Elements, with the Manicheans, 491, 505. 

Eleutherus, 85, 524, 525, 583. 

Eliszeus, 489, n. 1. 

Elvira, council at, 198, n. 8. Recommen- 
datory letters of the confessors, 229, n. 
2. Unchristian occupations, 262, n. 4. 
Exclusion of Duumyiri, 271, n. 4. 
Against marriage of priests, 277, n. 2. 
Subintroducte, 277, n. 5. Against 
images, 293. Fasting on the Sabbath, 
296, n.5. Limitation of the Pentecost, 
301 n. 1. Probation of catechumens, 
305, 
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Elxai, 352, n. 1. 

Elymas, 72. 

Emanation, 372-375, 380., With Basili- 
des, 400. With Origen, 568, 569, 621. 
See Gnosticism. 

Emendation of biblical manuscripts, Ori- 
gen, 700, 707. 

‘HuspoBartioraic, 376, n. 3. 

Encratites, 456, 458, notes 2, 3, 505. 
Severians. 

Energumeni, 201. 

England, spread of Christianity among 
the Britons, 85. 

Enoch, book of, 535. 

Entychites, 454. 

Ephesus, metropolis, 79. 
tolica, 203. 

Ephrem Syrus, — Bardesanes, 441. Mar- 
cion, 462, n. 1. Manicheans, 503, n. 4. 

Epictetus, 159. 

Epicureanism, 8, 15. Of Celsus, 162, 168, 
Rel. 

Epigonius, Patripassian, 584, n. 3. 

Epiphanes, 449-451. 

Epiphanius, bishop of Constantia. Inter- 
preters, 303, n. 3. On the Ebionites, 
331, n. 2, 344,351, 352, 353, n. 2, 358, 
n. 1. Cerinthus, 398, 399. Basilides, 
400. Valentine, 417,n.3. Bardesanes, 
441. Cainites, 448. Saturninus, 455, 
n. 1. Marcion, 461, n. 1, 462, n. 1, 
463, n. 3. Apelles, 475.. Mani, 484. 
Montanus, 513, n. 3. The Gospel of 
John, 526,n. Theodotus, 580, notes 2, 
3. Sabellius, 600. Gospel of the Egyp- 
tians, 600, 601, n. 1. Hieracas, 713. 

Episcopal system, 190-193. 

’Erioxoroc, 184, 190. 
Church Offices. 

Episcopus episcoporum, 214. 

Epistole formate, 205, and n. 1, 255. 
Communicatoriez, 205. Cleric, 206. 
Epistola fundamenti, 487, 489, 490, 498, 

501. 

Epochs of transition, 29. 

Equality in the church, 179-181. 

’Epunvevral, 303, n. 3. 

Ertenki Mani, 488. 

Eschatology, or doctrine of last things, 
649-656. Of Mani, 500, 501. 

Esculapius, 73, 92, 145, n. 3. 

Esnig, Armenian bishop. Marcion, 463 
n. 3, 469. 

~ Essenes or Esseans, 39, 43-49. Relation to 
the Therapeute, 61, 62,64. (Compare 
Ebionites, 351, 357, and Gnostic sects, 
396. 

Bthies system of Isidore, 415. See Morals. 

Ethiopia, 82. Diffusion of Christianity 
in, 83. 

Ebayyéduov dia Tecodpwv, Tatian, 458, n. 1. 

Ebayyéhov cad’ Alyuntioue, 458 n. 3. 

Evayyéduov xa¥ éBpaiove, 458, n. 1. 

Eucharist, 329, and n.2. See Lord’s Sup- 

er. 

Euelpistus, 270. 

Euemerus, 6, 21. 


See 


Ecclesia apos- 


See Bishops, 
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Kuodius of Uzala, 490, and n. 6, 494, n. 1 
500, n. 3, 501, n. 3. 

Euphrates, 447. 

Europe, spread of Christianity in, 84-86. 

Eusebius, on the Abgar Uchomo, 80. De- 
metrius of Alexandria, 81. Panteenus, - 
82. Persecution of the Christians in 
Thebais, 83, n. 8. Paul’s journey to 
Spain, 85. Hadrian’s rescript, 101 n. 
1. Philip the Arabian, 126,n.5. Edict 
of Gallienus, 140, n. 2. Marius the 
Martyr, 140. Aurelian, 142, n.2. Pa- 
gan divination, 145, n. 1. Paganism 
and Christianity, 145, n. 3. Diocle- 
tian, 146. Edict of Constantine, 148, 
n. 1. Edict of Galerius, 149, n. 1. 
The fire of Nicomedia. 153. Constan- 
tius Chlorus, 155. Fragments of Por- 
phyry, 171, n. 4. Church offices, 201. 
Images of Christ, 292, n. 2. Polycarp’s 
journey to Rome, 299, n. 1. Cerinthus, 
396, n. 1. Bardesanes, 441, 442. mpo- 
mapaokev? evayyédKn, 442,(171,n.4.) Ta- 
tian, 457, n. 4, 458, n.1. Mani, 485, n. 
1. Montanus, 513,n. 8. Letter of the 
Church of Lyons, 524. Alexandrian 
catechists, 527. Origen, 528, n.1. Be- 
ryll of Bostra, 593, n. 1, 594. Mal- 
chion, 605,n.1. Quadratus, 661. Apol- 
ogy of Justin Martyr, 663, n. 2-665. 
Death of Justin, 671. Apollinaris, 677, 
n.1. Florinus, 680. Hippolytus, 681. 
Tertullian, 684. Clement, 691. Am- 
monius, 699, n. 1. Origen, 704, n. 3, 
710, n. 2, Symmachus, 708. Julius 
Africanus, 709, n. Immortality of the 
soul, 710. Death of Origen, 711. Me- 
thodius, 720. Apology of Pamphilus, 
721, 722. 

Eva, 498. 

Evangelists, 661, and n. 2. 

Evil, origin. of, in Gnosticism, 372-375. 
See Sin, The Fall. 
Evodius. See Euodius. 
Excommunication, 218. 

and n. 5. 
Exegesis of Origen, 552-557. 
gorical, Bible, Interpretation. 
Exorcism, exorcists, 73, 74, 201, 309. At 
baptism, with the Gnostics, 477, n. 5. 
Exorcist, 201. 
Extasy, in Montanism, 514, 519, n. 2, 
520. 


Of Origen, 703, 
See Alle- 


F. 


Fabian, 133, 238 and n. 2, 702, 704, n. 3. 
Fabius of Antioch, 238, n. 2, 243. 
Fabricius, 683. 

Faith, relation to the Gnosis, in Gnosti- 
cism, 366, 367. In the Clementines, 
394, 395. With Basilides, 413-415. In 
the Alexandrian school, 529-557. 

Falsehood, in the ancient world, 388. 

Fasting and prayer, days of, 117, and n. 3, 
274, 296. 

Fasts, 256, 274, 294, 296. Ptolemseus on, 
440, 
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Faustus the Manichean, 494, n, 1, 500,-n. 
3, 501, 502, 503, n. 2, 504, n.3. See 
Mani, Manicheans, Manicheism. 

Felicissimus, 222, 225, 233-235, 687. See 
Church Schisms. .« 

Felicitas the martyr, 123, 124. 

Felix, Numidian bishop, 150, 

Felix, the Manichean, 504, n. 3. 

Feria, 296, n. 3. 

Festivals, 294-302. 

Fetahil, 377, 383, n. 1. 

Fidus, 313. 

Firmilian of Caesarea, Exorcists, 201, n. 
8. Against Stephanus of Rome, 216. 
Church discipline, 220. Symbol, in 

baptism, 306, n..4. Baptism of here- 
tics, 320. Formula of baptism, 322, n. 
4, Consecration of the Lord’s Supper, 
829, n. 2. Origen, 707. 

Flora, letter of Plotemy to, 437, and n. 5, 
438. 

Florinus, 677, 680. 

Forged writings, 176, 177. 

Fortunatianus, the martyr, 152. 

Fortunatus, bishop of Carthage, 225, n. 1, 
235. 

France, Franks, spread of Christianity 
thither, 84. 

Francis, St., 484, n. 2. 

Fraternal kiss, 255, 262, 313, 314, 317. 

Freedom, doctrine, 611-614. In the North 

African church, 614-620. In the Alex- 
andrian school, 620-626, 630. Basilides, 
404, Bardesanes, 442. 

Friday, observance of, 296, 300. 

Frumentius, 83. 


G. 


Gaius, 289. 

Galen, physician, 164, n. 1, 172, n. 2. 

Galerius, Caius Maximianus, Cesar, 144— 
156. Edict of toleration, 156. 

TadsAaiou, of Hegesippus, 376, n. 3. 

Galileans, epithet applied to Christians, 
100, n. 4, 159. 

Gallienus, Cesar, 137, 140, 141, 257, 687. 

Gallus, Cesar, 136, 258. 

Gamaliel, 40. 

Gaul, in the Diocletian persecution, 155. 

Germany, diffusion of Christianity in, 
84. 

Geta, 124. 

Gift of teaching, 186, 187, 189. 

Gift of tongues, 186 n. 2. 

Gladiatorial contests, 263. 

Glaucias, 417 n. 1. 

Gnomes, of Sextus, 697, n. 2. 

Gnosis, of the Gnostics, 366-396. Alex- 
andrian, 529-557. Compare Faith, rela- 
tion to Love, with Bernard of Clairvaux, 
Vol. IV. p. 371. 

Gnosis, with Paul, 510. 

Gnosticism, 340, 351. General character 
of, 365-374. Speculative element in, 
368-377. Practical spirit, 377-380, 385, 
886. Alexandrian and Syrian Gnosis, 
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374-378. Classification of . Gnostie 
systems, 379-384, 394-396. Particu- 
lar sects, attaching themselves to Juda- 
ism, 396-442, Anti-Jewish, 442-476. _ 
Worship, 476-478. Opposition to, 390- 
394. Attitude of science within the 
church toward, 506-509, 564, 565. 
Gnosticism and Protestantism, 367. n. 
1. Gnosticism and Manicheism, 478, 
479. Influence of, on church doctrine, 
478. Gnosticism and Christianity, 506- 
509. _And Montanism, 511, 526. Doce- 
trine of redemption, 612-614. Hades, 
653, 654. Origen, 622, 700, 706. 

Gnostics, 78, 103, 165, 317, 364, 365-478, 
514. See Gnosticism. 

Gnostic systems. See Gnosticism. 

Tvworrkot, B81. See Gnostics. 

God, doctrine concerning, with the Neo- 
Platonists, 22, 23, 25-27. With the 
Sadducees, 42. In the Alexandrian 
philosophy of religion, 57. With Cel- 
sus, 163. Gnostic, 372,373. (Basilides, 
405-407, 409-411. Marcion, 466, 467.) 
With Mani, 489-491. Christian, 557—- 
610. Consciousness of God, 177, 178, 
557,558, See Clement, Tertullian, Ori- © 
gen, Theophilus of Antioch, Marcion, 
Irenzus, Novatian, Alexandrian School, 
Creation, Trinity, Holy Spirit. 

God, image of, 612, 618, 641, 642. 

Goetz, 30, 33, 67, 71, 73, 92, 145 and 
n. 2, 161. 

Good Friday. See Friday. 

Gordian, emperor, 709. 

Gospel, in Hebrew, 81, 82. Of the Ebion- 
ites, 348 and n, 3, 411 notes 1, 2,458, n. 
1, 708 and n. 2. Of the Nazarenes, 350. 
Of the Egyptians, 83, 458 n. 3,600. Of 
Judas, 448. did TecoGpwr, 458, n. 1. 
Marcion’s, 473. 

Grace, with Hermogenes, 617. In Mon- 
tanism, 619. With Clement, 620, 621. 
With Origen, 630. With Isidore, 416. - 

Tpayparta returapéva, kowwwvind. See Epis- 
tole. 

Greece, Christianity in, 79. 

Greek and Roman national characters, 
their influence in the development of 
Christianity, 508. 

Greek church. See Eastern Church. 

Greek culture, its influence on the Jews 
of Alexandria, 50. With the catechists 
of Alexandria, Clement, 528, 533-539. 
Logos doctrine, 585. With Origen, 698. 

Greek philosophy with the Basilideans, 
408, 409. 

Greeks, their relation to Christianity. 4, 
5-35, 529. 

Gregory Nazianzen on 
Thomas, 82. 

Gregory of Nyssa, on Gregory Thauma- 
turgus, 718 n. 1, 719. 

Gregory of Tours, Christianity in Gaul, 
84, 


the Apostle. 


Gregory Thaumaturgus, 287, 701, 706. 
Life and writings, 716-720. 
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H. 


Hades, doctrine of Christ’s descent into, 
653, 654. 

Hadrian, 101-103, 174, 348, 344, 664, 675. 

Hadrian’s temples, 103. 

Ham, revelations of the Patriarch, 408. 

Hands, imposition of, 316. See Confir- 
mation. 

Harmonies of the Gospels, Harmonists, 
171, 458 n. 1, 699 n. 1. 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, 83. 

Hegemonius, 485, n. 3. 

Hegesippus, 343, n. 3, 376, n. 3. 
and character, 675, 676. 

Heliogabalus, 125. 

Hellenic culture, 50, 51. 
ture. 

Henoticon at Jerusalem, 342. 

Heraclas, disciple of Origen, 698, 700, 712. 

Heracleon the Gnostic, on faith, 307. 
TAnpwua, 373, n. 3. Satan, 421, notes 
2,4,422,n.1. The Demiurge, 422, n. 
4. The Soter, 423, n. 2,430, n. Val- 
entine, 427. Pneumatici, 432, notes 2, 
4,399, n.2. His doctrines, 434-437. 
Scientific tendency, 440. Origen, 702. 

Heraclian, bishop of Chalcedon, 485, n. 3. 

Heraclitus, 71. The Sibyls, 177. 

Heraclius, governor, 115. 

Heresies, distinguished from schisms, 221. 

Heresies, heretical tendencies, 337-506. 

Heretics, baptism of, 317-323. See the 
articles, Baptism, Cyprian, Tertullian, 
Stephanus, Dionysius of Alexandria. 

Hermas, the Shepherd of, 278. Statio, 
296,n.2. Creation from nothing, 565, 
n. 2. Baptism in Hades, 646. Criti- 
cism, 660. 

Hermes Trismegistus, 176. 

Hermias, Apologist, 673. 

Hermogenes, doctrine of creation, 565- 
568. Anthropology, 616-618. See Ter- 
tullian, Creation, Theodoretus. 

Heroism, Christian, effect on Pagans, 76, 
Utes ‘ 

Hesychius, 722. 

Hetzrix, Trajan’s law against the, 97, 98, 
120. 

Hexapla, 708, andn. 4. See Origen. 

Hieracas, Egyptian ascetic, 713-716. 

Hierocles, bishop of Alexandria, 190 n. 1. 

Hilarianus, the martyr, 152. 

Hilary of Poictiers, edict of Diocletian, 
144, n. 3, 506,n. Apostolic church con- 
stitution, 182,n. 1. Bishops and pres- 
byters, 190, n. 1. 

Hippolytus, celebration of the Sabbath, 

_ 297. The Lord’s Supper, 333. On the 
charismata, 526. Noetus 584,n. 3. Life 
and writings, 681-683. , 

History, relation of Christianity to, 1-5. 
Effort at understanding, 20. Clement’s 
views of, 539. Philosophy of History. 
Gnosticism, 371, n. 1, 382. Africanus, 
first Christian history of the world, 
709 n. 1. 
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See Greek Cul- 





137. 


Holy Spirit, doctrine concerning, in the 
church, 608-610. With the Ebionites, 
350. Cerinthus, 398. The Montanists, 
511, 514-518, 525, 526, 610. The Sabel- 
lians, 599. Origen, 630. 

Homoousion, 578 n. 1, 606. 

Hormisdas (Hormuz), king of Persia, 488. 

Horus, with Valentine, 419, 423. 

House communion, 332. 

Human sacrifices, under Aurelian, 141, 
142, 

Humility, 611. 

Hyle. See “YA7. 

Hymns, 304. Compare Church Psalmody. 

Hypocritical profession of Christianity, 
142, 250, 251. 

Hystaspes, interpolated writings, 176. 


TI 


Taldabaoth, 443-446. 

Iconium, council at, 318. 

Idealists, 59, 66, 476. See the article Al- 
exandria. : 

Ignatius of Antioch, narrative of his 
death, 100 n. 4. Genuineness, 191 n. 
2,196 n. 1, 661. KAjpoc, 196 n.1. To 
Polycarp, slaves, 269. Festival of Sun- 
day, 295, 296,n.4. Against Docetism, 
631. Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
647. Life and writings, 660, 661. 

Illyricum, 80. 

Image of God, 456, 613, 614, 641, n. 2. 

Images of Christ, 292, 451. Of Peter 
and Paul, 292 n.2. Of Pagan philos- 
ophers, 451. 

Images, use of, 291-293. 

Immortality, 456,618. In Platonism, 34. 
With Origen, 710, 711. 

Imposition of hands, 310 n. 1, 315. 

India, spread of Christianity in, 81. 

Infant baptism, 311-315, 504, 648. See 
the articles, Cyprian, Irenzeus, Tertul- 
lian, Stephanus, Dionysius of Alexan- 
dria, Hieracas. 

Infants, communion of, 333, 648. 

Infidelity in Paganism, 33. 

Inspiration, 510. Views of, among the 
Alexandrian Jews, 55. In the Clem- 
entines, 356. Among the Montanists, 
511, 515, 519. In the Catholic church, 
518,519. Irenzeus, Tertullian, 679, 680. 

Interpolated writings, 176, 177, 457 n. 4. 

Interpretation of Scripture. See Bible 
Interpretation. 

Interpreters, 303. 

Trenzus, miracles of the Christians, 74. 
Christianity in Germany, 84. Persecu- 
tions, 119. The gift of tongues, 186 
n. 2. Presbyters, bishops, 192. Eccle- 
sia apostolica at Rome, 204. Concep- 
tion of the church, 209. Gladiatorial 
shows, 263. Christian asceticism, 274, 
n.1. Dispute about the passover, 299, 
notes, 300. Fasts, 300. Infant bap- 
tism, 311, 312. Christ as archetype, 
311. Oblations, 330, n. 1, 331 n. 1, 
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The elements of the Supper sent to the 
sick, etc., 332, n. 2. Ebionites, 344, 345, 
348. Gnostics, 375, n. 5. Antinomian 
Gnostics, 385. Biblical interpretation, 
388. Doctrine of accommodation among 
the Gnostics, 388. “Arrogance of the 
Gnostics, 393. Basilides, 400, n. 4. 
Basilideans, 409. Valentinians, 418 n. 1. 
Ptolemus, 437. Pseudo-Basilideans, 
447,n.8. Nicolaitans, 452, 453. Sa- 
turnin, 455,n. 1. Tatian, 456. Mar- 
cosians, 476. Irenzeus transplants the 
theology of Asia Minor to the West, 
508. Montanistic proceedings, 524, 525. 
Alogi and the Gospel of John, 526,527. 
Knowledge of God, 560. Doctrine of 
creation, 568. Monarchianism, 579. 
Hermenceutical canons, 6138,n.1. Soul 
of Christ, 634. Redemption, 640-642. 
Sanctification, 645. Baptism, 646. The 
Lord’s Supper, 647. Chiliasm, 651. 
Life and writings, 677-680. 

Isidorus, son of Basilides, 400, 402, n. 2, 
408, 409, 415, 416. 

Italy, Christianity in, 80, 84. 

Ized, in Parsism, 493. 


J. 


Jacob, steps of, 352. 

Jamblichus, the Neo-Platonician, 173. 

James, 63. 

Jerome, Thomas in Ethiopia, 82. Apol- 
lonius and his slave, 118. Bishops 
and presbyters, 190, n. 1. Cyprian, 
222, n. 1. Marcion, 328, n. 2. Naz- 
arenes, 349, 350, n. 1. Gospel of the 
Nazarenes, 350, and n. 2. Acts of 
Mani, 485, n. 3. Xerophagiee, 521 n. 1. 
Alexandrian school, 527. Origen and 
Candidus, 589, n. 8, 703 n. 3. Beryll 
and Origen, 594. Quadratus, 661. Jus- 
tin, 670, Theophilus, 674, n. 1. Hip- 
polytus, 681, 682. Tertullian, 684. 
Cyprian, 685, n. 4. Arnobius, 688, and 
n.1l. Novatian, 690, andn. 2. Minu- 
cius Felix, 690. Origen, 693, n. 2, 708, 
n. 3, 704, n. 8, 705, notes 1 and 4. 
Gnomes of Sextus, 697 n. 2. Pam- 
philus, 721, n.6. Rufinus, 722, n. 2. 

Jerusalem, 65, 153. Destruction of, 38, 
343. Temple at, 65, 67, 407, and n. 2. 
Council at, 159. Church at, 299. 

Jesus, story concerning, Celsus, 162, n. 
1. With Basilides, 410,412. Sabseans, 
447. Carpocratians, 449. Marcion, 
469,470. Mani, 500, 501. See Christ. 

Jewish Christians, 159, 297, 302, 340- 
365. In Ethiopia, 83. 

Jewish element in the Clementines, 360. 
In the Valentinian Gnosis, 430. In 
Montanism, 511, 512, 518, 519, 520. 
Paul of Samosata, 603, 604. 

Jewish people, prophetic character of the, 
35, 36, 52. Religious condition of the, 
35-68. In the Clementines, 359. With 
Cerinth and Philo, 397. With Basili- 





des, 408. With Valentine, 426, 427 
lovdaixde Bi0¢, 97, n. 1. 

Jewish principle in the church, 194, 212, 
235, 257, 289, 294, 302, 338, 339, 340, 
360-365, 390, 507, 645, 654. See Jew- 
ish Christians. ; 

Jews, banished by Claudius, 94. Revolt 
under Barcochba, 103. See Jewish, 
Judaism. 

Jews, God of the. See Saturnin. 

John, disciples of. See Sabzeans. 

John Malala, 100, n. 4. 

John the Apostle, 63, n. 1, 183, 337. In 
Asia Minor, 191, and note 2, 194, n. 1, 
342. His character, 212. Peccata, 221. 
Passover festival, 297. His age, 340. 
His labors, 342. Relation of his Gos- 
pel to the Clementines, 361, n. 3. To 
Justin Martyr, 364, n. 2. Cerinthus, 
396. Heracleon, 434. Gnostics, Nico- 
laitans, 452, 453. Marcion, 463. With 
the Anti-Montanists, 526 527. Doc- 
trine concerning Christ, 574,575. Log- 
os, 575, 585. Artemonites, 580, n. 1. 
Noetus, 584, 585. 

John the Baptist, 38, 272. With the 
Ebionites, 347. Sabzans, 376, n. 3. 
Heracleon, 430, n., 441, n. 2. Valen- 
tine, 434. 

Josephus, on the infatuation of the Jews, 
38. On the canon, 41, n.1. On the 
three Jewish sects, 39, n. 1, 4], n. 2, 42, 
43, 44, 48. The Messiah, 65. The 
temple, 407, n. 2. 

Judaism, relation to Christianity, 3-5, 
62-66, 339, 340, 382, 548. Preparatory 
character of, 35, 36,548. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, 67. Among the 
Romans, religio licita, 89. Law of 
Severus against, 120. Jewish view of 
life, 273. With the Gnostics, 369, 379- 
383. As kingdom of the Demiurge, 
382, 383. Cerinthus, 399. With Ori- 
gen, 548. 

Judaizing sects, 341-365, 394. 

Judas, 448, 622. Gospel of, 448, n. 4. 

Judas of Gamala, 37. 

Julia Mammea, 125. 

Juliana of Cesarea, 707, 708. 

Julius Africanus, 709. 

Julius Cassianus, 458, n. 8. 

Julius Paulus, 87. 

Justice, with Basilides, 404, 405. Ptole- 
meus, 438. Marcion, 466, 467. 

Justification, with Basilides, 413. 

Justin Martyr, the philosophers of his 
time, 9. Development of his religious 
experience, 34, n. 3. Jewish deniers of 
angels, 42, n. 2. Jewish construction of 
Christianity, Jewish converts, 62, 63. 
Proselytes,67. Miracles of the Chris- 
tians, 74. Virtues of Christians, 76. 
Country communities, 79. Crescens, 93. 
Extension of Christianity, 129. On 
conversion 250. Defects of Christians, 
254. Magistrates, 259. Euelpistus, 270, 
n.1. Philosopher’s cloak, 275. Chris- 
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tian places of assembly, 290, 291. Di- 
vine worship, 303. Instruction of cate- 
chumens, 305, n. 1. Baptismal formula, 
310. Agapx, 325. Baptism and the 
Supper, 328. Consecration of the Sup- 
per, 329,n. 2. Idea of sacrifice, 330. 
Bread in the Lord’s Supper, 331. Cel- 
ebration of the Supper, 332. Two 
classes of Jewish Christians, 342 and n. 
4, 343, notes 2, 3, 349. Gentile Chris- 
tians become Jewish Christians, 362. 
Harsher and milder tendencies among 
Gentile Christians, 363. Ebionitism, 
364, 674. Angelophanies, 386, n. 2. 
Simon Magus, 454, n. 1. Tatian, 456, 
672. Logos doctrine, 585, 586. The 
Gospel of John, 585n. 1. Holy Spirit, 
609. Christ’s humanity, 635. Satis- 
faction, 642. Doctrine of the Supper, 
647. Chiliasm, 651. 
writings, 661-671. 
Juvenal, 103 n. 1. 


K. 


Kajomorts, of the Zendavista, 491, n. 4. 
Kavove¢ aroartodikoi, 660. 

Kévoua, 374. 

Kéorou, 709 n. 1. 

Kjpvyua aroctoAixéy, 306. 

KAjpoc, kAnpixoi, 195, 196. 


L. 


Lactantius, 153, n.1. On the Holy Spirit, 
608. 

Laity, permitted to teach in public assem- 
blies, 186,187. Participation in church 
government, 189,190,200. In the choice 
of church officers, 189, 199. Resistance 
of, to the catholic idea of the priesthood, 
196. Commodian, 687. 

’ Lapsi, controversies respecting their res- 
toration to the fellowship of the church, 
226-235, 239-246. Decision of the 
council of Carthage, 234, 

Lectores, 201. 

Legio fulminea, 115, 116. 

Leonides, father of Origen, 693, 695. 

Libelli pacis, 229, n. 2, 231. 

Libellum, Libellatici 132, n. 1, 227, 234, 
n. 1, 242, 244, 245. See the article 
Church Divisions. 

Liber Adami, 376 n. 3. 

Likeness of God, 613, 614. 

Limbus infantium, 715. 

Literze formate, 205. 

Liturgy, 303, 329, n. 1, 440. 

Logos, among the Alexandrian Jews, with 
Philo, 55, n. 1, 57,397. With the Gnos- 
tics, 373, n. 2. Basilides, 400. Valen- 
tine, 423. Marcus, 440, 441. Clement, 
541. Origen, 545, 547-553, 594, 622, 
623. In the New Testament, and the 
oldest church teachers, 575, 584-586. 
In the Alexandrian school, 586-591. 
With the Monarchians, 576-585, 591- 


Justin’s life and | 
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603. Justin, Adyo¢ omepuatixéc, 666= 
669. See Doctrine of the Trinity. 

Longing in Paganism, 30, 71. 

Lord’s Supper, celebration and conception 
of in the first centuries, 304, 323-335, 
647-649. Among the Manicheans, 493, 
504, 505. See the articles, Agapex, Jus- 
tin, Irenzeus, Tertullian, Cyprian, Epi- 
phanius, Ignatius. 

Love feast, with the Therapeutz, 61. See 
Agape. 

Lucan, Marcionite, 474. 

Lucian, the opponent of Christianity, 8, 
9,10, n. 1, 13, 92, 93, n. 1,157, 160-162. 

Lucianus, founder of the Antiochian 
school, 722. 

Lucianus, preepositus cubiculariorum, 143. 

Lucianus, the confessor, 230. 

Lucius Alius Verus, 663, n. 2. 

Lucius, bishop of Rome, 136. 

Lucius, Christian, 664, 665. 

Lucius, the British king, 85. 

Lucius Verus Antoninus, 663, n. 2, 665. 

Lucretius, poet, 8. 

Lugdunum. See Lyons. 

Lyons, introduction of Christianity there, 
84. Persecution of Christians, 111- 
114. Connection with Asia Minor, 
Montanism, 524. 


M. 


Macrianus, 140. 

Mecenas, advice to Augustus, 87. 

Magic, Celsus on, 161, 162. With the 
Carpocratians, 450. 

Magical arts, in Paganism, 30, 33. 

Magical efficacy of sacraments, 313, 314, 
322, 647, 648. 

Magicians. See Goeta. 

Maia, in Buddhism, 386, n. 1, 481. 

Malabar, church there, 81. Jews, 82. 

Malchion, presbyter, 605. 

Mandeans, 376, n. 3. 

Mani, 81, 314, 478-488, See Manicheism. 

Manicheans, 478-506. Law of Diocletian 
against, 144, 506. 

Manicheism, 376, 447, 479-486. System, 
488-501. Sources of religious knowl- 
edge, 501, 502. Constitution, worship, 
moral character, persecution, 502-506. 

Marcella, wife of Porphyry, 170, n. 2, 
U2: needs 

Marcellus the centurion, a martyr, 147. 

Marcia, 118. 

Marcion, formula of baptism, 310. Against 
the dismission of catechumens before 
the Lord’s Supper, 327, 328. Fore- 
runner of Protestantism, 367, n. 1. 
Marcion and his doctrine, 379, 393 n. 3, 
458-473. His sects, 473-476, 582, n. 3. 
God’s revelation in nature, 559. Against 
anthropopathism, 561, 562. Artemo- 
nites, 582, n. 3. Anthropology, 616, 
617. Tertullian and Marcion, 616-618. 
Doctrine of redemption, 640, 641. Res 
urrection, 471, 655. 
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Marcionites, 478-476. 

Marcionitism, opposed by the Clementines, 
395. 

Marcosians, 476. 

Marcus Antoninus Philosophus (Annius 
Verissimus), 663, n. 2. 

Marcus Aurelius, stoicism, 17, 159. On 
exorcists, 73. Alexander of Abono- 
teichus, 92. Persecution of Christians, 
104-117, 518, 524. The legio fulminea, 
115. Apology of Justin, 664, 665. 
Theophilus, 674. 

Marcus, presiding officer of the church at 
fBlia, 344. 

Marcus, the Gnostic, 440. 

Marcus, the Marcionite, 474. 

Marius, the martyr, 146. 

Mark, the Evangelist, in Egypt, 83. 

Marriage, among the Jews, Essenes, 45. 
Christian idea of, 280-284. Sanction of 
the church, 283. Mixed marriages, 255, 
282. Views of marriage among the Gnos- 
tics, 885, 386. Basilideans, 416, 417. 
Montanists, 522. See Syzygies. 

Martialis, Spanish bishop, 216. 

Martyrdom, Basilides, 413, 436. Gnostics, 
436. Montanists, 521, 528. 

Martyrs, 523. Feast of the, 334,335. With 
the Pseudo-Basilideans, 448. See Per- 
secutions. 

Mary, the virgin, with Valentine, 429. 

Materialism, of Hermogenes, 617. 

Matrices ecclesise, 208. 

Matthew, Gospel of, 81, 708 n. 2. 

Maximianus Herculius, Cesar, 146, 147. 

Maximilianus, the martyr, 146. 

Maximilla, the prophetess, 514, 515. 

Maximinus, Caius Galerius Valerius, 155, 
722. 

Maximinus, the Thracian, 126. 

Maximus, bishop of Jerusalem, 721, n. 8. 

Maximus, church teacher, 721. 

Media, church in, 80. 

Melito of Sardis, 101, n. 1, 102, notes 
2, 3, 104, and n. 1, 105, 299. Charac- 
ter, 676. 

Menander, 454 n. 1. 

Menoch, Mani’s letter to the virgin, 494, 
n. 1, 496, notes 1, 3, 498. 

Mensurius, bishop of Carthage, 150, 151. 

Meoov, weodrne, 421, n. 1, 438 and n. 2. 

Messiah, idea of, in the Old Testament, 
misapprehension, 37, 357,358, 574. Ex- 
pectation repressed with Josephus and 
the Alexandrian Jews, 65. Among the 
proselytes, 68. Among the Jewish Chris- 
tians 341-343. Among the Ebionites, 
346-348, 350-352. In the Clementines, 
356-358. Faith in the, 363, 364. Ce- 
rinthus, 398, 399. Valentine, 426, 429— 
431. Ophites, 445, 447. Marcion, 
468-471. Mani, 500. 

Metempsychosis, with Basilides, 410. With 
the Carpocratians, 450. In Maniche- 
ism, 480, 483, 496, 503. With Origen, 
627. See Transmigration. 

Methodius of Tyre, 358, n. 1. Against 
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Origen’s doctrine of the creation, 569. 
Athenagoras, 673. His writings, 422, 
n. 2, 720, 721. 
Metropolitans, 203. 
Miles Christi, 644. 
Miles Satani, 644. 
Militia Christi, 199, 296, 306, 307, 309. 
Milk and honey, given to the newly bap- 
tized, 316. 
Millennium, 649-653. 
Miltiades, against the Montanists, 519. 
Minucius Felix, 11, 78, n. 1, 88, n. 38. 
Character, 690. 
Minucius Fundanus, proconsul, 101. 
Miracles, means of advancing Christianity, 
72-75. Philo on, 55. Justin Martyr 


See Militia Christi. 


on, 74. Celsus on, 169. Valentine, 
432, 433. Carpocrates, 450. Marcion, 
470. Origen, 544, 545, 570. Irenzeus, 


677. Of Christ, — Hierocles, Quadratus, 
Irenzeus on the, 173, 661, 677. 

Missa, catechumenorum, missa fidelium, 
327, n. 1, 478. 

Missions. See Christianity. 

Mithras, in Parsism, 493. 

Mohammed, Mohammedanism, 395, 487. 

Monachism, 39. 

Monad, 449, 450, 595. 

Monarchians, 575-586, 590-606, 608-610. 

Monarchy in the church, 183. 

Monism, Platonic, 375, 391. Of Photi- 
nus, 892. In Mani, 481. In Buddhism, 
482. In Parsism, 489. Compare Thomas 
Aquinas (Vol. IV.). 

Monogenes, Valentine, 418, 423. 

Monoism in Gnosticism, 375, 438, 476. 

Montanism, 508-527. General charac- 
teristics, 508-513. Female prophets, 
182, 514, 515, 520. Asceticism, 280, 
520-523. Figures of Christ, 292, n. 3. 
Feasts, 294. Baptism of heretics, 318. 
External history, 513, 514. Views of 
marriage, 521, 522. Position of the 
church towards Montanism, 517, 519, 
520, 524-527, 676. Irenzeus, 677-679. 
Tertullian, 683-685. 

Montenses, Donatists at Rome, 233, n. 3. 

Moral systems, in Gnosticism, 377, 378, 
384-386, 393. In Platonism, 378, 379. 
In Dualism, 378. Isidorus, 415. Basi- 
lides, 415, 416. Ptolemzus, 439, 440, 
Marcion, 472. In Manicheism, 505. 
In Montanism, 514, 520-523. 

Morality, among the Antinomian Gnos- 
tics, 448, 450-454. 

Morals, Christian, 631, 632, 644, 645. 

Mosaic Law, among the Jewish Chris- 
tians, 8341-344, 349, 351, 352. In the 
Clementines, 354, n. 6, 355. Among 
Pagan Christians, 362. In Gnosticism, 
380, 439,440, 468, 

Mother of Life, Alon, with Mani, 491. 

Mourning for the dead, 333. 

Mundane soul, of Plato, 376, 380. Val- 
entine, 423. The Ophites, 443-446. 
Mani, 491-495. Origen, 624. 

Mystic element in Christianity, 64. In 
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the system of the Alexandrian Jews, 
64, 66. 
Mysticism, 46. 


N. 


Natalis the Theodotian, confessor, 580, 

Nature, doctrine of human. See Anthro- 
pology. 

Nazareans, 376, n. 3. 

Nazarenes, 346, 349, 350. See articles, 
Paul, Sects. 

Neo-Czsarea, council at (A. p. 314), 238, 
Dowks 

Neo-Platonism, 19-35, 160, 161. Two 
stages in religion and worship, 25-29. 
The Supreme Essence, idea of the Ab- 
solute, 26, 27. Mysticism, 27. Demons, 
28. Relation to the multitude, 29. To 
Christianity, 30-35. Aristocratic spirit, 
34. With Plotinus, 27, 29, 31, 390-394. 
With Porphyry, 170. Mundane soul, 
376. In Gnosticism, 375, 406. With 
Clement, 532, 586. With Origen, 550, 
571, 587-589. 

Nepos, Egyptian bishop, Chiliast, 652, 
653. 


Nero, persecution under, 94-96. 

Nerva, 96, 97, 99. 

New Testament revisions, 582 and n. 2. 

Nicolaitans, 452, 453. 

Nicolaus, pretended founder of asect, 452, 
453. 

Nicomedia, meeting of Diocletian and Ga- 
lerius at, 147. Edict against the Chris- 
tians, 148, 149, n. 1. Conflagration, 
153. 

Noah, seven precepts of, 67, n. 2. 

Noetus, Patripassian, 584, 682. 

North African church, infant baptism, 
313. Milk and honey in baptism, 316. 
Baptism of heretics, 318-320. Daily 
communion; the Supper under one 
form, 332. Communion of infants, 333. 
Doctrine of human nature, 614-620. 
Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 648, 649. 
Theology, 683-689. See articles, Car- 
thage, Cyprian, Arnobius, Commodia- 
nus, Church Theology, Church Divis- 
ions, Persecutions, 

Nous, of Plato, 575, n.1. In Gnosticism, 
373, n. 2, 375, 380, 389. The highest 
fon, 381, n. 3,410. With Basilides, 
400, 410, andn. 1. Neo-Platonic, Clem- 
ent, Origen, 586 and n. 6, 587-590, 637. 

Novatian, 237-248. Theology, 560. 
Against the Artemonites, 581. Writ- 
ings, 690. 

' Novatian schism, controversy, 222, 237- 
248, 687. 

Novatus, exciter of the Carthaginian 
schism, 224, 225, 233. Participation 
in the Roman, 241, 242. 

Numidia, church there, 84. Persecution, 
150-152. 

Numidicus, confessor, 133. 


O. 


Oath, rejected by the Essenes, 46. 

Oblatio, 329-331. 

Odenatus, 603, n. 6. 

Oi kadapoi, 247, 

Old and New Testament positions, 194- 
199, 209, 294, 365, 394, 441, 457, 463, 
470, n. 8, 515, 525, 582. 

Old Testament, 519. In Gnosticism, 381, 
383, 407, 409, 437-440, 467, 475. Ta- 
tian, 672. 

Omnipotence of God, 570, 571. 

Ouoovovor, 578, n. 1, 590, n. 8, 606, 608. 

"Ov, dv, with Philo, 373, n. 1, 397, 601, n. 
1, 597. Neo-Platonic, 163, 417, 571, 
586 and n. 6, 589, 590. With Sabellius, 
595-597. 

Ophites, 375, n. 1, 377, n. 1, 442-447, 484, 
n. 3. 

Optatus of Mileve, 203. 

Opus operatum, 62, 229, 235, 280, 314, 
436, 706. 

Oracles, Plutarch’s defense of the, 23. 
Porphyry’s collection, 31, 171, 172. 
Compare Sibylline, Montanism. 

Ordo, 184, 195. 

Oriental Spirit, Oriental Theosophy, 44, 
47, 352, 366, 368, 371, 374, 382, 479. 
Origen, Angelophanies with the Sad- 
ducees, 42, n. 2. Miracles of the Chris- 
tians, 71, 72, 74. Miraculous conver- 
sions, 75. On the preaching of Chris- 
tianity in the country, 79. Origen in 
Arabia, 81. Thomas among the Par- 
thians, 82. Correspondence with Julia 
Mammea, 125. Situation of the Chris- 
tians under Philip the Arabian, 127. 
On the persecutions, 127. Celsus, 160, 
161, 163, n. 1, 165, n. 2, 167, n. 2, 169. 
Humility, 167, n. 2. Preaches without 
ordination, 197. Exorcists, 201, n. 3. 
Church discipline, 219. Effects wrought 
by Christianity, 250. Hypocritical pro- 
fession of Christianity, 251. Profit of 
baptism, 253. The Christian, and the 
heathen state, 272. Prayer, 284, 285. 
Prayer with the study of Scripture, 
287. Posture in prayer, 288. Place of 
prayer, 289. Spiritual worship of God, 
289. Pentecost, 300, n.2. Feasts, 300, 
and n. 2,301. Catechumens, 305. Infant 
baptism, 314. Ebionites, 345, 346, 348, 
364. False Gnosis, 367, n. 2. Gnostic 
interpretation of the Bible, 387, n. 1, 
388. Heracleon on Jehn, 484, 436. 
Ophites, 446, 447. Simon Magus, 454, 
n.1l. The second marriage, 522, n. 4. 
Letter of the church at Lyons, 525. 
Origen as a catechist, 528. Isaiah, 530, 
n. 2. Scholar of Clement, 543. Origen 
as representative of the Alexandrian 
school, 543-557. Gnosis and Pistis, 
544-551. Faith in miracles, 545. This 
present life “ in part,” 546. The eter- 
nal spiritual gospel, 547, 548. Various 
standing points of Christians, 547, 548, 
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587, n. 3. Various forms of revelation 
of the Logos, 549. Difference between 
his view and that of Paul, 550. Tol- 
erance, 551, 552. Interpretation of 
Scripture, 552-557, 613, n. 2. View of 
the Holy Scriptures, 553, 554. Higher 
truths, 554, 555. Threefold sense, 555. 
Idea of God, 559, 560. Anthropopa- 
thism, Accommodation, 563, 564. Doc- 
trine of Creation 568-571. Emanation, 
568, 621. Omnipotence of God, Mira- 
cles, 570, 571. Monarchians, 578, 593, 
n. 1. Doctrine of the Logos, 587-592. 
Dispute with Beryll, 594. Pride of 
church officers, 603, n. 5. Doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit, 609. Anthropology, 
621-631. Christ’s servant form, 633. 
Humanity of Christ, 635, 640. The hu- 
man soul of Christ, 636-640. Redemp- 
tion, 640. Redemptive activity, 643. 
Death of Christ voluntary, 644. Bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper, 648, 649. 
Against Chiliasm, 652. Resurrection, 
655. Eschatology, 656. Hippolytus, 
682. Clement, 692. Life and works of 
Origen, 693-712. Influence of Origen, 
711-722. See the articles, Leonidas, 
Clement, Ammonius, Alexandrian 
Theology, Catechetical Schools. 

Origen, school of. See the articles, Ori- 
gen, Gregory Thaumaturgus, Pamphi- 
lus. 

Origen, the Pagan, 699, n. 1. 

Origenists and their opponents, 713-722. 


Original condition. Compare Image, 
Sin, Grace. 
Original sin. See Anthropology. 
Ormuzd in Parsism, 369, 489, n. 3. 
"Opoc, 419. 
Ostiarii, 201. 
a 


Pacianus of Barcelona, 246, n. 2. 

Pagan literature, in the service of Chris- 
tianity, 143, 150, 176. 

Pagan world, its state among the Greeks 
and Romans at the appearance of 
Christianity, 5-35. 

Paganism, its influence on Christian life 
and doctrine, 252, 260-262, 265, 276, 
292, 337, 338. Religion of the state, 
70. 

Palestine, persecution in, 153, 154, 156. 

Palladius, 708, n. 3. 

Pamphilus, presbyter at Caesarea, 704, n. 
3, 721. Death of Origen, 711, n. 3. 

Pandects, 107, n. 4. 

Pantzenus, in Arabia, 81. In India, 82. 
Catechist, 529, 691, 694, n. 1. 

Pantheism, 374, 375. Of the Stoics, 17. 
Unity and end of heathenism, 31. In 
the religions of ancient Asia, 479, 573. 
In Gnosticism, 375, 443, 444, n. 4, 446, 
450. In Sabellius, 600, 601. 

Papal monarchy, germ of, 211. 

Papias of Hierapolis, 513, n. 1, 650. 
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Paraclete, Mani, 487, 501, 504. In Mon: 
tanism, 511, 512, 515-517. } 

Paradise, with Philo, 54, n. 2. With Ori- 
gen, 627. With Tertullian, 654. In 
Manicheism, 497. 

mapudvoleg atoorolKn, 806, 528, 582. 

Parchor, the prophet, 406, n. 3, 408. 

Paris, introduction of Christianity there, 
84. 

Parsism. Among: the Pharisees, 40. 
Among the Essenes, 44,47. In Gnos- 
ticism, 369, 376. With Basilides, 402, 
and n. 8, 403. In Manicheism, 376, 
479-495, 501. Relation to Christi- 
anity, 482-484. See articles Gnosis, 
Gnostics, Gnostie System. 

TlapSévo., 275. 

Parthia, Christianity there, 80. 

Pascal, 359. 

Passover, controversies with regard to the, 
297-299. 

Passover festival, in the East and in the 
West, 297-300. Jewish, 324, 325. 

Paternus, the proconsul, 137. 

Patripassians, 469, 576, n. 4, 578, 583- 
585, 610. 

Paul, the apostle, 4,17, n. 2. Pharisee, 
40. Judaism and Christianity, 62, 63, 
64. Power of Christianity, 72, 129, 249. 
Evidence of the gospel 75, 176. In 
Arabia, 81. In Spain, 85. Alluded to 
by Lucian? 158. In the early church, 
159, 289, 351, 645. Universal priest- 
hood, 180. Charismata, 180, 186, 510. 
In the church constitution, 182, 188, 
189, 197. Earlier and later time, 187, 
191. Retrogression from the position 
of Paul, 194,195. At Rome, 203, 204, 
213. Relation to the other apostles, 212. 
Church discipline, 218. Clement 262. 
Slavery, 269. Tertullian, 290,294. Fes- 
tivals, 294, 297, 299. Church singing, 


304. Divine service, 327. Jewish and 
pagan Christians, 341. Labors among 
Gentile Christians, 342. Paul with 
the Ebionites, 346, 349. The Naza- 


renes concerning Paul, 349: 
Clementines, 360-362. Gnosis, 366, 
371, 383, 385, 888. With individual 
Gnostics, 396, 398, 413, 415, 417, 433, 
450, 453, 457, 458, n. 3, 460-464, 470, 
471, 473. Origen, 544, 546, 550, 551, 
695. Trinity, 572-575. With the Arte- 
monites, 580, n. 1. Faith, 645. With 
Hegesippus, 675, 676. With Irenzus 
and Tertullian, 679, 680, and n. 2. 

Paul, a martyr, 230. 

Paul of Antioch, Gnostic, 695. 

Paul of Samosata, 142, 304, 601-604. 
See articles, Monarchians, Logos, Mal- 
chion. 

Pauperes de Lugduno, 352. 

Pausanias, defence of the myths, 12. 

Peccata venalia, mortalia, 221, 240, 244, 
245. 

Pella, 344. 

Penitence and penance, 218-221, #7. 


In the 
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With the Montanists, 522, 523. See 
Church Schisms. 
Pentateuch, with the Pharisees, 39. The 


Sadducees, 41, 42. The Alexandrian 
Jews, 53. In the Clementines, 355, 358. 
The Ebionites, 358 n. 1. Ptolemzus, 
439, n. 1. 

Pentecost, festival of, 300. 

Pepuza, Pepuzians, 513 n. 1, 525. 

Perea, flight to, 343. 

Peregrinus Proteus, Cynic, 158, 159. 

Perfecti. See Electi. 

Perfectibility of Christianity, among the 
Gnostics, 389. Montanists, 512. Com- 
pare Joachim, abbot, Vol. IV. 

Tlepiodot drrooréAwv, 500, n. 4. 

Perpetua, the Martyr, 123, 124. 

Persecutions, 83, 84, 86-156. Causes, 86- 
93. Occasions, 67, 76, 103, 104, 119, 126, 
136, 283. Against the Manicheans, 505. 

Perseverance, 630. 

Persian Church, foundation, 80. Infant 
baptism, 314. 

Pescennius Niger, 119. 

Peter, the apostle, 79; n. 4, 80, 183, 341. 
At Rome, 203, 204. Precedence, 211. 
Dispute with Simon Magus, 296, n. 5. 
Questions in baptism, 308,n.5. In the 
Clementines, 353, 361. Epistle to 
James in the Clementines, 361. Peter 
and Paul, 319, 417,461. See Cathedra 
Pett. 

Phedrus, of Plato, 449. 

Pharisaism, influence on Christianity, 351, 
352. 

Pharisees, 39, 40. Relation to Christian- 
ity, 63. Two classes, 63. With the 
Nazarenes, 349. 

Pherecides Syrius, 402, n. 2. 

Philaster, 447, n. 1. 

Philemon, the Roman presbyter, 712, n. 1. 

Philip, of Sida, the catechist, 673. 

Philip the Arabian, 126, 710. 

Philo, on the Essenes, 44, 47,48, n.3. On 
unbelieving Jews, 51. On the relation 
of Judaism to universal history, 52. 
Against mysteries, 52. Paradise, 54, 
n, 2. As representative of the Alexan- 
drian Judaism, 53-60, 65. On mira- 
cles, 55. On rationalists, 59. On con- 
templation, 59, Therapeute, 60, 61. 
Perpetuity of the temple and the Messi- 
anic period, 65. Golden age of Jeru- 
salem, 65. Angels, 380. Theophanies, 
386, n. 2. Creation, 396, n.3. Logos, 
397, 424, n. 1, 585, 597. Distinction 
between the masses and the enlightened 
few, 397, 578, (57, 58). Temple, 407, 

_ n.2. Polytheism, 587, n. 8. 

Philosophers, Christian, 275. 

Philosopher’s cloak, 275, 661, 662. 

Philostratus, the rhetorician, 173, 174. 

Philumene, 474, 475, 

Photius, on Mani, 485,n.3. On Justin’s 
writings, 670. On Hippolytus, 681, 
682. On Clement, 692. On Origen, 
693, n. 2, 703, n. 5, 711, n. 3. 
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Gpdvnotc, Basilides, 400. 

Diopa, 615. 

Pierias, the Alexandrian, 713. 

Pietism in Montanism, 523, 565. 

Pilate, 8, 93. Compare Acta Pilati. 
Tliorig. See Faith. 

Plato, on the natural explanation of 


myths, 5. His philosophy, view of Soc- 
rates, 18. tamewvornc, 19, 166. His 
Monotheism, 25. Prophets, 356. Ti- 


meus, 25,n. 1, 380, 569,n. 3. Sympo- 
sion, 886. Plato, in Gnosticism, 390, 
408. Phedrus, 449. With Tertullian, 
618. uy ov, 623, n. 5. 

Platonic philosophy, its essence, 18. Re- 
lation to Christianity, 19, 33, 34. In 
later Judaism, 40. In Alexandria, 51, 
366, 377, 542. Relation to the Essenes, 
44, 47. With Celsus, 163, 166. In 
Gnosticism, 366, 368, 369, 374-380, 390, 
891,456. With Clement, 540. Origen, 
569. Influence in the development of 
doctrine, 581. With Justin, 662. See 
Neo-Platonism. ? 

TlAjpwua in Gnosticism, 373, n. 3, 375, n: 
5, 389, 393, 399, n. 2, 418, 420-427, 
432, 434. 441, 443, 477. 

Pliny the Elder, on religion, 10, 11. On 
the Essenes, 43. 

Pliny the Younger, report to Trajan; 
Hymns, 304, 575. Agape, 325. 

Plotinus, 26, n. 4, 27, 29, 31, 170, 368, 
376, and n. 1. Ethics, 379. Against 
the Gnostics, 390-394, 415, 472. Prov- 
idence, Reason, 406, and n.2. Clement 
and Plotinus, 586, n. 6. Anthropology, 
611. Pupil of Ammonius Saccas, 698. 

Plutarch, against foreign religious cus- 
toms, 13. Superstition and infidelity, 
13-15, 21, 22, Against Epicureanism, 15. 
Stoics, 18, n.1. Relation of religions, 
20, 21, 368. Hypocrisy of philosophers, 
21. Anger of the gods, 22. The priest, 
22. Natural causes, Oracles, 23, 24, 
27. Demons, 28. Alexander the Great, 
his significance, 50. Superstition, 71. 
Moral freedom, 611. 

IIvedua, 474. See Spirit. 

Ivevyarixot and puxixoi, among Gnostics, 
366, 381, 388, 389. In particular sys- 
tems, 41'l, 414, 420-434, 435, 445, 456, 


502. With Origen, 628, 629. 
Pneumatology, 47, 612. See Anthropol- 
ogy. 


Peenitentes, 219. 

Polemics, 157-178. Compare Apologists. 

Polybius on Roman superstitions, 6, 7. 

Polycarp of Smyrna, the martyr, 109-111, 
335. Dispute about the passover, 299. 
Meeting with Marcion, 465. Letter to 
the Philippians, 661. Irenzeus on, 677. 

Polycrates, bishop of Ephesus. The 
apostle John, 194,n.1. The passover 
controversy, 298, 299. 

Polytheism, according to the eclectic phil- 
osophy, 25. 

Pompa diaboli, 264, 309. 
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Ponticus, the martyr, 114. 

Pontius, life of Cyprian, 139, n. 2, 222, 
notes 2, 3, 223, n. 1, 255, n. 3. 

Porphyrius, martyr, 722,n.1. 

Porphyry, Neo-Platonic mysticism, 27. 
Defense of image ‘worship, 27. De- 
mons, 28. Oracles, longing of hea- 
thenism, 31. Against Christianity, Es- 
culapius, 92, 145, n. 3. His works 
against Christianity, 170-172. Anti- 
nomian Gnostics, 385, 393, n. 3. 

Possession, demoniacal, 15, 73, 74, 265, 
Tha Us 

Pothinus, of Lyons, 112, 677. 

Poverty of Spirit, prerequisite to the re- 
ception of Christianity, 64. 

Preedestinatus, 685. 

Praxeas, against the Montanists, 513, n. 
3, 525. Patripassian, 583, 584. 

Prayer, 284-288. Posture in, 287, 288, 


295. In the family, 286. With Ba- 
silides, 416. For the dead, 334. To 
Christ, 590. 

Preaching, 303. Office of, 186,197. Of 


laymen, 186, 187, 196, 197. \ 

Predestination in the Holy Scripture, 613. 
Origen, 630. 

Predetermination, 612, 617. 

Preéxistence of souls, doctrine of, among 
the Essenes, 47. With Origen, 626, 627. 

Presbyter, in the apostolic times, 184-186. 
After the time of the Apostles, 190-195. 
Sacred functions, 316. 

Priesthood, 193-200, 209. Priests as a 
caste, 193-199, 277. Priesthood of all 
Christians, 180, 284, 288, 315, 518, 644. 

Primal man, Primitive man, 424, 425, 491, 
493. 

Prisca, Priscilla, 514. 
clergy, 521. 

Proclus, Montanist, 652. 

Procopius, martyr, 303, n. 3. 

Procopius, the presbyter, 154. 

Proculus, Christian slave, 119. 

Proculus, Montanist, 678, n. 2. 

Prodicus, Prodicians, 451. 

Professions incompatible with Christian- 
ity, 262, 267. 

Prophecy, gift of, 175, 186, n.2. Essenes, 
45. See Prophets. 

Prophetic element in Judaism — pagan- 
ism, 175-177. 

Prophets in the Old Testament, 35, 36, 
354. Christian, 343. In the Clemen- 
tines, 354-359. Valentine, 426, 427. 
Among the Montanists, 182, 514-520. 

Proselytes made by the Pharisees, 67. Of 
righteousness, of the gate, 67, 68. 
Laws against, 89. 

Ilpa7n dydoag, 401. 

Protestant spirit, Protestantism, 461, 518. 

Protoctetus, the friend of Origen, 706. 

Providence, doctrine of, with Basilides, 
405-407. Marcion, 472. 

Provincial synods, 206. See Church Con- 
stitution. 

Psammon, 34, n. 2. 


Celibacy of the 
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Pseudo-Basilideans, 447, 448. 

Pseudo-Cynics, 275. 

Pseudo-Paulinists, 342. 

Pseudo-Petrinists, 342. 

Pseudo-Sibylline writers, books, 96, n. 2, 
101, n. 1, 513, n. 1, 654. ; 

Yvy7, Valentine, 426, 428. *AAoyoc, Mani, 
497. 

Ptolemzus, 437-440, 441. 

Ptolemzus, Christian teacher, 663. 

Public sports, 263-267. 

Pudens, 102, n. 4.) 

Pulpitum, 291, n. 2. 

Pupian, 224, n. 1, 236, 237. 

Purgatory, origin of the doctrine of, 654, 
656. 

Pythagoras, 173, 449 : 


Q. 


Quadragesimal fast, 300. 
Quadratus, bishop at Athens, 661. 
Quadratus, the Apologist, 101, 661. 
Quintus, 109. 

Quintus, the African bishop, 319. - 
Quirinus, 685. 


R. 


Rabbinism, 54. 

Rationalism, in Paganism, 8. Among 
the Alexandrian Jews, 55, 58. In 
Docetism, 387. In Gnosticism, 389. 

Rationalist element, in the development 
of Christian doctrine, 507. 

Realist tendency. See the articles, Poly- 
carp, Papias, Melito of Sardis, Irenzeus, 
Tertullian, Montanus. 

Recognitions, of Clement, 358, 376, n. 3, 
659, n. 4. 


Redeemer, Redemption, doctrine of, 
640-645. With Celsus, 168. In Gnos- 
ticism, 370, 371, 379, 387. With indi- 


vidual Gnostics, 398, 409-413, 419-432, 
462. In Parsism, 483. In Buddhism, 
483. With Hieracas, 714. Anthro- 
pology in its relation to Christian and 
heathen views of, 610-614, 630. 

Regeneration, 311, 312,620. Confounded 
with baptism, 646, 647, 655. 

Resurrection, 654. With Celsus, 169. 
With Hieracas, 714. See Eschatology. 

Revelation, 359, 549. 

Rhodon, church teacher, on Marcion, 467, 
n.1. Against Apelles, 475. 

Rigaltius, 522, n. 1. 

doi. bishops, arrogant claims of, 214— 
217. 

Roman church, number of presbyters, 
202, 203. ‘Treatment of the Lapsi, 231, 
Passover festival, 299. Baptism of 
heretics, 317-322. Its character, 508. 
Relation to the Monarchians, 579-581. 
Anti-Chiliastic tendency, 651. Doe- 
trines, 689-691. 

Roman state, relation of religion to poli- 
tics, 6-8, 86-89. Toleration, 88. 
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Romans, in their relation to Christianity, 
4-16, 49. 

Rome, metropolis and ecclesia apostolica, 
84, 203, 204. Cathedra Petri, 211-213. 
Persecution there, 133, 136, 139. 

Rufinus, rescript of Hadrian, 101, n. 2. 
Edict of Constantine, 148, n. 1. Edict 
of Galerius, 149, n.1. The Apostles’ 
Creed, 306 n. 8, 307. Recognitions of 
Clement, 358. Origen, De principiis, 
638, n. 4. Eusebius on Tertullian, 684, 
n.1. Sextus, 697, n. 2. Origen, 704, 
n. 3. Pamphilus, 722. 


8. 


Sabbath among the Essenes, 49. In 
Christianity, 294-297. In Montanism, 
521, n. 1. 

Sabellius, 591, n. 4, 594-601, 606, 610. 
See the articles, Monarchians, Logos, 
Epiphanius, Athanasius. 

Sacraments, signification of, external con- 
ception, celebration, 304-335. Doctrine 
of, 646-649. Doctrine of the Alexan- 
drians, 648, 649. See Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. 

Sacramentum militiz Christiane, 264, 
309. 

Sacred writings of the Essenes, 45. 

Sacrificati, 234, 242, 244, 245. 

Sacrifice in the Lord’s Supper, 330. 

Sadducees, 39, 40-42. Relation to Chris- 
tianity, 63. 

Sadduceeism, 63. 

Sanctification, 644, 645. 

Sansara, in Gnosticism, 270, 484, n. 3. 
Sansara and Nirwana in Buddhism, 
481-484. 

Sapor [Shapur I.], king of Persia, 149, 
n. 1, 488. 

2apé, of Christ, in the Church doctrine, 634. 

Sassanides, 81. 

Satan, with the Ebionites, 352. In Gnos- 
ticism, 375-377, 421, 422, 427, 455, 466. 
Origen, 624. Irenzus, 635, n. 1. In 
the doctrine of Redemption, 640-644. 

Satisfaction, 220, n. 5. 

Saturnin of Toulouse, martyr, 84. 

Saturninus, 455. See the articles, Gnos- 
tics, Irenzeus, Epiphanius. 

Saturninus, martyr, 123. 

Saturninus, proconsul, 122. 

Scapula, proconsul, 84, 122. 

Scepticism, 11, 12. See Unbelief. 

Schisms. See Church Divisions. 

Scillita, persecution at, 122. 

Scriptures of the Old Testament. Among 
the Pharisees, 39, 53. Sadducees, 40- 
42. ssenes, 44, 45,47. Alexandrian 
Jews, 53-58. Greeks, 53. See Old 
Testament. 

Scriptures, Sacred, 143. Burned, 148- 
150. See Bible. 

Scythianus, 485. 

Sects, 208. Signification of, 221. History, 
341-506. In the edict of Galerius, 
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156. Celsus on, 164. Clement, 164, 
n. 4. See the particular sects. 

Secundulus, the martyr, 123. 

Secundus, Numidian bishop, 150. Gnos- 
tic, 488, n. 4. 

Sedes apostolice, 203, 215. 

Self-deception, 251, 252. 

Seneca on superstition, 7. 
of Judaism, 67. 

Sensuous modes of conception, 560. 

Separatism, 208, 209, 222, 236, 237. 

Septimius Severus, 119 and n. 6, 174, 721. 
Law against change of religion, 89, 120, ‘ 
Persecution under, 83, 119-122, 691, 
694. 

Septuagint, 54, 68. 


On the spread 


Serennius Granianus, the proconsul, 
101. 
Sermon. See Preaching. 


Sermon on the Mount, among the Ebion- 
ites, 346, 347. In the first centuries, 
512. 

Servianus, consul, 102. 

Seth, representative of the Pneumatici, 
445, 448, 

Sethians, 448. 

Seven, sacred number, 400. 

Severians, 458, n. 3. 

Severina, or Severa, 127, n. 1, 683. 

Severus. See Severians. 

Severus, Alexander, 125. 

Severus, bishop of Asmonina, 485, n. 3. 

Severus, emperor. See Septimius. 

Sextus Empiricus, definition of the word 
aipeotc, 338, n. 1. 

Shimnus, in Buddhism, 483. 

Sibylline oracles, 141, 176, 177. 
Pseudo: Sibylline. 

Sibyllists, 177. 

Sign of the Cross, 145, 293. 

Signaculum, 316, 503. Militiz, 146, n. 2 

Simon Magus, 66, n. 3, 72, 204, 296, n. 5, 
361, 362, 395, 454. 

Simon of Cyrene. See Pseudo-Basili- 
deans and Carpocratians. 

Simonians, 453, 454. 

Simplicius against Mani, 490, 491, n. 3. 

Sin, the fall, 354, 610-627. Compare An- 
thropology, Peccata. 

Sixtus I., bishop of Rome, 321. Martyr, 
139. 

Slavery, rejected by the Essenes, 46. By 
the Therapeutx, 62. And Christianity, 
267-270. 

Slaves, Christian, 78, 98. Testify against 
their masters, 92, 97, 110, 112, 118. 

Smyrna, persecution of Christians at, 109~ 
111. Church at, report of Polycarp’s 
martyrdom, 109, 335. 

Socrates, against the “rage for enlight- 
enment,” 5. His importance, 18. 

Socrates, the church historian, on Por- 
phyry, 170. Novatian, 244, 245. Me- 
thodius, 720. 

Soldiers of Christ, 199, 

Songs, spiritual, use of, in the family, 286, 
See Church Psalmody. 


See 
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Son of Man, with Mani, 493, 494. 

Sons of God ; of the Logos, Philo, 57. 

Zogia, in Gnosticism, 389 n. 2, 399, n. 2. 
With individual Gnostics, 400, 414, 420, 
424, 426-428, 430, 431, 434, 443, 446, 
477. Origen, 544, 546. 

Sophists, 5. 

Soter, bishop of Rome, 299, n. 4, 525. 

ZorAp, in Gnosticism, 399, n. 2. With 
Valentine, 423, 424, 426-434, 

Soul, origin of the, 714. 

Sozomen, historian, 299, n. 4, 303, n. 6. 

Spain, spread of Christianity there, 85. 
Compare West Goths. 

Speratus, the martyr, 122, 123. 

Spirit. See mvevua, mvevpatixot. 

Spirit, doctrine of the. See Holy Spirit. 

Spirits, doctrine of, Jewish-oriental, 66. 
Compare Demons. 

Sponsors, 315. 

Star spirits. See Ophites, Saturnin. 

Stationes, 296. See Dies stationum. 

Stauros, cross, with Valentine, 419, 420, 
431. 

Stephen, bishop of Rome, 214-217, 318- 
321. 

Stephen Gobarus, 675, 682. 

Stephen, martyr, 341. 

Stobeus, Johannes, 10, n. 1. 


Stoicism, 10. Its essence, 15-18. Of 


Marcus Aurelius, 105, 106. Anthro- 
pology, 611. 

Strabo on mythology, 7. Moses, nature- 
worship, 9. 

Stromata. See Clement of Alexandria. 

Subdiaconi, 201. 

Subintroductz, 277, n. 5. 

Subordination, 608. With Origen, 589, 
605. In the Western church, 605, 607, 
and n.1, 610. Hieracas, 716. 

Suetonius, 94. 

Sulpicius Severus, 344, n. 

Sun and moon, in Manicheism, 492-494, 
497, 499, 500, 505. 

Sun spirit. See Sun. 

Sunday, 295, 296, 298, 332. With the 
Manicheans, 505. Montanists, 521, n. 1. 

Zvveicaxtot, 659. See Subintroductee. 

Supernatural in Christianity, 72, 510. 
And natural, 507. 

Superstition in Paganism, 13-15, 33. 

Superstitiones externe, 89. 

Supranaturalism, Jewish, 55, 58, 64. Do- 
cetic, 387. Montanistic, 511, 512. 

Symbols, 292, 293. In Alexandrian Ju- 
daism, 56, 64. In Gnosticism, 376. 
Symbolic rites in baptism, 315. 

Symbolum, 306, 307.: 

Symmachus, Ebionite, version of the Old 
Testament, 708. 

Symphonian of Autun, the martyr, 115. 
Acts of, 108, n. 3. 

Synnada, synod at, 318. 

Synods, provincial synods, 206, 207. 

Syria, church there, 79. 

Syrian Gnosticism, 274, 377, 378. 

Syro-Persian church, 81. Christians, 82. 


ee 


Syzygia, 423, 426. : 
Syzygies, 432, 434, 477. See Valentine. 
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Tacitus, judgment concerning the Chris- 
tians, 94, n. 2, 95, notes 2,3,98. Nero, 
95, notes 1,4,96,n.1. Domitian, 112, n. 
4. Roman laws regarding slaves, 268, 
n. 3. 

Tatian, the Gnostic, 456-458. Apologist, 
672, 673. Crescens, 671. 

Temple. See Jerusalem. 

Terebinth, 485. 

Tertullian, hindrances to faith, 72. Con- 
version by means of extraordinary psy- 
chological phenomena, 75. Mutual love 
of the Christians, 76. Christian hero- 
ism, 76, 77. Diffusion of Christianity in- 
creased by persecution, 77. Universal in- 
telligibleness of Christianity, 78. Spread 
of Christianity in Africa, 84. Church in 
Britain, 85. “ Non licet esse vos,” 88. 
Reverence paid to the emperors, 90. 
Participation in heathen festivals, de 
corona, 91, notes 3,4. Tiberius favor- 
able to Christianity, 93,94. Domitian, 
96, n. 7. Trajan’s rescript, 100. To 
Scapula, 101, n. 2, 102, n. 4, 122. The 
legio fulminea, 117. Arrius Antoninus, 
119, and n. 1. Proculus, 119, n. 6. 
Septimius Severus, 120. Extortion of 
money in the persecutions, 121 and 
notes, 122, n.1. Situation of the Chris- 
tians under Caracalla; To Scapula, 122. 
Universal religious rights, 175. The 
testimony of the soul, 177. Presby- 
ters and bishops, 192. Summus Sa- 
cerdos, 195. Universal | priestly right, 
196. Lectores, 201. Synods, 206. 
Cathedra Petri, 213. The Lord’s word 
concerning the rock; Montanism, 213, 
n. Assumption of Roman_ bishops, 
214. Excommunication, 218. Pen- 
ance, 219, 220. Church penance as 
satisfactio, 220. Cyprian’s study of, 226, 
227. Assumption of confessors, 229, n. 
2. Baptism as opus operatum, and de- 
lay of, 252, 253. Deficiencies of the 
church, 254. The Christian matron, 
255. Mixed marriages, 255, 282, 283, 
325, n. 3. Payment of their tribute by 
the Christians, 259. Crowning, 260, n. 
Fabrication of idols, 262. Gladiatorial 
shows, 263. Spectacles, 264, 265. 
Pleasures of the Christians, 266. Sla- 
very and Christian freedom, 269. Ha- 
tred towards Christianity, 269, n. 1. 
Civil offices, 270, 271, n. 4. Following 
Christ in poverty, 271. Inconceivable- 
ness of the conversion of the emperors, 
272, n. 1. Civil and military service, 
272, 273. Life of Christians in the 
world, 278. Ascetics and philosophers, 
275, and n. 1. Hypocritical asceticism, 
277,n.3. Christian marriage, 281. Dress 
of women, 282. Consecration of mar- 
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riage by the church, 283, 284. Prayer, 
284-288. Family devotion, 286. Times 
of prayer, 286. Frequent prayers, 286. 
The external in prayer, 288. Worship 
not confined to place, 289. Images, 292. 
Symbols of the Christians, 292, n. 3. 
Stated festivals, 294. Observance of 
Sunday, 295, 296. Stationes, 296, n. 2. 
Fasting on the Sabbath, 296, n. 5, 297. 
Pentecost, 301, n. 1. Answer at bap- 
tism, 3808, n. 5. Pompa diaboli, 309, 
mek: Infant baptism, 312, 315. 
Anointing, 315. Baptism and confir- 
mation, 316,andn.1. Milk and honey, 
317, n. 1. Baptism of heretics, 318. 
Agape, 325, 326. Publicity of Chris- 
tian assemblies, 327. Catechumens and 
believers among the heretics, 328. Ex- 
clusion of unbelievers from certain parts 
of the service, 328. The fourth peti- 
tion; daily enjoyment of the Lord’s 
Supper, 332. Sacramental bread, 332, 
n. 8. Offerings and prayers for the 
dead, 334, n. 2. Veneration of mar- 
tyrs, 335. Ebion, 344. Gnostic inter- 
pretation of the Bible, 388. Ptolemzus, 
437. Simon Magus, 454, n. 1. Mar- 
cion, 461-473, notes, 462, 465, 478, n. 1. 
Marcionites ; Apelles, 474, 475. Caia- 
nians, 476, n. 1. Baptism by substitu- 
tion, 478, n. 3. Resemblances of Chris- 
tianity in the old religion, 479, n. 1. 
Tertullian as organ for the North Afri- 
can theology, 509. As a Montanist, 
509. Prophetic ecstasy, 511, n. 519, n. 
2,520. The Paraclete; progressive de- 
velopment of the church, 516. The 
new revelations, 517, The church of 
the Spirit and that of the bishops, 517, 
518. Universal priesthood, 519, n. 1. 
Martyrdom, 521, n. 2. Forgiveness of 
sin, and sanctification, 522. Absolu- 
tion through confessors, 523. Against 
the enemies of Montanism, 525. Phil- 
osophy, 536. Inborn consciousness of 
God, 558-560. The real apprehended 
as corporeal, 560. Anger of God, An- 
thropopathism, graduated progress in 
revelation, 561, 562. Against Hermo- 
genes. Origin of evil, 565, n. 3, 566, n. 
1. Monarchians, 576, n. 3, 578, 582, n. 3. 
Patripassians, 579, n.2. Praxeas, 583, 
584. ‘Trinity, 605. Anthropology, 
614-620. On Docetism, Christ without 
comeliness, Realism, 631. Humanit 
of Christ, 635. Baptism, 646. Lord’s 
Supper, 648. Chiliasm, 651, notes 4, 5. 

. Intermediate state, 654. Irenzeus, 677, 
678, n. 2. Inspiration, 679, 680, notes 
1,2. Blastus, 680. Life and writings 
of Tertullian, 683-685. 

Tertullianists, 685. 

Testament of the twelve patriarchs, 194, 
n. 1, 348, n. 5, 352, n. 3. 

Tetrarchy, 154. 

Thaddeus, one of the seventy disciples, 80. 

Theatre, the, 264-267. 





Theism, 3, 4, 35, 40, 58, 571, 572. 
Theocracy, 3, 35-38, 209, 235, 396, 572. 
Theoctistus, 703. 

Theodoret, fragments of Porphyry, 171, n. 
4. Cerinthus, 396. Tatian’s ebavyédov 
01a Tecodpwv, 458, nu. 1. Hermogenes, 
567,568, n. 1. Noetus, 584,585. Mal- 
chion, 605, n.1. Hippolytus, 683. 

Theodorus. See Gregory Thaumaturgus. 

Theodotus, the Monarchian, 580. 

Theognostus, 713. 

Theology, 542. Birth of, 529. See the 
articles, Church Theology, God, Cre- 
ation, Trinity. 

Theonas, bishop of Alexandria, 143 and 
n. 1. 

Theopaschites, 579, n. 1. 

Theophanies, 386, n. 2, 597, 598. 

Theophilus Indicus, 83. 

Theophilus, of Antioch, Revelation, 559. 
Apology and commentaries, 674. 

Theophrastus, 581. : 

Theosophic schools in Gnosticism, 389. 
Theosophic element in Cerinthus, 398. 
Theosophists, Jewish, and Gnosticism, 

381. 

Theosophy, of the Pharisees, 40. Of the 
Essenes, 44, 45, 47, 64. Oriental, 5. 

Theotecnus, bishop of Cesarea, 141. 

Therapeute, 60-62. Relation to Chris- 
tianity, 64. 

Thomas, the apostle, in India, 82. 

Thoth, interpolated sayings of, 176. 

Thundering legion, the, 115-117. 

Ovpuwpot, 201. 

Tiberianus, 100, n. 4. 

Tiberius in favor of Christianity, 93. 
Law against circumcision, 89. 

Timothy, 306, n. 2. 

Titus of Bostra, 492, n. 3, 496, n.1, 497, 
n. 3,500, n. 6, 501, n. 4. 

Torture, 108, 112, n. 4. 

Tradition, in the Catholic church, 519. 

- With Marcion, 459, 461, 462. In Mon- 
tanism, 517, 519. 

Traditores, 151. 

Traducianism, 615, 626. 

Trajan, 97-100, 102, 107, 118, 122, 191. 

Transfiguration of Christ. Origen, 633, 
634, 

Transmigration of souls, with Basilides, 
404. Origen, 627. 

Triarchy, with Marcion, 467, n.1. 

Trichotomy, of Origen, 555, 627, 629. 
And the Gnostics, 627. Justin, 635. 
With Sabellius, 596, n. 2. 

Trimurti, the Indian, 573. 

Trinity, doctrine of the, 571-610. With 
Hieracas, 716. 

Tritheism, 607. 

Tyre, church of, in the controversy con- 
cerning the passover, 299. 


U. 


Uchomo, Abgar of Edessa, 80. 
‘Ydporapacrarat, 458, n. 2, 505. 
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*YAn, with Celsus, 163, 168 and n. 1. 
Plotinus, 391, n. 2. In Gnosticism, 
374-376, 378, 379, 384. Valentine, 
420-423, n. 2, 427, 429. Ptolemeeus, 
438. Marcus, 441. Bardesanes, 442. 
Saturnin, 455. Tatian, 456. Mar- 
cion, 466, 468. In the church, 565, 
567. With Origen, 624, notes 4, 5. 

Unbelief, in Paganism, 11-15, 20-22, 33, 
7 

Unitarians of the second century, 304. 

Unity of the church, 180, 181, 207-217. 

Urbicus, 664. 

Ursinus, a monk, 322, n. 4. 


V. 


Valentine, the Gnostic, 377, n. 1, 385, 
386. Himself and his doctrines, 417- 
434, 443. 

Valentinian school, 393, n. 8, 434-442, 
635. 

Valerian, the emperor, 136-140, 320, 321, 
690. 

Varanes (Behram), king of Persia, 488. 

Varro, threefold theology, 7, 86, n. 1. 
World soul, images of the gods, Jews, 
9. Sibylline books, 177, n. 3. 

Verus. See Lucius. 

Vespronius Candidus, 102, n. 4. 

Vettius Epagatus, the martyr, 112. 

Victor, bishop of Rome, arrogant claims 
denied, 214, 215. Dispute about the 
passover, 299, 300, 680. Montanists, 
513, n. 3, 525, n. 1, 583. Theodotus, 
580. 

Victoria, the martyr, 152. 

Victorinus, bishop of Petabio, 296, n. 5. 

Vienna, spread of Christianity thither, 
84. Persecution of Christians, 84, 112- 
114. 

Vincentius a Thibari, 310, n. 1. 

Virgines, 277. See rapSévor. 

Visions, asa means of conversion, 75. 
‘With Cyprian, 236. Among the Mon- 
tanists, see Montanism, Tertullian. 
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Visitation, church, 232, 238. 
Volusian, emperor, 136. 


W. 


Wednesday, observance of, 296. 

Western church, doctrine of the Trinity 
in the, 605-608, 610. See Roman 
Church. 

Whitsuntide, 300. 

Woman of Samaria, with Heracleon, 435. 

Women, in the early church, — influence 
in the diffusion of Christianity, 78, 172, 
716, 721. In public asssemblies, 181, 
182, 303, n. 4, 329, n. 1, 678, 679. 
Place in the church, 188, 255, 281-283. 
Dignity, 280, 281. Dress of, 281, 282. 
See the articles, Deaconesses, Marriage, 
Virgins, Montanists, Persecution, Blan- 
dina, Perpetua, Felicitas, Victoria, Per- 
secution at Carthage. 

Works of charity, 74, 255-258, 262, 267. 

Works of supererogation, 714. 

World, in Gnosticism, 387. 

Worship, Christian, 288-335. Pliny’s 
report to Trajan, 98. Of the Gnosis, 
476-478. Manichean, 502-505. 


2G 
Xerophagie, 521, n. 1. 


Z. 


Zabians, derivation and Gnostic system, 
ts n. 1, 376, 382, 383, n. 1, 444, n. 1, 
447. 

Zealots, Jewish, 38. Among the Jewish 
Christians, 342. In the Alexandrian 
church, 529. 

Zenobia, 142, 603-605. 

Zephyrinus, Roman bishop, 581. 

Zervan Acarene, in Parsism, 488, 489. 

Zokotara, 82, 83. 

Zoév rvevpa, 492, n. 1. 

Zoroaster, 369, 402, 408, 452, 501. See 
Parsism, 
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I. CITATIONS FROM SCRIPTURE. 


Genesis, 1: 26. 2: 7, p. 444. 17. 14:14, 
p-658. 31:13, p. 397. 49: 11, p. 670. 

Exodus, 10: 27, p. 613, 629. chap. 28: p. 
705. 33:18, p. 558. 34:20, p. 554. 

Leviticus, 20 ; 9. 24: 20, p. 439. 

Numbers, 11: 29, p. 179. 23: 19, p. 57, 
n. chap. 25, p. 452. 

Deuteronomy, 1: 31, p.57,n. 4: 19, p. 
587. 18, p.195. 22: 5, p. 267. 23, p. 
703. 27: 26, p. 642. 32: 8,9, p. 380. 
82: 43, p. 409. 

Samuel, 1: 2, 25, p. 226. 

Isaiah, 1: 11, p. 284. 7:9, p.530. 7:14, 
p- 348. 8: 23. 9: 1, p. 349. 21: 7, 8, 
p- 850. 43: 19, p. 531. 53: 2, p. 271, 
291, 633. 53: 4, 5, p. 643. 

Jeremiah, 31: 33, p. 308. 

Joel, chap. 3: p. 518. 

Zechariah, 3 : p. 609. 

Malachi, 3: 15, p. 451. 

Psalm, 15: 7, p. 620. 19:4, p. 568. 42: 
5, p. 706. 44: 1, p. 588. 45:5, p. 636. 
51:5, p. 620. 62, p.466. 90: 4, p. 399, 
650. 95: 2, p. 563. 97: 7, p. 409, n. 
Ps. 110, p. 574. 111: 10, p. 411. 145: 
3, p. 563. 

Job, 14: 4, p. 412, 620. 

Proverbs, 22 : 28, p. 710. 

Maccabees II., 6, p. 151. 

Matthew, 3:10. 5:16, p.253. 5:17, p. 
359. 5: 28, p. 654. 7:22, p. 253. 9:17, p. 
464. 19: 14, p. 312. 10: 23, p. 695. 11: 
13, p. 525. 11: 27, p. 357, 574. 12: 6, 42, 
p. 574.13: 16, p. 675. 13: 43, p. 623. 
13: 52, p. 360. 14: 13, p.695. 16: 16, 
p. 574. 17: 1, p. 553. 18:20, p QI1. 
19: 6, p.439. 19: 12, p. 697. 19: 14; 
p- 312, 552. 21:16, p. 705. 22: 19, 20, 
p- 699. 22: 21, p. 259. 25,p.715. 26: 
52, p. 373. 

Mark, 6:13, p. 119. 10: 46, p. 364. 15: 
21, p. 447. 

Luke, 1:81, p. 580. 2:40, p. 639. 7, p. 
273. 9:50, p. 313. 12:8, p. 434-436. 
12: 49, p. 707. 12: 50, p. 707. 13: 2, 
p- 412. 13: 21, p. 606. 15: 8, p. 420. 
92: 24, p. 212. 

John, 1: 27, p. 430. 3: 5, p. 648. 3: 29, 
p. 484. 4:34, p.436. 4:35, p. 436. 4: 
48, p. 432. 5: 14, p. 253. 6: 53, p. 648. 
6:54, p. 324. 7:49, p. 346. 8: 24, p. 
544. 8: 44, p. 590. 8: 43, 45, p. 545. 
9: 3,p. 412. 10:3, p. 719. 10: 30, p. 
584. 13:8, p. 699. 13: 21, p. 636, n. 


14: 9, p. 584. 15, p. 176. 
171. 172 8,-p. 572. 

Acts, 1:17, p.196. 2: 46, p. 325. 8: 27, 
—40, p. 83. 10: 46, p. 186. 13: 23, p, 
427. 14:23, p. 189. 15, p. 159. chap. 
19, p. 816. 20: 7, p.295. 20: 17, p. 
192. 20: 17, 28, p. 184. 23: 8, p. 42. 
23:9, p.41. 24:5, p. 349. 27, p. 290. 

Romans, 8: 3, p. 641. 8: 19, p. 625. 8: 
205/21, pe 4ll. 8: 26) p. 716, 9% 5; p: 
584 82 oe pa VSO 12 8768s, pak Sie 
15: 24, p. 85. 16, p. 289, 660. 16: 
5,— 14, 15, p.185, 290. 16: 14, p. 660. 

1 Corinthians, 1: 21, p. 621. 1: 25, p. 
705, 2:6, p. 388. 2:9, p. 581, 675. 
2:14, 16, p. 628. 3:17, p. 253. 14; 
23,—25, p. 327. 5:4, p.190. 5:7, p. 
207. 6: 12, p.385. 6:15, p.189. chap. 
7, p. 680. 7: 5, p. 457. 7:21, p. 269; 
8: 6, p. 574. 8: 9, p. 385. 8: 19, p. 
te: Ghs Wha tbat ye: 275i Wi 
10: 33, p. 245. 9: 24,p. 253. 11: 4, 
5, p- 679. 11:5, p. 182. 11:19, p. 341. 


15: 1, p. 


12, p.180. 13:10, p.487. 14: 23-25, 
p. 327. 14: 30, p. 3820. 14: 34, p. 
182. chap. 15, p. 655. 15: 28, p. 600. 
15: 29, p.478. 16:19, p.185. 16:19, 
20, p. 290. 

2 Corinthians, chap. 5, p. 546. 15:2, p. 
253. 

Galatians, chap. 2, p. 171, 319. chap. 4, 
p-548. 5:19, p.499. 6:6, p. 478. 

Philippians, 1:1, p. 184. 1:16, p. 323. 


2: 10, p. 288. 2: 15, p. 253. 4:3, p. 658. 


Ephesians, 3: 10, p. 882. 4: 5, 6, p.318. 
4056," ps 012.42 9, Ps 471 0G 4p. 
262. 5:5, p. 245. 5:16, p. 262. 6: 
11, p. 133. 


Colossians, 2: 16, p. 13. 
4:15, p. 185, 290. 

1 Timothy, 3: 1,184. 3: 2,p.197. 3: 8, p. 
184. 5:17, p. 188, 326. 6: 12, p. 306. 

2 Timothy, 2:14, p.199. 3:7, p. 506. 

Titus, 1: 5, p. 184,189. 1:7, p. 184. 

Philemon, v. 2, p. 185. 

Hebrews, chap. 2, p. 382. 2:13, p. 563. 4: 
12, p. 707. 11: 3, p. 372, 565. 12:14, 
pe 715. 

1 Peter, 2: 9, p. 180. 3: 21, p. 306, 308. 
5:18, p. 79. 


21, 22, p. 700. 


1 John, 2:1, 2, p. 246. 1:7, p. 523. 2: 
19, p. 841. 5, p. 572. 

James, 5: 14, p. 119. 

Revelation, 1:6, p. 197. 1:10, p. 295. 
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Il. CITATIONS FROM WRITERS ON CHURCH HISTORY. 


Acta concilii Carthagin. p. 308, 309. 

— concilii Niceni IL, actio V., edid. 
Mansi, t. 13} f. 167, p. 500. 

martyrum (edid. Ruinart) Scillitano- 
rum. Perpetuz et Felicitatis, p. 
122. Perpetue et Felicit. preefatio, 
p. 516, 518. 

— Feliciss. p. 151. 

Justini, p. 270. 

Procopii, p. 303. 

martyrum coptiaca edid. Georgi, Ro- 
mez, 1793, preefatio pag. 109, p. 149. 

—— Saturnini, Dativi, et aliorum in Africa, 
(Baluz, Miscellanea, t. 2,) p. 152. 

Martyrii Justini, (Symeon Metaphras- 
tes,) p. 670. 

—cum Felice Manichzo, |. 1,¢. 9. (Au- 

gustin. opera, edid. Benedict, t. 8,) 

















. 487. 
— Thome, edid. Thilo; codex apoer. f. 
10, p. 499. f. 17, p. 492. 


Alexander Alexandrinus, apud Theodoret. 
histor. ecclesiast. 1. 1, c. 4, p. 723. 

Alexander Lycopolitanus, c. Manichzos, 
(Combefisii greecor. patrum auctarium 
novissimum, Paris, 1672, t. 2, f. 4,) p. 482. 
c. 3, p. 494, 500. ¢. 5, p. 494, 500. c. 
24, p. 499. 

Apollinaris Hierapolitanus. 
paschale Alexandr. p. 298. 

Apollonius, (ap. Euseb. hist. eccles. 5, 18,) 

. 513. 

Ane ad Alexandrinos, (ap. Epiphanium 
heres. 69, §7,) p. 716. 

Arnobius, disputatio, c. gentes, 1. 1, ¢. 18, p. 
689. 1, 39, p. 688. 2, 71, p. 689. 3, 7, 
p. 150. 4, 36, p. 689. Arnobii conflictus 
cum Serapione, (Bibliothec. patr. Lugdu- 
nensis, t. 8,) p. 599. : 

Athanasius, c. Apollinarem, 1. 2, § 3, p. 
602, 603. historia Arianorum ad Mona- 
chos, §64, p. 154. §71, p. 603. Oratio 
IV. c. Arianos, § 8, p. 598. §11, p. 597. 
§ 12, p. 598, 600. § 13, p. 595. § 20, 
21, 22, p.598. § 23, p. 599. § 25, p. 
595, 597, 598, 599, 600. § 26, p. 596. de 
sententia Dionysii, § 14, p. 606, 608. de 
synodis, c. 4, p. 602. c¢. 43, p. 606. de 
decretis synodi Nicene, t. 1. P. 2, pag. 
68, p. 716. § 26, p. 607. 

Athenagoras, legatio pro Christianis, f. 37, 
ed. Coloniensis, p. 328, 522. 

Augustinus, c. Faustum Manicheum, |. 11, 
p. 502. 1.11,¢.3,p.491. 1.18, p. 502. 
1. 18, ¢. 5, p. 505. 1. 20, p.494. 1. 32, p. 
502. c. Fortunatum, 1 1, (appendix,) p. 
505. ec. Julian, opus imperf. 1. 3. c. 172, 
p. 494, 498. c. 174, p 496. c. 177, p. 
499. c, 186, p. 499, 497. ©. 187, p. 498. 
c. epist. fundamenti. c. 5, p. 487. c. 8, 
p- 505. c. 13, p. 490. de Genesi, c. 
Manicheos, 1. 2, c. 39, p. 497. de mori- 
bus Manich. c. 10, seqq. p. 503. de mo- 


Chronicon 


rib. eccles. cathol. ¢. 35, p. 504, de natura | 





boni c. 46, p. 495. breviculum collas 
tionis cum Donatistis, d. 3, c. 13, p. 150’ 
151. de heresibus, h. 32, p. 504. h. 68, 
p. 685. sermo 202, § 2, p. 302. sermo 
212, p. 307, 308. de civitat. Dei, 1. 5, ¢. 
81, p. 9. 1. 6, c. 5, seqq. p. 7. I. 19, c. 28, 
p- 172. de doctrina Christ. 1. 2, c. 11, p. 
303. 

Barnabas epistola, c. 9, 12, p. 658. 
p. 650. 

Basilides tractatus (émyntika@) in disputa- 
tione Archelai cum Mani, c. 55, p. 401. 
apud Clementem Alexandr. Stromata, 1. 
6. f. 508, p. 405. f. 509, p. 403. 


Calo; 


Basilius Cesar, epistol. 188, (ep. canon. 1,) 


p. 820. ep. 210. 
§ 6. p. 596. 

Canon, de canone novi testamenti fragm. 
(antiquit, italic. evi Jud. ed. Muratori, t. 
3,) p. 660. 

Celsus, Adyoc dandjc, (ap- Originem, c. Cel- 
sum,) 1. 1, c. 9, p. 164. ¢. 17, p. 171. ¢. 
28, p. 161, 162. c. 67, p. 169, 250. 1. 
2,c. 10, p. 169. ¢. 18, p, 169. c¢. 23, p. 
170. c. 27, p. 165. c¢. 34, p. 169. c. 41, 
42, p. 169. c. 55, 63, 67, p. 169. 1. 3, ¢. 
10, seqq. p. 164. c. 44,p.164. c. 51, p. 
219. ©. 59, p. 166. c. 65, p. 166. 1.4, 
c. 28, p. 171. c. 62, seqq. p. 166, 168. 
c. 69, p. 167. ¢.:73, p. 1695) cond >, ep; 
167, 169. c. 76, p. 167. ¢. 81, p. 168. ¢. 


ep. 214, § 3. ep. 235, 


99, p. 168. 1. 5, c. 63, p. 164. ¢. 61, p. 
177. 1. 6, c. 15, p. 167. ¢. 41, p. 161. 
l. 7, ¢. 35, p. 169. c. 36, p. 165. ¢. 62, 


p- 165. c. 56. p. 177. 1. 8, ¢. 17, p. 289. 
¢. 21, p. 265. Kard paywr, p. 161. 


Chronica Edessena, (Assemani bibl. orient. 


t. 1, f. 391,) p. 291. 

Claudius Apollinaris, ap. Euseb. 1.5, p.117. 

Clemens Alexandrin. ed. Paris, 1641, mpo- 
tpenTixoc, f. 45, p. 558. f.69, p. 620. mat 
dayayoc, 1. 1, cal, p. 692. 1.1.) C386, pe 
531. 1.1, f. 103, p. 317. f. 118, p. 564. 
Le 25 C8; teu76, pool. Wn2nc, U2ipr282. 
f. 142, p. 326. f.194,d. p. 286. 13, 
1, p. 278, 292, f. 246, p. 293. f. 247, 
p. 293, 312. f. 250, p. 281. f. 255, p. 
278,279. f. 256, p. 317. f. 257, p. 290. 
Stromata, 1. 1, f. 272, p. 251. f. 273, a. 
p. 530. f. 274, p. 691. f. 278, p. 534, 
535. f. 382, p.537. f.291,p. 533. f. 
292, p. 533, 540. f, 298, p. 539. f. 
304, p. 452. f. 309, p. 537. f. 310, p. 
536. f. 311, p. 520. f. 313, p. 621. f. 
318, p. 533. f. 319, p. 308, 537. f. 320, 
p. 458. f. 340, p. 302. f. 360, p. 534. 
], 2, f. 362, a. p. 530. f. 363, p. 414, 
415. f. 364, p.558. £365, b. p. 531. f 
371, p. 414, 531. f. 372, p.530. f. 373, 
p. 530. f. 375, p. 411, 425. f. 379, p. 
646. f. 381, p. 532. f. 384, p. 531. f. 
407, p. 419. f. 408, p. 402. f. 409, p, 
432, f. 411, p. 385, 453. f 414, p. 
119. 1 3, f. 257, p. 262, f 427, p. 
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415, 416. £428, p. 451. f. 431, p.466. 
f. 436, p. 452. f. 438, p.452. f. 441, p. 
451. f. 444, p. 531. f. 446, p. 278, 457. 
f, 448, p. 188. £449, p. 280. f 451, p. 
429. f. 453, p. 620. f. 457, p. 262. f. 
460, d. p. 458; 632. f. 465, p. 456, 458. 
f. 466, p. 620. f. 469, p. 620. .470, p. 
620, 633. 1. 4, f. 490, p. 532. f. 503, p. 
434. f. 506, p. 407, 412. f. 507, p. 
403. f. 508, p. 405. f. 509, A. p. 403, 
406. f. 509, B. p. 433. f. 509, C. et 
D. p. 424. f. 511, p. 520, 610. f 
518, 519, p. 540. f. 528, b. p. 530. fi 
533, p. 280. £.536,p.413. f.537, p. 586. 
f. 539, p. 400. 1.5, f. 546, p. 468. f. 549, 
p. 654. f. 554, p. 535. f. 560, p. 538. f 
565, p. 586. f. 582, p. 307, 588. f. 583, 
d. p. 407. f. 587, p. 533. f. 588, p. 558, 
620. f. 591, p. 610. 1. 6, f. 621, p. 402. 
f. 636, seqq. p. 538. f. 638, 639, p. 656. 
f. 641, p. 406, 408, 409, 427. f. 644, p. 
537, 538. f. 645, p. 540. f. 647, p. 520, 
536. f. 649, p. 632. f, 652, p. 540. f. 
655, p. 535. f. 659, b. p. 528, 535. f. 
660, p. 528. f. 662, p. 620. f. 663, p. 
541. f. 667, p. 622. f. 669, p. 540. f. 
672, p. 176, 538. f. 675, p. 539. f. 
677, p. 553. f, 680, p. 364. f. 688, p. 
538. f. 690, p. 633. f. 691, p. 541. ie 
693, p. 536, 537. f. 694, p. 537. Ll. 7, 
*f. 700, p. 586. f. 702, p. 541. f. 708, p. 
586. f. 715, b. p. 289. f. 722, p. 286, 
452, f. 728, p. 286. f. 730, p. 551. is 
732, b.p. 308, f. 782, :p. 532. £ 741, p. 
281. f. 753, p. 164. f. 754, p. 307. f 
755, p. 208, 307. f. 756, p. 538. f. 757, 
p- 532. f. 759, p. 326. f. 762, 763, p. 
533. f. 764, p. 417. tic mAovotoc owlo- 
peevoc, c. 11, p. 279. ¢. 21, p. 621- ¢. 42, 
p- 196. ’Yrorunacec, apud Kuseb. prep. 
evang. 1. 2, c. 2, p. 691. Euseb. 1. 6, c. 3, 
p- 691. Didascal. anatol (Q¢oddrov ému- 
touat) f. 794, p. 404. f. 796, p. 711. f. 
797, p. 424, 425. 

Clemens Romanus, epistola I. ad Cor. c. 5, 
p. 85. ¢. 32, 33, p. 644. ©. 40, p. 196, 
659. c. 42, p. 79, 185, 189. c. 44, p. 
189. Clementine homiliz, h. 2, c. 6, p. 
354. ¢. 9, p. 354. c. 17, p. 362. c. 38, 
p. 358. h. 3, c 19, p. 360. c. 20, p. 
354, 355, 357. c. 22, 23, seqq. p. 357. c. 
26, p.355. ¢. 42, p. 354. ¢. 51, p. 359. 
h. 8,¢. 5, p. 355. oc. 7, p. 360. c. 10, p. 
354. c. 11, 12, p. 356. c. 22, 23, p. 356. 
h. 16, c. 10, p.358. ¢.12,p.601. h.17, 
c. 18, p. 359. c. 19, p. 372. h. 18, ¢. 13, 
p- 357. Clementinz Recognitiones, p. 
32. 1. 8, c. 53, p. 359. 

Commodianus, instructiones, p. 68. i. 6, p. 

- 687. i. 26, p. 687. i. 47, p. 229. i. 48, 
p. 280. i. 49, p. 637. i. 57, p. 687. i. 
59, p. 281. i. 61, p. 687. i, 62, p. 280. 
i. 66, p. 237. i. 69, p.198. i. 76, p. 303, 
329. i. 79, p. 288. i. 80, p. 687. 

Commonitorium, quomodo sit agendum 

cum Manichezis, (August. ed. Bened. t. 

8, append,) p. 504. 








Concilium Iiberitanum, ¢c. 13, p. 278. « 
18, p. 198. c. 25, p. 229. ¢. 26, p. 296, 
c. 33, p. 277. c. 36, p. 293. c. 43; p. 
301. c¢. 56, p. 271. c¢. 62, p. 262. ¢. 77, 
p. 233. 

Concilium Neocesariense, c. 12, p. 238. 

Constitutiones apostolice, 1. 2, c. 28, p. 
826. 1. 8,c¢. 17, p. 703. ¢. 26, p. 201. c. 
31, p. 262. ¢. 32, p. 197. 

Cornelius, ep. R. Epistola ad Fabium episc. 
Antiochenum, ap. Euseb. h. eccles. 643, 
p. 201, 238, 690. 

Cyprianus, ed. Baluz., ep. 1, ad Donatum, 
p. 249, 263. ep. 2, p. 1384, 231. ep. 3, 
p- 206, 226. ep. 4, p. 134. ep. 5, p. 
192, 200, 224. ep. 6, p. 229, 230. ep. 
7, p- 185. ep. 9, p. 227. ep. 11, p. 227. 
ep. 12, p. 231. ep. 13, p. 200, 231. ep. 
14, p. 134, 226, 229, 931. ep. 18, p. - 
133. ep. 21, p. 133. ep. 22, p. 229. ep. 
26, p. 133, 220. ep. 31, p. 132, 239. 
ep. 33, p. 199. ep. 38, p. 233. ep. 40, 
p. 131, 207, 223. ep. 42, p. 241. ep. 
49, p. 224, 225. ep. 52 ad Antonianum, 
p. 220, 234, 235, 239, 240, 242, 243, 244, 
245,654. ep. 54, p. 234. ep. 55, ad Cor- 
nelium, p. 136, 214, 225, 233, 235. ep. 
56, p. 136. ep. 59, p. 313. ep. 60, p. 256. 
ep. 61, ad Euchratem, p. 267. ep. 62, ad 
Pomponium, p. 277. ep. 63, p. 3832. ep. 
66, ad Fernenesium, p. 198, 199. ep. 
68, p. 200, 217, 604. ep. 69 ad Pupi- 
anum, p. 236, 248. ep. 70, p. 315, 322, 
323. ep. 71 ad Quintum, p. 318, 319, 
320. ep. 72 ad Stephanum, p. 316, 319. 
ep. 72 ad Jubajanum, p. 316. ep. 73, p. 
820, 323. ep. 74 ad Pompeiium, p. 214, 
216, 322. ep. 75, p. 126, 201, 207, 214, 
216, 220, 318, 320, 322, 329. ep. 76, ad 
Magnum, p. 307, 309, 310, 322. ep. 77, 
p- 138. ep. 82ad Successum, p. 139. ep. 
83, p 139. ep. ad Demetrianum, p. 258. 
de lapsis, p. 134, 230, 332, 333. (edid. 
Baluz. f. 189,) p. 648. de habitu virgin- 
um, p. 277. de spectaculis, p. 265, 332. 
c. 29, p. 266. de mortalitate, p. 258, 
334. de opere et eleemosynis, p. 330, 
647. de unitate ecclesie, p. 210. de 
oratione dominica, p. 329. apologia, p. 
136. de testimoniis, initio, p. 686. 
IIL. c. 25, p. 253, 648. ¢. 26, p. 253. c. 
28, p. 227. c. 54, p. 620. finis, p. 686. 
de rebaptismate, p. 322, 323. 

Diognetus, epistola ad p. 69. §11, p. 644. 

Dionysius Alexandrinus, apud Kuseb. h. ec- 
cles. 5. 5, (epist. ad Stephanum,) p. 320. 
6. 41, (ep. ad Fabium Antiochenum,) p. 
130, 6. 46, (ad Novatianum,) p. 241. 7. 
7, (ad Sixtum Secundum,) p. 320. 7.5, 
p. 318. 7.6, p. 599. 7.7, (ad Philemo- 
nem,) p. 712. 7. 8, p. 248. 7.9, p. 321. 
7.10, p. 187. 7. 22, p. 258. 7.24, (rept 
énayyeMiov,) p. 653. Preeparatio evangel. 
1.14, (mep? ddcewc,) p. 713. apud Athan- 
asium, de sententia Dionysii, (éAeyxoc Kat 
arohoyia, ad Dionysium Rom.,) p. 608. 
§ 14, (ep. ad Ammonium et Euphranor.) 
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p- 606. apud Routh, reliquie sacra, vol. 
2, (ad Basilidem,) p. 712. 

Dionysius Rom. apud Athanasium. De 
decretis synodi Niczenee, § 25, (4vatpor7,) 
p. 610. * 

Disputatio Archelai cum Mani. Opera 
Hippolyti ed. Fabricius, f. 193, p. 505. 
Ebed Jesu, catalogus scriptorum. Asse- 

mani biblioth. orient. p. 682. 

Ephraem Syrus. opera syriace et latine, t. 
2, sermo 1, f. 438, seqq. p. 462. sermo 
14, f. 468, d. p. 466. sermo 102, §6, f. 
551, 552, p.471. f.553, 555, p. 442. ap. 
Wegener de Manichzorum indulgentiis, 
Lips. 1827, pag. 69, seqq. p. 503. 

Epiphanius, heres h. 26, § 3, 9, p. 446. h. 
30, p. 345, 351, 352, 353. § 13, p. 348. 
§15, p. 358. §16, p. 331. §18, p.358, 
§ 25, p. 346. h. 83, §3, p. 437. h. 80, 
§16, p. 331. h. 44,§2, p.475. h. 48, p. 
515. h. 51, p.526. h.57, p.580. h. 64, 
p. 696. h. 62, p. 596, 597, 601. h. 67, 
p. 602, 713. expositio fidei catholicex, 
¢c. 21, p. 803. de mensur. et pond. c. 15, 
p- 343. 

Epistole, Ecclesize Romane ad ecclesiam 
Carthageniensem, (Cypr. ep. 2,) p. 132, 
231. confessorum ad Cypr. (Cypr. ep. 
26,) p. 220. ecclesie Smyrnens. (Euseb. 
]. 4, c. 15,) p. 109, 335. ecclesiarum 
Lugd. et Vienn. (Euseb. ]. 5, c. 1, seqq.,) 
p-. 112, 276. Petri ad Jacobum (pre- 
fatio Clementinarum,) p. 361. Synodi 
ad Paulum Samosatenum, (Mansi cone. 
1, f. 1034,) p. 603. 

‘Hoaiov avafatixov, ed. Lawrence, Oxon. 
1819, p. 716. f. 38, 59, v. 32-36, p. 716. 

Euodius Uzal. de fide contra Manichzos, c. 
4, p. 01. c¢. 10, p.494. ¢. 11, p. 490. 
c. 28, p. 500. 

Eusebius. Historia eccles. 1.1, c. 7, p. 709. 
c. 10, p. 82. ¢. 10, §2, p. 85. 1.2, ¢.2, 
p. 684. c¢. 13, p. 665. c. 23, p. 675. 1 
3, ¢. 1, p: 80. ¢. 5, p. 343. ‘e. 19) 20, p. 
96.59) C..285 pxs990 loaves sp oOlaunc: 
6, p. 344. ¢. 13, p. 720. ¢. 15, p. 109, 
335,472. c. 16,17, p. 665. c. 22, p. 676. 
c. 23, p. 204, 206. c. 26, p. 101, 102, 
104, 299, 676. c. 29, p. 458. c. 30, p. 
TLS.) C375 ps GOLay 1d, eps Wes ce: 
3, .p. 276, 524. c. 5, p. 116, 117, 320, 
821. ¢. 12, p. 721. c¢. 13, p. 467, 474. 
CG, 16, pi5145) 515... ¢. 17, p. 661-5 c.18) 
Prolog. cs 20) py Gide C2, eLLSs arc, 
24, p. 194, 215, 298, 300, 332. c. 26, p. 
680. ¢. 27, p. 721. ¢. 28, p. 575, 580, 
581, 582. 1. 6,¢. 1, p. 83,691. c. 3, p. 
691. c. 6, p. 528, 694. c. 7, p.121. ¢. 
Sy p697a) C9) prlOl-we1OFip 7527) ce; 
11, p. 692. ¢.13, p. 691. ¢. 14, p. 693, 
694. c. 15, p. 700. ¢. 17, p.708. ©. 19, 
p. 81, 171, 197, 699, 703. ¢. 20, p. 593, 
681. ¢. 27, p. 707. c. 28, p.126. c. 30, 
p26592) chalp. 09 micas2. pulOn wo). 
c. 33, p. 593. ¢. 36, p. 704. c. 37, p. 710. 
c. 39, p. 711. ©. 41, p. 130, 132. ©. 43, 
p. 201, 238, 316, 690. ¢.46, p. 241, 243. 





1.7,¢.2, p. 711. ¢. 6, p. 599. ¢.7, p 
320, 712. c.8, p.243. ©. 9, p. 309, 321, 
$23. c.10, p. 127, 137. c. 11, p. 138, 
c. 12, p. 472. c. 18, 15, p. 140. ¢. 18, p. 
292, c. 22, p. 258. c. 24, p. 653, ¢. 30, 
p- 602, 603, 659. ¢. 32, p. 721. 1.8,¢ 
2, p. 148. c. 4, p. 147. c¢. 82, p. 736. 
preparatio evangelica, |. 2, c. 2, p. 691. 
1. 8, ¢. 7, p. 27. 1.4, ¢ 2, p. 145. ©. 7, 
p- 31. ¢. 18, p. 26. c. 21, 22, p. 28. is 
5, ¢. 1, p. 146. 1. 6, ¢. 10, p. 80. fin. p. 
442. 1. 7, c. 8, p. 44. demonstratio 
evangelica, l. 8, pag. 134, p. 172. vita 
Constantini, 1. 2, c. 32, seqq. p. 148. c. 
50, p. 145. demartyribus Palest. c. 1, 3, 
9, p. 154. ¢. 4, p. 721. c.10, p.472. ¢. 
11, f. 388, p. 722. adversus Hieroclem, 
p- 174, 

*EvayyéAvov kar’ Alyuntiovc, abud. Epiph. 
h. 62, p. 601. 

Evangelium ad Hebreos, apud Epiph. h. 30, 
§13, p. 348. apud Hieron. in Micham. 
}. 2, ¢. 7, (t. 6, f. 520,) apud Orig. in 
Joann. t. 2, § 6, p. 350. 

Faustus Manicheus, apud Agust., c. Faus- 
tum, l. 11, 18, p. 502. 1.20, p. 494. 1. 
32, p. 500, 502. 

Felix Manicheus, apud Agust., c. Felicem, 
1. 1, ¢. 19, p. 504. 

Firmilianus, episc. Cesar. epistola ad Cypr. 
(Cypr. ep. 75,) p. 126, 201, 207, 216, 
220, 318, 320, 322. 

Gennadius, c. 15, p. 686. 

Gobarus, apud Photium, cod. 235, p. 675. 

Gregorius Naz. orat. 25, p. 82. 

Gregorius Nyss. vita Gregorii Thaumatur- 
21, Cx2%, pa 120- 

Hegesippus, apud Euseb., 1. 2, c. 23, p. 675. 
]. 4, c. 22, p. 676. 

Heracleon in evang. Joann. apud Orig. in 
Joann. t. 2, § 15, p. 423. t. 6, § 23, p. 430. 
t. 9, § 12, p. 441. +.10,§ 14, p. 481. 
§19,p.431.  t.13,§10, p.432. §11, p. 
373, 432. § 16, p.422. § 20, p. 432. § 
25, 30, p.422. §48, p.423. §51, p 422. 
§ 59, p. 422. t. 20, §20, p. 422. in 
evangel. Luce, apud Clement. Strom. 1, 
4, f, 503, p. 434. 

Heraclianus, episc. Chalcedon., ap. Phot. 
cod. 95, p. 485. 

Hermas, Pastor, Fabr. cod. apocr. cod. 3, 
1.2, (p. 1009,) p. 646. 1. 3, p. 278, 296. 

Hieronymus, (ed. Martianay.) LEpist. 1 ad 
Donat. p. 222. ep. 5 ad Ctesiphont. p. 
697. ep. 27 ad Marcellum, p. 521. ep. 
29 ad Paulum, p. 705. ep. 41 ad Pamach. 
et Ocean. p. 608, 702. ep. 71 ad Lucin. 
p. 333. ep. 72 ad Vitalem, p. 297. ep. 
83 ad Magnum. p. 661. ep. 146 ad Evan- 
gel. p. 190. ep. 148, p. 82. ep. ad Al- 
gasia, tom. 1V. f.197, p.674. de viribus 
illustribus, c. 1, p. 227. ¢. 3, p. 349. ¢. 
205 p66). ¢. 25, p, 67400 c. OO. Da oeite 
c. 42, p. 118. ¢.47,p. 721. c¢. 53, p. 
685. ¢. 60, p. 222. ¢. 63, p. 709. c. 72, 
p: 485. c¢. 77, p. 723. ¢.79, p.688. ad 
versus Rufinum, vol. Il. p. 1, p. 589. 
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Wola Waste 358; parle Jel, £9359; p. 
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